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Hear,  Land  <?'  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Fras  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groafs, 
If  there^s  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  chiefs  amang  you  takin^  notes, 

An^  faith  he'll  prent  it  I 
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Akora  bien,  dixp  il  Cura,  ItaedmSf  senor  kit^sped,  ague 
los  jtiiero  inr.     Que  vie  place,  resfendid  el,  y  cncrando,  en  su  afiesenfyC^ 
lati  ddi  una  maietilla  vieja  eerrada  can  una  cadettilla,  y  abrUndola,  halU 
en  ella  ires  Sires  grande!  y  utms  fapeles  de  muy  iuena  letra  escriios  dt 
mana. — DoN  QUIXOTE,  Parte  I.  Capitulo  32. 

//  is  mightywell,  said  the  priest ;  fray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  baiis, 
for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  them.  IVilh  all  my  heart,  answered  the  hast ; 
and  going  Is  his  chamber,  he  bnmgkt  oitt  a  liItU  old  doke-hag,  -with  a 
fadlock  and  chain  to  il,  a'ld  opening  it,  he  took  oat  three  large  volumes, 
ami  some  manuscript  papers  ■an-itlen  in  a  fiite  character. — jARVls's 
TmnslHtlon. 
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THE  remarkable  person,  called  by  the  title  of  Old 
Mortality,  was  well  known  in  Scotland  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  His  real  name  was  Robert  Paterson. 
He  was  a  native,  it  is  said,  of  the  parish  of  Closebum,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  and  probably  a  mason  by  profession — ^at  least 
educated  to  the  use  of  the  chisel.  Whether  family  dissensions, 
or  the  deep  and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  supposed  duty,  drove 
him  to  leave  his  dwelling,  and  adopt  the  singular  mode  of 
life  in  which  he  wandered,  like  a  palmer,  through  Scotland,  is 
not  known.  It  could  not  be  poverty,  however,  which  prompted 
his  journeys,  for  he  never  accepted  anything  beyond  the 
hospitality  which  was  willingly  rendered  him,  and  when  that 
was  not  proffered,  he  always  had  money  enough  to  provide 
for  his  own  humble  wants.  His  personal  appearance,  and 
favourite,  or  rather  sole  occupation,  are  accurately  described 
in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  the  following  work. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since,  or  mor^  that  the  author  met 
this  singular  person  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar,  when 
spending  a  day  or  two  with  the  \aXe  Vearwd^  ^xs.^  ^skl'^^rs^ 
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rgyman,  Mr.  Walker,  the  minister  of  that  parish,  f 
close  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  Cas 
inottar,  and  other  subjects  of  antiquarian  research  in  that 
;hbourhood.     Old  Mortality  chanced  to  be  at  the  s 

the  usual  business  of  his  pilgrimage  ;  for  the  castle 
of  Durmottar,  though  lying  in  the  anti-covenanting  district  of 
the  Meams,  was,  with  the  parish  churchyard,  celebrated  for 
the  oppressions  sustained  there  by  the  Cameronians  i 
time  of  James  II. 

It  was  in  1685,  when  Argyle  was  threatening  a  descent 
upon  Scotland,  and  Monmouth  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
west  of  England,  that  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  with 
■cruel  precaution,  made  a  general  arrest  of  more  than  a  hundred 
.persons  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  supposed, 
from  their  religious  principles,  to  he  inimical  to  Government, 
together  with  many  women  and  children.  These  captives 
were  driven  northward  like  a  flock  of  bullocks,  but  with  less 
precaution  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  finally  penned  up 
in  a  subterranean  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  having 
a  window  opening  to  the  front  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs 
the  German  Ocean.  They  had  suffered  not  a  little  on  the 
journey,  and  were  much  hurt  both  at  the  scoffs  of  the  northern 
prelatists,  and  the  mocks,  gibes,  and  contemptuous  tunes 
(jlayed  by  the  fiddlers  and  pipers  who  had  come  from  every 
quarter  as  they  passed,  to  triumph  over  the  revilers  of  their 
calling.  The  repose  which  the  melancholy  dungeon  afforded 
them,  was  anything  but  undisturbed.  The  guards  made  them 
pa'y  for  every  indulgence,  even  that  of  water ;  and  when  s 
of  the  prisoners  resisted  a  demand  so  unreasonable,  and 
insisted  on  their  right  to  have  this  necessary  of  life  untaxed, 
their  keepers  emptied  the  water  on  the  prison  floor,  saying, 

If  they  were  obliged  to  bring  water  for  the  canting  whigs, 
&ey  were  not    bound   to  afford   them  the  use  of  bowls  or 

ficbcra  gratis." 
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In  this  prison,  which  is  still  tenned  the  Whig's  Vault, 
several  died  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  such  a  situation ; 
and  others  broke  their  limbs,  and  incurred  fatal  injury,  in 
desp^ate  attempts  to  escape  from  their  stem  prison-house. 
Over  the  graves  of  these  unhappy  persons,  their  friends, 
after  the  Revolution,  erected  a  monument  with  a  suitable 
inscription. 

This  peculiar  shrine  of  the  Whig  martyrs  is  very  much 
honoured  by  their  descendants,  though  residing  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and  death.  My 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  told  me,  that  being  once  upon 
a  tour  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  probably  about  forty  years 
since,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  involve  himself  in  the  labyrinth 
of  passages  and  tracks  which  cross,  in  every  direction,  the 
extensive  waste  called  Lochar  Moss,  near  Diunfries,  out  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to  extricate  himself; 
and  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  a  guide,  since 
such  people  as  he  saw  were  engaged  in  digging  their  peats 
— a  work  of  paramount  necessity,  which  will  hardly  brook 
interruption.  Mr.  Walker  could,  therefore,  only  procure  un- 
intelligible directions  in  the  southern  brogue,  which  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Meams.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
himself  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  he  stated  his  case  to  a 
farmer  of  rather  the  better  class,  who  was  employed,  as  the 
others,  in  digging  his  winter  fuel.  The  old  man  at  first  made 
the  same  excuse  with  those  who  had  already  declined  acting 
as  the  traveller's  guide ;  but  perceiving  him  in  great  perplexity, 
and  paying  the  respect  due  to  his  profession,  "You  are  a 
clergyman,  sir?"  he  said.  Mr.  Walker  assented.  "And  I 
observe  from  your  speech,  that  you  are  from  the  north  ?  " — 
"  You  are  right,  my  good  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  may 
I  ask  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  place  called  Dunnottar  ? " 
— "  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  my  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  "  since  I  have  been  seveTa\  ^eax^  >iJcv'e.  mvKssX^x^  ^^  "^^ 
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pariah." — "I  am  glad  to  heiir  it,"  said  the  Dumfriesian,  "for 
one  of  my  near  relations  iies  buried  there,  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  monument  over  his  grave.  I  would  give  half  of 
what  I  am  aught,  to  know  if  it  is  still  in  existence." — "  He 
was  one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Whig's  Vault  at  the 
castle?"  said  the  minister;  "for  there  are  few  southlanders 
besides  lying  in  our  churchyard,  and  none,  I  think,  having 
monuments." — "Evensae — even  sae,"  said  the  old  Cameronian, 
for  such  was  the  farmer.  He  then  laid  down  his  spade,  cast 
on  his  coat,  and  heartily  offered  to  see  the  minister  out  of 
the  moss,  if  he  should  lose  the  rest  of  the  day's  dargue.  Mr. 
Walker  was  able  to  requite  him  amply,  in  his  opinion,  by 
reciting  the  epitaph,  which  he  remembered  by  heart.  The 
old    man  was  enchanted    with    finding   the    memory  of  his 

,    grandfather  or  great-grandfather  faithfully  recorded  amongst 
mes  of  brother  sufferers  ;  and  rejecting  all  other  offers 

■  of  recompense,  only  requested,   after   he  had  guided   Mr. 

IWaUter  to  a  safe  and  dry  road,  that  he  would  let  him  have  a 

■written  copy  of  the  inscription. 

as  whilst  I  was  listening  to  this  story,  and  looking  at 

Ktfie  monument  referred  to,  that  I  saw  Old  Mortality  engaged 

■'fn  his  daily  task  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the  ornaments  and 
5)itaphs  upon  the  tomb.     His  appearance  and  equipment 

.  "Were  exactly  as  described  in  the  Novel.  I  was  very  desirous 
to  see  something  of  a  person  so  singular,  and  expected  to  have 
done  so,  as  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  hospitable  and 
liberal-spirited  minister.  But  though  Mr.  Walker  invited  him 
up  after  dinner  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  to 
which  he  was  supposed  not  to  be  very  averse,  yet  he  would 
not  speak  frankly  upon  the  subject  of  his  occupation.  He 
was  in  bad  humour,  and  had,  according  to  his  phrase,  no 
freedom  for  conversation  with  us. 

His  spirit  had  been  sorely  vexed  by  hearing,  in  a  certain 
Aher&oriaoi  kirk,  the  psalmody  directed  by  a  pitch-pipe,  or 
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some  similar  instrument,  which  was  to  Old  Mortality  the 
abomination  of  abominations.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  at  ease  with  his  company  ;  he  might  suspect  the 
questions  asked  by  a  north- country  minister  and  a  young 
barrister  to  savour  more  of  idle  curiosity  than  profit.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  phrase  of  John  Bunyan,  Old  Mortality  went  On 
his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

The  remarkable  figure  and  occupation  of  this  ancient 
pilgrim  was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  an  account  trans- 
mitted by  my  fiiend  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise 
at  Dumfiries,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations  of  a  similar 
nature.  From  this,  besides  some  other  circumstances, 
ainong  which  are  those  of  the  old  man's  death,  I  learned 
the  particulars  described  in  the  text.  I  am  also  informed, 
that  the  old  palmer's  family,  in  the  third  generation,  survives, 
and  is  highly  respected  both  for  talents  and  worth. 

While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I 
received  the  following  communication  firom  Mr.  Train,  whose 
undeviating  kindness  had,  during  the  intervals  of  laborious 
duty,  collected  its  materials  fi'om  an  indubitable  source. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  periodical  visits  to  the  Glenkens,  I 
have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Robert  Paterson,  a 
son  of  Old  Mortality,  who  lives  in  the  little  village  of  Bal- 
maclellan ;  and  although  he  is  now  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  preserves  all  the  vivacity  of  youth — has  a  most  retentive 
memory,  and  a  mind  stored  with  information  far  above  what 
could  be  expected  firom  a  person  in  his  station  of  life.  To  him 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  relative  to  his 
father,  and  his  descendants  down  to  the  present  time. 

"Robert   Paterson,  alias  Old   Mortality,  was  the  son  of 
Walter  Paterson  and  Margaret  Scott,  who  occupied  the  farm 
of  Haggisha,  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  during  nearly  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Here  Robert  ^^&  Vsksccv^  \s&. 
the  memorable  year  17 15. 
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"  Being  the  your^est  son  of  a  numerous  family,  he,  at  an 
early  age,  went  to  serve  with  an  elder  brother,  n^med  Francis, 
who  rented,  from  Sir  John  Jardine  of  Applegarth,  a  smaD 
tract  in  Corncockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben,  During  his 
residence  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Gray, 
daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Jardine^ 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  wife  had  been,  for  a. 
considerable  time,  a  cook-maid  to  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of 
Closeburn,  who  procured  for  her  husband,  from  the  TJuie  of 
Queensberry,  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  freestone  quarry 
of  Gatelowbrigg,  in  the  parish  of  Morton.  Here  he  built  a 
house,  and  had  as  much  land  as  kept  a  horse  and  cow.  My 
informant  cannot  say,  with  certainty,  the  year  in  which  his 
father  took  up  his  residence  at  Gatelowbrigg,  but  he  is  sure 
jtinust  have  been  only  a  short  time  prior  to  the  year  1746, 
I,  during  the  memorable  frost  in  1740,  he  says  his  mother 
il  resided  in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick.  When 
s  Highlanders  were  returning  from  England  on  their  route 
to  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1 745-6,  they  plundered  Mr,  Paterson's 
house  at  Gatelowbrigg,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  as  far  as 
Glenbuck,  merely  because  he  said  to  one  of  the  straggling 
my,  that  their  retreat  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  as 
;  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  raised,  not  only 
jftinst  the  bloody  and  wicked  house  of  Stewart,  but  against 
il  who  attempted  lo  support  the  abominable  heresies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that 
Old  Mortality  had,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life, 
^BRbibed  the  religious  enthusiasm  by  which  he  afterwards 
^Hfccame  so  much  distinguished. 

^^fc"The  religious  sect  called  Hill-men,  or  Cameronlans,  was 
^^p  that  time  much  noted  for  austerity  and  devotion,  in 
^^■litation  of  Cameron,  their  founder,  of  whose  tenets  Old 
^^Hortality  became  a  most  strenuous  supporter.  He  made 
^^Klpieni Journeys  into  Galloway  to  attend  their  conventicles, 
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and  occasionally  carried  with  him  gravestones  from  his  quarry 
at  Gatelowbrigg,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  righteous  whose 
dust  had  been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Old  Mortality  was 
not  one  of  those  religious  devotees,  who,  although  one  eye  is 
seemingly  turned  towards  heaven,  keep  the  other  steadfastly 
fixed  on  some  sublunary  object.  As  his  enthusiasm  increased, 
his  journeys  into  Galloway  became  more  frequent;  and  he 
gradually  neglected  even  the  common  prudential  duty  of 
providing  for  his  offspring.  From  about  the  year  1758,  he 
neglected  wholly  to  return  from  Galloway  to  his  wife  and  five 
children  at  Gatelowbrigg,  which  induced  her  to  send  her 
eldest  son  Walter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Galloway, 
in  search  of  his  father.  After  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  district,  from  the  Nick  of  Benncorie  to  the  Fell 
of  BaruUion,  he  found  him  at  last  working  on  the  Cameronian 
monuments,  in  the  old  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dee,  opposite  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The 
little  wanderer  used  all  the  influence  in  his  power  to  induce 
his  father  to  return  to  his  family  j  but  in  vain.  Mrs.  Paterson 
sent  even  some  of  her  female  children  into  Galloway  in 
search  of  their  father,  for  the  same  purpose  of  persuading 
him  to  return  home;  but  without  any  success.  At  last,  in 
the  summer  of  1768,  she  removed  to  the  little  upland  village 
of  Balmaclellan,  in  the  Glenkens  of  Galloway,  where,  upon 
the  small  pittance  derived  from  keeping  a  little  school,  she 
supported  her  numerous  family  in  a  respectable  manner. 

"  There  is  a  small  monumental  stone  in  the  farm  of  the 
Caldon,  near  the  House  of  the  Hill,  in  Wigtonshire,  which  is 
highly  venerated  as  being  the  first  erected,  by  Old  Mortality, 
to  the  memory  of  several  persons  who  fell  at  that  place  in 
defence  of  their  religious  tenets  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Second.* 

♦  "  The  house  was  stormed  by  a  Captain  OicJnax^  ai  \i\^55Qicax^.^^^^^ 
was  shot  in  the  attack, " 
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"  From  the  Caldon,  the  labours  of  Old  Mortality,  in  the 
course  of  time,  spread  over  nearly  all  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  There  are  few  churchyards  in  Ayrshire,  Galloway, 
or  Dumfries-shire,  where  the  work  of  his  chisel  is  not  yet 
to  be  seen.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  work  of 
ahy  other  artist  by  the  primitive  rudeness  of  the  emblems  of 
death,  and  of  the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the  ill -formed 
blocks  of  his  erection.  This  task  of  repairing  and  erecting 
gravestones,  practised  without  fee  or  reward,  was  the  only 
ostensible  employment  of  this  singular  person  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.  The  door  of  every  Cameronian's  house  was 
indeed  open  to  him  at  all  times  when  he  chose  to  enter,  and 
he  was  gladly  received  as  an  inmate  of  the  family ;  but  he 
did  not  invariably  accept  of  these  civilities,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  account  of  his  frugal  expenses,  found, 
amongst  other  little  papers  (some  of  which  I  have  likewise 
in  my  possession),  in  his  pocket-book  after  his  death. 

"  Gatehouse  of  Fleets  ^k  February ^  1796. 

Robert  Paterson  debtor  to  Margaret  Chrystai.e. 

To  drye  Lodginge  for  seven  weeks      .....  £0     4     i 

To  Four  Auchlet  of  Ait  Meal 034 

To  6  Lippies  of  potatoes 013 

To  Lent  Money  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Reid's  Sacrament   .         .060 
To  3  Chappins  of  Yell  with  Sandy  the  Keelman  *        .         .009 


£^  15    5 

Received  in  part  .         .         .         .     o  10     o 

Unpaid         .  .  £0     5     5 

"This  statement  shows  the  religious  wanderer  to  have 
been  very  poor  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  was  so  more  by  choice 
than  through  necessity,  as  at  the  period  here  alluded  to,  his 

♦  "  A  well-known  humorist,  still  alive,  popularly  called  by  the  name 
of  Old  Keelybags,  who  deals  in  the  keel  or  chalk  with  which  farmers 
mark  their  flocks.'' 
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children  were  all  comfortably  situated,  and  were  most  anxious 
to  keep  their  father  at  home,  but  no  entreaty  could  induce 
him  to  alter  his  erratic  way  of  life.  He  travelled  from  one 
churchyard  to  another,  mounted  on  his  old  white  pony,  till 
the  last  day  of  his  existence,  and  died,  as  you  have  described, 
at  Bankhill,  near  Lockerby,  on  the  14th  February,  1801,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  As  soon  as  his  body  was  found, 
intimation  was  sent  to  his  sons  at  Balmaclellan ;  but  from  the 
great  depth  of  the  snow  at  that  time,  the  letter  communicat- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  death  was  so  long  detained  by  the 
way,  that  the  remains  of  the  pilgrim  were  interred  before  any 
of  his  relations  could  arrive  at  Bankhill. 

"The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  account  of  his 
funeral  expenses, — the  original  of  which  I  have  in  my 
possession : — 

**  Memorandum  of  the  Funral  Charges  of  Robert  Paterson,  who 
dyed  at  Bankhill  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1801. 

To  a  Cofifon jfo  12     o 

To  Munting  for  do.  .         .         .         .         .  .         .028 

To  a  Shirt  for  him 056 

To  a  pair  of  Gotten  Stockings 020 

To  Bread  at  the  Founral  .         .         .         .  .         .         .026 

To  Chise  at  ditto      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .030 

To  I  pint  Rume       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .046 

To  I  pint  Whiskie   .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .040 

To  a  man  going  to  Annan  .  .  .  .020 

To  the  grave  diger .  .         .         .  .         .         .010 

To  Linnen  for  a  sheet  to  him  .         .         .028 

£2     I   10 
Taken  off  him  when  dead         .176 

£>o  14     4 


"The  above  account  is  authenticated  by  the  son  of  the 
deceased. 

"M7  {riend  was  prevented  \i^  vcv^Y^-^oiY^oxv  Sx^^-a^-  ^'^^ 
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going  to  Bankhill  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father,  which 
reeret  very  much,  as  he  is  not  aware  in  what  chucchyaid  hi 

Ki  interred. 
'For  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  small  monument  to  hi^ 
mory,  I   have  made  every  possible  enquiry,  wherever  t 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance  of  finding  out  where  014 
Mortality  was  laid  ;  hut  1  have  done  so  in  vain,  as  his  death, 
is  not  registered  in  the  session-book  of  any  of  the  neigh-      ; 
bouring  parishes.     I  am  sorry  to  think,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, this  singular  person,  who  spent  so  many  years  of  his 
lengthened  existence  in  striving  with  his  chisel  and  mallet  to      I 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  many  less  deserving  than  himself,      , 
must  remain  even  without  a  single  stone  to  mark  out  the      I 
resting  place  of  his  mortal  remains.  i 

"  Old  Mortality  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Walter,  and  John ;  ' 
the  former,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  lives  in  the  < 
village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  is 
much  respected  by  his  neighbours.  Walter  died  several 
years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  family  now  respectably 
situated  in  this  point.  John  went  to  America  in  the  year 
1776,  and,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  settled  at  Baltimore." 
Old  No!  himself  is  said  to  have  loved  an  innocent  jest. 
(See  Captain  Hodgson's  Memoirs.)  Old  Mortality  somewhat 
resembled  the  Protector  in  this  turn  to  festivity.  Like 
Master  Silence,  he  had  been  merry  twice  and  once  in  his 
time ;  hut  even  his  jests  were  of  a  melancholy  and  sepulchral 
nature,  and  sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience  to  himself, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote  : — 

The  old  man  was  at  one  time  following  his  wonted  occupa-      ] 
tion  of  repairing  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Girthon,  and  the  sexton  of  the  parish  was  plying  his       ' 
kindred  task  at  no  small  distance.     Some  roguish  urchins  were 
sporting  near  them,  and  by  their  noisy  gambols  disturbing  the 
iwl/  men  in  their  serious  occupation.     The  most  petulant  Q 


'Jr  serious  occupation.     The  most  petulant  of^^ 
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the  juvenile  party  were  two  or  three  boys,  grandchildren  of  a 
person  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cooper  Climent.  This 
artist  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  Girthon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  for  making  and  selling  ladles,  caups, 
bickers,  bowls,  spoons,  cogues,  and  trenchers,  formed  of 
wood,  for  the  use  of  the  country  people.  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  ngtwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Cooper's  vessels, 
they  were  apt,  when  new,  to  impart  a  reddish  tinge  to  what- 
ever liquor  was  put  into  them,  a  circumstance  not  uncommon 
in  like  cases. 

The  grandchildren  of  this  dealer  in  wooden  work  took  it 
into  their  head  to  ask  the  sexton,  what  use  he  could  possibly 
make  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  old  coffins  which  were 
thrown  up  in  opening  new  graves.  "Do  you  not  know," 
said  Old  Mortality,  "  that  he  sells  them  to  your  grandfather, 
who  makes  them  into  spoons,  trenchers,  bickers,  bowies,  and 
so  forth  ?  "  At  this  assertion,  the  youthful  group  broke  up  in 
great  confusion  and  disgust,  on  reflecting  how  many  meals 
they  had  eaten  out  of  dishes  which,  by  Old  Mortality's 
account,  were  only  fit  to  be  used  at  a  banquet  of  witches  or 
of  ghoules.  They  carried  the  tidings  home,  when  many  a 
dinner  was  spoiled  by  the  loathing  which  the  intelligence  . 
imparted ;  for  the  account  of  the  materials  was  supposed  to 
explain  the  reddish  tinge  which,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Cooper's  fame,  had  seemed  somewhat  suspicious.  The 
ware  of  Cooper  Climent  was  rejected  in  horror,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  his  rivals  the  muggers,  who  dealt  in  earthenware. 
The  man  of  cutty-spoon  and  ladle  saw  his  trade  interrupted, 
and  learned  the  reason,  by  his  quondam  customers  coming 
upon  him  in  wrath  to  return  the  goods  which  were  composed 
of  such  unhallowed  materials,  and  demand  repayment  of  their 
money.  In  this  disagreeable  predicament^  t\x<^  lof^^at^  'ice^>.^«. 
cited  Old  Mortality  into  a  couit  oi  *^\i?»\k.e.,  ^V<et^  ^^^  ^^^^"^^^ 
that  the  wood  he  used  in  his  trade  >n^  n^c^"^  ^"^  "^^  ^"^^^ 


w 
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old   winu-pipes   bought  from  smugglers,  with  whom  the 

!OunLry  then  abounded,  a  circumstance  which  fully  accounted 

for  thi'ir  imjiarling  a  colour  to  their  contents.     Old  Mortality 

hiniwiir  miiile  the  fullest  declaration,  that  he  had  no  other 

c  iii  making  the  assertion,  than  to  check  the  petulance 

children.     But  it  is  easier  to  take  away  a  good  name 

~t  n.'Store  it.     Cooper  Climent's  business  continued  to 

;ui«h,  and  he  died  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
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♦-♦ 

CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 


cc 


Why  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil 

Through  death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 

Reclaim  his  long-asserted  spoil,  ' 
And  lead  oblivion  into  day  ? 

Langhorne. 

TV  yr  OST  readers,"  says  the  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Pattieson, 


"must  haye  witnessed  with  delight  the  joyous 
burst  which  attends  the  dismissing  of  a  village- school  on  a 
fine  summer  evening.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  childhood, 
repressed  with  so  much  difficulty  during  the  tedious  hours 
of  discipline,  may  then  be  seen  to  explode,  as  it  were,  in 
shout,  and  song,  and  frolic,  as  the  little  urchins  join  in  groups 
on  their  play-ground,  and  arrange  their  matches  of  sport  for 
the  evening.  But  there  is  one  individual  who  partakes  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  moment  of  dismission,  whose 
feelings  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  so 
apt  to  receive  his  s)anpathy.  I  mean  the  teacher  himself, 
who,  stunned  with  the  hum,  and  suffocated  with  the  closeness 
of  his  school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day  (himself  against 
a  host)  in  controlling  petulance,  excitm%  v5\<iaSKt^c«fc  \s^ 
action,  striving  to  enlighten  stupidity,  ^xvd^aiQO^a«^^l^^^^«^'^^ 


t 
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obstinacy ;  and  whose  very  powers  of  intellect  have  been 
confounded  by  hearing  the  same  dull  lesson  repeated  a 
hundred  times  by  rote,  and  only  varied  by  the  various 
blunders  of  the  reciters.  E^'en  the  flowers  of  classic  genius, 
with  which  his  solitary  fancy  is  most  gratified,  have  been 
rendered  degraded,  in  his  imagination,  by  their  connexion 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishment ;  bo  that  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably 
allied  in  association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous 
recitation  of  some  blubbering  school-boy.  If  to  these  mental 
distresses  are  added  a  delicate  frame  of  body,  and  a  mind 
ambitious  of  some  higher  distinction  than  that  of  being  the 
tyrant  of  childhood,  the  reader  may  have  some  slight  con- 
ception of  the  relief  which  a  solitary  walk,  in  the  cool  of  a 
fine  summer  evening,  affords  to  the  head  which  has  ached, 
and  the  nerves  which  have  been  shattered,  for  so  many 
hours,  in  plying  the  irksome  task  of  public  instruction. 

"To  me  these  evening  strolls  have  been  the  happiest  hours 
of  an  unhappy  life;  and  if  any  gentle  reader  shall  hereafter 
find  pleasure  in  perusing  these  lucubrations,  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing he  should  know,  that  the  plan  of  them  has  been  usually 
traced  in  those  moments,  when  relief  from  toil  and  clamour, 
combined  with  the  quiet  scenery  around  me,  has  disposed 
my  mind  to  the  task  of  composition. 

My  chief  haunt,  in  these  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  the 
i&inks  of  the  small  stream,  which,  winding  through  a  '  lone 
■wle  of  green  bracken,'  passes  in  front  of  the  village  school- 
house  of  Gandercleugh.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  disturbed  from  my  meditations,  m  order  to 
return  the  scrape,  or  doffed  bonnet,  of  such  str^glers  among 
my  pupils  as  fish  tor  trouts  or  minnows  in  the  little  brook, 
W  seek  rushes  and  wild-flowers  by  its  margin.  But,  beyond 
'flie  space  I  have  mentioned,  the  juvenile  anglers  do  not,  after 
'^piasst,    voluMaiWy  extend  their  excursions.      The  cause  is, 
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that  farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in  a  recess  which 
seems  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  steep  heathy  bank, 
there  is  a  deserted  burial-ground,  which  the  little  cowards 
are  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight.  To  me,  however, 
the  place  has  an  inexpressible  charm.  It  has  beeii  long  the 
lavourite  termination  of  my  walks,  and,  if  my  kind  patron 
forgets  not  his  promise,  will  (and  probably  at  no  very  distant 
day)  be  my  final  resting-place  after  my  mortal  pilgrimage.* 

"  It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the  solemnity  of  feeling 
attached  to  a  burial-ground,  without  exciting  those  of  a  more 
unpleasing  description.  Having  been  very  little  used  for 
many  years,  the  few  hillocks  which  rise  above  the  level  plain 
are  covered  with  the  same  short  velvet  turf.  The  monu- 
ments, of  which  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight,  are  half 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No  newly- 
erected  tomb  disturbs  the  sober  serenity  of  our  reflections  by 
reminding  us  of  recent  calamity,  and  no  rank-springing  grass 
forces  upon  our  imagination  the  recollection,  that  it  owes 
its  dark  luxuriance  to  the  foul  and  festering  remnants  of 
mortality  which  ferment  beneath.  The  daisy  which  sprinkles 
the  sod,  and  the  harebell  which  hangs  over  it,  derive  their 
pure  nourishment  firom  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  their  growth 
impresses  us  with  no  degrading  or  disgusting  recollections. 
Death  has  indeed  been  here,  and  its  traces  are  before  us; 
but  they  are  softened  and  deprived  of  their  horror  by  our 
distance  from  the  period  when  they  have  been  first  impressed. 
Those  who  sleep  beneath  are  only  connected  with  us  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  have  once  been  what  we  now  are,  and 
that,  as  their  relics  are  now  identified  with   their  mother 

♦  Note,  by  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham. — ^That  I  kept  my  plight  in 
this  melancholy  matter  with  my  deceased  and  lamented  friend,  appeareth 
from  a  handsome  headstone,  erected  at  my  proper  charges  in  this  spot, 
bearing  the  name  and  calling  of  Peter  Pattieson,  with  the  da.t«.  csl  Vss* 
nativity. and  sepulture;  together  also  "wVfila.  a  \fi&>casi<aK3  ^"l\s>&  \s\ko&s», 
attested  bf  myse\£,  as  his  superior  atid  palioxi**-'^*  C 
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^Bsirth,  ours  shall,  at  some  future  period,  undergo  the  same 

^transformation. 

"  Yet,  although  the  moss  has  been  collected  on  the  most 
modern  of  these  humble  tombs  during  four  generations  of 
mankind,  the  memory  of  some  of  those  who  sleep  beneath 
them  is  still  held  in  reverent  remembrance.  It  is  true,  that, 
upon  the  largest,  and,  to  an  antiquary,  the  most  interesting 
monument  of  the  group,  which  bears  the  effigies  of  a 
doughty  knight  in  his  hood  of  mail,  with  his  shield  hanging 
on  his  breast,  the  armorial  bearings  are  defaced  by  time,  and 
a  few  worn-out  letters  may  be  read  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
decipherer.  Dm.  Johan — de  Hamel, — ot  Jahan—de  Lamd — 
And  it  is  also  true,  that  of  another  tomb,  richly  sculptured 
with  an  ornamental  cross,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff,  tradirion 

►can  only  aver,  that  a  certain  nameless  bishop  lies  interred 
ihere.  But  upon  other  two  stones  which  He  beside,  may 
Btili  be  read  in  rude  prose,  and  ruder  rhyme,  the  history  of 
those  who  sleep  beneath  them.  They  belong,  we  are  assured 
by  the  epitaph,  to  the  class  of  persecuted  Presbyterians  who 
afforded  a  melancholy  subject  for  history  in  the  times  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  successor.*  In  returning  from  the  battle 
of  Pentland  Hills,  a  parly  of  the  insurgents  had  been  attacked 
in  this  glen  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  King's  troops,  and 
three  or  four  either  killed  in  the  skirmish,  or  shot  after  being 
made  prisoners,  as  rebels  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
The  peasantry  continued  to  attach  to  the  tombs  of  those 
victims  of  prelacy  an  honour  which  they  do  not  render  to 
more  splendid  mausoleums ;  and,  when  they  point  them  out 
to  their  sons,  and  narrate  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  usually 
conclude,  by  exhorting  them  to  be  ready,  should  times  call 

Pit,  to  resist  to  the  death  in  the  ciiuse  of  civil  and  religious 
rty,  like  their  brave  forefathers. 


*  James,  Seventh  King  of  Scotland  of  that  niitiie,  and  Socond  tceorJing 
itfon  o/theKJnpa  of  England.  — J.  C.  -^^^h 
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"Although  I  am  far  from  venerating  the  peculiar  tenets 
asserted  by  those  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of  those 
men,  and  whose  intolerance  and  narrow-minded  bigotry  are  at 
least  as  conspicuous  as  their  devotional  zeal,  yet  it  is  without 
depreciating  the  memory  of  those  sufferers,  many  of  whom 
united  the  independent  sentiments  of  a  Hampden  with  the 
suffering  zeal  of  a  Hooper  or  Latimer.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  forget,  that  many  even  of  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  crushing  what  they  conceived  the 
rebellious  and  seditious  spirit  of  those  unhappy  wanderers, 
displayed  themselves,  when  called  upon  to  suffer  for  their 
political  and  religious  opinions,  the  same  daring  and  devoted 
zeal,  tinctured,  in  their  case,  with  chivalrous  loyalty,  as  in  the 
former  with  republican  enthusiasm.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked of  the  Scottish  character,  that  the  stubbornness  with 
which  it  is  moulded  shows  most  to  advantage  in  adversity, 
when  it  seems  akin  to  the  native  sycamore  of  their  hills,  which 
scorns  to  be  biassed  in  its  mode  of  growth  even  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  prevailing  wind,  but,  shooting  its  branches  with 
equal  boldness  in  every  direction,  shows  no  weather-side  to 
the  storm,  and  may  be  broken,  but  can  never  be  bended.  It 
must  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  my  countrymen  as  they 
fall  under  my  own  observation.  When  in  foreign  countries,  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  are  more  docile.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  from  this  digression. 

"One  summer  evening,  as  in  a  stroll,  such  as  I  have 
described,  I  approached  this  deserted  mansion  of  the  dead,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  sounds  distinct  from  those 
which  usually  soothe  its  solitude,  the  gentle  chiding,  namely, 
of  the  brook,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  of 
three  gigantic  ash-trees,  which  mark  the  cemetery.  The  clink 
of  a  hammer  was,  on  this  occasion,  distinctly  heard;  and  I 
entertained  some  alarm  that  a  march-dike^  lorv^xsssjij&iiais^^"^ 
the  two  propnetoxs  whose  estates  y^^i^  ^Yvv^'si^^il  \ss^^'sa:^^>ss:^J^ 
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brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  glen,  in  order  to  substi- 
tute its  rectilinear  deformity  for  the  graceful  winding  of  the 
natural  boundary.*  As  I  approached,  I  was  agreeably  un- 
deceived. An  old  man  was  seated  upon  the  monument  of 
the  slaughtered  presbyterians,  and  busily  employed  in  deepen- 
ing, with  his  chisel,  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  which, 
announcir^,  in  scriptural  language,  the  promised  blessings 
of  futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized  the 
murderers  with  corresponding  violence.  A  blue  bonnet  of 
unusual  dimensions  covered  the  grey  hairs  of  the  pious  work- 
man. His  dress  was  a  large  old-fashioned  coat  of  the  coarse 
cloth  called  haddin-grey,  usually  worn  by  the  elder  peasants, 
with  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  and  the  whole  suit, 
&ough  still  in  decent  repair,  had  obviously  seen  a  train  of 
mg  service.  Strong  clouted  shoes,  studded  with  hobnails, 
id  gramoches  or  ie^ns,  made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed 
equipment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves  a  pony, 
the  companion  of  his  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness, 
as  well  as  its  projecting  bones  and  hollow  eyes,  indicated  its 
antiquity.  It  was  harnessed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  with 
a  pair  of  branks,  a  hair  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  sunk,  or  cushion 
of  straw,  instead  of  bridle  and  saddle.  A  canvas  pouch  hung 
around  the  neck  of  the  animal,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of 
containing  the  rider's  tools,  and  anything  else  he  might  have 
icasion  to  carry  with  him.     Although  I  had  never  seen  the 

I  dCEin  it  fitting  that  the  teadct  should  he  apprised  that  this  limitary 
inndaty  between  the  conletminous  heritable  pruperty  of  his  honour  the 
Laird  of  Gandercleugh,  and  his  honour  the  Laiid  of  Gusedub,  was  to 
have  been  in  fashion  an  agger,  oc  rather  mums  of  uncemenled  granite, 
called  by  the  vulgar  a  dry-slaiie  dyie,  surmounted,  ot  coped,  asftte 
viridi,  i.e.  with  a  sod-lurf.  Truly  their  honours  fell  into  discord  concern- 
ing two  roods  of  marshy  ground,  near  the  cove  called  the  Bedral's  Beild ; 
and  the  controversy,  having  some  years  bygone  been  removed  from  before 
the  judges  of  the  land  (with  whom  it  abode  long),  even  unto  the  Great 
City  of  London  and  Ihe  Assembly  of  the  Nobles  thereb,  is,  as  Imayi^, 

-      -      -J,  c,  "^^^^m 
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old  man  before,  yet  from  the  singnlarity  of  his  employment, 
and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recc^nizing 
a  religious  itinerant  whom  I  had  often  heard  talked  of,  and 
who  was  known  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Old 
Mortality. 

"Where  this  man  was  bom,  or  what  was  his  real  name,  I  . 
have  never  been  able  to  learn:  nor  are  the  motives  which 
made  him  desert  his  home,  and  adopt  the  erratic  mode  of 
life  which  he  pursued,  known  to  me  except  very  generally. 
According  to  the  belief  of  most  people,  he  was  a  native  of 
either  the  county  of  Dumfries  or  Galloway,  and  lineally 
descended  from  some  of  those  champions  of  the  Covenant, 
whose  deeds  and  sufferings  were  his  favourite  theme.  He  is 
said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  small  moorland 
form ;  but,  whether  from  pecimiary  losses,  or  domestic  mis- 
£[»rtune,  he  had  long  renounced  that  and  every  other  gainful 
calling.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  left  his  house,  his 
home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  imtil  the  day  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

"During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regu- 
lated his  circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  unfor- 
tmiate  Covenanters,  who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the 
executioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  monarchs  of 
the  Stewart  line.  These  are  most  numerous  in  the  western 
districts  of  A)t,  Galloway,  and  Dumfries ;  but  they  are  also 
to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  fugitives 
had  fought,  or  fallen,  or  suffered  by  military  or  civil  execution. 
Their  tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human  habitation,  in  the 
remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  the  wanderers  had  fled  for 
concealment  But  wherever  they  existed,  Old  Mortality  was 
sure  to  visit  them  when  his  annual  round  brought  them  within 
bis  reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the 
moor-fowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  him  busied 
in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the  gie^  sXatves^  xec«5<iro\%^'«>&c^^«^ 
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I^dlisel  the  half-defaced  inscriptions,  and  repairing  the  emblems 
Mrf  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually 
Flftdonied.  Motives  of  the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devo- 
[  lion  induced  the  old  man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of 
l-ejdstence  to  perform  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
tceased  warriors  of  the  church.  He  considered  himself  as 
*  Cblfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of  posterity 
the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  thereby  trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light, 
which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to  defend  their  religion 
even  unto  blood. 

In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to 
1,  or  was  known  to  accept,  pecuniary  assistance.  It  is 
le,  his  wants  were  very  few ;  for  wherever  he  went,  he  found 
leady  quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Cameronian  of  his  own 
sect,  or  of  some  other  religious  person.  The  hospitality  which 
was  reverentially  paid  to  him  he  always  acknowledged,  by 
repairing  the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  belonging  to 
the  family  or  ancestors  of  his  host  As  the  wanderer  was 
usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this  pious  task  within  the  precincts 
of  some  country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the  solitary  tomb- 
stone among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover  and  the  black- 
cock with  the  dink  of  his  chisel  and  mallet,  with  his  old  white 
pony  grazing  by  his  side,  he  acquired,  from  his  converse 
long  the  dead,  the  popular  appellation  of  Old  Mortality, 
The  character  of  such  a  man  could  have  in  it  little  con- 
Ion  even  with  innocent  gaiety.  Yet,  among  those  of  his 
own  religious  persuasion,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  cheerfuL 
The  descendants  of  persecutors,  or  those  whom  he  supposed 
guilty  of  entertaining  similar  tenets,  and  the  scoffers  at  religion 
by  whom  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  he  usually  termed  the 
generation  of  vipers.  Conversing  with  others,  he  was  grave 
and  sententious,  not  without  a  cast  of  severity.  But  he  is 
9&i  never  to  have  been   observed  to  give  way  to  violent 
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passion,  excepting  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  mischievous 
truant-boy  defaced  with  a  stone  the  nose  of  a  cherub's  face, 
which  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  re-touching.  I  am  in 
general  a  sparer  of  the  rod,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of 
Solomon,  for  which  school-boys  have  little  reason  to  thank 
his  memory ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  deemed  it  proper  to  show 
that  I  did  not  hate  the  child. — But  I  must  return  to  the 
circumstances  attending  my  first  interview  with  this  interest- 
ing enthusiast. 

"  In  accosting  Old  Mortality,  I  did  not  fail  to  pay  respect 
to  his  years  and  his  principles,  beginning  my  address  by  a 
respectful  apology  for  interrupting  his  labours.  The  old  man 
intermitted  the  operation  of  the  chisel,  took  off  his  spectacles 
and  wiped  ,them,  then,  replacing  them  on  his  nose,  ac- 
knowledged my  courtesy  by  a  suitable  return.  Encouraged 
by  his  affability,  I  intruded  upon  him  some  questions 
concerning  the  sufferers  on  whose  monument  he  was  now 
employed.  To  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters  was 
the  delight,  as  to  repair  their  monuments  was  the  business,  of 
his  Kfe.  He  was  profuse  in  the  communication  of  all  the 
minute  information  which  he  had  collected  concerning  them, 
their  wars,  and  their  wanderings.  One  would  almost  have 
supposed  he  must  have  been  their  contemporary,  and  have 
actually  beheld  the  passages  which  he  related,  so  much  had 
he  identified  his  feelings  and  opinions  with  theirs,  and  so 
much  had  his  narratives  the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witness. 

**  *  We,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, — *  we  are  the  only 
true  whigs.  Carnal  men  have  assumed  that  triumphant 
appellation,  following  him  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world. 
Which  of  them  would  sit  six  hours  on  a  wet  hill-side  to  hear 
a  godly  sermon  ?  I  trow  an  hour  o't  wad  staw  them.  They 
are  ne'er  a  hair  better  than  them  that  shamena  to  take  upon 
tfaemsells  the  persecuting  name  of  bludethirsfc^  \OTk&^*  '^s^&r 
seekers  all  of  them,  strivers  after  vfeaUYi,  ^owet^  ^xA  ^<2kS2^ 
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^^Hubition,  and  forgetters  alike  of  what  has  been  dree'd  and 
^^Bone  by  the  mighty  men  who  stood  in  the  gap  in  the  great 
^^Hay  of  wrath.  Nae  wonder  they  dread  the  accomplishment 
^^Hf  what  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Peden 
^P^pat  precious  servant  of  the  Lord,  none  of  whose  words  fell 
■  to  the  ground),  that  the  French  monzies  *  sail  rise  as  fast  in 
the  glens  of  Ayr,  and  the  kenns  of  Galloway,  as  ever  the 
Highlandmen  did  in  1677,     ■^■^'^  "°^  '^''^y  ^'^^  gripping  to 

»the  bow  and  to  the  spear,  when  they  suld  be  mourning  for  a 
snfu'  land  and  a  broken  covenant.' 
"Soothing  the  old  man  by  letting  his  peculiar  opinions 
pass  without  contradiction,  and  anxious  to  prolong  converea- 
tion  with  so  singular  a  character,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
-  accept  that  hospitahty,  which  Mr.  Cleishbotham  is  always 
willing  to  extend  to  those  who  need  it.  In  our  way  to  the 
schoolmaster's  house,  wc  called  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  where 
I  was  pretty  certain  I  should  find  my  patron  about  that  hour 

tof  the  evening.  After  a  courteous  interchange  of  civihties, 
Old  Mortality  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  join  his 
host  in  a  single  glass  of  liquor,  and  that  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  name  the  pledge,  which  he  prefaced 
with  a  grace  of  about  five  minutes,  and  then,  with  bonnet 
doffed  and  eyes  uplifted,  drank  to  the  memory  of  those 
heroes  of  ihe  Kirk  who  had  first  uplifted  her  banner  upon  the 
mountains.  As  no  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to 
extend  his  conviviality  to  a  second  cup,  my  patron  accompanied 
him  home,  and  accommodated  him  in  the  Prophet's  Chamber, 
as  it  is  his  pleasure  to  call  the  closet  which  holds  a  spare 
bed,  and  which'  is  frequently  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  poor 
traveller.! 

*  Probably  momieurs.     It  would  seem  tliat  this  was  spoken  durii^ 
the  apprehensionE  of  invasion  from  France. ^/^iMiAe/r. 

f  He  might  have  added,  and  foi  the  riih  also  ;  since,   I  laud  uij 
^^^ttft^  ^lepeal  of  the  earth  have  also  takeo  haiboumge  ir 
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"  The  next  day  I  took  leave  of  Old  Mortality,  who  seemed 
affected  by  the  unusual  attention  with  which  I  had  cultivated 
his  acquaintance  and  listened  to  his  conversation.  After  he 
had  mounted,  not  vrithout  difficulty,  the  old  white  pony,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  *  The  blessing  of  our  Master 
be  with  you,  yoimg  man !  My  hours  are  like  the  ears  of  the 
latter  harvest,  and  your  days  are  yet  in  the  spring ;  and  yet 
you  may  be  gathered  into  the  garner  of  mortality  before  me, 
for  the  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  the  green  as  oft  as  the  ripe, 
and  there  is  a  colour  in  your  cheek,  that,  like  the  bud  of  the 
rose,  serveth  oft  to  hide  the  worm  of  corruption.  Wherefore 
labour  as  one  who  knoweth  not  when  his  master  calleth. 
And  if  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to  this  village  after  ye  are  gane 
hame  to  your  ain  place,  these  auld  withered  hands  will  frame 
a  stane  of  memorial,  that  your  name  may  not  perish  from 
among  the  people.' 

"I  thanked  Old  Mortality  for  his  kind  intentions  in  my 
behalf,  and  heaved  a  sigh,  not,  I  think,  of  regret  so  much 
as  of  resignation,  to  think  of  the  chance  that  I  might  soon 
require  his  good  offices.  But  though,  in  all  human  probability, 
he  did  not  err  in  supposing  that  my  span  of  life  may  be 
abridged  in  youth,  he  had  over-estimated  the  period  of  his 
own  pilgrimage  on  earth.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  has 
been  missed  in  all  his  usual  haunts,  while  moss,  lichen,'  and 
deer -hair,  are  fast  covering  those  stones,  to  cleanse  which 
had  been  the  business  of  his  life.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  century  he  closed  his  mortal  toils,  being  found  on  the 
highway  near  Lockerby,  in  Dumfries -shire,  exhausted  and 

domicile.  And,  during  the  service  of  my  hand -maiden,  Dorothy,  who 
was  buxom  and  comely  of  aspect,  his  Honour  the  Laird  of  Smackawa,  in 
his  peregrinations  to  and  from  the  metropolis,  was  wont  to  prefer  my 
Prophet's  Chamber  even  to  the  sanded  chamber  of  dais  in  the  Wallace 
Inn,  and  to  bestow  a  mutchkin,  as  he  would  jocosely  say,  to  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  house,  but,  in  reality,  to  assure  himself  of  m^  ca\!c>.^^kss!^ 
during  the  evening. — J.  C. 
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^^^Miderings,  was  standing  by  the  side  of  his  dying  master. 

^^^Bere  was  found  about  his  person  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for 

^^B^  decent  interment,  which  serves  to  show  that  his  death  was 

^^K  no  ways  hastened  by  violence  or  by  want     The  common 

'       people  still  regard  his  memory  with  great  respect ;  and  many 

are  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  which  he  repaired  will  not 

again  require  the  assistance  of  the  chisel.     They  even  assert, 

that  on  the  tombs  where  the  manner  of  the  martyrs'  murda 

is   recorded,    I  heir   names   have   remained   indelibly   le^ble 

since  the  death  of  Old  Mortality,  while  those  of  the  peree- 

cutors,  sculptured  on  the  same  monuments,  have  been  entirely 

defaced.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  fond 

imagination,  and  that,  since  the  time  of  the  pious  pilgrim,  the 

monuments  which  were  the  objects  of  his  care  are  hastening, 

like  all  earthly  memorials,  into  ruin  or  decay. 

"  My  readers  will  of  course  underetand,  that  in  embodying 
into  one  compressed  narrative  many  of  the  anecdotes  which  I 
had  the  advantage  of  deriving  from  Old  Mortality,  I  hav^ 
been  far  from  adopting  either  his  style,  his  opinions,  or  evai 
hi),  facts,  so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  been  distorted  by 
|iarty  prejudice,  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  or  verify 
ihem  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  tradition,  afforded 
by  the  representatives  of  either  party, 

K'  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  I  have  consulted  such 
orland  farmers  from  the  western  districts,  as,  by  the 
dneas  of  their  landlords,  or  otherwise,  have  been  able, 
during  the  late  general  change  of  property,  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  gratings  on  which  their  grandsires  fed  their  flocks 
und  herds.  I  must  own,  that  of  late  days,  I  have  found  this 
a  limited  source  of  information,  I  have,  therefore,  called  in 
the  supplementary  aid  of  those  modest  itinerants,  whom  the 
scrupulous  civility  of  our  ancestors  denominated  travelling 
rcjiants,   bul  whom. 


^^lerch 
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this  as  in  more  material  particulars,  to  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  our  more  wealthy  neighbours,  we  have  learned  to 
call  packmen  or  pedlars.  To  country  weavers  travelling  in 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  their  winter  web,  but  more  especially  to 
tailors,  who,  from  their  sedentary  profession,  and  the  necessity, 
in  our  country,  of  exercising  it  by  temporary  residence  in  the 
families  by  whom  they  are  employed,  may  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  complete  register  of  rural  traditions,  I  have  been 
indebted  for  many  illustrations  of  the  narratives  of  Old 
Mortality,  much  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  original. 

"  I  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  materials  for  correcting 
the  tone  of  partiality  which  evidently  pervaded  those  stores 
of  traditional  learning,  in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
present  an  unbiassed  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  unhappy 
period,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
both  parties.  But  I  have  been  enabled  to  qualify  the  narra- 
tives of  Old  Mortality  and  his  Cameronian  friends,  by  the 
reports  of  more  than  one  descendant  of  ancient  and  honour- 
able families,  who,  themselves  decayed  into  the  humble  vale 
of  life,  yet  look  proudly  back  on  the  period  when  their 
ancestors  fought  and  fell  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Stewart.  I  may  even  boast  right  reverend  authority  on  the 
same  score;  for  more  than  one  nonjuring  bishop,  whose 
authority  and  income  were  upon  as  apostolical  a  scale  as  the 
greatest  abominator  of  Episcopacy  could  well  desire,  have 
deigned,  while  partaking  of  the  humble  cheer  of  the  Wallace 
Inn,  to  furnish  me  with  information  corrective  of  the  facts 
which  I  learned  from  others.  There  are  also  here  and  there 
a  laird  or  two,  who,  though  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  profess 
no  great  shame  in  their  fathers  having  served  in  the  persecuting 
squadrons  of  Earlshall  and  Claverhouse.  From  the  game- 
keepers of  these  gentlemen,  an  office  the  most  apt  of  any 
other  to  become  hereditary  in  such  families,  I  have  also 
.  contrived  to  collect  much  valuable  mforcsv^-ivocu 
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^^HDcribing  the  operation  which  their  opposite  principles  pro- 
^^Kced  upon  the  good  and  bad  men  of  both  parties,  I  can  be 
^^Hspected  of  meaning  insuh  or  injustice  to  either.  IF  re- 
^^Wllection  of  former  injuries,  extra-loyalty,  and  contempt  and 
hatred  of  their  adversaries,  produced  r^our  and  tyranny  in 
the  one  party,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  if  the  zeal  for  God's  house  did  not  eat  up  the  con- 
venticlers,  it  devoured  at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase  of 
Dryden,  no  small  portion  of  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and 
good  breeding.  We  may  safely  hope,  that  the  souls  of  the 
brave  and  sincere  on  either  side  have  long  looked  down  with 
surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill -appreciated  motives  which 
caused  their  mutual  hatred  and  hostility,  while  in  this  valley 
of  darkness,  blood,  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory  1  Let 
us  think  of  them  as  the  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tragedy 
entreats  her  lord  to  think  of  her  departed  sire : — 


h"  O  rake  not  op  the  ashes  of  our  fathers  1  ^| 

Implacable  resenlnent  was  their  crime,  ^^H| 

And  grievous  has  the  expiation  beea,"  ^^^| 

CHAPTER  11.  ^^^^^H 

Summon  an  hundred  horse,  by  break  of  day,  ^^^H 

To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gates.  ^^H 


^^ssej. 


Under  the  reign  of  the  last  Stevrarts,  there  was  an  anxious 
wish  on  the  part  of  government  to  counteract,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  which  had  been 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  republican  government,  and  ti 
revive  those  feudal  institutions  which  united  the  vassal  to  tb 
liege  lord,  and  both  to  the  crown.  Frequent  musters  aiu 
'oiblies  of  the  peopU'-  both  for  milititry  exercise  an^^ 
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sports  and  pastimes,  were  appointed  by  authority.  The 
interference,  in  the  latter  case,  was  impolitic,  to  say  the  least ; 
for,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  consciences  which  were 
at  first  only  scrupulous,  became  confirmed  in  their  opinions, 
instead  of  giving  way  to  the  terrors  of  authority ;  and  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  the  pipe  and  tabor  in  England, 
or  the  bagpipe  in  Scotland,  would  have  been  in  themselves  an 
irresistible  temptation,  were  enabled  to  set  them  at  defiance, 
from  the  proud  consciousness  that  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  resisting  an  act  of  council.  To  compel  men  to  dance 
and  be  merry  by  authority,  has  rarely  succeeded  even  on 
board  of  slave-ships,  where  it  was  formerly  sometimes  at- 
tempted by  way  of  inducing  the  wretched  captives  to  agitate 
their  limbs  and  restore  the  circulation,  during  the  few  minutes 
they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  firesh  air  upon  deck.  The 
rigour  of  the  strict  Calvinists  increased,  in  'proportion  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government  that  it  should  be  relaxed.  A 
judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath — ^a  supercilious  condemna- 
tion of  all  manly  pastimes  and  harmless  recreations,  as  well 
as  of  the  profane  custom  of  promiscuous  dancing,  that  is,  of 
men  and  women  dancing  together  in  the  same  party  (for  I 
believe  they  admitted  that  the  exercise  might  be  inoffensive 
if  practised  by  the  parties  separately) — distinguishing  those 
who  professed  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  sanctity,  they 
discouraged,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  even  the  ancient 
wappensckaws,  as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal  array  of 
the  county  was  called  out,  and  each  crown-vassal  was  required 
to  appear  with  such  muster  of  men  and  armour  as  he  was 
bound  to  make  by  his  fief,  and  that  under  high  statutory 
penalties.  The  Covenanters  were  the  more  jealous  of  those 
assemblies,  as  the  lord  lieutenants  and  sheriffs  under  whom 
they  were  held  had  instructions  fi-om  the  government  to  spare 
no  pains  which  might  render  them  a^eeahVe.  \a  '"^^  >^^\aK^ 
men  who  were  thus  summoned  Xog^e^ex^  >x^tv  ^^^clqtow  ^ 


I 
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military  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  the  sports  which  usually 
closed  the  evening,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a 
seductive  effect. 

The  preachers  and  proselytes  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians 
laboured,  therefore,  by  caution,  remonstrance,  and  authority, 
to  diminish  the  attendance  upion  these  summonses,  conscious 
that  in  doing  so,  they  lessened  not  only  the  apparent,  but  the 
actual  strength  of  the  government,  by  impeding  the  extension 
of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  soon  unites  young  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  manly  sport,  or  military 
exercise.  They,  therefore,  exerted  themselves  earnestly  to 
prevent  attendance  on  these  occasions  by  those  who  could 
find  any  possible  excuse  for  absence,  and  were  especially 
severe  upon  such  of  their  hearers  as  mere  curiosity  led  to  be  j 
spectators,  or  love  of  exercise  to  be  partakers,  of  the  array 
and  the  sports  which  took  place.  Such  of  the  gentry  as  I 
acceded  to  these  doctrines  were  not  always,  however,  in  a 
situation  to  be  ruled  by  them.  The  commands  of  the  law 
were  imperative;  and  the  privy  council,  who  administered  thi 
executive  power  in  Scotland,  were  severe  in  enforcing  tht 
statutory  penalties  against  the  crown-vassals  who  did  nol 
appear  at  the  periodical  wappen-schaw.  The  landholder; 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  send  their  sons,  tenants,  anc 
vassals  to  the  rendezvous,  to  the  number  of  horses,  men,  and 
spears,  at  which  they  were  rated  ;  and  it  frequently  happened, 
that  notwithstanding  the  strict  charge  of  their  elders,  to  return 
as  soon  as  the  formal  inspection  was  over,  the  young  men-at- 
arms  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  sharing  in  the 
sports  which  succeeded  the  muster,  or  to  avoid  listening  to 
the  prayers  read  in  the  churches  on  these  occasions,  and  thus, 
the  opinion  of  their  repining  parents,  meddling  with  the 

;cursed  thing  which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 

ird. 

TJie  sheriff  of  the  covr^Tv  n{  Lanark  was  holding  the  wappen- 
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schaw  of  a  wild  district,  called  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale, 
on  a  haugh  or  level  plain,  near  to  a  royal  borough,  the  name 
of  which  is  no  way  essential  to  my  story,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  May,  1679,  when  our  narrative  commences.  When 
the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly  reported,  the  young 
men,  as  was  usual,  were  to  mix  in  various  sports,  of  which  the 
chief  was  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay,*  an  ancient  game  formerly 
practised  with  archery,  but  at  this  period  with  firearms.  This 
was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  decked  with  party-coloured  feathers, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  parrot.  It  was  suspended  to 
a  pole,  and  served  for  a  mark,  at  which  the  competitors 
discharged  their  fusees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  or  seventy  paces.  He  whose  ball  brought  down 
the  mark,  held  the  proud  title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was  usually  escorted  in  triumph 
to  the  most  reputable  change-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  evening  was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted 
under  his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able  to  sustain  it,  at  his 
expense. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  supposed,  that  the  ladies  of  the  country 
assembled  to  witness  this  gallant  strife,  those  excepted  who 
held  the  stricter  tenets  of  puritanism,  and  would  therefore 
have  deemed  it  criminal  to  afford  countenance  to  the  profane 
gambols  of  the  malignantsC^Landaus,  barouches,  or  tilburies, 
there  were  none  in  those  simple  ds^s.  The  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  (a  personage  of  ducal  rank)  alone  pretended  to 
the  magnificence  of  a  wheel-carriage,  a  thing  covered  with 
tarnished  gilding  and  sculpture,  in  shape  like  the  vulgar 
picture  of  Noah's  ark,  dragged  by  eight  long-tailed  Flanders 
mares,  bearing  eight  insides  and  six  outsides.  The  insides 
were  their  Graces  in  person,  two  rndds  of  honour,  two  children, 
a  chaplain  stuffed  into  a  sort  of  lateral  recess,  formed  by  a 
projection  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  called^  from,  its 

♦  Note  I. — Festival  oi  VYvt  "tovviv^a:^. 
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^^■qipearance,  the  boot,  and  an  equerry  to  his  Grace  ensconced 

^^*in  the  corresponding  convenience  on  the  opposite  side.     A 

coax:hmao  and  three  postilions,  who  wore  short  swords,  and 

tie-wigs  with  three  tails,  had  blunderbussiis  slung  behind  them, 

taBjd  pistols  at  their  saddle-bow,  conducted  the  equipage.  On 
the  foot-board,  behind  this  moving  mansion-house,  stood,  or 
Tather  hung,  in  triple  file,  sis  lacqueys  in  rich  liveries,  armed 
op  to  the  teeth.  The  rest  of  the  gentry,  men  and  w<Hnen, 
oW  and  young,  were  on  horseback  followed  by  their  servants ; 
feut  the  company,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  was  lathtt 
select  than  numerous. 
Near  to  the  enormous  leathern  vehicle  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  vindicating  her  title  to  precedence  orer 
the  untitled  gentry  of  the  country,  might  be  seen  the  sober 
palfrey  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  bearing  the  erect  and 
primitive  form  of  Lady  Margaret  herself,  decked  in  tliose 
widow's  weeds  which  the  good  lady  bad  never  laid  aside, 
since  the  execution  of  her   husband  for  his  adherence  to 

Her  grand-daughter,  and  only  earthly  care,  the  fair-haired 
Edith,  who  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  lass  in 
the  Upper  Ward,  appeared  beside  her  aged  relative  like 
Spring  placed  close  to  Winter.  Her  black  Spanish  jennet, 
wbich  she  managed  with  much  grace,  her  gay  riding-dress, 

tand  laced  side-saddle,  had  been  anxiously  prepared  to  set  he 
forth  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  clustering  profusion  o 
ringlets,  which,  escaping  from  under  her  cap,  were  only  con 
fined  by  a  green  ribbon  from  wantoning  over  her  shoulders. 
hK  cast  of  features,  soft  and  feminine,  yet  not  without  a 
certain  expression  of  playful  archness,  which  redeemed  theii 
sweetness  frcim  the  charge  of  insipidity,  sometimes  brought 
against  blondes  and  blue-eyed  beauties, — these  attracted  more 
admiration  from  the  western  youth  than  either  the  splendour 
^her  eguijiments  or  the  figure  of  her  palfrey.        ^^^^^^_ 


^^i> 
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The  attendance  of  these  distinguished  ladies  was  rather 
inferior  to  their  birth  and  fashion  in  those  times,  as  it  con- 
sisted only  of  two  servants  on  horseback.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  good  old  lady  had  been  obliged  to  make  all  her 
domestic  servants  turn  out  to  complete  the  quota  which  her 
barony  ought  to  furnish  for  the  muster,  and  in  which  she 
would  not  for  the  universe  have  been  found  deficient  The 
old  steward,  who,  in  steel  cap  and  jack-boots,  led  forth  her 
array,  had,  as  he  said,  sweated  blood  and  water  in  his  efforts 
to  overcome  the  scruples  and  evasions  of  the  moorland 
fiarmers^  who  ought  to  have  furnished  men,  horse,  and  harness, 
on  these  occasions.  At  last,  their  dispute  came  near  to  an 
open  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  incensed  episcopalian 
bestowing  on  the  recusants  the  whole  thunders  of  the  com- 
mination,  and  receiving  from  them,  in  retunv  the  denuncia- 
tions of  a  Calvinistic  excommunication.  What  was  to  be 
done?  To  punish  the  refractory  tenants  would  have  been 
easy  enough.  The  privy  council  would  readily  have  imposed 
fines,  and  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  collect  them.  But  this 
wonld  have  been  calling  the  huntsman  and  hounds  into  the 
garden  to  kill  the  hare. 

"For,"  said  Harrison  to  himself,  "the  carles  have  little 
eneugh  gear  at  ony  rate,  and  if  I  call  in  the  red-coats  and 
take  away  what  little  they  have,  how  is  my  worshipful  lady  to 
get  her  rents  paid  at  Candlemas,  which  is  but  a  difficult 
matter  to  bring  round  even  in  the  best  of  times  ?  " 

So  he  armed  the  fowler,  and  falconer,  the  footman,  and  the 
ploughman,  at  the  home  farm,  with  an  old  drunken  cavaliering 
butler,  who  had  served  with  the  late  Sir  Richard  under 
Montrose,  and  stunned  the  family  nightly  with  his  exploits  at 
Kilsythe  and  Tippermoor,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in  the 
party  that  had  the  smallest  zeal  for  the  work  in  hand.  In 
this  manner,  and  by  recruiting  one  or  two  \aJd^^^si^x^ax^afisv 
poachers  and  black-fishers,  Mr.  Harnsoxv  eoxw^eX^^'C^^  cs^kJ«^ 
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men  which  fell  to  the  share  of  I^dy  Margaret  Rellenden, 
life-rcmrix  of  the  barony  of  Tiljietudiem  and  others.  But 
icn  the  steward,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  had 
ilered  his  troupe  dorh  before  the  iron  gate  of  the  tower, 
mother  of  Cuddie  Headrigg  the  ploughman  appeared, 
loaded  with  the  jack-boots,  buff  coat,  and  other  accoutrements 
which  had  been  issued  forth  for  the  service  of  the  day,  and 
laid  them  before  the  steward ;  demurely  assuring  him  that 
"whciiicr  it  were  the  colic,  or  a  qualm  of  conscience,  she 
Couldna  tak  upon  her  to  decide,  but  sure  it  was,  Cuddie  had 
been  in  sair  straits  a'  night,  and  she  couldna  say  he  was 
mtickle  better  this  morning.  The  finger  of  Heaven,"  she  said, 
"was  in  it,  and  her  bairn  should  gang  on  nae  sic  errands." 
Pains,  penalties,  and  threats  of  dismission  were  denounced  in 
vain  ;  the  mother  was  obstinate,  and  Cuddie,  who  underwent 
a  domiciliary  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  state 
of  body,  could,  or  would,  answer  only  by  deep  groans. 
Mause,  who  had  been  an  ancient  domestic  in  the  family,  was 
a  sort  of  favourite  with  Lady  Margaret,  and  presumed  accord- 
ingly. Lady  Margaret  had  herself  set  forth,  and  lier  authority 
could  not  be  appealed  to.  In  this  dilemma,  the  good  genius 
of  the  old  butler  suggested  an  expedient 

He  had  seen  mony  a  braw  callant,  far  less  than  Guse 
Gibbie,  fight  brawly  under  Montrose.  What  for  no  tak  Guse 
Gihbie?" 

This  was  a  half-witted  lad,  of  very  small  stature,  who  had  s 
kind  of  charge  of  the  poultry  under  the  old  henwife ;  for  in  a 
Scottish  family  of  that  day  there  was  a  wonderful  substitution 
of  labour.  This  urchin  being  sent  for  from  the  stubble-field, 
was  hastily  muffled  in  the  buflf  coat,  and  girded  rather  to  than 
with  the  sword  of  a  full^rown  man,  his  little  legs  plunged 
into  jack-boots,  and  a  steel  cap  put  upon  his  head,  which 
seemed,  from  its  size,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  extinguish 
him.      Thus  accoutred,  he  was  hoisted,  at  his  own  t 
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request,  upon  the  quietest  horse  of  the  party ;  and,  prompted 
and  supported  by  old  Gud)dll  the  butler,  as  his  front  file,  he 
passed  muster  tolerably  enough;  the  sheriff  not  caring  to 
examine  too  closely  the  recruits  of  so  well-affected  a  person 
as  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden. 

To  the  above  cause  it  was  owing  that  the  personal  retinue 
of  Lady  Margaret,  on  this  eventful  day,  amounted  only  to 
two  lacqueys,  with  which  diminished  train  she  would,  on  any 
other  occasion,  have  been  much  ashamed  to  appear  in 
public.  But,  for  the  cause  of  royalty,  she  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  have  made  the  most  unreserved  personal  sacrifices. 
She  had  lost  her  husband  and  two  promising  sons  in  the 
civil  wars  of  that  unhappy  period ;  but  she  had  received  her 
reward,  for,  on  his  route  through  the  west  of  Scotland  to 
meet  Cromwell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Worcester,  Charles 
the  Second  had  actually  breakfasted  at  the  Tower  of  Tillie- 
tudlem ;  an  incident  which  formed,  from  that  moment,  an 
important  era  in  the  life  of  Lady  Margaret,  who  seldom 
afterwards  partook  of  that  meal,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
without  detailing  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  royal  visit, 
not  forgetting  the  salutation  which  his  majesty  conferred  on 
each  side  of  her  face,  though  she  sometimes  omitted  to  notice 
that  he  bestowed  the  same  favour  on  two  buxom  serving- 
wenches  who  appeared  at  her  back,  elevated  for  the  day  into 
the  capacity  of  waiting  gentlewomen. 

These  instances  of  royal  favour  were  decisive ;  and  if  Lady 
Margaret  had  not  been  a  confirmed  royalist  already,  from 
sense  of  high  birth,  influence  of  education,  and  hatred  to 
the  opposite  party,  through  whom  she  had  suffered  such 
domestic  calamity,  the  having  given  a  breakfast  to  majesty, 
and  received  the  royal  salute  in  return,  were  honours  enough 
of  themselves  to  unite  her  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stewarts.  These  were  now,  in  all  appearance^  \.\?^\s>:^^^sx^\ 
but  Lady  Margaret's  zeal  had  adbeied  to  Xltvam  xJwtoxsj^  '^'^^ 
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trof^  fA  txmeSr  acnd  wa&  rsau&f  to  soscadn  ^le  same  severid 
fji  iomiTiie  iihodki  cheir  scaLe  once  moie  idck  dte  beausi. 
present  fihe  enjoyed,  in  MI  extent,  the  miikaTy  disf^y  ot  t 
fir^ce  which  stood  readv  to  Nippon  the  crovn.  and  sdded. 
^e-r.  a.'i  ^he  coold;  the  mom5catioa  ^le  ieit  at  the  nnwoit 
^ies^eruryn  iA  her  awn  retainers. 

Many  cmitues  passed  between  her  ladyship  and  t 
re|)re!»entatives  of  sundry  ancient  loyal  lamities  who  wc 
t^^  the  ground,  by  whom  she  was  heid  m  hi^  len^enc 
and  not  a  jcfong  man  of  rank  passed  l^  them  in  the  com 
(j4  the  master^  bat  he  carried  his  body  more  erect  in  t 
naddief  and  threw  his  horse  upon  its  hamiches*  to  disp] 
fm  own  horsemanship  and  the  perfect  bitting  of  his  ste 
to  tht  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Edith  Bellerxk 
But  the  young  cavaliers^  distinguished  by  high  descent  ai 
undoubted  loyalty,  attracted  no  more  attention  from  Edi 
than  the  laws  of  courtesy  peremptorily  demanded ;  and  s 
turned  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  compliments  with  whidi  s 
was  addressed,  most  of  which  were  little  the  worse  for  t 
wear,  though  borrowed  for  the  nonce  from  the  laborious  a: 
l/THg-winded  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi,  the  mint 
in  which  the  youth  of  that  age  del%hted  to  dress  themselv< 
ere  Folly  had  thrown  her  ballast  overboard,  and  cut  doi 
her  vessels  (A  the  firsts-ate,  such  as  the  romances  of  Cyn 
Cleopatra,  and  others,  into  small  craft,  drawing  as  lit 
water,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  consuming  as  little  time 
the  little  cockboat  in  which  the  gentle  reader  has  deigried 
embark.  It  was,  however,  the  decree  of  fate  that  M 
Hellenden  should  not  continue  to  evince  the  same  equanim 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER   III 

Horseman  and  hacse  confess*d  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  heavy  clang. 

Pleasures  of  Hope, 


tj  When    the    military   evolutions    had    been    gone    through 

rtf  tolerably  well,  allowing  for  the  awkwardness  of  men  and  of 

horses^  a  loud  shout  announced  that  the  competitors  were 

cl    about   to  step  forth   for  the  game  of  the  popinjay  already 

described.     The  mast,  or  pole,  having  a  yard  extended  across 

it,  from  which  the  mark  was  displayed,  was  raised  amid  the 

acclamations  of  the  assembly ;  and  even  those  who  had  eyed 

the  evolutions  of  the  feudal  miUtia  with  a  sort  of  malignant 

■    and  sarcastic  sneer,  from  disinclination  to  the  royal  cause 

in  which  they  wore  professedly  embodied,  could  not  refrain 

from  taking  considerable  interest  in  the  strife  which  was  now 

approaching.     They  crowded  towards  the  goal,  and  criticized 

the  a}^)earance  of  each  competitor,  as  they  advanced  in  suc- 

oession,  discharged  their  pieces  at  the  mark,  and  had  their 

good  or  bad  address  rewarded  by  the  laughter  or  applause 

of  the  spectators.     But  when  a  slender  young  man,  dressed 

with    great    simplicity,   yet    not   without    a    certain    air   of 

pret^ision  to  elegance  and  gentility,  approached  the  station 

with  his  fusee  in  his  hand,,  his  dark-green  cloak  thrown  back 

over  his  shoulder,  his  laced  ruff  and  feathered  cap  indicating 

a  superior  rank  to  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  murmur  of  interest 

amor^  the  spectators,  whether  altogether  favourable  to  the 

young  adventurer,  it  was  difficult  to  discover. 

"  Ewhow,  sirs,  to  see  his  father's  son  at  the  like  o'  thae 
fearless  follies ! "  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  elder  and  more 
rigid  puritans,  whose  curiosity  had   so  far  overcome   their 
bigotry  as  to   bring  them   to   the   play -ground,      Bvsl  ^^ 
g^ierality  viewed  the  strife  less  moioseVj,  ^xA  ^^\.^  ^5>fc<sj^vN&^ 
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^  wish  success  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  presbj-terian  XeaA^r, 
mthout  strictly  examining  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  com- 

rpedtor  for  the  prize. 

Their  wishes  were  gratilied.     At  the  first  discharge  of  his 

ii  piece  the  green  adventurer  struck  the  popinjay,  being  the 
first  palpable  hit  of  the  day,  though  several  balls  had  passed 
very  near  the  mark.  A  loud  shout  of  applause  ensued. 
But  the  success  was  not  decisive,  it  being  necessary  that  each 
who  followed  should  have  his  chance,  and  that  those  who 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  mark,  should  renew  the  strife  among 
themselves,  till  one  displayed  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
others.  Two  only  of  those  who  followed  in  order  succeeded 
in  hitting  the  popinjay.  The  first  was  a  young  man  of  low 
rank,  heavily  built,  and  who  kept  his  face  muffled  in  his 
grey  cloak ;  the  second  a  gallant  young  cavalier,  remarkable 
for  a  handsome  exterior,  sedulously  decorated  for  the  day. 
He  had  been  since  the  muster  in  close  attendance  on  Lady 
Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  and  had  left  them  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  when  I^y  Margaret  had  asked  whether  there 
was  no  young  man  of  family  and  loyal  principles  who  would 
dispute  the  prize  with  the  two  lads  who  had  been  successful. 
In  half  a  minute,  young  Lord  Evandale  threw  himself  from 
his  horse,  borrowed  a  gun  from  a  servant,  and,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  hit  the  mark.  Great  was  the  interest  excited 
by  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  three  candidates 
who  had  been  hitherto  successful.  The  state  equipage  of  the 
Duke  was,  with  some  difficulty,  put  in  motion,  and  approached 
more  neat  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  riders,  both  male  and 
female,  turned  their  horses'  heads  in  the  same  direction,  and 
all  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  skill. 

It  was  the  etiquette  in  the  second  contest,  that  the  com- 
petitors should  take  their  turn  of  firing  after  drawing  lots. 
The  first  fell  upon  the  young  plebeian,  who,  as  he  took  his 
stand,  ij^-uncloaked  his  rustic  countenance,  and  said  to  ij|^_ 
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gallant  in  green,  **Ye  see,  Mr.  Henry,  if  it  were  ony  other 
day,  I  could  hae  wished  to  miss  for  your  sake ;  but  Jenny 
Dennison  is  looking  at  us,  sae  I  maun  do  my  best." 

He  took  his  aim,  and  his  bullet  whistled  past  the  mark  so 
nearly,  that  the  pendulous  object  at  which  it  was  directed 
was  seen  to  shiver.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  hit  it,  and, 
with  a  downcast  look,  he  withdrew  himself  from  further 
competition,  and  hastened  to  disappear  from  the  assembly, 
as  if  fearful  of  being  recognized.  The  green  chasseur  next 
advanced,  and  his  ball  a  second  time  struck  the  popinjay. 
All  shouted ;  and  from  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly  arose  a 
cry  of,  "  The  good  old  cause  for  ever  ! " 

While  the  dignitaries  bent  their  brows  at  these  exulting 
shouts  of  the  disaffected,  the  young  Lord  Evandale  advanced 
again  to  the  hazard,  and  again  was  successful.  The  shouts 
and  congratulations  of  the  well-affected  and  aristocratical  part 
of  the  audience  attended  his  success,  but  still  a  subsequent 
trial  of  skill  remained. 

The  green  marksman,  as  if  determined  to  bring  the  afiair 
to  a  decision,  took  his  horse  from  a  person  who  held  him, 
having  previously  looked  carefully  to  the  security  of  his  girths 
and  the  fitting  of  his  saddle,  vaulted  on  his  back,  and  motion- 
ing with  his  hand  for  the  bystanders  to  make  way,  set  spurs, 
passed  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  fire  at  a  gallop,  and, 
as  he  passed,  threw  up  the  reins,  turned  sideways  upon  his 
saddle,  discharged  his  carabine,  and  brought  down  the  popin- 
jay. Lord  Evandale  imitated  his  example,  although  many 
around  him  said  it  was  an  innovation  on  the  established 
practice,  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  follow.  But  his  skill 
was  not  so  perfect,  or  his  horse  was  not  so  well  trained.  The 
animal  swerved  at  the  moment  his  master  fired,  and  the  ball 
missed  the  popinjay.  Those  who  had  been  surprised  by  the 
address  of  the  green  marksman  were  no^  eo^^J^  ^^j^sfcV^ 
his  courtesy.     He  disclaimed  a\\  menX.  Ixom  >(^^N»sJ^  ^w2»V«!cv5 
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proposed  to  his  antagoniEt  that  it  should  not  be  counted 
hit,  and  that  they  should  renew  the  contest  on  foot. 

"  I  would  prefer  horseback,  if  I  had  a  horse  as  well  bitted, 
and,  probably,  as  well  broken  to  the  exercise,  as  yours,"  said 
the  young  Lord,  addressing  his  antagonist 

"Will  you  do  Aie  the  honour  to  use  him  for  the  next  trial, 
on  condition  you  will  lend  me  yours?"  said  the  young 
gentleman. 

Lord  Evandale  was  ashamed  to  accept  this  courtesy,  as 
conscious  how  much  it  would  diminish  the  value  of  victory ; 
pnA  yet,  unable  to  suppress  his  wish  to  redeem  his  reputation 
as  a  marksman,  he  added,  "  that  although  he  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  the  honour  of  the  day  "  (which  he  said  some- 
what scornfully)  "  yet,  if  the  victor  had  no  particular  objectitMi, 
he  would  willingly  embrace  his  obliging  offer,  and  chai^ 
ttOTses  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  shot  for  love." 
J,  As  he  said  so,  he  looked  boldly  towards  Miss  Bellenden, 
and  tradition  says,  tlial  the  eyes  of  the  young  tirailleur 
travelled,  though  more  covertly,  in  the  same  direction.  The 
young  Lord's  last  trial  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  preserved  the  tone  of  scornful 
indifference  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  But,  conscious 
of  the  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  the  resentment  of  a 
losing  party,  he  returned  to  his  antagonist  the  horse  on  which 
}ie  had  made  his  last  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  received  back 
Ijis  own  j  giving,  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  his  competitor, 
yho,  he  said,  had  re-established  his  favourite  horse  in  his 
good  opinion,  for  he  had  been  in  great  danger  of  transferring 
to  the  poor  nag  the  blame  of  an  inferiority,  which  every  one, 
as  well  as  himself,  must  now  be  satisfied  remained  with  the 
rider.  Having  made  this  speech  in  a  tone  in  which  mortifi- 
cation assumed  the  veil  of  indifference,  iie  mounted  his  horse 
flnd  rode  off  the  ground. 

is_th§  usual  way  of  the  world,  the  applause  and  atten- 
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tion  even  of  those  whose  wishes  had  favoured  Lord  Evan- 
dale^  were,  upon  his  decisive  discomfiture,  transferred  to  his 
triumphant  rival. 

"Who  is  he?  what  is  his  name?"  ran.  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  gentry  who  were  present,  to  few  of  whom 
he  was  personally  known.  His  style  and  title  having  soon 
transpired,  and  being  within  that  class  whom  a  great  man 
might  notice  without  derogation,  four  of  the  Duke's  friends, 
with  the  obedient  start  which  poor  Malvolio  ascribes  to  his 
imaginary  retinue,  made  out  to  lead  the  victor  to  his  presence. 
As  they  conducted  him  in  triumph  through  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  stimned  him  at  the  same  time  with  their  com- 
pliments on  his  success,  he  chanced  to  pass,  or  rather  to  be 
ted,  immediatety  in  front  of  Lady  Margaret  and  her  grand- 
daughter. The  Captain  of  the  popinjay  and  Miss  Bellenden 
coloured  like  crimson,  as  the  latter  returned,  with  embarrassed 
courtesy,  the  low  inclination  which  the  victor  made,  even  to 
the  saddle-bow,  in  passing  her. 

"  Do  you  know  that  young  person  ?  "  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  I — I — have  seen  him,,  madam,  at  my  uncle's,  and — and 
elsewhere  occasionally,"  stammered  Miss  Edith  Bellenden. 

"I  hear  them  say  around  me,"  said  Lady  Mai^aret,  "that 
the  young  spark  is  the  nephew  of  old  Milnwood." 

"  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Morton  of  Milnwood,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  with  great  x:ouiage  at  Dunbar 
and  Inverkeithing,"  said  a  gentleman  who  sate  on  horseback 
beside  Lady  Margaret. 

"Ay,  and  who,  befoare  that,  fought  for  the  Covenanters 
both  at  Marston-Moor  and  Philiphaugh,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
sighing  as  she  pronounced  the  last  fetal  words,  which  her 
husband's  death  gave  her  such  sad  reason  to  remember. 

"Your  ladyship's  memory  is  just,"  said  the  gentieman, 
smiling,  "  but  it  were  well  all  that  were  forgot  now." 

"  He  ought  to  remember  it^  GiYbeT\.?»c\ffV3L'^^'  \^\.\iXTsfe^Xji^^> 
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^■Margaret,    "and    dispense   with   intruding   himself  into   the 

^■company  of  those  to  whom  his  name  must  bring  unpleasing 

^Breco  llection  s . " 

^B     "You  forget,  my  dear  lady,"  said  her  notnenclator,  "that 

^Hdie  young  gentleman  comes  here  to  discharge  suit  and  service 

^Bih  name  of  his  uncle.     I  would  every  estate  in  the  counti7 

^^ttent  out  as  pretty  a  fellow." 

^P     "  His  uncle,  as  well  as  his  umquhile  father,  is  a  roundhead, 

'       1  presume,"  said  Lady  Mai^aret. 

"He  is  an  old  miser,"  said  Gilbertscleugh,  "with  whom  a 
broad  piece  would  at  any  time  weigh  down  political  opinions, 
and,  therefore,  although  probably  somewhat  against  the  grain, 
he  sends  the  young  gentleman  to  attend  the  muster  to  save 
pecuniary  pains  and  penalties.  As  for  the  rest,  I  suppose 
ihe  youngster  is  happy  enough  to  escape  here  for  a  day  from 
the  dulness  of  the  old  house  at  Milnwood,  where  he  sees 
nobody  but  his  hypochondriac  uncle  and  the  favourite  house- 

^_  ieeper." 

^L     "  Do  you  know  how  many  men  and  horse  the  lands  of 

^Kfclilnwood  are  rated  at?"  said  the  old  lady,  continuing  her 

^Koiquiry. 

^H      "Two  horsemen  with  complete  harness,"  answered  Gilberts- 

^Bdeugh. 

^P  "  Our  land,''  said  Lady  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up  with 
dignity,  "has  always  furnished  to  the  muster  eight  men, 
cousin  Gilbertscleugh,  and  often  a  voluntary  aid  of  thrice  the 
number.      I    remember   his    sacred    Majesty   King    Charles, 

tirfien  he  took  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem,  was  particular  in 
enquiring-  - -" 
"  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion,"  said  Gilbertscleugh, 
partaking  at  the  moment  an  alarm  common  to  all  Lady 
Margaret's  friends,  when  she  touched  upon  the  topic  of  the 
royal  visit  at  the  family  mansion, — "  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage 
■^^jn  motion;  I  presume  your  ladyship  will  take  your  right 


righ^^ 
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rank  in  leaving  the  field.  May  I  be  permitted  to  convoy 
your  ladyship  and  Miss  Bellenden  home? — Parties  of  the 
wild  whigs  have  been  abroad,  and  are  said  to  insult  and 
disarm  the  well-affected  who  travel  in  small  numbers." 

"  We  thank  you,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  "  but  as  we  shall  have  the  escort  of  my  own  people^ 
I  trust  we  have  less  need  than  others  to  be  troublesome  to 
our  friends.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  order  Harrisor 
to  bring  up  our  people  somewhat  more  briskly;  he  rides 
them  towards  us  as  if  he  were  leading  a  funeral  procession." 

The  gentleman  in  attendance  communicated  his  lady's 
orders  to  the  trusty  steward. 

Honest  Harrison  had  his  own  reasons  for  doubting  the 
prudence  of  this  command;  but,  once  issued  and  received, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  obeying  it.  He  set  off,  therefore^ 
at  a  hand-gallop,  followed  by  the  butler,  in  such  a  military- 
attitude  as  became  one  who  had  served  under  Montrose,  and 
with  a  look  of  defiance,  rendered  sterner  and  fiercer  by  the 
inspiring  fumes  of  a  gill  of  brandy,  which  he  had  snatched  2 
moment  to  bolt  to  the  king's  health,  and  confusion  to  the 
Covenant,  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty.  Unhappily, 
this  potent  refreshment  wiped  away  from  the  tablets  of  his 
memory  the  necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  dis- 
tresses and  difficulties  of  his  rear-file.  Goose  Gibbie.  No 
sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter,  than  Gibbie's  jack- 
boots, which  the  poor  boy's  legs  were  incapable  of  steadying, 
began  to  play  alternately  against  the  horse's  flanks,  and,  being 
armed  with  long-rowelled  spurs,  overcame  the  patience  of  the 
animal,  which  bounced  and  plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's 
entreaties  for  aid  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  too  heedless 
butler,  being  drowned  partly  in  the  concave  of  the  steel  cap 
in  which  his  head  was  immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial 
tune  of  the  Gallant  Graemes,  which  Mr.  Gud^vVV'^\^^^^^ft.^"«^^^ 
all  his  "^vf&c  of  lungs. 
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The  upshot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter 
i:ito  his  own  hands,  ajid  having  gambolled  liilher  and  thither 
to  the  great  amusement  of  all  spectators,  set  off  at  fiiU  speed 
towards  the  hi^e  fe,inily-coach  already  described.  Gibbie's 
pike,  escaping  from  its  sling,  had  fiillen  to  a  l-jvel  direction 
across  his  hands,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  were  seeking  disr 
honourable  safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp  of  the  mane  as  their 
muscles  could  manage.  His  casque,  too,  had  slipped  conai- 
pletely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little  in  front  as  he  did 
in  rear.  Indeed,  if  he  could,  it  would  have  availed  him  little 
in  the  circumstances  :  for  his  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  the 
disaffected,  ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage  of  the 
Duke,  which  the  projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate 
from  window  to  window,  at  the  risk  of  transfi.\jng  as  many  in 
its  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many  Moors  as  a 
Frenchman  spits  frogs. 

On  beholding  the  bent  of  this  misdirected  career,  a  panic 
f  mingled  terror  and  wrath  was  set  up  by  the  whole 
l^uipage,  insides  and  outsides,  at  once,  which  had  the  happy 
iverting  the  threatened  misfontme.  The  capricious 
orse  of  Goose  Gibbie  was  terrified  by  the  noise,  and  stum- 
ftfng  as  he  turned  short  round,  kicked  and  plunged  violently 
s  he  recovered.  The  jack-boots,  the  original  cause 
f  Ihe  disaster,  maintaining  the  reputation  they  had  acquired 
1  by  better  cavaliers,  answered  every  plunga  by  a 
esh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  ponderous  weight,  kept 
r  place  in  the  stirrups.  Not  so  Goose  Gibbie,  who  was 
spurtjed  nut  of  those  wide  and  ponderous  greaves,  and 
ecipitftted  over  the  horse's  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
%  all  the  spectators.  His  lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken 
n  his  fall,  and,  for  the  completion  of  his  disgrace.  Lady 
^ret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  one  of 
tv^moYS  who  was  fiirni^ihinti  so  much  entertainment,  came 
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up  in  time  to  see  her  diminutive  man-at-arms  stripped  of  his 
iicm's  hide, — of  the  buff-coat,  that  is,  in  which  he  was  muffled. 
As  she  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  this  meta- 
morphosis, and  could  not  even  guess  its  cause,  her  surprise 
and  resentment  were  extreme,  nor  were  they  much  modified 
by  the  excuses  and  explanations  of  her  steward  and  butler. 
She  made  a  hasty  retreat  homeward,  extremely  indignant  at 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  company,  and  much  disposed 
to  vent  her  displeasure  on  the  refractory  agriculturist  whose 
place  Goose  Gibbie  had  so  unhappily  supplied.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gentry  now  dispersed,  the  whimsical  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  the  gens  d'armerie  of  Tillietudlem  furnish- 
ing them  with  huge  entertainment  on  their  road  homeward. 
The  horsemen,  also,  in  little  parties,  as  their  road  lay  together, 
diverged  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  excepting  such  as, 
having  tried  their  dexterity  at  the  popinjay,  were,  by  ancient 
custom,  obliged  to  partake  of  a  grace-cup  with  their  captain 
before  their  departure. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


At  feirs  he  play'd  before  tihe  spearmen, 

And  gaily  graithed  in  their  gear  then, 

Steel  bonnets,  pikes,  and  swords  shone  clear  then 

As  ony  bead  ; 
Now  wha  sail  play  before  sic  weir  men, 

Since  Habbie's  dead  I 

Elegy  on  Habbie  Simpson. 

The  cavailcade  of  horsemen  on  their  road  to  the  little  borough- 
tawn  were  preceded  by  Niel  Blane,  the  town-piper,  mounted 
on  his  white  galloway,  armed  with  his  dirk  and  broadsword, 
and  bearing  a  chanter  streaming  with  as  many  ribbons  as 
would  deck  out  six  country  belles  for  a  fair  or  preaching. 
Niel,  a  clean,  tight,  well-timbered,  long-winded  fellow,  had 
gained  the   official  situation  of  Ionntv-^\^^\   <^S.  -^^  ^^^ 
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■ptn'lt,  with  all  tiie  (.moluments  thereof;  namely,  ihe  Piper's 
^dwift,  HH  It  \s  \t\\\  lallcd,  a  field  of  about  an  acre  in  extend 
ftl-i'  nitrloi,  Jnd  a  new  livery-coat  of  the  town's  colours, 
ypurly  ,  wimt;  hopes  of  a  dollar  upon  the  day  of  the  election 
III  iiiagiHtratciJ,  providing  the  provost  were  able  and  willii^ 
to  ufford  »ui  h  a  gratuity ;  and  the  privilege  of  paj-ing,  at  aU 
ttu^  r(:xpi»;Uilile  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  annual  visit 
U  «])rinj(-time,  to  rejoice  their  hearts  with   his  music,  to 

Paifort  his  own  with  their  ale  and  brandy,  and  to  beg  from 
!h  B  modicum  of  seed-corn. 
In  addition  to  these  inestimable  advantages,  Niel's  personal, 
or  professional,  accomplishments  won  the  heart  of  a  joUy 
Widow,  who  then  kept  the  principal  change-house  in  tbe 
borough.  Her  former  liusband  having  been  a  strict  presby- 
t«riiin,  of  Kuch  note  that  he  usually  went  among  his  sect  by 
tlw  name  of  Gaius  the  publican,  many  of  the  more  rigid  were 
(candali/x-d  by  the  profession  of  the  successor  whom  his  rehct 
had  chosen  for  a  second  helpmate.  As  the  brewst  (or  brew- 
ing) of  llie  Howff  retained,  nevertheless,  its  unrivalled  re^ 
piiUlion,  most  of  the  old  customers  continued  to  give  it  a 
prefcrrence.     The  character  of  the  new  landlord,  indeed,  was 

IlfH  that  accommodating  kind,  which  enabled  him,  by  close 
pttention  to  the  helm,  to  keep  his  little  vessel  pretty  steady 
tmid   the   contending   tides  of  faction.      He  was  a  good- 
humoured,  shrewd,  selfish  sort  of  fellow,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  disputes  about  church  and  state,  and  only  anxious  lo 
secure  the  good-will  of  customers  of  every  description.     But 
Wt^  character,  as  well  as  the  stale  of  the  country-,  will  be  best 
Hpiderstood  by  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  the  instructions 
^Rniich  he  issued  to  his  daughter,  a  girl  about  eighteen,  whom 
fte  was  initiating  in  those  cares  which  had  been  faithfully  dis- 
thitr^ed  by  his  wife,  until  about  six  months  before  our  story 
'•mimences,  ly/ien  the  honest  woman  had  been  earned  to  the 
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"  Jenny,"  said  Niel  Blane,  as  the  girl  assisted  to  disencumber 
him  of  his  bagpipes,  "  this  is  the  first  day  that  ye  ^xt  to  take 
the  place  of  your  worthy  mother  in  attending  to  the  public ; 
a  douce  woman  she  was,  civil  to  the  customers,  and  had  a 
good  name  wi'  Whig  and  Tory,  baith  up  the  street  and  down 
the  street.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place,  especially 
on  sic  a  thrang  day  as  this;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  be 
obeyed. — Jenny,  whatever  Milnwood  ca's  for,  be  sure  he 
maun  hae't,  for  he's  the  Captain  o'  the  Popinjay,  and  auld 
customs  maun  be  supported;  if  he  canna  pay  the  lawing 
himsell,  as  I  ken  he's  keepit  unco  short  by  the  head,  I'll  find 
a  way  to  shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle. — The  curate  is  playing  at^, 
dice  wi'  Cornet  Grahame.  Be  eident  and  civil  to  them  baitK 
—clergy  and  captains  can  gie  an  unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae 
times,  where  they  take  an  iU-wilL — The  dragoons  will  be 
crying  for  ale,  and  they  wunna  want  it,  and  tinaunna  want  it — 
they  are  imruly  chields,  but  they  pay  ane  some  gate  or  other. 
I  gat  the  humle-cow,  that's  the  best  in  the  byre,  fi-ae  black 
Frank  Inglis  and  Sergeant  Bothwell,  for  ten  pund  Scots,  and 
they  drank  out  the  price  at  ae  downsitting." 

"  But,  father,"  interrupted  Jenny,  "  they  say  the  twa  reiving 
loons  drave  the  cow  firae  the  gudewife  o'  Bell's-moor,  just  be- 
cause she  gaed  to  hear  a  field-preaching  ae  Sabbath  afternoon.'* 

"  Whisht !  ye  silly  tawpie,"  said  her  father,  "we  have  naething 
to  do  how  they  come  by  the  bestial  they  sell— be  that  atween 
them  and  their  consciences. — Aweel— Take  notice,  Jenny,  of 
that  dour,  stour- looking  carle  that  sits  by  the  cheek  o'  the 
ingle,  and  turns  his  back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like  ane  o* 
the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a  wee  when  he  saw  the  red- 
coats, and  L  jalouse  he  wad  hae  liked  to  hae  ridden  by,  but 
his  horse  (it's  a  gude  gelding)  was  ower  sair  travailed;  K^ 
behoved  to  stop  whether  he  wad  Ot  tvo,  ^tv^\^«sv  ^sbssss^^ 
Jenny,  and  wi'  ]itxit  din,  and  d\t\na  brvxv^  >l\v^  scA'^e^'s*  otv\^ 
by  speering  ony  questions  at  him  •,  but  \^t  xv^.  >kvxss.V^&  ^^^ 

2b 
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to  himsell,  they  wad  say  we  were  hiding  him. — For  yoursell, 
Jenny,  ye'll  be  civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and  take  nae  heed  o'  ony 
nonsense  and  daifing  the  young  lads  may  say  t'ye.  Folk  in 
the  hostler  line  maun  put  up  wi'  muckle.  Your  mither,  rest 
her  saul,  could  pit  up  wi'  as  muckle  as  maist  women — but 
aff  hands  is  fair  play ;  and  if  ony  body  he  uncivil  ye  may  gie 
me  a  cry — Aweel, — -when  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon  the 
meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak  about  government  in  kirk  and 
state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they  are  like  to  quarrel — let  them  be 
doing^anger's  a  drouthy  passion,  and  the  mair  they  dispute, 
the  mair  ale  they'll  drink ;  but  ye  were  best  serve  them  wi'  a 
^-j)int  o'  the  sma'  browst,  it  will  heat  them  less,  and  they'll  never 
ken  the  difference." 

"But,  father,"  said  Jenny,  "if  they  come  to  iounder  ilk 
ither,  as  they  did  last  time,  suldna  I  cry  on  you  ?  " 

"  At  no  band,  Jenny ;  the  redder  gets  aye  the  warst  lick  in 
the  fray.  If  the  sodgers  draw  their  swords,  ye'll  cry  on  the 
corporal  and  the  guard.  If  the  country  folk  lak  the  tangs 
and  poker,  ye'l!  cry  on  the  bailie  and  town-officers.  But  in 
nae  event  cry  on  me,  for  I  am  wearied  wi'  doudling  the  bag 
o'  wind  a'  day,  and  I  am  gaun  to  eat  ray  dinner  quietly  in 
the  spence. — And,  now  I  think  on't,  the  Laird  of  Lickitup 
(that's  him  that  was  the  laird)  was  speering  for  sma'  drink  and 
a  saut  herring — gie  him  a  pu'  be  the  sleeve,  ani  round  into 
his  lug  I  wad  be  blithe  o'  his  company  to  dine  wi'  me ;  he 
was  a  gude  customer  anes  in  a  day,  and  wants  naething  but 
means  to  be  a  gude  ane  again — be  likes  drink  as  weel  as  e'er 
he  did.  And  if  ye  ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  acquaintance 
that's  blate  for  want  o'  siller,  and  has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye 
needna  stick  to  gie  them  a  waugbt  o'  drink  and  a  bannock — 
we'll  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks  creditable  in  a  house  like  ours. 
And  now,  hinny,  gang  awa',  and  serve  the  folk,  but  first  bring 
me  my  dinner,  and  twa  chappins  o'  yill  and  the  mutchkin 
p  o'  brandy."  
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Having  thus  devolved  his  whole  cares  on  Jenny  as  prime 
minister,  Niel  Blane  and  the  ci-devant  laird,  once  his  patron, 
but  now  glad  to  be  his  trencher -companion,  sate  down  to 
enjoy  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  remote 
from  the  bustle  of  the  public  room. 

All  in  Jenny's  department  was  in  full  activity.  The  knights 
of  the  popinjay  received  and  requited  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  their  captain,  who,  though  he  spared  the  cup  himself, 
took  care  it  should  go  round  with  due  celerity  among  the  rest, 
who  might  not  have  otherwise  deemed  themselves  handsomely 
treated.  Their  numbers  melted  away  by  degrees,  and  were  at 
length  diminished  to  four  or  five,  who  began  to  talk  of  breaking 
up  their  party.  At  another  table,  at  some  distance,  sat  two  of 
the  dragoons,  whom  Niel  Blane  had  mentioned,  a  sergeant 
and  a  private  in  the  celebrated  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse's 
regiment  of  Life-Guards.  Even  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  in  these  corps  were  not  considered  as  ordinary 
mercenaries,  but  rather  approached  to  the  rank  of  the  French 
mousquetaires,  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  cadets,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  rank-and-file  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  commissions  in  case  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Many  young  men  of  good  families  were  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks,  a  circumstance  which  added  to  the  pride  and  self- 
consequence  of  these  troops.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  person  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  in 
question.  His  real  name  was  Francis  Stewart,  but  he  was 
universally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bothwell,  being 
lineally  descended  from  the  last  earl  of  that  name ;  not  the 
infamous  lover  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  but  Francis 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  turbulence  and  repeated 
conspiracies  embarrassed  the  early  part  of  James  Sixth's  reign, 
and  who  at  length  died  in  exile  in  great  poverty.  The  son  of 
this  Earl  had  sued  to  Charles  I.  for  the  restitutiotv  of  t^^x.^  ^< 
his  father's  forfeited  estates,  but  ftve  ^^s^  ^'^  ^^  x\0^'5^^  "^^ 
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■whom  they  had  been  aJlolted  was  too  tenacious  to  be  un- 
ctenched.  The  breaking  out  of  Che  civil  wars  utterly  ruined 
him,  by  intercepting  a,  small  pension  wiiiich  Charles  I.  had 
allowed  him,  and  he  died  in  the  utmost  indigence.  His  son, 
after  having  served  as  a  soldier  abxoad  and  in  Britain,  and 
passed  through  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  the  situatifwi  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  Life-Guards,  although  lineally  descended  from 
the  royal  family,  the  father  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Bothwell 
having  been  a.  natural  son  of  James  VI, *  Great  personal 
strength,  and  dexterity  in  the  tise  of  his  arms,  as  well  as  the 
remarkable  Gircamatances  of  his  descent,  had  recommended 
this  man  to  the  attention  of  his  officers.  But  he  partook  in  a 
great  degree  trf  the  licentiousness  and  oppressive  disposition, 
which  the  habit  of  acting  as  agents  for  government  in  Levying 
fines,  cKicting  free  quarters,  and  otherwise  oppressing  the 
Presbyterian  recusants,  had  rendered  too  general  among  these 
soldiers.  They  were  so  much  accustomed  to  such  missions, 
that  they  concrived  themselves  at  liberty  to  commit  all  manner 
of  license  with  impunity,  as  if  totally  exempted  from  all  law 
and  authority,  exc^tii^  the  command  of  their  crfficers.  On 
such  occasions  IBolhwell  was  usually  the  most  forward. 

It  is  probable  that  Bothwell  and  his  companions  would  not 
so  long  have  remained  quiet,  but  for  respect  to  the  presence 
of  their  Comet,  who  commanded  the  smalt  party  quatteied  in 
tlie  boroiogh,  and  who  was  engaged  m  a  game  at  dice  with  the 
curate  of  the  place.  But  both  of  these  being  suddenly  called 
from  their  amusement  lo  speak  with  the  chief  magistrate  upon 
some  urgent  busir»ess,  Bothwell  was  not  long  of  evincing  his 
contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  Halhday,"  he  said  to  his 
comrade,  "to  see  a  set  of  bumpkins  sit  carousing  here  this 
whole  evening,  without  having  drank  the  king's  health  ?  " 

^^^__-  •  Nole  II.— Sergeant  Bothwell,  ,^_ 
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"They  have  drank  the  king's  health/'  said  Haliiday,  "I 
heard  that  green  kaal-Trarm  of  a  iad  name  his  majesty's 
feeahh." 

"  Did  he?  "  said  Bothieeil.  "  Then,  Tom,  we'll  have  them 
dmik  the  Archbishop  of  St  i\ndrews'  health,  and  do  it  on 
their  knees  too." 

**  So  T^  will,  by  <J — i"  said  Haihday ;  "and  lie  that  reftises 
it,  we'll  have  him  to  the  guard-iioase,  «jnd  teach  him  to  ride 
the  coit  foaled  of  an  acona,  with  a  brace  of  carabines  a*  each 
foot  to  keep  iaim  steady," 

"  JRight,  Tom,^'  continued  Eothweli ;  "and,  to  do  all  things 
in  order,  I'll  begin  widi  that  sulky  blue-bonnet  in  the  ingie- 
nook." 

He  rose  accordingly,  and  taking  his  sheathed  broadsword 
under  his  arm  ito  support  the  insolence  which  he  meditated, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  stranger  noticed  by  Niei  Blane, 
in  his  admonitions  to  his  daughter,  as  being,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  refractory  presby terians. 

"  I  make  so  bold  as  to  request  of  your  precisictfi,  beloved,'^ 
said  the  trooper,  in  a  tone  of  affected  solemnity,  and  assuming 
the  snuffle  of  a  country  preacher,  ^*that  you  will  arise  from 
your  seat,  beloved,  and,  having  bent  your  hams  until  your 
knees  do  rest  upon  the  iioor,  beloved,  that  you  will  turn  over 
this  measure  (called  by  the  profane  a  gill)  of  the  comfortable 
creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy,  to  the  health 
and  glorification  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  worthy  primate  of  all  Scotland,^ 

All  waited  for  the  stranger^  answer. — His  features,  austere 
even  to  ferocity,  with  a  cast  of  eye,  which,  without  being 
actually  oblique,  approached  nearly  to  a  squint,  and  which 
gave  a  very  sinister  e:q>ression  to  his  countenance,  joined  to  a 
frame,  square,  strong,  and  mtiscular,  though  something  under 
the  middle  siise,  seemed  to  announce  a  man  unlikely  to 
understand  rude  jesting,  or  to  receive  insults  with  imQumt^^ 
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"  And  what  is  the  consequence,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should  not 
be  disposed  to  coriiply  with  your  uncivil  request  ?  " 

"The  consequence  thereof,  beloved,"  said  Botbwell,  in  the 
same  tone  of  raillery,  "  will  be,  firstly,  that  I  will  tweak  thy 
proboscis  or  nose.  Secondly,  beloved,  that  I  will  administer 
my  fist  to  thy  distorted  visual  optics ;  and  will  conclude, 
beloved,  with  a  practical  application  of  the  flat  of  my  sword 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  recusant." 

"Is  it  even  so?"  said  the  stranger;  "then  give  me  the 
cup;"  and,  taJting  it  in  his  hand,  he  said,  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  voice  and  manner,  "  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  place  he  now  worthily  holds ; — may  each 
prelate  in  Scotland  soon  be  as  the  Right  Reverend  James 
Sharpe ! " 

"  He  has  taken  the  test,"  said  Halliday,  exultingly. 

"  But  with  a  qualification,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  I  don't  under- 
stand what  the  devil  the  crop-eared  whig  means." 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  who  became  impatient 
of  their  insolence,  "  we  are  here  met  as  good  subjects,  and  on 
a  merry  occasion  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  we  shall  not 
be  troubled  with  this  sort  of  discussion." 

Bothwell  was  about  to  make  a  surly  answer,  but  Halliday 
reminded  him  in  a  whisper,  that  there  were  strict  injunctions 
that  the  soldiers  should  give  no  offence  to  the  men  who  were 
sent  out  to  the  musters  agreeably  to  the  council's  orders.  So, 
after  honouring  Morton  with  a  broad  and  fierce  stare,  he  said, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Popinjay,  I  shall  not  disturb  your  reign  ;  I  reckon 
it  will  be  out  by  twelve  at  night. — Is  it  not  an  odd  thing, 
Halliday,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  companion,  "that 
they  should  make  such  a  fuss  about  cracking  off  their  birding- 
pieces  at  a  mark  which  any  woman  or  boy  could  hit  at  a  day's 
practice?  If  Captain  Popinjay  now,  or  any  of  his  troop, 
would  try  a  bout,  either  with  the  broadsword,  backsword, 
single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  dagger,  for  a  gold  noble,  the  firs^^ 
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drawn  blood,  there  would  be  some  soul  in  it,-— or,  zounds, 
would  the  bumpkins  but  wrestle,  or  pitch  the  bar,  or  putt  the 
stone,  or  throw  the  axle-tree,  if  (touching  the  end  of  Morton's 
sword  scornfully  with  his  toe)  they  carry  things  about  them 
that  they  are  afraid  to  draw." 

Morton's  patience  and  prudence  now  gave  way  entirely, 
and  he  was  about  to  make  a  very  angry  answer  to  Both  well's 
insolent  observations,  when  the  stranger  stepped  forward. 

"  This  is  my  quarrel,"  he  said,  "  and  in  the  name  of  the 
good  cause,  I  will  see  it  out  myself. — Hark  thee,  friend  "  (to 
Bothwell),  "  wilt  thou  wrestle  a  fall  with  me  ?  " 

"With  my  whole  spirit,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell; 
"  yea  I  will  strive  with  thee,  to  the  downfall  of  one  or  both." 

"  Then,  as  my  trust  is  in  Him  that  can  help,"  retorted  his 
antagonist,  "I  will  forthwith  make  thee  an  example  to  all 
such  railing  Rabshakehs." 

With  that  he  dropped  his  coarse  grey  horseman's  coat  from 
his  shoulders,  and,  extending  his  strong  brawny  arms  with  a 
look  of  determined  resolution,  he  offered  himself  to  the  con- 
test. The  soldier  was  nothing  abashed  by  the  muscular 
frame,  broad  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  hardy  look  of  his 
antagonist,  but,  whistling  with  great  composure,  unbuckled 
his  belt,  and  laid  aside  his  military  coat.  The  company  stood 
round  them,  anxious  for  the  event. 

In  the  first  struggle  the  trooper  seemed  to  have  some 
advantage,  and  also  in  the  second,  though  neither  could  be 
considered  as  decisive.  But  it  was  plain  he  had  put  his 
whole  strength  too  suddenly  forth,  against  an  antagonist 
possessed  of  great  endurance,  skill,  vigour,  and  length  of 
wind.  In  the  third  close,  the  countryman  lifted  his  op- 
ponent fairly  from  the  floor,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground 
with  such  violence,  that  he  lay  for  an  instant  stunned  and 
motionless.  His  comrade  Halliday  immed\a.teV^  ^^:r^  \s5s. 
sword ;    "  You  have   killed  my  set^ea.xv\.;'  V^  ^-^.^saccssN^.^  ^-^ 
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the  victorious  ^Testier,  "and  by  all  that  is  sacred  you  shall 
^_,answer  it  \ '' 

^w  "  Stand  back !  "  cried  Morton  and  his  companions,  "  it  was 
^HB  fair  play ;  your  comrade  sought  a  fall,  and  he;  has  got  iL" 
■^  "That  is  true  enough,"  said  Bothwell,  as  he  slowly  rose; 
"put  up  your  bilbo,  Tom.  I  did  not  thinlt  there  was  a  crop- 
ear  of  Iheni  all  could  have  laid  the  best  cap  and  feather  in 
thti  King's  I^ife-Guards  on  the  floor  of  a  rascally  change- 
house.^Hark  ye,  friend,  give  me  your  hand."  The  stranger 
held  out  his  hand.  "I  promise  you,"  said  Bothwell,  squeez- 
ing his  hand  very  hard,  "that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  meet  again,  and  try  this  game  over  in  a  more  earnest 
manner." 

"And  I'll  promise  you,"  said  the  stranger,  returning  the 
grasp  with  equal  firmness,  "that  when  we  next  meet,  I  will 
lay  your  head  as  low  as  it  lay  even  now,  when  you  shall  lack 
the  power  to  lift  it  up  again." 

"  Well,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell,  "  if  thou  be'st  a  whig, 
thou  art  a  stout  and  a  brave  one,  and  so  good  even  to  thee.— 
Hadst  best  take  thy  nag  before  the  Comet  makes  the  round  ; 
for,  I  promise  thee,  he  has  stay'd  less  suspicious- looking 
persons," 

The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  the  hint  was  not  to  be 
neglected ;  he  flung  down  his  reckoning,  and  going  into  the 
stable,  saddled  and  brought  out  a  powerful  black  horse,  now 
recruited  by  rest  and  forage,  and  turning  to  Morton,  observed, 
"  I  ride  toB'ards  Milnwood,  which  I  hear  is  your  home ;  will 
you  give  me  the  advantage  and  protection  of  your  company  ?  " 
"  Certainly,"  said  Morton ;  although  there  was  something 
of  gloomy  and  relentless  severity  in  the  man's  manner  from 
which  his  mind  recoiled.  His  companicwis,  after  a  courteous 
good-night,  broke  up  and  went  off  in  different  directions,  some 
keeping  them  company  for  about  a  mile,  until  they  dropped 
ffffoDe  hy  one,  and  the  travellers  were  left  alone.  .^^ 
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The  company  had  not  long  left  the  Howff,  as  Blane's 
public-house  was  called,  when  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums 
soimded.  The  troopers  got  under  arms  in  the  market-place 
at  this  unexpected  summons,  while,  with  faces  of  anxiety  and 
earnestness,  Ccwmet  Grahame,  a  kinsman  of  Claverhouse,  and 
the  Provost  of  the  borough,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  soldiers, 
and  town -officers  with  halberts,  entered  the  apartment  of 
Niel  Blane. 

'*  Guard  the  doors !  '*  were  the  first  words  which  the  Cornet 
spoke;  "let  no  man  leave  the  house. — So,  Bothwell,  how 
comes  this  ?    Did  you  not  hear  them  sound  boot  and  saddle  ?  " 

"He  was  just  going  to  quarters,  sir,"  said  his  comrade; 
"he  has  had  a  bad  fall.** 

"  In  a  fi-ay,  I  suppose  ?  **  said  Grahame.  "  If  you  neglect 
duty  in  this  way,  your  royal  blood  will  hardly  protect  you.*^ 

"  How  have  I  neglected  duty  ?  "  said  Bothwell,  sulkily. 

**You  should  have  been  at  quarters.  Sergeant  Bothwell," 
replied  the  officer;  "you  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity. 
Here  are  news  come  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  has 
been  strangely  and  foully  assassinated  by  a  body  of  the  rebel 
whigs,  who  pursued  and  stopped  his  carriage  on  Magus-Muir, 
near  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  dragged  him  out,  and  dispatched 
him  with  their  swords  and  daggers."* 

All  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Here  are  their  descriptions,"  continued  the  Cornet,  pulling 
out  a  proclamation,  "  the  reward  of  a  thousand  merks  is  on 
each  of  their  heads." 

"  The  test,  the  test,  and  the  qualification  ! "  said  Bothwell 
to  Halliday;  "I  know  the  meaning  now — ^Zounds,  that  we 

*  The  general  accoimt  of  this  act  of  assassihatibn  is  to  be  found  m  all 
histories  of  the  period.     A  more  particular  narrative  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  actors^  James  Russell,  xn  the  Appendix  to  Kirkton's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  published  \yj  CJwaA'es*  ^v^^^^xv^Sj*. 
Sharpe^  Esquire.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1S17. 
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should  not  have  stopt  him  !  Go  saddle  our  horses,  Hallk 
— Was  there  one  of  the  men,  Cornet,  very  stout  and  sqiM 
made,  double-cheated,  thin  in  the  flanks,  hawk-nosed  ?  " 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Comet  Grahame,  "  let  me  look  at  the 
paper. — Hackston  of  Rathillet,  tall,  thin,  black-haired." 

"That  is  not  my  man,"  said  Bothwell. 

"John  Balfour,  called   Burley,  aquiline  nose,   red-hairedj 

five  feet  eight  inches  in  height " 

^^  "  It  is  he — it  is  the  very  man  1 "  said  Bothwell,^ — -"  skellies 
^Earfuliy  with  one  eye  ? " 

^P  "Right,"  continued  Grahame,  "rode  a  strong  black  horse, 
taken  fi-om  the  primate  at  the  time  of  the  murder." 

"  The  very  man,"  exclaimed  Bothwell,  "  and  the  very  horse  ! 
he  was  in  this  room  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

A  few  hasty  enquiries  tended  still  more  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  reserved  and  stern  stranger  was  Balfour  of 
Burley,  the  actual  commander  of  the  band  of  assassins,  who, 
in  the  fury  of  misguided  zeal,  had  murdered  the  primate, 
whom  they  accidentally  met,  as  they  were  searching  for 
another  person  against  whom  they  bore  enmity.*  In  their 
excited  imagination  the  casual  rencounter  had  the  appearance 
of  a  providential  interference,  and  they  put  to  death  the  arch- 
bishop, with  circumstances  of  great  and  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
under  the  belief,  that  the  Lord,  as  they  expressed  it,  had 
delivered  him  into  their  hands.  + 

"  HorsEj  horse,  and  pursue,  my  lads  !  "  exclaimed  Comet 
Grahame ;  "  the  murdering  dog's  head  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold." 

*  One  Cannichael,  sheriff  -  depute  in  Fife,  who  had  been  nclive  in 
enforciti);  the  penal  measures  gainst  nonconformists.  He  was  on  the 
moors  hunting,  but  receiving  accidenlal  information  that  a  patty  was  out 
in  quest  of  him,  he  relumed  home,  and  escaped  the  fate  designed  for 
him,  which  befell  his  patron  the  Archbishop. 

+  Note  in. — Murderers  of  Archbishop  Shatpe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Arouse  thee,  youth  ! — ^it  is  no  human  call — 
God's  church  is  leaguer'd — haste  to  man  the  wall ; 
Haste  where  the  Redcross  banners  wave  on  high, 
Signal  of  honoured  death,  or  victory  ! 

James  Duff. 

Morton  and  his  companion  had  attained  some  distance  from 
the  town  before  either  of  them  addressed  the  other.  There 
was  something,  as  we  have  observed,  repulsive  in  the  manner 
of  the  stranger,  which  prevented  Morton  from  opening  the 
conversation,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  talk, 
until,  on  a  sudden,  he  abruptly  demanded,  "  What  has  your 
fether's  son  to  do  with  such  profane  mummeries  as  I  find  you 
this  day  engaged  in  ?  " 

"  I  do  my  duty  as  a  subject  and  pursue  my  harmless  re- 
creations according  to  my  own  pleasure,"  replied  Morton, 
somewhat  offended. 

"  Is  it  your  duty,  think  you,  or  that  of  any  Christian  young 
man,  to  bear  arms  in  their  cause  who  have  poured  out  the 
blood  of  God's  saints  in  the  wilderness  as  if  it  had  been 
water  ?  or  is  it  a  lawful  recreation  to  waste  time  in  shooting 
at  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  close  your  evening  with  wine- 
bibbing  in  public-houses  and  market-towns,  when  He  that  is 
mighty  is  come  into  the  land  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to 
purge  the  wheat  from  the  chaff?  " 

"  I  suppose  from  your  style  of  conversation,"  said  Morton, 
"  that  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  thought  proper  to  stand 
out  against  the  government.  I  must  remind  you  that  you 
are  unnecessarily  using  dangerous  language  in  the  presence 
of  a  mere  stranger,  and  that  the  times  do  not  render  it  safe 
for  me  to  listen  to  it." 

"Thou  canst  not  help  it,  Henry  Morton,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;   "  thy  Master  has  his  uses  ioi  x^e^^^  ^^^  ^^^cssecs.^^s^ 
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calls,  thou  must  obey.  Well  wot  I  thou  hast  not  heard  the 
call  of  a  true  preacher,  or  thou  hadst  ere  now  been  what  thou 
wilt  assuredly  one  day  become." 

"  We  are  of  the  presbyterian  persnasiOTi)  like  yourself,"  said 
Morton ;  for  his  uncle's  family  attended  the  ministry  of  one 
of  those  numerous  presbyterian  clergymen,  who,  complying 
with  certain  regulations,  were  licensed  to  preach  without 
interruption  from  the  govemmeot.  This  iudul^enee,  as  it 
was  called,  made  a  great  schism  among  the  presbyLerians^ 
and  those  who  accejited  of  it  were  severely  censured  by  ih& 
more  rigid  sectaries,  who  refused  the  proffered  terras.  The 
stranger,  therefore,  answered  with  great  disdain  to  ^lorttm's 
profession  of  faith. 

"  That  is  but  an  equivocation— a  poor  equivocation.  Ye 
listen  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  cold,  worldly,  time-serving  dtscoursej 
ftom  one  who  forgets  his  high  commission  so  much  as  to  hold 
his  apostlesfaip  by  the  favour  of  the  courtiers  and  the  false 
prelates,  and  ye  call  that  hearing  the  word !  Of  all  the  baits 
with  which  the  devil  has  fished  for  souls  in  these  days  of 
blood  and  darkness,  that  Blade  Indulgence  has  been  the 
most  destructive.  An  awful  dispensation  it  has  been,  a 
smiting  of  the  shepherd  and  a  scattering  of  the  sheep  upon 
the  mountains — an  uplifting  of  one  Christian  banner  against 
another,  and  a  fighting  of  the  wars  of  darlcness  with  the 
swords  of  the  children  of  light ! " 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Morton,  "is  of  opinion  that  we  ^oy  a 
reasonable  freedom  of  conscience  under  the  indulged  clei^-- 
men,  and  I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  choice  of  a  place  of  worship  for  his  family." 

"Your  uncle,"  said  the  horseman,  "is  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  least  lamb  io  his  own  folds  at  Milnwood  is  dearer 
than  the  whole  Christian  flock.  He  is  one  that  could 
willingly  bend  down  to  the  goldai-caJf  of  Bethel,  and  would 
have   fished  for   the  dust    thereof,  when  it  was  _  groun^t^^ 
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powder  and  cast  upon  the  waters;     Thy  feither  was  a  man  of 
another  stamp.'* 

"My  father,"  replied  Mortor^  "was  indeed  a  brave  and 
gallant  man.  And  you  may  have  heard,  sir,  that  he  fought 
for  that  royal  family  in  whose  name  I  was  this  day  carrying 


arms.* 


"  Ay ;  and  had  he  lived  to  see  these  days,  he  would  have 
cnrsed  the  hour  he  ever  drew  sword  in  their  cause.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter — I  promise  thee  full  surely  that  thy 
hour  wilt  come„  and  then  the  words  thou  hast  now  heard 
will  stick  in  thy  bosom  like  barbed  arrows.  My  road  lies 
there.** 

He  pointed  towards  a  pass  leading  up  into  a,  wild  extent  of 
dreary  and  desolate  hills;  but  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his 
horse's  head  into  the  rugged  path,  which  led  from  the  high- 
road in  that  direction,  an  old  woman  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  cross-way,  arose,  and  ap^oaching  him, 
said,  in  a  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  "  If  ye  be  of  our  ain  folk, 
gangna  up  the  pass  the  night  for  your  lives.  There  is  a  lion 
in  the  path,  that  is  there.  The  curate  of  Brotherstane  and 
ten  soldiers  hae  beset  the  pass,  to  hae  the  Hves  of  ony  of  our 
puir  wanderers  that  venture  that  gate  to  join  wi*  Hamilton 
and  Dingwall." 

"Have  the  persecuted  folk  drawn  to  any  head  among 
themselves  ?  ^  demanded  the  stranger. 

"About  sixty  or  seventy  horse  and  foot,"'  said  the  old 
dame ;  "  but,  ewhow !  they  are  puirly  armed,  and  warse 
fended  wi'  victual.** 

"God  will  help  his  own,*^  said  the  horseman.  "Which 
way  shall  I  take  to  join  them?** 

It*s  a  mere  impossibility  this  night,"  said  the  woman, 
the  troopers  keep  sae  strict  a  guard ;  and  they  ^y  there's 
strange  news  come  frae  the  east,  that  makes  them  rai^e.  \xv 
their  cruelty  mair  fierce  than  evet.— -M^  TtsacoKv  \a^^  ^w^'et 
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somegate  for  the  night  before  ye  get  to  the  muirs,  and  keep 
yoursell  in  hiding  till  the  grey  o'  the  morning,  and  then  you 
may  find  your  way  through  the  Drake  Moss.  When  I  heard 
the  awfu'  threatenings  o'  the  oppressors,  I  e'en  took  my  cloak 
about  me,  and  sate  down  by  the  wayside,  to  warn  ony  of  our 
puir  scattered  remnant  that  chanced  to  come  this  gate,  before 
they  fell  into  the  nets  of  the  spoilers." 

"  Have  you  a  house  near  this  ?  "  said  the  stranger ;  "  and 
can  you  give  me  hiding  there  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  a  hut  by  the  way-side,  it 
may  be  a  mile  from  hence ;  but  four  men  of  Belial,  called 
dragoons,  are  lodged  therein,  to  spoil  my  household  goods  at 
their  pleasure,  because  I  will  not  wait  upwn  the  thowless, 
thriftless,  fissenless  ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John  Half- 
text,  the  curate." 

"Good  night,  good  woman,  and  thanks  for  thy  counsel," 
said  the  stranger,  as  he  rode  away, 

"  The  blessings  of  the  promise  upon  you,"  returned  the  old 
dame  ;  "  may  He  keep  you  that  can  keep  you." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  the  traveller  ;  "  for  where  to  hide  my  head 
this  night,  mortal  skill  cannot  direct  me." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  your  distress,"  said  Morton;  "and 
had  I  a  house  or  place  of  shelter  that  could  be  called  my 
own,  I  almost  think  I  would  risk  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law 
rather  than  leave  you  in  such  a  strait.  But  my  uncle  is  so 
alarmed  at  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  by  the  laws 
against  such  as  comfort,  receive,  or  consort  with  intercom- 
muned  persons,  that  he  has  strictly  forbidden  all  of  us  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  them." 

"  It  is  no  less  than  I  expected,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  never- 
theless, I  might  be  received  without  his  knowledge  ; — a  barn, 
a  hay-loft,  a  cart-shed, — any  place  where  I  could  stretch  me 
down,  would  be  to  ray  habits  like  a  tabernacle  of  silver  set 
about  H-iih jjlankso^^nj^ 
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"  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton,  much  embarrassed,  "  that  I 
have  not  the  means  of  receiving  you  at  Milnwood  without  my 
uncle's  consent  and  knowledge ;  nor,  if  I  could  do  so,  would 
I  think  myself  justifiable  in  engaging  him  unconsciously  in  a 
danger,  which,  most  of  all  others,  he  fears  and  deprecates." 

"Well,"  said  the  traveller,  "I  have  but  one  word  to  say. 
Did  you  ever  hear  your  father  mention  John  Balfour  of 
Burley  ?  " 

"  His  ancient  friend  and  comrade,  who  saved  his  life,  with 
almost  the  loss  of  his  own,  in  the  battle  of  Longmarston- 
Moor? — Often,  very  often." 

"I  am  that  Balfour,"  said  his  companion.  "Yonder 
stands  thy  uncle's  house ;  I.  see  the  light  among  the  trees. 
The  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  me,  and  my  death  certain 
unless  I  have  refuge  there.  Now,  make  thy  choice,  young 
man;  to  shrink  from  the  side  of  thy  father's  friend,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  bloody 
death  from  which  he  rescued  thy  father,  or  to  expose  thine 
uncle's  worldly  goods  to  such  peril,  as,  in  this  perverse 
generation,  attends  those  who  give  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a 
draught  of  cold  water  to  a  Christian  man,  when  perishing  for 
lack  of  refreshment !  " 

A  thousand  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of  Morton 
at  once.  His  father,  whose  memory  he  idolized,  had  often 
enlarged  upon  his  obligations  to  this  man,  and  regretted, 
that,  after  having  been  long  comrades,  they  had  parted  in 
some  imkindness  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
was  divided  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters ;  the  former  of 
whom  adhered  to  Charles  II.  after  his  father's  death  upon 
the  scaffold,  while  the  Protesters  inclined  rather  to  a  union 
mth  the  triumphant  republicans.  The  stern  fanaticism  of 
Burley  had  attached  him  to  this  latter  party,  and  the 
comrades  had  parted  in  displeasure,  never,  as  it  happened^ 
to  meet  again.     These  circumstances  XJci*^  ^^^^ase.^  ^^^^^-^^ 
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I  had  often  mentioned  to  his  son,  and  alwars  vith  an 
a  of  deep  regret,  ih&i  he  had  nevei.  in  ain-  manntr, 
I  tsts&AieA  to  repa^  the  assistance,  whidi,  on  nxne  than 
e  occasion,  he  had  received  from  Btidey. 
To  hsMcn  Uotton's  decision,  the  night-vind,  a 
along,  brou^t  from  a  distance  the  sullen  sound  of  a  kettle- 
dnim,  which,  seemii^  to  a^^woach  neara,  intimated  dukt  a 
bfjdy  of  borae  were  upon  their  march  towaids  tb«n, 

"  It  must  he  Clartrhouse,  with  the  rest  of  his  regiment. 
What  can  have  occasioned  this  night^narch  ?  If  )-ou  go  on, 
yoo  iail  into  their  hands — if  you  tiwn  back  towards  the 
borough  -  town,  you  are  in  no  less  danger  from  Com^ 
Grahame's  party, — The  path  to  the  hiil  is  beseu  I  must 
■belter  you  at  Mitnwood,  or  expose  you  to  instant  death  ;- 
.  but  the  punishment  of  th«  law  shall  fell  upon  myself,  as  in 
k^Uticc  it  should,  not  upon  my  uncle. — Follow  me." 

.   iJuiky,  who  had  awaited  his  resolution  with  great  com- 
potture,  now  followed  him  in  silence. 

The  bouse  of  Milnwood,  built  by  the  father  of  the  present 
proprietor,  was  a  decent  mansion,  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
estate,  but,  since  the  accession  of  this  owner,  it  had  been 
suffered  to  go  considerably  into  disrepair.  At  some  Uttle 
distance  from  the  house  stood  the  court  of  offices.  Here 
Morton  paused. 

"  I  must  leave  you  here  for  a  litde  while."  he  whispered, 
p* until  I  can  provide  a  bed  for  you  in  the  house." 

"I  care  little  for  such  delicacy,"  said  Burley;  "for  thirty 
"  yearn  this  head  has  rested  oftener  on  the  turf,  or  on  the  next 
prey  stone,  than  upon  either  wool  or  down.  A  draught  of 
ale,  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  say  my  prayers,  and  to  stretch  mc 

tupon  dry  hay,  were  to  me  as  good  as  a  painted  chamber  ant 
\  prince'.f  table." 
.    It    occurred    to    Morton   at    the   same    moment,    that    tc 
Utt-mpt  to  introduce  the  fugitive  within  the  1 


hii, 
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materially  increase  the  danger  of  detection.  Accordingly, 
having  struck  a  light  with  implements  left  in  the  stable  for 
that  purpose,  and  having  fastened  up  their  horses,  he  assigned 
Burley,  for  his  place  of  repose,  a  wooden  bed,  placed  in  a  loft 
half-full  of  hay,  which  an  out-of-door  domestic  had  occupied 
until  dismissed  by  his  uncle  in  one  of  those  fits  of  parsimony 
which  became  more  rigid  from  day  to  day.  In  this  un- 
tenanted loft  Morton  left  his  companion,  with  a  caution  so  to 
shade  his  light  that  no  reflection  might  be  seen  from  the 
window,  and  a  promise  that  he  would  presently  return  with 
such  refreshments  as  he  might  be  able  to  procure  at  that  late 
hour.  This  last,  indeed,  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  by 
no  means  confident,  for  the  power  of  obtaining  even  the 
most  ordinary  provisions  depended  entirely  upon  the  humour 
in  which  he  might  happen  to  find  his  uncle's  sole  confidant, 
the  old  housekeeper.  If  she  chanced  to  be  a-bed,  which  was 
very  likely,  or  out  of  humour,  which  was  not  less  so,  Morton 
well  knew  the  case  to  be  at  least  problematical. 

Cursing  in  his  heart  the  sordid  parsimony  which  pervaded 
every  part  of  his  uncle's  establishment,  he  gave  the  usual 
gentle  knock  at  the  bolted  door,  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  seek  admittance,  when  accident  had  detained  him  abroad 
beyond  the  early  and  established  hours  of  rest  at  the  house 
of  Milnwood.  It  was  a  sort  of  hesitating  tap,  which  carried 
an  acknowledgment  of  transgression  in  its  very  sound,  and 
seemed  rather  to  solicit  than  command  attention.  After  it 
had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  the  housekeeper, 
grumbling  betwixt  her'  teeth  as  she  rose  from  the  chimney 
comer  in  the  hall,  and  wrapping  her  checked  handkerchief 
round  her  head  to  secure  her  from  the  cold  air,  paced  across 
the  stone-passage,  and  repeated  a  careful  "  Wha's  there  at  this 
time  o'  night  ?  "  more  than  once  before  she  undid  the  bolts 
and  bars,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door, 

"This  is  a  fine  time  o'  mgYvt,  ^i.  ^ewj;'  '5»n^  '^^  ^^ 
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dame,  with  the  tyrannic  insolence  of  a  spoilt  and  Tavourite 
domeslic  ; — ■'  a  braw  time  o'  night  suid  a  bonny,  to  disturb  a 
peaceful  house  in,  and  to  keep  quiet  folk  out  o'  their  beds 
waiting  for  you.  Your  uncle's  been  in  his  maist  three  hours 
syne,  and  Robin's  ill  o'  the  rheumatize,  and  he's  to  his  bed 
too,  and  sae  I  liad  to  sit  up  for  ye  mysdl,  for  as  sair  a  hoast 
as  I  hae." 

Here  she  coughed  once  or  twice,  in  further  evidence  of  the 
egregious  inconvenience  which  she  had  sustained. 

"^uch  obliged  to  you,  Alison,  and  many  kind  thanks." 

"  Hegh,  sirs,  sae  fair-fashioned  as  we  ar«  !  Mony  folk  ca' 
me  Mistress  Wilson,  and  Milnwood  himseO  is  the  only  ane 
about  this  town  thinks  o'  ca'ing  me  Alison,  and  indeed  he  as 
aften  says  Mre.  Alison  as  ony  other  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  Mistress  Alison,"  said  Morton,  "  I  really  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  you  up  waiting  rill  I  came  in." 

"And  now  that  you  are  come  in,  Mr,  Henry,"  said  the 
cross  old  woman,  "  whal  for  do  you  no  tak  up  your  candle 
and  gang  to  your  bed  ?  and  mind  ye  dinna  let  the  candle 
sweal  as  ye  gang  alang  the  wainscot  parlour,  and  hand  a'  the 
house  scouring  to  get  out  the  grease  again." 

"But,  Alison,  I  really  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  a 
draught  of  ale,  before  I  go  to  bed." 

"Eat?-— and  ale,  Mr.  Henry? — My  certie,  ye're  ill  to 
serve !  Do  ye  think  we  havena  heard  o'  your  grand  popin- 
jay wark  yonder,  and  how  ye  bleeped  away  as  muckle  pouther 
aa  wad  hae  shut  a'  the  wild-fowl  that  we'll  want  atween  and 
Candlemas — and  then  ganging  majoring  to  the  piper's  HowfF 
wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  the  country,  and  sitting  there  hirling, 
at  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nao  doubt,  wi'  a'  the  scafF  and  raff 
o'  the  water-side,  till  sun-down,  and  then  coming  hame  and 
crying  for  ale,  as  if  ye  were  maistcr  and  mair ! " 

ENtremely  vexed,  yet  anxious,  on  account  of  his  guest,  to 
^^ggg/j^jj^^hments    if    possible,    Morton    suppressed    fy^^ 
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resentment,  and  good-humouredly  assured  Mrs.  Wilson,  that 
he  was  really  both  hungry  and  thirsty ;  "  and  as  for  the 
shooting  at  the  popinjay,  I  have  heard  you  say  you  have 
been  there  yourself,  Mrs.  Wilson — I  wish  you.  had  come  to 
look  at  us." 

"Ah,  Maister  Henry,"  said  the  old  dame,  "I  wish  ye 
binna  beginning  to  learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  woman's  lug 
wi'  a'  your  whilly-wha's  ! — Aweel,  sae  ye  dinna  practise  them 
but  on  auld  wives  like  me,  the  less  matter.  But  tak  heed  o' 
the  young  queans,  lad. — Popinjay — ye  think  yourseil  a  braw 
fellow  enow ;  and  troth ! "  (surveying  him  with  the  candle) 
"  there's  nae  fault  to  find  wi'  the  outside,  if  the  inside  be  con- 
forming. But  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeing 
the  Duke,  that  was  him  that  lost  his  head  at  London — folk 
said  it  wasna  a  very  gude  ane,  but  it  was  aye  a  sair  loss  to 
him,  puir  gentleman — Aweel,  he  wan  the  popinjay,  for  few 
cared  to  win  it  ower  his  Grace's  head — weel,  he  had  a  comely 
presence,  and  when  a'  the  gentles  mounted  to  show  their 
capers,  his  Grace  was  as  near  to  me  as  I  am  to  you  ;  and  he 
said  to  me,  *Tak  tent  o'  yourseil,  my  bonny  lassie  (tkese 
were  his  very  words),  for  my  horse  is  not  very  chancy  J — And 
now,  as  ye  say  ye  had  sae  little  to  eat  or  drink,  I'tl  let  you 
see  that  I  havena  been  sae  unmindfu'  o'  you;  for  I  dinna 
think  it's  safe  for  young  folk  to  gang  to  their  bed  on  an 
empty  stamach." 

To  do  Mrs.  Wilson  justice,  her  nocturnal  harangues  upon 
such  occasions  not  unfreqwently  terminated  with  this  sage 
apophthegm,  which  always  prefaced  the  producing  of  some 
provision  a  little  better  than  ordinary,  such  as  she  now  placed 
before  him.  In  fact,  the  principal  objiect  of  her  maundering 
was  to  display  her  consequence  and  love  of  power ;  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  not,  at  the  bottom,  an  ill-temp)ered  woman,  and 
certainly  loved  her  old  and  young  master  (both  of  whom  she 
tormented  extremely)  better  ihaii  axv^  Qx\fc  ^^fc  '>xv  "Cj^a.  ^^s^^ 
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She  now  eyed    Mr.   Henry,  as  she  called    hira,  with  great 
complacency,  as  he  partook  of  her  good  cheer. 

"  Muckle  gude  may  it  do  ye,  my  botiny  man.  I  trow  ye 
dinna  get  sic  a  skirl-in-t he-pan  as  that  at  Niel  Blane's.  His 
wife  was  a  canny  body,  and  could  dress  things  very  weel  for 
ane  in  her  line  o'  business,  but  no  like  a  gentleman's  house- 
keeper, to  be  sure.  But  I  doubt  the  daughter's  a  silly  thing 
— an  unco  cockernony  she  had  busked  on  her  head  at  the 
kirk  la.st  Sunday.  I  am  doubting  that  there  will  be  news  o' 
a'  thae  braws.  But  my  auld  een's  drawing  thegither — dinna 
hurry  yoursell,  my  bonny  man,  tak  mind  about  the  putting 
out  the  candle,  and  there's  a  horn  of  ale,  and  a  glass  of  clow- 
gilliellower  water ;  I  dinna  gie  ilka  body  that ;  I  keep  it  for 
a  pain  I  hae  whiles  in  my  ain  stamach,  and  it's  better  for 
your  young  blood  than  brandy.  Sae,  gude-night  to  ye,  Mr. 
Henry,  and  see  that  ye  tak  gude  care  o'  the  candle." 

Morion  promised  to  attend  punctually  to  her  caution,  and 
requested  her  not  to  be  alarmed  if  she  heard  the  door  opened, 
as  she  knew  he  must  again,  as  usual,  look  to  hts  horse,  and 
arrange  him  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retreated,  and 
Morton,  folding  up  his  provisions,  was  about  to  hasten  to  his 
guest,  when  the  nodding  head  of  the  old  housekeeper  was 
again  thrust  in  at  the  door,  with  an  admonition,  to  remember 
_  toiAke  an  account  of  his  ways  before  he  laid  himself  down  to 
o  pray  for  protection  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
I  Such  were  the  manners  of  a  certain  class  of  domestics, 
n  Scotland,  and  perhaps  still  to  be  found  in 
*  oW  manor-houses  in  its  remote  counties.  They  were 
n  the  family  they  belonged  to ;  and  as  they  never 
i  ihe  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  dismissal  to  he 
inces  of  their  lives,  they  were,  of  course,  sin- 
■".  'i.  evetj  member  of  it.*     On  the  other  hand, 
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when  spoiled  by  the  indulgence  or  indolence  of  their 
superiors,  they  were  very  apt  to  become  ill-tempered,  self- 
sufficient,  and  tyrannical ;  so  much  so,  that  a  mistress  or 
master  would  sometimes  almost  have  wished  to  exchange 
their  cross-grained  fidelity  for  the  smooth  and  accommodat- 
ing duplicity  of  a  modem  menial. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tragic  leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 

Shakspeare. 

Being  at  length  rid  of  the  housekeeper's  presence,  Morton 
made  a  collection  of  what  he  had  reserved  from  the  provisions 
set  before  him,  and  prepared  to  carry  them  to  his  concealed 
guest.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  a  light,  being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  every  turn  of  the  road ;  and  it  was 
lucky  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  had  hardly  stepped  beyond  the 
threshold  ere  a  heavy  trampling  of  horses  announced,  that  the 
body  of  cavalry,  whose  kettle-drums  *  they  had  before  heard, 
were  in  the  act  of  passing  along  the  high-road  which  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  bank  on  which  the  house  of  Milnwood 
was  placed.  He  heard  the  commanding  officer  distinctly 
give  the  word  halt,     A  pause  of  silence  followed,  interrupted 

that  will  I  not,"  answered  the  domestic ;  "if  your  honour  disna  ken 
when  ye  hae  a  gude  servant,  I  ken  when  I  hae  a  gude  master,  and  go 
away  I  will  not."  On  another  occasion  of  the  same  nature,  the  master 
said,  **John,  you  and  I  shall  never  sleep  under  the  same  roof  again ;" 
to  which  John  replied,  with  much  ndiveti^  **Whare  the  deil  can  your 
honour  be  ganging  ?  " 

*  Regimental  music  is  never  played  at  night.     But  who  can  assure 
us  that  such  was  not  the  custom  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  ?     Till  I 
am  well  informed  on  this  point,  the  kettle-drums  sh«AV  Ow*^^  cstw^  ^&  ^^^- 
ing  something  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  lYie  m^V  xnaxOcv« 
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^Ay  by  the  occasional  neighing  or  pawing  of  nn  imparient 

N' Whose  ■house  is  this?"  said  a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  authority 

d  command. 

*■  Mibiwood,  if  it  like  your  honour,"  was  the  Teph'. 

"  Is  the  owner  well  affected  ?  "  said  the  enquirer. 

;omphes    with    the  orders  of  government,  and  fre- 
i'-quents  an  indulged  minister,"  was  the  response. 

"  Hum !  ay  !  indulged  ?  a  mere  mask  for  treason,  very 
impolitically  allowed  to  thoae  who  are  too  great  cowards  to 
wear  their  principles  barefaced. ^H ad  we  not  better  send  up 
a  party  and  search  the  house,  in  case  some  of  the  bloody 
villains  concerned  in  this  heathenish  butchery  may  be  con- 
cealed in  it  ?  " 

Ere  Morton  could  recover  from  the  alarm  into  which  this 
proposal  had  thrown  him,  a  third  speaker  rejoined,  "  I  can- 
not think  it  at  all  necessary ;  Milnwood  is  an  infirm,  hypo- 
chondriac old  man,  who  never  meddles  with  politics,  and 
loves  his  money-bags  and  bonds  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  His  nephew,  I  hear,  was  at  the  wappen-schaw 
to-day,  and  gained  the  popinjay,  which  does  not  look  like  a 
fanatic.  I  should  think  they  are  all  gone  to  bed  long  since, 
and  an  alarm  at  this  time  of  night  might  kill  the  poor  old 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  leader,  "  if  that  be  so,  to  search  the 
house  would  be  lost  time,  of  which  we  have  but  little  to 
throw  away.  Gentlemen  of  the  Life-Guards,  forward — 
March ! " 

A  few  notes  on  the  trumpet,  mingled  with  the  occasional 
boom  of  the  kettie-dmm,  to  mark  the  cadence,  joined  with 
the  tramp  of  hoofs  and  the  clash  of  arms,  announced  liiat  the 
troop  had  resumed  its  march.  The  moon  broke  out  as  the 
Leading  files  of  the  column  attained  a  hill  up  which  the  roaf" 
^^andmJ,  and  showed  widistinctly  the  glittering  of  the  stet 
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caps ;  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  horses  and  riders  might  be 
imperfectly  traced  through  the  gloom.  They  continued  to 
advance  up  the  hill,  and  sweep  over  the  top  of  it  in  such  long 
succession,  as  intimated  a  considerable  numerical  force. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared,  young  Morton 
resumed  his  purpose  of  visiting  his  guest.  Upon  entering  the 
place  of  refuge,  he  found  him  seated  on  his  humble  couch 
with  a  pocket  Bible  open  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to 
study  with  intense  meditation.  His  broadsword,  which  he 
had  unsheathed  in  the  lirst  alarm  at  the  arrival  of  the 
dragoons,  lay  naked  across  his  knees,  and  the  little  taper  that 
stood  beside  him  upon  the  old  chest,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  table,  threw  a  partial  and  imperfect  light  upon 
those  stem  and  harsh  features,  in  which  ferocity  was  rendered 
more  solemn  and  dignified  by  a  wild  cast  of  tragic  enthusiasm. 
His  brow  was  that  of  one  in  whom  some  strong  overmastering 
principle  has  overwhelmed  all  other  passions  and  feelings, 
like  the  swell  of  a  high  spring-tide,  when  the  usual  cliffs  and 
breakers  vanish  from  the  eye,  and  their  existence  is  only 
indicated  by  the  chafing  foam  of  the  waves  that  burst  and 
wheel  over  them.  He  raised  his  head,  after  Morton  had 
contemplated  him  for  about  a  minute. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Morton,  looking  at  his  sword,  "  that  you 
heard  the  horsemen  ride  by ;  their  passage  delayed  me  for 
some  minutes." 

"  I  scarcely  heeded  them,"  said  Balfour ;  "  my  hour  is  not 
yet  come.  That  I  shall  one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and 
be  honourably  associated  with  the  saints  whom  they  have 
slaughtered,  I  am  full  well  aware.  And  I  would,  young  man, 
that  the  hour  were  come ;  it  should  be  as  welcome  to  me  as 
ever  wedding  to  bridegroom.  But  if  my  Master  has  more 
wcnrk  for  me  on  earth,  I  must  not  do  his  labour  grudgingly." 

"  Eat  and  refresh  yourself,"  said  Morton  •,  "  to-Twsrt<3^  ^^cssss. 
safety  requires  you  should  leave  X\v\s  ^\aKft.,  Vcv  ox^^^  ^^  "^e^^ 
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the  hills,  so  soon  as  you  can  see  to  distinguish  the  track 
through  the  morasses." 

"  Young  man,"  returned  Balfour,  "  you  are  already  weary 
of  me,  and  would  be  yet  more  so,  perchance,  did  you  know 
the  task  upon  which  I  have  been  lately  put.  And  I  wonder 
not  that  it  should  be  so,  for  there  are  ticnes  when  I  am  weary 
of  myself.  Think  you  not  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  flesh  and 
blood,  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  the  righteous  judgments 
of  Heaven  while  we  are  yet  in  the  body,  and  continue  to 
retain  that  blinded  sense  and  sympathy  for  carnal  suffering, 
which  makes  our  own  flesh  thrill  when  we  strike  a  gash  upon 
the  body  of  another?  And  think  you,  that  when  some  prime 
tyrant  has  been  removed  from  his  place,  that  the  instruments 
of  his  punishment  can  at  all  times  look  back  on  their  share  in 
his  downfall  with  firm  and  unshaken  nerves  ?  Must  they  not 
sometimes  even  question  the  truth  of  that  inspiration  which 
they  have  fell  and  acted  under?  Must  they  not  sometimes 
doubt  the  origin  of  that    strong  impulse  with  which  their 

Lyers  for  heavenly  direction  under  difficulties  have  been 
iwardly  answered  and  confirmed,  and  confuse,  in  their  dis- 
turbed apprehensions,  the  responses  of  Truth  itself  with  some 
strong  delusion  of  the  enemy?" 

"These  are  subjects,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  which  I  am  iil 
qualified  to  converse  with  you,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  but  1 
own  I  should  strongly  doubt  the  origin  of  any  inspiration 
which  seemed  to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to  those 
feelings  of  natural  humanity,  which  Heaven  has  assigned  to 

as  the  general  law  of  our  conduct." 

Balfour  seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  drew  himself 
ihastily  up,  but  immediately  composed  himself,  and  answered 
coolly,  "  It  is  natural  you  should  think  so ;  you  are  yet  in  the 
dungeon-house  of  the  law,  a  pit  darker  than  that  into  which 
Jeremiah  was  plunged,  even  the  dungeon  of  Malcaiah  the  son 
water  but  mire.     Yet  is 
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the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  your  forehead,  and  the  son  of 
the  righteous,  who  resisted  to  blood  where  the  banner  was 
spread  on  the  mountains,  shall  not  be  utterly  lost,  as  one  of 
the  children  of  darkness.  Trow  ye,  that  in  this  day  of  bitter- 
ness and  calamity,  nothing  is  required  at  our  hands  but  to 
keep  the  moral  law  as  far  as  our  carnal  frailty  will  permit  ? 
Think  ye  our  conquests  must  be  only  over  our  corrupt  and  evil 
affections  and  passions  ?  No ;  we  are  called  upon,  when  we 
have  girded  up  our  loins,  to  run  the  race  boldly,  and  when 
we  have  drawn  the  sword,  we  are  enjoined  to  smite  the  un- 
godly, though  he  be  our  neighbour,  and  the  man  of  power 
and  cruelty,  though  he  were  of  our  own  kindred,  and  the 
friend  of  our  own  bosom." 

"  These  are  the  sentiments,"  said  Morton,  "  that  your 
enemies  impute  to  you,  and  which  palliate,  if  they  do  not 
vindicate,  the  cruel  measures  which  the  council  have  directed 
against  you.  They  affirm,  that  you  pretend  to  derive  your 
rule  of  action  from  what  you  call  an  inward  light,  rejecting 
tfiie  Testraints  of  legal  magistracy,  of  national  law,  and  even 
of  common  humanity,  when  in  opposition  to  what  you  call  the 
spirit  within  you." 

"They  do  us  wrong,"  answered  the  Covenanter;  "it  is 
they,  perjured  as  they  are,  who  have  rejected  all  law,  both 
divine  and  civil,  and  who  now  persecute  us  for  adherence  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  which  all  of  them,  save  a  few  popish 
malignants,  have  sworn  in  former  days,  and  which  they  now 
burn  in  the  market-places,  and  tread  under  foot  in  derision. 
When  this  Charles  Stewart  returned  to  these  kingdoms,  did 
the  malignants  bring  him  back?  They  had  tried  it  with 
strong  hand,  but  they  failed,  I  trow.  Could  James  Grahame 
of  Montrose,  and  his  Highland  caterans,  have  put  him  again 
in  the  place  of  his  father  ?  I  think  their  Kea.ds  <:s^  nJcsr. 
Westport  toJd  another  tale  for  maxv^  2.  \ots%  ^^^  *    ^^  ^"^ 
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the  workers  of  the  glorious  work — the  reformers  of  the  beattty 
of  the  tabernacle,  that  called  him  again  to  the  high  place  from 
which  his  fethtr  fdl.  And  what  has  been  our  reward  ?  In 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good 
came ;  and  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold  trouble — The 
ancHting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan ;  the  whole  land 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones ;  for 
they  are  come,  and  have  devoured  the  land  and  all  that  is 
in  it.' " 

"  Mr,  Balfour,"  answered  Morton,  "  I  neither  undertake  to 
Bubscribe  to  or  refute  your  complaints  against  the  goi-eniment 
I  hare  endeavoured  to  repay  a  debt  due  to  the  comrade  of 
my  father,  by  giving  you  shelter  in  your  distress,  but  you 
wHI  excuse  me  from  engaging  myself  either  in  your  cause, 
or  in  controversy.  I  will  leave  you  to  repose,  and  heartily 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  render  your  condition  more 
comfortable," 

"But  I  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  in  the  morning,  ere  I  depart? 
— I  am  not  a  man  whose  bowels  yearn  after  kindred  and 
friends  of  this  world.  When  I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough, 
I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  my  worldly  affections  that  I 
should  not  l»xik  back  on  the  things  I  left  behind  roe.  Vet 
the  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade  is  to  me  as  mine  own,  and 
I  cannot  behold  him  without  the  deep  and  firm  belief,  that  I 
shall  one  day  see  him  gird  on  his  sword  in  ihe  dear  and 
precious  causi;  for  which  his  father  fought  and  hied.'' 

With  a  promise  on  Mctioo's  part  that  he  would  call  the 
refugee  when  it  was  time  (or  him  to  pursue  his  journey,  the>' 
parted  for  the  n^hL 

Morton  retired  to  a  few  boms'  rest :  but  his  imaginatitm, 
disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  day,  did  not  permit  him  to 
enjoy  sound  repose.  There  was  a  blended  vision  of  hotror 
before  him,  in  which  his  new  friend  seemed  to  be  a  principal 
actor.      The  fair  form  of  Edith  Hdlenden  also  mingled  in  his 
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dream,  weeping,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  appearir^  to 
call  on  him  for  comfort  and  assistance,  which  he  had  not  in 
his  power  to  render.  He  awoke  from  these  unrefreshing 
sliimbecs  with  a  feverish  impulse,  and  a  heart  which  foreboded 
disaster.  There  was  already  a  tinge  of  dazzling  lustre  on  the 
verge  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the  dawn  was  abroad  in  all  the 
freshriiess  of  a  siiimmer  morning. 

"I  have  slept  too  long,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "and 
must  now  hasten  to  forward  the  journey  of  this  unfortunate 
fi^tive.^' 

He  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  possible,  opened  the  door  of 
the  house  with  as  little  noise  as  he  could,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  of  refuge  occupied  by  the  Covenanter.  Morton  entered 
on  tiptoe,  for  the  determined  tone  and  manner,  as  well  as  the 
unusual  language  and  sentiments  of  this  singular  individual, 
had  struck  him  with  a  sensation  approaching  to  awe.  Balfour 
was  still  asleep.  A  ray  of  light  streamed  on  his  uncurtained 
couch,  and  showed  to  Morton  the  working  of  his  harsh 
features,  which  seemed  agitated  by  some  strong  internal 
cause  of  disturbanca  He  had  not  undressed.  Both  his 
arms  were  above  the  bed -cover,  the  right  hand  strongly 
clenched,  and  occasionally  making  that  abortive  attempt  to 
strike  which  usually  attends  dreams  of  violence ;  the  left  was 
extended,  and  agitated,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  movement  as 
if  repulsing  some  one.  The  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow, 
"like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream,"  and  these  marks  of 
emotion  were  accompanied  with  broken  words  which  escaped 
from  him  at  intervals — "Thou  art  taken,  Judas — thou  ait 
taken — Cling  not  to  my  knees — cling  not  to  my  knees — hew 
him  down! — A  priest?  Ay,  a  priest  of  Baal,  to  be  bound 
and  slain,  even  at  the  brook  Kishon. — Fire-arms  will  not 
prevail  against  him — Strike — ^thrust  with  the  cold  iron — put 
him  out  of  pain — put  him  out  of  pain,  were  it  but  for  the  sake 
of  his  grey  hairs." 
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Much  alarmed  at  the  import  of  these  expressions,  which    I 
seemed  to  hurst  from  him  even  in  sleep  with  the  stern  energy 
accompanying   the    perpetration   of    some   act    of   violence,     i 
Morton  shook  his  guest  by  the  shoulder  in  order  to  awake 
him.     The  first  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Bear  me  where  ye 
will,  I  will  avouch  the  deed  \ " 

His  glance  around  having  then  fully  awakened  him,  he  at 
once  assumed  all  the  stern  and  gloomy  composure  of  his 
ordinary  manner,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  before 
speaking  to  Morton,  poured  forth  an  ejaculatory  prayer  for  the 
suffering  Church  of  Scotland,  entreating  that  the  blood  of 
her  murdered  saints  and  martyrs  might  be  precious  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  might 
be  spread  over  the  scattered  remnant,  who,  for  His  name's 
sake,  were  abiders  in  the  wilderness.  Vengeance — ^speedy 
and  ample  vengeance  on  the  oppressors,  was  the  concluding 
petition  of  his  devotions,  which  he  expressed  aloud  in  strong 
and  emphatic  language,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the 
Orientalism  of  Scripture. 

When  he  had  finished  his  prayer  he  arose,  and,  taking 
Morton  by  the  arm,  they  descended  together  to  the  stable, 
where  the  Wanderer  (to  give  Burley  a  title  which  was  often 
conferred  on  his  sect)  began  to  make  his  horse  ready  to  pursue 
his  journey.  When  the  animal  was  saddled  and  bridled, 
Burley  requested  Morion  to  walk  with  him  a  gun-shot  into 
the  wood,  and  direct  him  to  the  right  road  for  gaining  the 
moors.  Morton  readily  complied,  and  they  walked  for  some 
time  in  silence  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  old  trees, 
pursuing  a  sort  of  natural  path,  which,  after  passing  through 
woodland  for  about  half  a  mile,  led  into  the  bare  and  wild 
country  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  them,  until  at  length 
BurJey  suddenly  asked  Morton,  "  Whether  l\\e  wotis  W  Kad 

B^e/i  orer-nifrht  had  borne  fruit  in  his  miniif 'i^^^^^^_ 
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Morton  answered,  "  That  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion 
which  he  had  formerly  held,  and  was  determined,  at  least  as 
fer  and  as  long  as  possible,  to  unite  the  duties  of  a  good 
Christian  with  those  of  a  peaceful  subject." 

"  In  other  words,"  replied  Burley,  "  you  are  desirous  to 
serve  both  God  and  Mammon — to  be  one  day  professing  the 
truth  with  your  lips,  and  the  next  day  in  arms,  at  the  command 
of  carnal  and  tyrannic  authority,  to  shed  the  blood  of  those 
who  for  the  truth  have  forsaken  all  things  ?  Think  ye,"  he 
continued,  "  to  touch  pitch  and  remain  undefiled  ?  to  mix  in 
the  ranks  of  malignants,  papists,  papa-prelatists,  latitudinarians, 
and  scoffers;  to  partake  of  their  sports,  which  are  like  the 
meat  offered  unto  idols ;  to  hold  intercourse,  perchance,  with 
their  daughters,  as  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men 
in  the  world  before  the  flood — Think  you,  I  say,  to  do  all 
these  things,  and  yet  remain  free  from  pollution  ?  I  say  unto 
you,  that  all  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
is  the  accursed  thing  which  God  hateth !  Touch  not — taste 
not — handle  not !  And  grieve  not,  young  man,  as  if  you 
alone  were  called  upon  to  subdue  your  carnal  affections,  and 
renounce  the  pleasures  which  are  a  snare  to  your  feet — I  say 
to  you,  that  the  Son  of  David  hath  denouncied  no  better  lot 
on  the  whole  generation  of  mankind." 

He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and,  turning  to  Morton, 
repeated  the  text  of  Scripture,  "  An  heavy  yoke  was  ordained 
for  the  sons  of  Adam  from  the  day  they  go  out  of  their  mother's 
womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things; 
from  him  who  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown, 
even  to  him  who  weareth  simple  linen, — wrath,  envy,  trouble, 
and  unquietness,  rigour,  strife,  and  fear  of  death  in  the  time 
of  rest." 

Having  uttered  these  words  he  set\v\^^\o\^^\^^-^^<^*^^'^^'^^^ 

soon  disappeared  among  the  boughs  o^  \>^^  lox^'sX.  ^ 

''Farewell,   stem  enthusiast,"   said  ^otXotv,  V^^^^^  "^ 
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n  some  moods  of  my  mind,  how  dangerous  would 
the  socitty  of  such  a  companion !  If  I  am  unmoved  by 
zeal  for  abstract  doctrines  of  faith,  or  rather  for  a  peculiar 
■  worship  (such  was  the  purport  of  his  reflections), 
I  be  a  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  and  look  with  indifference 
that  persecution  which  has  made  wise  men  mad  ?  Was 
tbe  cause  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  that  for  which 
father  fought ;  and  shall  I  do  well  to  remain  inactive,  or 
to  take  the  piirt  of  an  oppressive  government,  if  there  should 
appear  any  rational  prospect  of  redressing  the  insufferable 
wrongs  to  which  my  miserable  countrymen  are  subjected? — 
And  yet,  who  shall  warrant  me  that  these  people,  rendered 
by  persecution,  would  not,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  be  as 
I  and  as  intoleraat  as  those  by  whom  they  are  now  hunted 
diJwn?  What  degree  of  moderation,  or  of  mercy,  can  be 
expected  from  this  Burley,  so  distinguished  as  one  of  their 
principal  cliampions,  and  who  seems  even  now  to  be  reeking 
from  some  recent  deed  of  violence,  and  to  feel  stings  of 
remorse,  which  even  his  enthusiasm  cannot  altogether  stifle? 
I  am  weary  of  seeing  nothing  but  violence  and  fury  around 
me — now  assuming  the  mask  of  lawful  authority,  now  taking 
that  of  religious  zeal.  I  am  sick  of  my  country— of  myself — 
of  my  dependent  situation — ^of  my  repressed  feelings^of 
these  woods— of  that  river — of  that  house — of  all  but — Edith, 
and  she  can  never  be  mine  1  ^Vhy  should  I  haunt  her  walks  ? 
■Why  encourage  my  own  delusion,  and  perhaps  hers  ?■ — She 
never  be  mine.  Her  grandmother's  pride — ^tlie  opposite 
principles  of  our  families — my  wretched  state  of  dependence 
— a.  poor  miserable  slave,  for  I  have  not  even  the  wages  of  a 
servant— -ail  circumstances  give  the  lie  to  the  vain  hope  thgl 
we  can  ever  be  united.  Why  then  protract  a  delusion  so 
painfui  ? 

"But  I  um  no  slave,''  he  said  a^oud,  aT\d  Aia-wm^tiwasA^ 
'  io  A/s  fuu  stature — "ru>  slave,  in  one  lespeO.,  msviV-j^^ 
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can  chaise  my  abode — ^my  father's  sword  is  mine,  and  Europe 
lies  open  before  me,  as  before  him  and  hmidreds  besides  of 
my  countrymen,  who  have  filled  it  with  the  fame  of  their 
exploits.  Perhaps  some  lucky  chance  may  raise  me  to  a  rank 
with  our  Ruthvens,  our  Lesleys,  our  Monroes,  the  chosen 
leaders  of  the  famous  Protestant  champion,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
or,  if  not,  a  soldier's  life  or  a  soldier's  grave." 

When  he  had  formed  this  determination,  he  found  himself 
near  the  door  of  his  uncle's  house,  and  resolved  to  lose  no 
tnne  in  making  him  acquainted  with  it 

"  Another  glance  of  Edith's  eye,  another  walk  by  Edith's 
side,  and  my  resolution  would  melt  away.  I  will  take  an 
irrevocable  step,  therefore,  and  then  see  her  for  the  last  time." 

In  this  mood  he  entered  the  wainscotted  parlour,  in  which 
his  uncle  was  already  placed  at  his  morning's  refreshment,  a 
huge  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  a  corresponding  allow- 
ance of  butter-milk.  The  favourite  housekeeper  was  in 
attendance,  half  standing,  half  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
in  a  posture  betwixt  freedom  and  respect.  The  old  gentleman 
had  been  remarkably  tall  in  his  earlier  days,  an  advantage 
which  he  now  lost  by  stooping  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  a 
meeting,  where  there  was  some  dispute  concerning  the  sort  of 
arch  which  should  be  thrown  over  a  considerable  brook,  a 
fauretioos  nei^bour  proposed  to  ofifer  Milnwood  a  handsome 
sum  for  his  curved  backbone,  alleging  that  he  would  sell  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  him.  Splay  feet  of  unusual  size,  long 
thin  hands,  garnished  with  nails  which  seldom  felt  the  steel, 
a  wrinkled  and  puckered  visage,  the  length  of  which  cor- 
responded with  that  of  his  person,  together  with  a  pair  of 
little  sharp  bargain-making  grey  eyes,  that  seemed  eternally 
looking  out  for  their  advantage,  completed  the  highly  un- 
promising exterior  of  Mr.  Morton  oi  "^^xvi^^oo^  Kaxv^^xSv^ 
hsLve  been  very  injudicious  to  Yia^e  \o^<i^  ^  \^^::c^ 
benevolent  disposition  in  sucVl  an  \saw:>Tticv^  a^vw^^  ^0=^ 
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had  suited  his  person  with  a  mind  exactly  in  conformity  with 
it,  that  is  to  say,  mean,  selfish,  and  covetous. 

When  this  amiable  personage  was  aware  of  the  presence  of 
his  nephew,  he  hastened,  before  addressing  him,  to  swallow 
the  spoonful  of  porridge  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  conveying 
to  his  mouth,  and,  as  it  chanced  to  be  scalding  hot,  the  pain 
occasioned  by  its  descent  down  his  throat  and  into  his 
stomach,  inflamed  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  was  already 
prepared  to  meet  his  kinsman. 

"  The  deil  take  them  that  made  them  ! "  was  his  first  ejacu- 
lation, apostrophizing  his  mess  of  porridge. 

"  They're  gude  parritch  eneugh,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  if  ye 
wad  but  take  time  to  sup  them.  I  made  them  mysell ;  but 
if  folk  winna  hae  patience,  they  should  get  their  thrapples 
causewayed." 

"  Haud  your  peace,  Alison  !  I  was  speaking  to  my  nevoy. — 
How  is  this,  sir?  And  what  sort  o'  scampering  gates  are 
these  o'  going  on  ?  Ye  were  not  at  hame  last  night  till  near 
midnight." 

"  Thereabouts,  sir,  I  believe,"  answered  Morton,  in  an  in- 
different tone. 

"  Thereabouts,  sir  ? — What  sort  of  an  answer  is  that,  sir  ? 
Why  came  ye  na  hame  when  other  folk  left  the  grund  ?  " 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  very  well,  sir,"  said 
Morton ;  "  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  the  best  marksman  of  the 
day,  and  remained,  as  is  usual,  to  give  some  little  entertain- 
ment to  the  other  young  men." 

"  The  deevil  ye  did,  sir !  And  ye  come  to  tell  me  that  to 
my  face?  You  pretend  to  gie  entertainments,  that  canna 
come  by  a  dinner  except  by  sorning  on  a  carefu'  man  like  me  ? 
But  if  ye  put  me  to  charges,  I'se  work  it  out  o'  ye.  I  seena 
why  ye  shouldna  haud  the  pleugh,  now  that  the  pleughman 
has  left  us;  it  wad  set  ye  better  than  wearing  thae  green 
duds,  and  wasting  your  siller  on  powtViei  and  \eaA  \  Sx.  ^^d 
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pat  ye  in  an  honest  calling,  and  wad  keep  ye  in  bread  without 
bdng  behadden  to  ony  ane." 

''  I  am  very  ambitious  of  learning  such  a  calling,  sir,  but  I 
don't  understand  driving  the  plough." 

"And  what  for  no?  It's  easier  than  your  gunning  and 
irchery  that  ye  like  sae  weel,  Auld  Davie  is  ca*ing  it  e'en 
dow,  and  ye  may  be  goadsman  for  the  first  twa  or  three  days, 
md  tak  tent  ye  dinna  o'erdrive  the  owsen,  and  then  ye  will 
3e  fit  to  gang  between  the  stilts.  Yell  ne'er  learn  younger, 
111  be  your  caution.  Hag^e-holm  is  heavy  land,  and  Da\-ie 
s  ower  auld  to  keep  the  coulter  down  now." 

"  I  b^  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,  but  I  have  formed 
I  scheme  for  myself,  which  will  have  the  same  effect  of  reliev- 
ing you  of  the  burden  and  charge  attending  my  company." 

"  Ay  ?  Indeed  ?  a  scheme  o'  yours  ?  that  must  be  a  denty 
ine  ! "  said  the  uncle,  with  a  very  peculiar  sneer ;  "  let's  hear 
ibout  it,  lad." 

"  It  is  said  in  two  words,  sir.  I  intend  to  leave  this  country, 
and  serve  abroad,  as  my  fether  did  before  these  unhappy 
troubles  broke  out  at  home.  His  name  will  not  be  so  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  countries  where  he  served,  but  that  it  will 
procure  his  son  at  least  the  opportunity  of  trying  his  fortune 
as  a  soldier." 

"  Gude  be  gracious  to  us ! "  exclaimed  the  housekeeper ; 
"  our  young  Mr.  Harry  gang  abroad  ?  na,  na !  eh,  na !  that 
maun  never  be." 

Milnwood,  entertaining  no  thought  or  purpose  of  parting 
with  his  nephew,  who  was,  moreover,  very  useful  to  him  in 
many  respects,  was  thunderstruck  at  this  abrupt  declaration 
of  independence  from  a  person  whose  deference  to  him  had 
hitherto  been  unlimited.  He  recovered  himself,  however, 
immediately. 

"And  wha  do  you  think  \s  lo  ^\^  ^ow  ^^  \s!iR5&s>s.>^^:^sss^ 

nan,  for  such  a  wild-goose  cViase"?    lio\\>^' ' 
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hardly  support  you  at  hame.  And  ye  wad  be  noarryii!)^,  I'se 
warrant,  as  your  father  did  afore  ye,  too,  and  sending  your 
uncle  hame  a  pack  o'  weans  to  be  tigbting  and  skirling  through 
the  house  in  my  auld  days,  and  to  take  wing  and  flee  Jiff  like 
yourseU,  whenever  they  were  asked  to  serve  la  turn  about  the 
town  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  ever  -marrying,"  answtci»ed  Heruy. 

"Hear  iUl  him  now.!"  said  the  bousekeeper.  "Itfjs  a 
shame  to  hear  a  douc^  you^g  lad  speak  in  that  '»s^,  since  a' 
the  warld  kens  that  they  maun  either  marry  or  do  -waur." 

"  Haud  your  peace,  Alison,"  said  ber  master ;  "jand  you, 
Harry"  (he  added  more  mildly),  "put  this  nonsense  out  o' 
your  head — 'this  comes  o^  letting  ye  gang  arsodgering  for  a 
day— mind  ye  bae  nae  siller,  lad,  fSor  ony  sic  Bonsense 
plans." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir,  my  wants  shall  be  very  £ew ;  and 
would  you  please  to  give  me  the  gold  chain,  which  the 
Margrave  gave  to  my  father  after  the  .battle  of  Lutzeai     ■  " 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  the  gowd  chain  ! "  lexclaimed  his  unck. 

"The  chain  of  gowd!"  re-echoed  the  housekeeper,  both 
aghast  with  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  proposal. 

— "  I  will  keep  a  few  links/'  continued  the  you«g  mam,  "to 
remind  me  of  him  by  whom  it  was  won,  and  the  place  where 
he  won  it,"  continued  Morton;  "the  rest  shall  furnish  me 
the  means  of  fallowing  the  same  career  in  which  my  father 
obtained  that  mark  of  distinction." 

■"  Mercifu'  powers  !  "  lexclaimed  the  governarate,  "  my  master 
wears  it  every  Sunday  ! " 

•**  Sunday  and  Saturday,"  added  old  Milnwood,  "whenever 
I  put  on  my  black  velvet  -coat;  atnd  Wybe  Mactriddt  is 
partly  of  opinion  it's  a  kind  of  heir-looxia,  that  rather  bdangs 
to  the  head  of  the  house  than  to  the  immediate  descendant 
It  has  three  thousand  links ;  I  have  counted  them  a  tihousand 
i^es.    It^s  worth  three  hundred  pounds  sterling" 
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"That  is  more  than  I  want,,  sir ;  if  you  choose  to  give  me 
the  tlriird  pstrt  of  the  Hraoney,  and  five  links  of  tthe  chain,  it 
will  amply  serve  my  purpose,  and  the  rest  wiU.  be  some 
slight  atonement  for  the  eoqpense  and  trouble  I  have  put 
you  tfi^" 

"  The  laddie's  in  a  creel !  '*  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  O,  sirs> 
what  will  become  o'  the  rigs  o'  Milnwood  when  I  am  dead 
and  gane  !  He  would  fling  the  crown  of  Scotland  awa,  if  he 
had  it" 

"  Hout,  sir,"  said  the  old  housekeep)er,,  "  I  maun  e'en  say 
it's  partly  your  ain  faut  Ye  maunna  curb  his  head  ower 
sair  VEi  neither ;  andy  to  be  sure,  since  he  ^has  gane  doun  to 
the  Ilowff,  ye  maun  just  e'en  pay  the  lawing." 

"  If  it  be  not  abune  twa  dollars,  Alison^"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  very  reluctantly. 

•*  I'll  settle  it  mysell  wi*  Niel  Blane,  the  first  time  I  gang 
down  to  the  clachan,"  said  Alison,  "cheaper  than  your 
honour  or  Mr.  Harry  can  do  ;"  and  then  whispered  to  Henry, 
"  Dinna  vex  him  ony  mair ;  I'll  pay  the  lave  out  o'  the  butter 
siller,  and  nae  mair  words  about  it."  Then  proceeding  aloud, 
"  And  ye  maunna  speak  o'.  the  young  gentleman  hauding  the 
pleugh ;  there's  puir  distressed  whigs  enow  about  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  do  that  for  a  bite  and  a  soup — it  sets  them  far 
better  than  the  like  o*  him,'^ 

"  And  then  we'll  hae  the  dragoons  on  us,"  said  Milnwood, 
"  for  comforting  and  entertaining  intercommimed  rebels ;  a 
bonny  strait  ye  wad  put  us  in  ! — But  take  your  breakfast, 
Harry,  and  then  lay  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on 
your  Raploch  grey  ;  it's  a  mair  mensfu'  and  thrifty  dress,  and 
a  mair  seemly  sight,  than  thae  dangling  slops  and  ribbands," 

Morton  left  the  room,  perceiving  plainly  that  he  had  at 
pnresent  no  chance  of  gaining  hi«  pux^o^^  ^xtfi.  ^^\Na3^%,XNK4v. 
altogether  displeased  at  the  obataide^  ^\w^  ?»eeccvfc^  \.q>  n^x^s.^sc& 
themselves  to  his  leaving  the  nd%Vv\»OMX^QC^^  ^"^  '\:^jiAs^.>a§issfs 
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The  housekeeper  followed  him  into  the  next  room,  patting 
him  on  the  back,  and  bidding  him  "  be  a  gude  bairn,  and  pit 
by  his  braw  things." 

"  And  I'll  loop  doun  your  hat,  and  lay  by  the  band  and 
ribband,"  said  the  officious  dame ;  "  and  ye  maun  never,  at 
no  hand,  speak  o'  leaving  the  land,  or  of  selling  the  gowd 
chain,  for  your  uncle  has  an  unco  pleasure  in  looking  on  you, 
and  in  counting  the  links  of  the  chainzie ;  and  ye  ken  auld 
folk  canna  last  for  ever ;  sae  the  chain,  and  the  lands,  and  a' 
will  be  your  ain  ae  day ;  and  ye  may  marry  ony  leddy  in  the 
country-side  ye  like,  and  keep  a  braw  house  at  Milnwood,  for 
there's  enow  o*  means ;  and  is  not  that  worth  waiting  for,  my 
dow  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prognostic 
which  sounded  so  agreeably  in  the  ears  of  Morton,  that  he 
shook  the  old  dame  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  her 
he  was  much  obliged  by  her  good  advice,  and  would  weigh 
it  carefully  before  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  his  former 
resolution. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


From  seventeen  years  till  now,  almost  fourscore, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years,  many  their  fortunes  seek. 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week. 

As  You  Like  It, 

We  must  conduct  our  readers  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem, 
to  which  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  had  returned,  in  romantic 
phrase,  malcontent  and  full  of  heaviness,  at  the  unexpected, 
and,  as  she  deemed  it,  indelible  affront,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  her  dignity  by  the  public  miscarriage  of  Goose 
Gibbie.  That  unfortunate  man-at-arms  was  forthwith  com- 
jnanded  to  drive  his  feathered  charge  to  the  mosX-xemoXfe  ^^xXs 
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of  the  common  moor,  and  on  no  account  to  awaken  the  grief 
or  resentment  of  his  lady,  by  appearing  in  her  presence  while 
the  sense  of  the  affront  was  yet  recent. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Lady  Margaret  was  to  hold  a 
solemn  court  of  justice,  to  which  Harrison  and  the  butler 
were  admitted,  partly  on  the  footing  of  witnesses,  partly  as 
assessors,  to  enquire  into  the  recusancy  of  Cuddie  Headrigg 
the  ploughman,  and  the  abetment  which  he  had  received 
from  his  mother — these  being  regarded  as  the  original  causes 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  chivalry  of  Tillietudlem. 
The  charge  being  fully  made  out  and  substantiated.  Lady 
Margaret  resolved  to  reprimand  the  culprits  in  person,  and,  if 
she  found  them  impenitent,  to  extend  the  censure  into  a 
sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  barony.  Miss  Bellenden 
alone  ventured  to  say  anything  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  but 
her  countenance  did  not  profit  them  as  it  might  have  done 
on  any  other  occasion.  For  so  soon  as  Edith  had  heard  it 
ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  cavalier  had  not  suffered  in 
his  person,  his  disaster  had  affected  her  with  an  irresistible 
disposition  to  laugh,  which,  in  spite  of  Lady  Margaret's 
indignation,  or  rather  irritated,  as  usual,  by  restraint,  had 
broke  out  repeatedly  on  her  return  homeward,  until  her 
grandmother,  in  no  shape  imposed  upon  by  the  several 
fictitious  causes  which  the  young  lady  assigned  for  her  ill- 
timed  risibility,  upbraided  her  in  very  bitter  terms  with  being 
insensible  to  the  honour  of  her  family.  Miss  Bellenden's 
intercession,  therefore,  had,  on  this  occasion,  little  or  no 
chance  to  be  listened  to. 

As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition,  Lady  Margaret, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  exchanged  the  ivory -headed  cane 
with   which  she  commonly   walked,    for  an  immense  gold- 
headed  staff  which  had  belonged  to  Vvei  iaJOwe^^  "Cjcv^  ^'^^'s^^^sft.^ 
Eaxl  of  Torwood,  and  which,  WVe  ^  ^o^  oi  m^^^  ^"^  ^'^^:^ 
she  only  made  use  of  on   occasioxv^  ol  ^-^^os^  ^Ov^^w^ 
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Supported  by  this  awful  baton  of  command.  Lady  Margaret 
JJellendeo  entered  the  cottage  of  tiie  delinquents. 

There  was  an  air  of  consciousness  about  old  Mause,  as  she 
lose  from  her  wicker  chair  in  the  chimney-nookj  not  with  the 
cordial  alertness  of  vis^e  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to 
express  the  honour  she  felt  in  the  visit  of  her  lady,  but  with  a 
certain  solemnity  and  embarrassment,  like  an  accused  party 
on  his  6rst  appearance  in  presence  of  his  judge,  before  whom 
he  is,  nevertheless,  determined  to  assert  his  irmocenoe.  Her 
arms  were  folded,  her  mouth  primmed  into  an  expression  of 
respect,  mingled  witli  obstinacy,  her  whole  mind  apparently 
bent  up  to  the  solemn  interview.  With  her  best  curtsey  to 
the  ground,  and  a  mute  motion  of  reverence,  Mause  pointed 
lo  the  chair,  which,  on  formar  occasions.  Lady  Margaret  (for 
the  good  lady  was  somewhat  of  a  gossip)  had  deigned  to 
occupy  for  half  an  hour  soiaetimes  at  a  time,  hearing  tiie 
news  of  ihe  county  and  of  the  borough.  But  at  present  her 
mistress  was  far  too  indignant  for  such  condescen.sion.  She 
rejected  the  mute  invitation  with  a.  haughty  wave  of  her 
hand,  and  drawing  lierseif  up  as  she  spoke,  she  uttered  the 
following  interrc^atory  in  a   tone  calculated  to    overwhelm 

K:  culprit. 
"  Is  it  true,  Mause,  as  I  am  informed  by  Harrison,  Gudyiit, 
d  others  of  my  people,  that  you  bae  taen  it  upon  you, 
contrary  to  the  faith  you  owe  to  God  ajid  the  king,  and  to 
me,  your  natural  lady  and  mistress.  To  keep  back  your  son 
frae  the  wappen-w.-haw,  held  by  the  order  of  the  sheriff,  and 
to  return  his  armour  and  abulyiements  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  imfKJssihle  to  find  a  suitable  delegate  in  his  stead,  where- 
by the  barony  of  'llllietudlem,  faaith  in  the  person  of  its 
mistress  and  indweliers,  has  incurred  sic  a  disgrace  and 
fijsbonour  as  hasna  befe'en  the  family  since  the  days  of 
Malcolm  C&nmore}" 
■fuse's  habitual  respect  for  her  miBtr^^g^^ 
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hesitated,  and  one  or  tw©  short  coughs  expressed  the  difficulty 
she  had  ia  defending  h^rselfi 

"  I  ana  sure — my  leddy— hem,  hem !— I  am  sure  I  am 
sorry— very  sorry  tiiot  ony  cause  ol  displeasure  should  hae 
occurred— but  my  son's  itoess— " 

"  Dinna  tell  me  of  your  son's:  illness,  Mause !  Had  he 
been  sincerely  tmwed,  ye  wouM  hae  been  at  the  Tower  by 
daylight  to  get  something  that  wad  da  him  gu^  >  there  are 
few  ailmersts  that  I  fww^ena.  medical  recipes  for,  and  that  ye 
ken  fu'  weelv" 

"O  ay,  my  leddy !  I  am  suYe  ye  hae  wrought  wonderful 
cures ;  the  last  thiing  ye  sent  Cudidie,  when  he  had  the  batts, 
e'en  wrought  like  a^  charm.'^ 

"Why,  then,  womarv  did  ye  not  a^^ly  ta  me,  if  there  was 
ony  real  need  ?— but  there  was  nonev  ye  fause-heairted  vassal 
that  ye  aire ! " 

"  Your  feddy^p  n^e»  cai^  me  sic  a  word  as  that  before- 
OhonT  that  I  suld  live  to  be  ca'd  sae,"^  she  continued, 
bursting  into  tears,^  "  and  me  a  bom  servant  o'  the  house  o' 
Tillietudlem  1  I  am  sure  they  beliie  baith  Cuddie  and  me  sair, 
if  they  said  he  wadna.  fight  ower  the  boots  in»  blwde  for  your 
leddyship  and  Miss  Edith,,  and  the  a:uld  Tower— ay  suld  he^ 
and  I  would  rather  see  hiwi  buried  beneath  k,  than  he  su-ldl 
gie  way — but  thdr  ridings,  and  wappenschawingSy  my  leddy,  I 
hae  nae  broo  o'  them  a^va.  I  can  find  nae  warrant  for  them 
whatsoever." 

"Nae  warrant  for  them?"  cried-  the  high -bom  dame. 
"  Do  ye  na  ken,  wo»iany  that  ye  are  bound  to  be  liege  vassals 
in  all  huntings  hosting,  watching,  anifd!  warding,  when  lawfully 
summoned  thereto  in  my  name?  Your  service  is  not 
gratuitous.  I  trow  ye  hae  knd  for  it,— Ye^re  kindly  tenants ; 
hae  a  cot-house,  a  kale-yatd,  and  ^  c^csvrf^  ^^^^s^  ^-^  '^'^ 
eommon. — Few  hsie  been  Kto\ig\v\.  ^^ivex^a^^tv,«x^^n^'^^ 
your  son  suld  gie  n»e  a  day's  servicji  m  x^t^  ^^^"^ 
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conference  became  animated,  "tells  me  that  1  suld  leave  a' 
— cot,  kale-yard,  and  cow's  grass — and  suffer  a',  rather  than 
that  I  or  mine  should  put  on  harness  in  an  unlawfu'  cause." 

"  Unlawfu' !  "  exclaimed  her  mistress  ;  "  the  cause  to  which 
you  are  called  by  your  lawful  leddy  and  mistress — by  the 
command  of  the  king — by  the  writ  of  the  privy  council — by 
the  order  of  tiie  lord-licutenant^bv  the  warrant  of  the  sheriff?" 

"  Ay,  my  leddy,  nae  doubt ,  but  no  to  displeEisure  your 
leddyship,  ye'U  mind  that  there  was  ance  a  king  m  bcripture 
they  ca'd  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  set  up  a  golden  image  m 
the  plain  o'  Dura,  as  it  might  be  in  the  haugh  yonder  b)  the 
water-side,  where  the  array  were  warned  to  mtet  jesterdaj  , 
and  the  princes,  and  the  governors,  and  the  captains,  and  the 
judges  themsells,  forhy  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  and 
the  sheriffs,  were  warned  to  the  dedication  thereof,  and 
commanded  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  sound  of  the 
comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kmds  of  music  " 

"  And  what  o'  a'  this,  ye  fule  wife  ?  Or  what  had  Nebu 
chadnezzar  to  do  with  the  wappen-schaw  of  the  Upper  Ward 
of  Clydesdale?"' 

"Only  just  thus  far,  ray  leddy,"  continued  Mause,  firmly, 
"Ihal  prelacy  is  Jike  the  great  golden  image  in  the  plaitiof 
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Dura,  and  that  as  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were 
borne  out  in  refusing  to  bow  down  and  worship,  so  neither 
shall  Cuddie  Headrigg,  your  leddyship's  poor  pleughman,  at 
least  wi'  his  auld  mither's  consent,  make  murgeons  or  Jenny- 
flections,  as  they  ca'  them,  in  the  house  of  the  prelates  and 
curates,  nor  gird  him  wi'  armour  to  fight  in  their  cause,  either 
at  the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  organs,  bagpipes,  or  ony  other 
kind  of  music  whatever." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  heard  this  exposition  of  Scripture 
with  the  greatest  possible  indignation,  as  well  as  surprise. 

"  I  see  which  way  the  wind  blaws,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause  of  astonishment ;  "  the  evil  spirit  of  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-twa  is  at  wark  again  as  merrily  as  ever,  and 
ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimley-neuck  will  be  for  knapping 
doctrine  wi'  doctors  o'  divinity  and  the  godly  fathers  o'  the 
church." 

"  If  your  leddyship  means  the  bishops  and  curates,  I'm  sure 
they  hae  been  but  stepfathers  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  And, 
since  your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting  wi'  us,  I 
am  free  to  tell  you  a  piece  o'  my  mind  in  another  article. 
Your  leddyship  and  the  steward  hae  been  pleased  to  propose 
that  my  son  Cuddie  suld  work  in  the  bam  wi'  a  new-fangled 
machine  *  for  dighting  the  com  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously 
thwarting  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for 
your  leddyship's  ain  particular  use  by  human  art,  instead  of 
soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  dis- 
pensation  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the 
sheeling-hill.     Now,  my  leddy " 

"  The  woman  would  drive  ony  reasonable  being  daft ! "  said 

*  Probably  something  similar  to  the  bam -fanners  now  used  for 
winnowing  com,  which  were  not,  however,  used  in  their  present  shape 
until  about  1730.  They  were  objected  to  by  the  more  rigid  sectaries  on 
their  first  introduction,  upon  such  reasoning  as  that  of  honest  Mause  in 
the  text. 

3a 
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Lady  Margaret;  then,  resuming  her  tone  of  authority  and 
indifference,  she  concluded,  "  Weel,  Mause,  I'll  just  end  where 
I  sud  hae  begun — yeVe  ower  learned  and  ower  godly  for  me 
to  dispute  wi';  sae  I  have  just  this  to  say, — either  Cuddie 
must  attend  musters  when  he's  lawfully  warned  by  the  ground 
officer,  or  the  sooner  he  and  you  flit  and  quit  my  bounds  the 
better ;  there's  nae  scardty  o'  auld  wives  or  ploughmen ;  birt, 
if  there  were,  I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  Tillietudlem  bare 
naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandy  lavrocks*  than  that 
they  were  ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king." 

"Aweel,  my  leddy,"  said  Mause,  "I  was  bom  here,  and 
thought  to  die  where  my  father  died ;  and  your  leddyship  has 
been  a  kind  mistress,  I'll  ne'er  deny  that,  and  I'se  ne*er  cease 
to  pray  for  you,  and  for  Miss  Edith,  and  that  ye  may  be 
brought  to  see  the  error  of  your  ways.     But  still " 

"  The  error  of  my  ways  ! "  interrupted  Lady  Margaret,  much 
incensed — "  The  error  of  my  ways,  ye  uncivil  woman  ?  " 

"  Ou,.  ay,  my  leddy,  we  are  blinded  that  live  in  this  valley 
of  tears  and  darkness,  and  hae  a'  ower  mony  errors,  grit  folks 
as  weel  as  sma' — but,  as  I  said,  my  puir  bennison  will  rest  wi' 
you  and  yours  wherever  I  am,  I  will  be  wae  to  hear  o'  your 
affliction,  and  blithe  to  hear  o'  your  prosperity,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  But  I  canna  prefer  the  commands  of  an  earthly 
mistress  to  those  of  a  heavenly  master,  and  sae  I  am  e'en 
ready  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake." 

"  It  is  very  well,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  turning  her  back  in 
great  displeasure ;  "ye  ken  my  will,  Mause,  in  the  matter.  I'll 
hae  nae  whiggery  in  the  barony  of  TiUietudlem — the  next  thing 
wad  be  to  set  up  a  conventicle  in  my  very  withdrawing  room." 

Having  said  this,  she  departed,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity ; 
and  Mause,  giving  way  to  feelings  which  she  had  suppressed 
during  the  interview, — for  she,  like  her  mistress,  had  her  own 
feeling  of  pride, — now  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  aloud. 

*  Bent  grass  and  sand-\at\^s. 
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Caddie,  whose  malady,  real  or  pretended,  still  detained  him 
bed,  IsLj  perdu  during  all  this  conference,  snugly  ensconced 
[within  his  boarded  bedstead,  and  terrified  to  death  lest  Lady 
Margaret,  whom  he  held  in  hereditary  reverence,  should  have 
detected  his  presence,  and  bestowed  on  him  personally  some 
[rf  those  bitter  reproaches  with  which  she  loaded  his  mother. 
Bat  as  soon  as  he  thought  her  ladyship  fairly  out  of  hearing, 
he  bounced  up  in  his  nest. 

"  The  foul  fa'  ye,  that  I  suld  say  sae,"  he  cried  out  to  his 
mother,  "for  a  lang-tongued  clavering  wife,  as  my  father, 
honest  man,  aye  ca'd  ye !  Couldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane  wi' 
your  whi^ery  ?  And  I  was  e'en  as  great  a  gomeral  to  let 
ye  f>ersuade  me  to  lie  up  here  amang  the  blankets  like  a 
horcbeon,  instead  o'  gaun  to  the  wappen-schaw  like  other 
folk.  Odd,  but  I  put  a  trick  on  ye,  for  I  was  out  at  the 
window-bole  when  your  auld  back  was  turned,  and  awa  down 
by  to  hae  a  baff  at  the  popinjay,  and  I  shot  within  twa  on't. 
1  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers,  but  I  wasna  gaun  to 
cheat  my  joe.  But  she  may  marry  whae  she  likes  now,  for 
I'm  clean  dung  ower.  This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  got 
ftae  Mr.  Gudyill  when  ye  garr'd  me  refuse  to  eat  the  plum- 
pcnridge  on  Yule-eve,  as  if  it  were  ony  matter  to  God  or  man 
whether  a  pleughman  had  suppit  on  minched  pies  or  sour 


sowens." 


"  O,  whisht,  my  bairn,  whisht,"  replied  Mause;  "  thou  kensna 
about  thae  things — It  was  forbidden  meat,  things  dedicated 
to  set  days  and  holidays,  which  are  inhibited  to  the  use  of 
protestant  Christians." 

"  And  now,"  continued  her  son,  "  ye  hae  brought  the  leddy 
hersell  on  our  hands! — An  I  could  but  hae  gotten  some 
decent  claes  in,  I  wad  hae  spanged  out  o'  bed,  and  tauld  her 
I  wad  ride  where  she  liked,  night  or  day,  an  she  wad  but 
leave  us  the  free  house  and  the  yaird,  that  grew  the  best  early 
kale  in  the  haill  country,  and  the  coVs  grass  " 
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"  O  wow !  my  winsome  bairn,  Cuddie,"  continued  the  old 
dame,  "  murmur  not  at  the  dispensation ;  never  grudge  suffer- 
ing in  the  gude  cause." 

"  But  what  ken  I  if  the  cause  is  gude  or  no,  mither,"  re- 
joined Cuddie,  "  for  a'  ye  bleeze  out  sae  muckle  doctrine  about 
it  ?  It's  clean  beyond  my  comprehension  a'thegither.  I  see 
nae  sae  muckle  difference  atween  the  twa  ways  o't  as  a'  the 
folk  pretend.  It's  very  true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same 
words  ower  again ;  and  if  they  be  right  words,  what  for  ho  ? 
A  gude  tale's  no  the  waur  o'  being  twice  tauld,  I  trow ;  and  a 
body  has  aye  the  better  chance  to  understand  it.  Every- 
body's no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are  yoursell,  mither." 

"O,  my  dear  Cuddie,  this  is  the  sairest  distress  of  a',"  said 
the  anxious  mother — "O,  how  aften  have  I  shown  ye  the 
difference  between  a  pure  evangelical  doctrine,  and  ane  that's 
corrupt  wi'  human  inventions  ?  O,  my  bairn,  if  no  for  your 
ain  Saul's  sake,  yet  for  my  grey  hairs " 

"  Weel,  mither,"  said  Cuddie,  interrupting  her,  "  what  need 
ye  mak  sae  muckle  din  about  it  ?  I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye 
bade  me,  and  gaed  to  kirk  whare'er  ye  likit  on  the  Simdays, 
and  fended  weel  for  ye  in  the  ilka  days  besides.  And  that's 
what  vexes  me  mair  than  a'  the  rest,  when  I  think  how  I  am 
to  fend  for  ye  now  in  thae  brickie  times.  I  am  no  clear  if  I 
can  pleugh  ony  place  but  the  Mains  and  Mucklewhame,  at 
least  I  never  tried  ony  other  grund,  and  it  wadna  come  natural 
to  me.  And  nae  neighbouring  heritors  will  daur  to  take  us, 
after  being  turned  aff  thae  bounds  for  non-enormity." 

"Non-conformity,  hinnie,"  sighed  Mause,  "is  the  name 
that  thae  warldly  men  gie  us." 

"  Weel,  aweel — we'll  hae  to  gang  to  a  far  country,  maybe 

twall  or  fifteen  miles  aff.     I  could  be  a  dragoon,  nae  doubt, 

for  I  can  ride  and  play  wi'  the  broadsword  a  bit,  but  ye  wad 

be  roaring  about  your  blessing  and  your  grey  hairs."     (Here 

Ms  use's  exclamations  became  extreme.")     "^Nee\,  N^ee\,  \>aw\. 
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:e  o't ;  besides,  ye're  owre  auld  to  be  sitting  cocked  up  on 

baggage-waggon  wi'  Eppie  Dumblane,  the  corporaPs  mfe. 
what's  to  come  o'  us  I  canna  weel  see — I  doubt  I'll  hae 

tak  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs,  as  they  ca'  them,  and  then 
fkwill  be  my  lot  to  be  shot  down  like  a  mawkin  at  some  dike- 
Isde,  or  to  be  sent  to  heaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippet 
about  my  hause." 

"  O,  my  bonnie  Cuddie,"  said  the  zealous  Mause,  "  forbear 
ac  carnal,  self-seeking  language,  whilk  is  just  a  misdoubting 
o'  Providence — I  have  not  seen  the  son  of  the  righteous 
begging  his  bread,  sae  says  the  text ;  and  your  father  was  a 
douce  honest  man,  though  somewhat  warldly  in  his  dealings, 
and  cumbered  about  earthly  things,  e'en  like  yoursell,  my  jo  ! " 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  after  a  little  consideration,  "  I  see 
but  ae  gate  for't,  and  that's  a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  mither. 
Howsomever,  mither,  ye  hae  some  guess  o'  a  wee  bit  kindness 
that's  atween  Miss  Edith  and  young  Mr.  Henry  Morton,  that 
suld  be  ca'd  young  Milnwood,  and  that  I  hae  whiles  carried  a 
bit  book,  or  maybe  a  bit  letter,  quietly  atween  them,  and  made 
believe  never  to  ken  wha  it  cam  frae,  though  I  kend  brawly. 
There's  whiles  convenience  in  a  body  looking  a  wee  stupid — 
and  I  have  aften  seen  them  walking  at  e'en  on  the  little  path 
by  Dinglewood-burn ;  but  naebody  ever  kend  a  word  about  it 
frae  Cuddie ;  I  ken  I'm  gay  thick  in  the  head,  but  I'm  as 
honest  as  our  auld  fore-hand  ox,  puir  fallow,  that  I'll  ne'er 
work  ony  mair — I  hope  they'll  be  as  kind  to  him  that  come 
ahint  me  as  I  hae  been. — But,  as  I  was  saying,  we'll  awa' 
down  to  Milnwood  and  tell  Mr.  Harry  our  distress.  They 
want  a  pleughman,  and  the  grund's  no  unlike  our  ain — I  am 
sure  Mr.  Harry  will  stand  my  part,  for  he's  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman. — I'll  get  but  little  penny-fee,  for  his  uncle,  auld 
Nippie  Milnwood,  has  as  close  a  grip  as  the  deil  himsell.  But 
we'll  aye  win  a  bit  bread,  and  a  drap  kale,  and  a  fireside,  and 
theeking  ower  our  heads,  and  that's  a'  we'll  want  for  a  season. 
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— Sae  get  up,  mither,  and  sort  your  things  to  gang  away ;  for  11 
since  sae  it  is  that  gang  we  maun,  I  wad  like  ill  to  wait  till  s 
Mr.  Harrison  and  auid  Gudyill  cam  to  pu'  us  out  by  the  lug  a 
and  the  horn," 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
ji,  mr  HOythinE  else  he  is,  but  a 


Twelfth  Night. 
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^B^  was  evening  when  Mr.  Henry  Morton  perceived  an  old 
^pWMnan,  wrapped  in  her  tartan  plaid,  supported  by  a  stout, 
stupid-looking  fellow,  in  hoddin^ey,  approach  the  house  of 
Milnwood.  Old  Mause  made  her  courtesy,  but  Cuddie  took 
the  lead  in  addressing  Morton.  Indeed,  he  had  previously 
stipulated  ivith  his  mother  that  he  was  to  manage  matters  his 
own  way ;  for  though  he  readily  allowed  his  general  inferiority 
of  understanding,  and  filially  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  on  most  ordinary  occasions,  yet  he  said,  "  For  gettir^ 
a  service,  or  getting  forward  in  the  warld,  he  could  somegate 
gar  the  wee  pickle  sense  he  had  gang  muckle  farther  than  here, 
though  she  could  crack  like  ony  minister  o'  them  a'," 
^^     Accordingly  he  thus  opened  the  conversation  with  young 

^p      "  A  braw  night  this  for  the  rye,  your  honour ;  the  west  park 
will  be  breering  bravely  this  e'en." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Cuddie;  but  what  can  have  brought 
your  mother — this  is  your  mother,  is  it  not  ?"  {Cuddie  nodded.) 
"What  can  have  brought  your  mother  and  you  down  the 
water  so  late?" 

"  Troth,  stir,  just  what  gars  the  auld  wives  trot— ncsbessity, 
stir- — I'm  seeking  for  service,  stir." 

For  service,  Cuddie,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  P  how 
les  that  ?  " 
Mause  could  furbear  nn  longer.     Proud  alike  O^je^au^i 
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>r||iui  her  sufferings,  she  commenced  with  an  affected  humility 
li  I  of  tone,  "  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  an  it  like  your  honour,  to 
g  I  detinguish  us  by  a  visitation " 

"  Deil's  in  the  wife  and  nae  gude ! "  whispered  Cuddie  to 
his  mother,  *'an  ye  come  out  wi'  your  whiggery,  they'll  no 
daur  open  a  door  to  us  through  the  haill  country  ! "  Then 
aloud  and  addressing  Morton,  *^  My  mother's  auld,  stir,  and 
she  has  rather  forgotten  hersell  in  speaking  to  my  leddy,  that 
canna  weel  bide  to  be  contradickit  (as  I  ken  naebody  likes  it 
if  they  could  help  themsells),  especially  by  her  ain  folk, — and 
Mr.  Harrison  the  steward,  and  Gudyill  the  butler,  they're  no 
very  foTKi  o'  us,  and  it's  ill  sittir^  at  Rome  and  striving  wi*^ 
the  Pope ;  sae  I  thought  it  best  to  flit  before  ill  came  to  waur 
— and  here's  a  wee  bit  line  to  your  honour  frae  a  friend  will 
maybe  say  some  mair  about  it." 

Morton  took  the  billet,  and  crimsoning  up  to  the  ears,  be- 
tween joy  and  surprise,  read  these  words :  "If  you  can  serve 
these  poor  helpless  people,  you  will  oblige  E.  B." 

It  was  a  few  instants  before  he  could  attain  composure 
enough  to  ask,  "  And  what  is  your  object,  Cuddie  ?  and  how 
can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  " 

"  Wark,  stir,  waric,  and  a  service^  is  my  object — a  bit  beild 
for  my  mither  and  mysell — we  hae  gude  plenishing  o'  our 
ain,  if  we  had  the  cast  o'  a  cart  to  bring  it  down— and  milk 
and  meal,  and  greens  enow,  for  I'm  gay  gleg  at  meal-time, 
and  sae  is  my  mither,  lang  may  it  be  sae — And,  for  the  penny- 
fee  and  a'  that,  I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  laird  and  you.  I  ken 
ye'll  no  see  a  poor  lad  wranged,  if  ye  can  help  it." 

Morton  shook  his  head.  "For  the  meat  and  lodging, 
Cuddie,  I  think  I  can  promise  something;  but  the  penny- 
fee  will  be  a  hard  chapter,  I  doubt." 

"I'll  tak  my  chance  o't,  stir,"  replied  the  candidate  for 
service,  "rather  than  gang  down  about  Hamilton,  or  ony 
sic  far  country." 
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"  Well ;  step  into  the  kitchen,  Cuddie,  and  I'll  do  whS 
an  for  you." 

I  The  negotiation  was  not  without  difficulties,     Morton  htrf  ' 
Hst  to  bring  over  the  housekeeper,  \  h     m  d  housand   | 

Djections,  as  usual,  in  order  to  have  h  pi 
fesought  and  entreated ;  but,  when  sh  w  j 
i  comparatively  easy  to  induce  old  W  1 
L  servant,  whose  wages  were  to  b  m  hi 
a  outhouse  was,  therefore,  assigned  t  M 
r  their  habitation,  and  it  was  settled  that  they  were  for  the 
J  be  admitted  to  eat  of  the  frugal  fare  provided  for  the 
Stmily,  until  their  own  establishment  should  be  completed. 
Ss.  for  Morton,  he  exhausted  his  own  very  slender  stock  of 
money  in  order  to  make  Cuddie  such  a  present,  under  the 

Ee  of  arks,  as  might  show  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
mmendation  delivered  to  him. 
And  now  we're  settled  ance  mair,"  said  Cuddie  to  his 
her,  "and  if  we're  no  sae  bien  and  comfortable  as  we 

were  up  yonder,  yet  life's  life  ony  gate,  and  we're  wi'  decent 

kirk-ganging  folk  o'  your  ain  persuasion,  mither ;  there  will 

e  quarrelling  about  that," 

"Of  my  persuasion,    hinnie ! "  said    the   too  -  enlightened 

"wae's  me  for  thy  blindness  and  theirs.     0,  Cuddie, 

but  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  will  ne'er  win 

Ither  ben,   I   doubt  ;   they   are  but  little  better  than  the 

relatists   themsells.      They    wait    on   the   ministry   of  that 

inded  man,   Peter  Poundtext,  ance  a  precious  teacher  of 

Bie  Word,  but  now  a  backsliding  pastor,  that   has,  for  the 

stipend  and  family  maintenance,  forsaken  the  strict 

path,  and  gane  astray  after  the  black  Indulgence.     O,  my 

had  ye  but  profited  by  the  gospel   doctrines  ye  hae 

h&trd  in    the    GJen    of  Bengonnar,  frae  the    dear  Richard 

RumbJebeiT}',   that  sH-eet  youth,  who  suffered  ma.tt'jiium  \i\ 

J^^Grassm^ket,   afore    Candlemas!       BJdna.  ^ 
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aSfXy  thai!  BraatmniBiaaL  was  as  had  as  PielsDqr,  aond  ilsst  the 
Indulgsmce.  vtsss  as  had!  as  Erastiamsooi  ?  ^ 

"  Heard  evec  ony  body  thte  Hke  a'  this  ! "  interrupted 
Cuddie;:  "Mne'Il  be  drireacmt  o'  hoase  and  ha'  agsdn  afore 
we  ken  where  to  turn  oursells.  Weel,  mither,  I  hae  yast  ae 
word  mak — An  I  hear  omy  maja  a'  your  dm — ^aforc  flblk^  that 
is,  for  I  dinna  mind  your  clanrers  mysdl,  tfiiey  aye  set  me 
sleeping — but  if  I  hear  only  mair  dia  afore  folk,,  a&  I  was 
saying,  aboiiit  Poimdtexts  and  l^uamblebiernesv  and  doctrhfies 
and  malignantSy  Tse  e'en  turn  a  single  sodger  mysell,  or 
maybe  a  sergeant  or  a  captain,  if  ye  plague  me  tiQ;e.  mair, 
and  let  Rumibieberry  and  you  gang  to  the  deil  thegidmer.  I 
nefer  gat  ony-  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,  but  a  sour  fit 
o'  the  baits  wi'  sitting  amang  the  wat  xnoss-hags  for  fiour 
hours  at  a  yoking^  aaad  the  lieddy  cured  me  wi'  some  hickery- 
plckery;.  mair  by  token,,  an  she  had  kend  how  I  came  by 
the  disorder^  she  wadna.  hae  been  in  sic  a  hurry  to  mend 
it" 

Although  groaning  in  spirit  ovear  die  obdurate  and  irar 
penitent  state,  as  she  thought  it,  of  her  son  Cuxidie,,  Mause 
durst  neither  urge  him  farther  om  the  topics  nor  altogether 
neglect  due  warmng  he  had  giveiQi  her.  She  knew  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  deceased  helpmate^,  whom  tinds  surviving  pledge  of 
their  uniion  greatly  resembled,,  and  remembered^  that  ahhough 
sahmitting  implicitly  in  most  things  to  her  boast  of  superior 
acvteiness,  he  used  on  certain  occasions,  when  driven  to 
extrcm-ity,.  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  obstinacy,  which  neither 
remftonstranGey  flattery,  nor  threats^  ware  capable  of  over- 
powering. Trembting,  therefore,  at  the  very  possibility  of 
Ciiddie.'s  fulfilling  his  threat,  she  ptit  a  guard  over  her  tongue^ 
and  even  when  Poundtext  was  comnaended  in  her  presence, 
as  an  able  and  fnuctifjring  pureachei,  ^ijt^  VvaA  >Jc\fc  ^^^  ^^wefc 
to  suppress  the  contradiction  YjhicVv  \ht\\\fed  m^cxv  Vet  xjcst^sg;:^ 
and  to  express  her  ^ntimenXs  no  olViecwssfc  ^-axv^"^     '^ 

3^ 
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groans,  which  the  heaters  charitably  constraed  to  flow  from 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  more  pathetic  parts  of  his  homilies. 
How  long  she  could  have  repressed  her  feelings  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  An  unexpected  accident  relieved  her  from  the 
necessity. 

The  Laird  of  Milnwood  kept  up  all  old  fashions  which 
were  connected  with  economy.  It  was,  therefore,  still  the 
custom  in  his  house,  as  it  had  been  universal  in  Scotland 
about  fifty  years  befot^,  that  the  domestics,  after  having  placed 
the  dinner  on  the  table,  sate  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which  was  assigned  to  them, 

»in  company  with  their  masters.  On  the  day,  therefore,  after 
Cuddie's  arrival,  being  the  third  from  the  opening  of  this 
narrative,  old  Robin,  who  was  butler,  valetnde-chambre,  foot- 
man, gardener,  and  what  not,  in  the  house  of  Milnwood, 
placed  on  the  table  an  immense  charger  of  broth,  thickened 
with  oatmeal  and  colewott,  in  which  ocean  of  liquid  was 
indistinctly  discovered,  by  close  observers,  two  or  three  short 
libs  of  lean  mutton  saiiir^  to  and  fro.  Two  huge  baskets, 
one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  pease,  and  one  of  oat-cakes, 
flanked  this  standing  dish.  A  large  boiled  salmon  would 
now-a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  house-keeping ;  but 
at  that  period  salmon  was  caught  in  such  plenty  in  the  con- 
siderable rivers  in  Scotland,  that  instead  of  being  accounted 
ia  delicacy,  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  who 
said  sometimes  to  have  stipulated  that  they  should  not 
required  to  eat  a  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its 
[uality  above  five  times  a-week.  The  large  black  jack,  filled 
^'ffith  very  small  beer  of  Milnwood's  own  brewing,  was  allowed 
to  the  company  at  discretion,  as  were  the  bannocks,  cakes, 
and  broth ;  but  the  mutton  was  reserved  for  the  heads  of 
the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson  included :  and  a  measure  of  ale, 
somewiiaC  deserving  the  name,  was  set  apa.\t.  m  a>  s\Vve' 
taniard  for  their  exclusive  use.      A  huge  kebbucV  V? 
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that  is,  made  with  ewe-milk,  mixed  with  cow's  milk),  and  a 
jar  of  salt  butter,  were  in  common  to  the  company. 

To  enjoy  this  exquisite  cheer,  was  placed,  at  the  head  of 
the  table  the  old  Laird  himself,  with  his  nephew  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  favourite  housekeeper  on  the  other.  At  a  long 
interval,  and  beneath  the  salt  of  course,  sate  old  Robin,  a 
meagre,  half-starved  serving-man,  rendered  cross  and  cripple 
by  rheumatism,  and  a  dirty  drab  of  a  housemaid,  whom  use 
had  rendered  callous  to  the  daily  exercitations  which  her 
temper  underwent  at  the  hands  of  her  master  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  A  barn-man,  a  white-headed  cow -herd  boy,  with 
Cuddie  the  new  ploughman  and  his  mother,  completed  the 
party.  The  other  labourers  belonging  to  the  property  resided 
in  their  own  houses,  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  if  their  cheer 
was  not  more  delicate  than  that  which  we  have  described, 
they  could  eat  their  fill,  unwatched  by  the  sharp,  envious 
grey  eyes  of  Milnwood,  which  seemed  to  measure  the  quantity 
that  each  of  his  dependants  swallowed,  as  closely  as  if  their 
glances  attended  each  mouthful  in  its  progress  from  the  lips 
to  the  stomach.  This  close  inspection  was  unfavourable  to 
Cuddie,  who  sustained  much  prejudice  in  his  new  master's 
opinion,  by  the  silent  celerity  with  which  he  caused  the 
victuals  to  disappear  before  him.  And  ever  and  anon  Miln- 
wood turned  his  eyes  from  the  huge  feeder  to  cast  indignant 
glances  upon  liis  nephew,  whose  repugnance  to  rustic  labour 
was  the  principal  cause  of  his  needing  a  ploughman,  and 
who  had  been  the  direct  means  of  his  hiring  this  very 
cormorant. 

"  Pay  thee  wages,  quotha  ?  "  said  Milnwood  to  himself, — 
"  thou  wilt  eat  in  a  week  the  value  of  mair  than  thou  canst 
work  for  in  a  month." 

These  disagreeable  ruminations  Yiete  m\ierro;:^\&^\s^  «^Nss<iSs. 
knocking  at  the  outer- gate.    It  ^^s  ^.  >\xvvN^x'sais.  oa.^^^^^  ^ 
Scotland,  that,  when  the  family  ^as  2X  &\rvxv<«:,  xicsa  onj&.^^-^ 
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urtyard,  if  diere  was  one,  and  if  not,  ihe  door  of 

Ithe  house  itself,  was  always  shut  and  locked,  and  only  guests 

of  importance,  or  persons  upon  urgent  business,  sought  or 

leceired  admittance  at  that  time.*     Thefamily  of  Milmwood 

were  therefore  surprised,  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

^mes,    sometliing    alarmed,    at    the    eaimest    and    repeated 

mocking  with  whioh  the  gate  was  now  assailed.     Mrs.  Wilson 

1  person  to  the  door,  and,  having  recofmoitred  those 

fere  so  clamorous  for  admittance,  throiugli  some  secret 

jerture  with  which  most  Scottish  doorways  vnerc  iumished 

:ss  purpose,  ^e  r«tTiirned  wiic^Mjg  her  hands  in 

it  dJOTnay,  esdaiming,  "  The  red-coala  !  the  red-coats  ! " 

"  Robin— Ploughraari—wtoat   ca'  they    ye  ? — Barnsman — 

Sfevoy  Harry— ^pen  the  door,  open  the  door ' "  exdaimed 

Bold  Milnwood,  snatching  up  and  slipping  irat-o  his  pocket  the 

Jwo  or  three  silver  spoons  with  which  the  upper  end  of  the 

■iiebk  WRS  .garnished,  those  beneath  the  s&lt  bdng  of  gocrdly 

"  Speak   them  fair,  sirs^ — -Lord  lore  ye,  speak  ihem 

-they  winna  bide  thrawing — we're  a'  harried — we're  .a' 

Mtrriedl" 

Whdie  the  servants  admitted  the  troopers,  whose  oaths  and 
threats  already  indicated  resentment  at  the  delay  they  had 
been  put  to,  Citddie  took  tlie  opportunity  to  whisper  to  his 
mother,  "Now,  ye  daft  auld  carline,  mak  yoursell  deaf — ye 
hae  made  us  a'  deaf  ere  now— and  let  me  speaJi  fiar  ye.  I 
wad  like  ill  to  get  my  neck  raxed  for  an  auld  wife^  dashes, 
though  ye  be  our  mither." 

"  O,  hinny,  ay ;  I'se  be  silent  or  thou  sail  come  to  ill,"  was 
J  icorresponding  whisper  of  Mause,  "  but  beihint  ye,  my 

■,  them  that  deny  the  Wond,  the  Worti  will  deny " 

r  admonition  was  cut  short  by  the  entrancse  of  the  life- 
ardsmen,  a  party  of  four  troopers,  commanded  by  Bothwell. 
'  lAsy  trumped,   making  a  trcmendcwra  c\ttv,ei  ts^mv  the 
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stone-floor  with  the  iron-shod  heels  of  their  large  jack-boots, 
aad  the  clash  and  clang  of  tbeix  king,  heavyj  basket-hilted 
broadswords.  Milnwood  and  his  housekeeper  trembled,  firom 
weU-^oiu^ded  apprehensioios  of  the  system  of  exactioa  and 
pkuader  carriied.  on  durixig  these  domiciliary  visits.  Henry 
MGOtOiSk  was  di&CDmposed  with  more  special  cause,  far  he 
ramember/ed  that  he  stood  ansAiKerable  to  the  la>«!s  for  having 
harboured  Burley.  The  widow  Mause  Headrigg,.  between 
feac  ibr  h&t  3on's  life  and  an  overstraiaed  and  enthusiastic 
zeal^  which  neproached  her  for  consenting  evea  tacitly  to  belie 
her  odigicxus:  seniriiments,,  was  in  a  strange  qjuandary.  The 
other  servants  quaked  for-  they  knew  not  well  what.  Cuddie 
alone,  with  the  look  of  supreme  indiiference  and  stupidity 
which  a  Scottish  peasant  can  at  times  assume  as  a.  mask  for 
coasiderable  shrewdness  and  craft,  continued  to  swallow  large 
s{>oo2afuls  of  his  bcoth,  to  command  which  he  had.  drawn 
withia  his  sphere  the  laxgje  vessel  that  contained  Lt„  and  helped 
himself,  amid  the.  confusion,  to  a  sevenfold  portion. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure  here,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Milnwood, 
humbling  himself  before  the  sateUites  of  power. 

"We  come  m,  behalf  of  the  king,"  answered  Both  well; 
"  why  the  devil  did  you  keep  us  so  long  standing  at  the  door?'' 

"  We  were  at  dinner^''  answered  Milnwood,  "  and  the  door 
was  lacked,  as  is  usual  in  landwaard  towns  *  in  this  country. 
I  am  sure,  gentleraien,  i£  I  had  kend  ony  servants  of  our  gude 
king  had  stood  at  the  door — But  wad  ye  please  to  drink  some 
ale — or  som^  brandy — ch:  a  cup  of  canary  sack,,  or  daret 
wine  ?  "  making  a  pause  between  each  o£fer  as  long  as  a.  stingy 
bidder  at  an  auction,  who*  is  loath  to:  advance  his  ofDer  for  a 
favouf  ite.  lot. 

*  The  Scots  retain  the  use  of  the  word  tavm  in  its  comprehensive 
Saxon  meaning,  as  a  place  of  habitatton.     k.  xoKOsKssa  est  ^a.  ^axxss.  H^s^ss^^ 
tbougt  saliibajDy,  is  cailed  tfie  tavm,     K.  IcuMhuayd  towa  >s  '^  ea*\^&sa| 
situated  in  the  country. 
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"Claret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow, 

"  I  like  ale  better,"  said  another,  "  provided  it  is  right  juice 
of  John  Barleycorn." 

"  Better  never  was  malted,"  said  Milnwood ;  "  I  can  hardly 
say  sae  muckle  for  the  claret.     It's  thin  and  cauld,  gentlemen." 

"  Brandy  will  cure  that,"  said  a  third  fellow ;  "  a  glass  of 
brandy  to  three  glasses  of  wine  prevents  the  curmurring  in 
the  stomach." 

"Brandy,  ale,  sack,  and  claret P— we'll  try  them  all,"  said 
Bothwell,  "and  stick  to  that  which  is  best.  There's  good 
sense  in  that,  if  the  damn'dest  whig  in  Scotland  had  said  it." 

Hastily,  yet  with  a  reluctant  quiver  of  his  muscles,  Miln- 
wood lugged  out  two  ponderous  keys,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  governante. 

"The  housekeeper,"  said  Bothwell,  taking  a  seat,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  it,  "  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  hand- 
some as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follow  her  to  the  gauntrees,  and 
devil  a  one  here  is  there  worth  sending  in  her  place. — What's 
this  ? — meat  ?  "  {searching  with  a  fork  among  the  broth,  and 
fishing  up  a  cutlet  of  mutton) — "  I  think  I  could  eat  a  bit — 
why,  it's  as  tough  as  if  the  devil's  dam  had  hatched  it." 
^k       "  If  there  is  anything  better  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  Miln- 

^Brood,  alarmed  at  these  symptoms  of  disapprobation 

^^  "No,  no,"  said  Bothwell,  "it's  not  worth  while,  I  must 
proceed  to  business. — You  attend  Poundtext,  the  presbyterian 
parson,  I  understand,  Mr,  Morton  ?  " 

Mr.  Morton  hastened  to  slide  in  a  confession  and  apology. 

"  By  the  indulgence  of  his  gracious  majesty  and  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  wad  do  nothing  out  of  law — I  hae  nae  objection 
whatever  to  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  but 
only  that  I  am  a  coimtry-bred  man,  and  the  ministers  are  a 
hamelier  kind  of  folk,  and  I  can  follow  their  doctrine  better ; 
3/ie/,  with  reverence,  sir,  it's  a  mair  huga\  esta.W\stvmeut  for 
<*<?  country.  " 
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"Well,  I  care  nothing  about  that,"  said  Bothwell;  "they 
are  indulged,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  I 
were  to  give  the  law,  never  a  crop-ear'd  cur  of  the  whole  pack 
should  bark  in  a  Scotch  pulpit.  However,  I  am  to  obey 
commands. — ^There  comes  the  liquor ;  put  it  down,  my  good 
old  lady." 

He  decanted  about  one-half  of  a  quart  bottle  of  claret  into 
a  wooden  quaigh  or  bicker,  and  took  it  off  at  a  draught. 

"  You  did  your  good  wine  injustice,  my  friend ; — it's  better 
than  your  brandy,  though  that's  good  too.  Will  you  pledge 
me  to  the  king's  health  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Milnwood,  "in  ale, — but  I  never 
drink  claret,  and  keep  only  a  very  little  for  some  honoured 
friends." 

"  Like  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Bothwell ;  and  then,  pushing 
the  bottle  to  Henry,  he  said,  "  Here,  young  man,  pledge  you 
the  king's  health." 

Henry  filled  a  moderate  glass  in  silence,  regardless  of  the 
hints  and  pushes  of  his  uncle,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
ought  to  have  followed  his  example,  in  preferring  beer  to  wine. 

"Well,"  said  Bothwell,  "have  ye  all  drank  the  toast? — 
What  is  that  old  wife  about  ?  Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy, 
she  shall  drink  the  king's  health,  by " 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  stolidity 
of  aspect,  "  this  is  my  mither,  stir ;  and  she's  as  deaf  as  Corra- 
linn;  we  canna  mak  her  hear  day  nor  door;  but  if  your 
honour  pleases,  I  am  ready  to  drink  the  king's  health  for  her 
in  as  mony  glasses  of  brandy  as  ye  think  neshessary." 

"I  dare  swear  you  are,"  answered  Bothwell;  "you  look 
like  a  fellow  that  would  stick  to  brandy — help  thyself,  man ; 
all's  free  where'er  I  come. — Tom,  help  the  maid  to  a  comfort- 
able cup,  though  she's  but  a  ditty  \\\l  xvevXJcvet,    T^  ^^^^^ss.^ 
once  more — Here's  to  our  noble  commaivd^x^  CoXo^^^^'Jiwasa 
of  Claverhouse  /—What  the  devil  is  lYve  o\d  ^oxoaxv  s^o-om 
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for?     She  locics  as  very  a  whig  as  ever  sate  on  a  liill-side — 
Eo  you  lenounoe  Che  Covenant,  good  woman  ?  " 
Kb  "  W'bilk    Covenant  is   your  honocr  tncaaing  ?     Is  it  the 
JovenaJit  of  Woits,  or  the  Covenant  lof  Grace  ?  ■'  said  Cuiidie, 
tetpo^ng. 

"  Any  covenant ;  all  covenants  that  ever  were  hatdied," 
tewered  the  tpooper, 

"  Mibher,"  cried  Cuddk,  al^cting  to  apeak  a£  to  a  deaf 
"  the  gentleman  wants  to  ken  if  ye  will  renunce  the 
ivenaiut  of  Works  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,"  said  Mause,  "  and  pray  thM 
mylfeet  may  he  delivered  ftom  lihe  snare  thereol" 

"Come,"  said  BotinTell,  "the  old  dame  has  come  more 
frankly  off  than  I  expected.  Another  cup  round,  and  then 
we'll  proceed  to  business.— You  have  all  heard,  I  suppose, 
of  the  horrid  and  barbarous  murder  committed  upon  the 
person  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  ten  or  eleven 
armed  ^natics  P  " 

All  started  and  looked  at  each  other ;  at  length  Milnwood 
himself  .answered,  "TJiey  had  heard  of  some  :such  misfortune, 
but  were  in  hopes  it  had  not  been  true." 

*'  Tiiere  is  tbe  relation  published  1^  govermoenJ,  tdd  genlile- 
;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 
'  '"Thmk,  sir?     Wh — ^wh — whatever  ttoe  council  please  to 
k  of  it,"  stammered  Milnwood, 
"  I  desire  to  bave  your  opinion  more  expHcidy,  my  friend," 
Bid  the  dragoon,  aulhoritatii'eiy. 

Milnvrood'E  eyes  iastily. glanced  throtigh  the  paper  to  pick  oat 
the  strongest  .expresaons  of  censure  mth  -which  it  abounded, 
in  gleaning  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  their  being  printed 
in  itatics. 

"J  think  it  a — blood)'  and  e.xecmble — niardei  and  parri- 

■^''^'^  —  devised  by  hellisii   and  imp\»cati\e  a;iie\t^ — -u,vwx\s 

^^^2»Afe  and  a  .scandal  lo  the  lamd.". 
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^*  Well  said,  old  gentieman  1 "  said  the  querist — **  Herei's  to 
thee,  and  I  wish  you  joy  tsf  yowr  good  priiicipkB.  Y<m  owe 
lae  a  -oiq)  of  tha-nfcs  Jbr  inaving  taught  ymi  them ;  nay,  thou 
filfiilt  .pledge  me  in  thine  own  sack— sour  ale  sits  ill  upon  a 
loyal  stomach. — Now  comes  your  turn,  young  man;  what 
ilunk  you  of  the  maitter  in  hand  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  Kttle  objection  to  ansiwer  you,**  said  Henry, 
"  if  I  knew  what  right  you  »had  to  ip«t  the  question." 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  1 "  said  the  old  housekeeper,  "  to 
a^  the  like  o'  that  at  a  ttrooper,  when  a'  folk  k'en  they  do 
whatever  they  like  through  die  haill  courvtry  wi'  man  and 
woman,  beast  and  body." 

Tlaa  old  gentlenaan  exclaimted,  in  tbe  same  horror  at  his 
n^feew's  audacity,  "Hold  your  peace,  sir,  or  answer  the 
gentleman  discreetly.  Do  yon  mean  to  affront  the  king's 
authcaity  in  the  person  of  a  Bergeant  of  the  Life-Guards  ?  " 

"iSilewioe,  all  of  you ! "  exclaiomed  Both  well,  striking  his 
b^ui  fiei«dy  on  the  table — ^".Silence,  levery  one  of  you,  and 
hear  jne  I — ^Yoti  ask  me  for  ;my  right  to  examine  you,  sir  (to 
Henry) ;  my  cockade  and  my  broadsword  are  my  commission, 
and  .a  better  ome  than  ever  Old  Nol  ga^e  to  his  roundheads ; 
and  if  you^  want  ibo  know  oaaore  .about  it,  yo«  imay  look  at  the 
act  of  oofmoil  'empowering  his  majesty's  officers  and  soldiers 
to  search  for^  examine,  and  apprehend  suspicious  persons  •;  and, 
therefoce,  oiace  more,  I  ask  you  your  opimon  of  the  deatjh  of 
Archbishop  .Shai;pe— it^  a  new  tosuch-tstone  we  have  got  for 
trying  people's  smetal," 

Henry  had,  by  thiB  time,  reflected  iipon  the  useless  risk  to 
which  hQ  would  «€xpose  /tiie  family  by  cesisting  d:ie  tyrannical 
power  which  was  delegated  ito  such  rude  iiands ;  he  therefore 
read  ^Ae  nacrative  over,  and  ToplBed,  composedly,  '*  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  say,  that  the  perpeliaXox^  ol  'Ckil^  .viKsa.^'K'a:^:^?^ 
hsi^e  committed^  in  nrry  opinion^  ja^  laj^  ^vt^  ^O&e.^  ^^"^^ 
which  I  regret  the  more,  as  1  iote^ee  ix.  •^wCCs.  Xs^  ^»^  ^ 
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cause  of  proc    d  n      a  a  n     many  who  are  both  innocent  of 

the  deed,  and  as  fa    f    n  approving  it  as  myself." 

While  Henry    hu    e  p  e    ed  himself,  Bothwell,  who  bent    - 
his  eyes  keenly  upon  h  m  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  his 

^^b  "  Aha !  my  fh  nd  Cap  a  n  Popinjay,  I  think  I  have  seMi    J 
^^^ku  before,  and  in  very  suspicious  company."  1 

^^f  "I  saw  you  once,"  answered  Henry,  "in  the  public-house 

of  the  town  of ." 

"And  with  whom  did  you  leave  that  public-house, 
youngster? — -Was  it  not  with  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  the  Archbishop  ? " 

"  I  did  leave  the  house  with  the  person  you  have  named," 
answered  Henry,  "  I  scorn  to  deny  it ;  but,  so  far  from 
knowing  him  to  be  a  murderer  of  the  primate,  I  did  not  even 
know  at  the  time  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  I  am  ruined ! — utterly  ruined 
and  undone  !  "  eiiclaimed  Milnwood.  "  That  callant's  tongue 
will  rin  the  head  afT  his  ain  shoulders,  and  waste  my  gudes 
to  the  very  grey  cloak  on  my  back  !  " 

"  But  you  knew  Burley,"  continued  Bothwell,  still  address- 
ing Henry,  and  regardless  of  his  uncle's  interruption,  "  to  be 
an  intercommuned  rebel  and  traitor,  and  you  knew  the 
prohibition  to  deal  with  such  persons.  You  knew,  that,  as  a 
loyal  subject,  you  were  prohibited  to  reset,  supply,  or  inter- 
commune  with  this  attainted  traitor,  to  correspond  with  him 
by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  to  supply  him  with  meat,  drink, 
(ouse,  harbour,  or  victual,  under  the  highest  pains  —  you 
jnew  all  this,  and  yet  you  broke  the  law."  {Henry  was  silent.) 
■Where  did  you  part  from  him  ? "  continued  Bothwell ; 
1  the  highway,  or  did  you  give  him  harbourage  in 
tJiis  vety house?" 
"In  this  bouse  I"  said  his  unde ;  "Ke  da.Tfti  ivoV  ^cn  ^s 
wc*  bring^  any  traitor  into  a  house  of  mine." 


^■Aous 
Hpiev 
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Dare  he  deny  that  he  did  so  ?  "  said  Both  well. 
As  you  charge  it  to  me  as  a  crime,"  said  Henry,  "you 
will  excuse  my  saying  anything  that  will  criminate  myself." 

"  O,  the  lands  of  Milnwood  ! — the  bonny  lands  of  Milnwood, 
that  have  been  in  the  name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years  ! " 
exclaimed  his  uncle ;  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing,  outfield 
and  infield,  haugh  and  holme ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  you  shall  not  suffer  on  my  account. 
— I  own,"  he  continued,  addressing  Both  well,  "I  did  give 
this  man  a  night's  lodging,  as  to  an  old  military  comrade  of 
my  fether.  But  it  was  not  only  without  my  uncle's  knowledge, 
but  contrary  to  his  express  general  orders.  I  trust,  if  my 
evidence  is  considered  as  good  against  myself,  it  will  have 
some  weight  in  proving  my  uncle's  innocence." 

"Come,  young  man,"  said  the  soldier,  in  a  somewhat 
milder  tone,  "  you're  a  smart  spark  enough,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  you ;  and  your  uncle  here  is  a  fine  old  Trojan,  kinder,  I 
see,  to  his  guests  than  himself,  for  he  gives  us  wine  and 
drinks  his  own  thin  ale — tell  me  all  you  know  about  this 
Burley,  what  he  said  when  you  parted  from  him,  where  he 
went,  and  where  he  is  likely  now  to  be  found ;  and,  d — n  it, 
I'll  wink  as  hard  on  your  share  of  the  business  as  my  duty 
will  permit.  There's  a  thousand  merks  on  the  murdering 
whigamore's  head,  an  I  could  but  light  on  it — Come,  out 
with  it — ^where  did  you  part  with  him  ?  " 

"You  will  excuse  my  answering  that  question,  sir,"  said 
Morton;  "the  same  cogent  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
afford  him  hospitality  at  considerable  risk  to  myself  and  my 
friends,  would  command  me  to  respect  his  secret,  if,  indeed, 
he  had  trusted  me  with  any." 

"  So  you  refuse  to  give  me  an  answer  ?  "  said  Bothwell. 

"  I  have  none  to  give,"  returned  Henry, 

''Perhaps  I  could  teach  you  lo  ^xvA.  OTv<fe^\s^  \-^^% -^^  ^>s5^^ 
of  lighted  match  betwixt  yo\ir  finger^,''  ^xssw^\^ei.^cJ^«»'^i^ 
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K  "  O,  for  pity's  sake,  sir,"  said  old  Alison  apart  to  her  master, 
^'gie  them  siller- — it's  siller  they're  seeking — they'll  murder 
■!Mr.  Henry,  aad  yotirseU  ne^t ! " 

^  Milnwood  groaned  in  perplexity  and  bitdetnesa  of  spirit, 
nnd,  with  a  tone  as  if  he-  wais  giving  up  the  ghost  exclaitned, 
tt*If  twenty  p— p — punds  would   make  up   tbis    uofas^ipy 

Kuatter " 

r    "My  master,"  insinuaoed  Alison  to  the  Bcrgeant,  "would 

gie  twenty  punds  sttsrling " 

"Punds  SccrtiGh,   ye  b— ii!"  iotemupted   Milnwood;  for 

the  agony  of  his  avaiice  ovwcame  alike  his  puritanic  precision 

|.<(ffi(i  the  habitual  respect  be  entertained  for  his  housekeeper; 

"Punds  sterlir^,"  insisted  the  housekeeper,  "if  ye  wad  hae 

;  gudeness  to  look  ower  the  lad's  miscondoet;  he's  that 

«[our  ye  might  tear  him  to  pieces,  and  ye  wad  ne'er  get  a 

Jiword  out  o'  him ;  and  it  wad  do  ye  Httle  gude,  I'm  sure,  to 

liurD  his  bonny  finger-ends." 

"Why,"  said  Bothwell,  hesitating,.  "I  don't  know — cnoHt 
f  my  cloth  would  have  the  money,  arad  take  off  the  prisoner 
;  but  I  bear  a  conscience,  and.  if  your  master  will  stand  to 
r  offer,  and  enter  into  a  bond  to  produce  his  nephew,  and 
F  all  im  the  house  will  take  the  tesl-eath,  1  do  not  know 


"Oay,  ay,  sit,"  cried  Mas.  Wilson^  "ony  test,  oay maths. ye 
please  !  "  And  then  aside  to  her  master,  "  Haste  ye  away,  sir, 
and  get  the  siller,  or  they  will  bum  the  house  about  our  lugs." 

Oid  Milnwood  cast  a  rueful  look  upem  his  adviaw,  and 

►laoved  off,  like  a  piece  of  Dutch  elock-work,  to.  set  at  liberty 
lus  imprisoned  angels,  in  tbis.  dire  emergency.  Meanwhile, 
Sergeant  Bothwell  began  to  put  the  test-oath  with  such:  a 
degree  of  solemn  reverence  as  aaight  haive  been  expected, 
bcin^  just  about  the  same  w.hich  is  used  to  thia  day  in  his 
majaHty'fi  cmtom-bouse. 
"i'au — irbtU'syour  name,  ■ 
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^  Ateon  Wiison,  m^ 

"  You,  Alison  Witeon,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  "dedare, 
thatC  you  judge  it  m^awftil  for  subjects,  imder  pretext  of 
reformation,  or  any  other  preftext  whatsoever,  to  enter  into 
Leagaes  and  Covetiants— ^^' 

Het^  the  ceremony  ^was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between 
Cuddie  and  his  mother,  which,  long  conducted  in  whispers, 
now  became  audible. 

**Oh,  wbdsht,  lai^ier,  whisht !  they*re  upon  a  comnfiuning 
— Oh !  whisht,  and  they'll  agree  weel  eneudi  e'enow." 

*^  I  w5fl  not  whisht,  Cuddie,"  replied  his  mother,  **  I  will  uplift 
my  voice  and  spare  not — I  will  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even 
the  «carfcjt  wittan,  «tid  thi«ough  my  voice  shall  Mr.  Henry  be 
freed  it&Ok  the  s»et  of  the  fowler.** 

She  has  her  leg  ower  the  barrows  now,"  said  Cuddie, 
stop  hier  wha  can — I  sae  her  cocked  up  behint  a  dragoon 
on  her  way  to  the  Tolbooth — I  find  my  ain  legs  tied  bdow  a 
horse's  beMy — Ay — she  has  just  mu^ered  up  her  sermon,  and 
there — ^wi'  that  grane — out  it  comes,  and  we  are  a'  ruined, 
horse  axid  foot !  ^ 

"And  div  ye  think  to  come  here,**  said  Mause,  her 
withered  baad  shaking  in  concert  with  her  keeai,  though 
wniikled  visage,  amimtfted  by  zealous  wrath,  and  emaincipated, 
by  the  very  mention  of  the  test,  frowi  the  restraints  of  her 
own  prudence,  and  Ouddie^  admonition — "  Div  ye  think  to 
ooBBfte  her^  wi^  your  soul -killing,  saint -seducing,  consdence- 
oonfbandir^  oaths,  and  tests,  and  bands — your  snares,  and 
3«rar  traps,  arjd  your  gins  ? — Surely  it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.* 

"Eh!    what,  good  dam«?"    said  the  «oldier,     **Here*s  a 
whig  mirade,  egad }  the  oM  wife  has  got  both  her  ears  and 
ton^e,  and  v?e  are  like  to  he  driven  deaf  Itv  cvvxt  tviX!c^. — Cj^ 
to,  hold  your  peace,  and  teinembet  ^>\^Mtv  ^«^  \a^^R>^"^<2?^ 
old  idiot.'' 
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"  Whae  do  I  talk  to  !     Eh,  sirs,  ower  weel  may  the  sorrow-    , 
ing  land  ken  what  ye  are.     Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to     , 
the  prelates,  foul  props  to  a  feeble  and  filthy  cause,  bloody 
beasts  of  prey,  and  burdens  to  the  earth." 

"Upon  my  si^l,"  said  Bothwell,  astonished  as  a  mastiff- 
dog  might  be  should  a  hen-partrjdge  fiy  at  him  in  defence 
of  her  young,  "  this  is  the  finest  language  I  ever  heard  I 
Can't  you  give  us  some  more  of  it?" 

"Gie  ye  some  mair  o't?"  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice 
with  a  preliminary  cough,  "  I  will  take  up  my  testimony 
against  you  ance  and  again. — Philistines  ye  are,  and  Edomites 
— leopards  are  ye,  and  foxes — evening  wolves,  that  gnaw  not 
the  bones  till  the  morrow— wicked  dogs,  that  compass  about 
the  chosen^thrusting  kine,  and  pushing  hulls  of  Bashan— 
piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature 
with  the  great  Red  Dragon ;  Revelations,  twalfth  chapter, 
third  and  fourth  verses." 

Here  the  old  lady  stopped,  apparently  much  more  from 
lack  of  breath  than  of  matter. 

"  Curse  the  old  hag  !  "  said  one  of  the  dragoons,  "  gag  her, 
and  take  her  to  head-quarters." 

"For  shame,  Andrews,"  said  Bothwell;  "remember  the 
good  lady  belongs  to  the  fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privilege 
of  her  tongue.  — But,  hark  ye,  good  woman,  every  bull  of 
Bashan  and  Red  Dragon  will  not  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be 
contented  to  leave  you  to  the  charge  of  the  constable  and 
ducking-stool.  In  the  meantime  I  must  necessarily  carry  off 
this  young  man  to  head-quarters.  I  cannot  answer  to  my 
commanding -officer  to  leave  him  in  a  house  where  1  have 
heard  so  much  treason  and  fanaticism." 

"  See  now,  mither,  what  ye  hae  dune,"  whispered  Cuddie  ; 
"  there's  the  Philistines,  as  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun  to  whirry 
awa' Mr.  Henry,  and  a'  wi'  your  nash-gab,  deA  be  otv'\.1" 
^^^"^,yf£?  toneue.  ye  cowardly  loon,"  sa.vd  We  moftira. 
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"and  layna  the  wyte  on  me;  if  you  and  thae  thowless 
gluttons,  that  are  sitting  staring  like  cows  bursting  on  clover, 
wad  testify  wi'  your  hands  as  I  have  testified  wi'  my  tongue, 
they  should  never  harle  the  precious  young  lad  awa'  to 
captivity."  rf 

While  this  dialogue  passed,  the  soldiers  had  already  bound 
and  secured  their  prisoner.  Milnwood  returned  at  this  in- 
stant, and,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  he  beheld,  hastened 
to  proffer  to  Bothwell,  though  with  many  a  grievous  groan, 
the  purse  of  gold  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  rummage  out 
as  ransom  for  his  nephew.  The  trooper  took  the  purse  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  chucked  it  up 
into  the  air,  and  caught  it  as  it  fell,  then  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  "There's  many  a  merry  night  in  this  nest  of  yellow 
boys,  but  d — ^n  me  if  I  dare  venture  for  them — that  old 
woman  has  spoken  too  loud,  and  before  all  the  men  too. — 
Hark  ye,  old  gentleman,"  to  Milnwood,  "I  must  take  your 
nephew  to  head-quarters,  so  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  keep 
more  than  is  my  due  as  civility-money ; "  then  opening  the 
purse,  he  gave  a  gold  piece  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  and  took 
three  to  himself.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  the  comfort  to 
know  that  your  kinsman,  young  Captain  Popinjay,  will  be 
carefully  looked  after  and  civilly  used ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
money  I  return  to  you." 

Milnwood  eagerly  extended  his  hand. 
"Only  you  know,"  said  Bothwell,  still  playing  with  the 
purse,  "that  every  landholder  is  answerable  for  the  con- 
formity and  loyalty  of  his  household,  and  that  these  fellows 
of  mine  are  not  obliged  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  fine  sermon  we  have  had  from  that  old  puritan  in  the 
tartan  plaid  there;  and  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  the 
consequences  of  delation  will  be  a  heavy  fine  before  the 
council " 
"  Good  sergeant, — ^worthy  captaixvX''  ^^cNsLYKvfe.^  •^^\sx^:&r? 


miseTj  "I  am  suce  tiiere  is  no  person  ia  ray  house,  t 
knowledge,  would  give  cause  of  offence." 

"Nay,"  answered  Bothwell,  "you  shall  hear  her  give  b«r 
islitaony,  as  she  calls  it,  herself.— Yon  fdJow"  (to  Cuddie)^ 
Pstand  bock,  and  let  your  mother  speak  her  mind.     I  see 
s  primed  and  loaded  again  since  her  first  discharge." 
"Lord  !  noble  sir,"  said  Caddie,  "an  auld  wife's  tongue's 
a  feckless  matter  to  mak  sic  a  fash  about.     Neither  my 
lathsr  nor  tor  ever  mrinded  muckle  what  our  mither  said." 

"  Hold    your   peace,    my    lad,   while   you  are  weili"  said 

Bothwellj;  "I  promise  you  I  ihink  you  are  slysar  than  yoo 

^^lyeuld  like  to  be  supposed.— Come,  good  dame,  you  see  your 

^■n&ster  will  not  believe  that  you  can  give  us  so  bright  a 

^^Ktimony." 

^^L   Mause's  aeal  did  not  require  this  spur  to  set  her  again  on 
^^Ul  career. 

^■K  11  ^Vgg  [q  tj^  compilers,  and  ciunai  self-seekers,"  she  said, 
^K'that  daub  owes  and  &o«n  their  eonaciences  by  complying 
with  wicked  exactions,  and  giving  mammon  of  unrighteousness 
to  the  sons  of  Belial,  that  it  oiay  make  their  peaa.-e  with  them  1 
lb  is  a  sinful  compliance,  a  base  confederacy  with  the  Enemy. 
Bjt  is  the  evil  that  Menabeni  did  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
vhen  he  gave  a  tbousand  talents  to  Pul,  King  of  Assyria, 
That  his  hand  might  be  with  him ;  Second  Kings,  feifceen 
lapter,  nineteen  verse.  It  is  the  evil  deed  of  Ahab,  when 
t  sent  money  to  Tiglalh-Peleser ;  see  the  saaine  Second 
lught.  And  if  it  was  accounted  a  back- 
Widing  even  in  godly  Hezekiah,  thai  he  complied  with 
Sennacherib,  giving  him  moneyj  and  offering  to  bear  that 
wtiich  was.  put  upon  him  (see  the  saame  Second  Kings, 
aughteen  chapter,  fourteen  and  feiftcen  versesj^  even  so  it  is 
1  them  that  in  this  eontomadous  and  backsliding  genera- 
Jon  pays  locahties  and  fees,  and  cess  and  fines,  to  greedy 
J  pubUcans,  and   extortions  and  stipends  to 
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hireling  curates  (dumb  dogs  which  bark  not,  sleeping,  lying 
down,  loving  to  slumber),  and  gives  gifts  to  be  helps  and 
hires  to  our  oppressors  and  destroyers.  They  are  all  like  the 
casters  of  a  lot  with  them — like  the  preparing  of  a  table  for 
the  troop,  and  the  furnishing  a  drink-offering  to  the  number." 

"  There's  a  fine  sound  of  doctrine  for  you,  Mr.  Morton ! 
How  like  you  that  ?  "  said  Both  well ;  "or  how  do  you  think 
the  Council  will  like  it  ?  I  think  we  can  carry  the  greatest 
part  of  it  in  oiir  heads  without  a  kylevine  pen  and  a  pair  of 
tablets,  such  as  you  bring  to  conventicles.  She  denies  paying 
cess,  I  think,  Andrews  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  G — ,"  said  Andrews ;  "  and  she  swore  it  was  a 
sin  to  give  a  trooper  a  pot  of  ale,  or  ask  him  to  sit  down  to 
a  table." 

"You  hear,"  said  Bothwell,  addressing  Milnwood;  "but 
it's  your  own  affair ; "  and  he  proffered  back  the  purse  with 
its  diminished  contents,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

Milnwood,  whose  head  seemed  stunned  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  his  misfortunes,  extended  his  hand  mechanically  to 
take  the  purse. 

"  Are  ye  mad  ?  "  said  his  housekeeper,  in  a  whisper ;  "  tell 
them  to  keep  it ; — they  will  keep  it  either  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and  it's  our  only  chance  to  make  them  quiet." 

"  I  canna  do  it,  Ailie — I  canna  do  it,"  said  Milnwood,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  "  I  canna  part  wi'  the  siller  I  hae 
counted  sae  often  ower,  to  thae  blackguards." 

"  Then  I  maun  do  it  mysell,  Milnwood,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, "or  see  a'  gang  wrang  thegither. — My  master,  sir," 
she  said,  addressing  Bothwell,  "canna  think  o'  taking  back 
ony  thing  at  the  hand  of  an  honourable  gentleman  like  you ; 
he  implores  ye  to  pit  up  the  siller,  and  be  as  kind  to  his 
nephew  as  ye  can,  and  be  favourable  in  reporting  our 
dispositions  to  government,  and  let  us  tak  nae  wrang  for  the 
daft  speeches  of  an  auld  jaud  "  (here  she  tviitved  ^^tc^l^  \ij$<vx 
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Mause,  to  indulge  herself  for  the  effort  which  it  cost  her  to 
assume  a  mild  demeanour  to  the  soldiers),  "  a  daft  auld  whig 
randy,  that  ne'er  was  in  the  house  (foul  fa'  her)  till  yesterday 
afternDon,  and  that  sail  ne'er  cross  the  door-stane  again  an 
anes  I  had  her  out  o't." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  whispered  Cuddie  to  his  parent,  "  e'en  sae  !  I 
kend  we  wad  be  put  to  our  travels  again  whene'er  ye  suld  get 
three  words  spoken  to  an  end.  I  was  sure  that  wad  be  the 
upshot  o't,  mither." 

"Whisht,  my  bairn,"  said  she,  "and  dinna  murmur  at  the 
cross — cross  their  door-stane  !  weel  I  wot  I'll  ne'er  cross 
their  door  -  stane.  There's  nae  mark  on  their  threshold 
for  the  signal  that  the  destroying  angel  should  pass  by. 
They'll  get  a  back -cast  o'  his  hand  yet,  that  think  sae 
muckle  o'  the  creature  and  sae  little  o'  the  Creator^sae 
muckle  o'  warld's  gear  and  sae  little  o'  a  broken  covenant — 
sae  muckle  aboat  thae  wheen  pieces  o'  yellow  muck,  and  sae 
little  about  the  pure  gold  o'  the  Scripture— sae  muckle  about 
their  aiii  friend  and  kinsman,  and  sae  little  about  the  elect, 
that  are  tried  wi'  homings,  harassings,  huntings,  searchings, 
chasings,  catchings,  imprisonments,  torturings,  banishments, 
headings,  hangings,  dismemberings,  and  quarterings  quick, 
forby  the  hundreds  forced  from  their  ain  habitations  to  the 
deserts,  mountains,  muirs,  mosses,  moss-flows,  and  peat-hags, 
there  to  hear  the  word  like  bread  eaten  in  secret." 

"  She's  at  the  Covenant  now,  sergeant,  shall  we  not  have 
her  away?"  said  one  of  the  soldiers, 

"  Vou  be  d^-d  1  "  said  Bothwell,  aside  to  him  ;  "  cannot 
you  see  she's  better  where  she  is,  so  long  as  there  is  a  respiect- 
able,  sponsible,  money-broking  heritor,  like  Mr.  Morton  of 
Milnwood,  who  has  the  means  of  atoning  her  trespasses  ?  I^t 
efie  old  mother  Sy  to  raise  another  brood,  she's  too  tough  to 
Ae  made  any'thing  of  herself — Here,"  he  cned,  "owe  'a'i\tT 
jglpi^  to  Milnwood  and  bis  roof-tree,  ar\d  to  out  w-sS.  1 
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meeting  with  him  ! — which  I  think  will  not  be  far  distant,  if 
he  keeps  such  a  fanatical  family." 

He  then  ordered  the  party  to  take  their  horses,  and  pressed 
the  best  in  Milnwood's  stable  into  the  king's  service  to  carry 
the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  weeping  eyes,  made  up  a 
small  parcel  of  necessaries  for  Henr/s  compelled  journey, 
and  as  she  bustled  about,  took  an  opportunity,  unseen  by  the 
party,  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  small  sum  of  money.  Bothwell 
and  his  troopers,  in  other  respects,  kept  their  promise,  and 
were  civil.  They  did  not  bind  their  prisoner,  but  contented 
themselves  with  leading  his  horse  between  a  file  of  men. 
They  then  mounted,  and  marched  off  with  much  mirth  and 
laughter  among  themselves,  leaving  the  Milnwood  family  in 
great  confusion.  The  old  Laird  himself,  overpowered  by  the 
loss  of  his  nephew,  and  the  imavailing  outlay  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but  rock  himself  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  great  leathern  easy-chair,  repeating  , 
the  same  lamentation,  of  "Ruined  on  a'  sides,  ruined  on  a'  ' 
sides — harried  and  undone — harried  and  undone — body  and 
gudes,  body  and  gudes  1 " 

Mrs.  Alison  Wilson's  grief  was  partly  indulged  and  partly 
relieved  by  the  torrent  of  invectives  with  which  she  accom- 
panied Mause  and  Cuddie^s  expulsion  from  Milnwood. 

"Ill  luck  be  in  the  graning  corse  o'  thee  1  the  prettiest  lad 
in  Clydesdale  this  day  maim  be  a  sufferer,  and  a'  for  you  and 
your  daft  whiggery  ! " 

"  Gae  wa',"  replied  Mause ;  "  I  trow  ye  are  yet  in  the  bonds 
of  sin,  and  in  the  gall  of  iniquity,  to  grudge  your  bonniest 
and  best  in  the  cause  of  Him  that  gave  ye  a'  ye  hae — I 
promise  I  hae  dune  as  muckle  for  Mr.  Harry  as  I  wad  do  for 
my  ain ;  for  if  Cuddie  was  found  worthy  to  bear  testimony  in 
the  Grassmarket " 

''And  there's  gude  hope  o\,"   ^^i^i.   K^\^^xv,  ^^  >^^^'^'^  ^^^ 
and  he  change  your  courses.** 
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H    " — And  if,"  continued   Mause,  disregarding  the  interrup— 
^Bon,  "  the  bloody  Doegs  and  the  flattering  Ziphites  were  to 
Bsek  to  ensnare  me  with  a  proffer  of  his  remission  upon  sinful 
^fempliances,  I  wad  persevere,  natheless,  in  lifting  my  testi— 
^Bony  against    popery,   prelacy,    antinomianism,    erastianism , 
B^sarianism,  sublapsarianism,  and  the  sins  and  snares  of  the 
^Bmes— I  wad  cry  as  a  woman  in  labour  against  the  black 
^pdalgence,  that  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  professors — I 
^nd  uplift  ray  voice  as  a  powerful  preacher." 
B'"  Hout  tout,  mither,"  cried  Cuddie,  interfering  and  dragging 
^Br   off  forcibly,    "  dinna  deave  the   gentlewoman  wi'   your 
^Kstimony !     ye    hae   preached    eneugh    for    sax    days.       Ye 
^peached  us  out  o'  our  canny  free-house  and  gude  kale-yard, 
Hbd  out  o'  this  new  city  o'  refuge  afore  our  hinder  end  was 
weel  hafted  in  it ;  and  ye  hae  preached  Mr.  Harry  awa'  to 
the  prison ;    and  ye  hae  preached  twenty  punds  out  o'  the 
Laird's  pocket  that  he  likes  as  ill  to  quit  wi' ;  and  sae  ye  may 
e  for  ae  wee  while,  without  preaching  me  up  a  ladder 
bnd  down  a  tow.     Sae,  come  awa',  come  awa' ;  the  family 

.  eneugh  o'  your  testimony  to  mind  it  for  ae  while." 
f  So  saying  he  dragged  off  Mause,  the  words,  "Testimony— 
"Jove nant^malignants— indulgence,"  still   thrilling  upon  her 
fOngue,    to  make  preparations    for   instantly  renewing    their 
favels  in  quest  of  an  asylum. 

•  "  lU-fard,  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk,  that  she  is  1 "  exclaimed 
;  housekeeper,  as  she  saw  them  depart,  "  to  set  up  to  be 
;  muckle  better  than  ither  folk,  the  auld  besom,  and  to 
bring  sae  muckle  distress  on  a  douce  quiet  family !  If  it 
hadna  been  that  I  am  mair  than  half  a  gentlewoman  by  my 
station,  I  wad  hae  tried  my  ten  nails  in  the  wizen'd  hide  o' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench. 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

Burns. 

"  Don't  be  too  much  cast  down,"  said  Sergeant  Bothwell  to 
his  prisoner  as  they  journeyed  on  towards  the  head-quarters ; 
"  you  are  a  smart  pretty  lad,  and  well  connected ;  the  worst 
that  will  happen  will  be  strapping  up  for  it,  and  that  is  many 
an  honest  fellow's  lot.  I  tell  you  fairly  your  life's  within  the 
compass  of  the  law,  unless  you  make  submission,  and  get 
off  by  a  round  fine  upon  your  uncle's  estate;  he  can  well 
afford  it." 

"  That  vexes  me  more  than  the  rest,"  said  Henry.  "  He 
parts  with  his  money  with  regret ;  and,  as  he  had  no  concern 
whatever  with  my  having  given  this  person  shelter  for  a  night, 
I  wish  to  Heaven,  if  I  escape  a  capital  punishment,  that  the 
penalty  may  be  of  a  kind  I  could  bear  in  my  own  person." 

"  Why,  perhaps,"  said  Bothwell,  "  they  will  propose  to  you 
to  go  into  one  of  the  Scotch  regiments  that  are  serving  abroad. 
It's  no  bad  line  of  service;  if  your  friends  are  active,  and 
there  are  any  knocks  going,  you  may  soon  get  a  commission." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  answered  Morton,  "  that  such  a 
sentence  is  not  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  me." 

"Why,  then,  you  are  no  real  whig  after  all?"  said  the 
sergeant. 

"  I  have  hitherto  meddled  with  no  party  in  the  state,"  said 
Henry,  "  but  have  remained  quietly  at  home  ;  and  sometimes 
I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  joining  one  of  our  foreign 
regiments." 

"  Have  you  ? "  replied  Bothwell ;  "  why,  I  honour  you  for 
it;  I  have  served  in  the  Scotch  FretvcK  ^viaxd^  \!e>>vift.\^\!ta3K\ 
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^^plong  day;  it's  the  place  for  learning  discipline,  d — n    me_ 

^^^ey  never  mind  what  you  do  when  you  are  off  duty  ^ 
but  miss  you  the  roll-caO,  and  see  how  they'll  arrange  you — ^ 
D — n  me,  if  old  Captain  Montgomery  didn't  make  me  mount; 
guard  upon  the  arsenal  in  my  steel-back  and  breast,  plate- 
sleeves  and  head-piece,  for  six  hours  at  once,  under  so  burn- 
ing a  sun,  that  gad  I  was  baked  like  a  turtle  at  Port  Royale, 
I  swore  never  to  miss  answering  to  Francis  Stewart  again, 

^■kpugh  I  should  leave  my  hand  of  cards  upon  the  diuin-head 

^^B^h  !  discipline  is  a  capital  thing." 

^^m"-\r\  other  respects  you  liked  the  service?"  said  Morton. 

*' Par  cxalknce"  said  Bothwell;  "women,  wine,  and 
wassail,  all  to  be  had  for  little  but  the  asking;  and  if  you 
find  it  in  your  conscience  to  let  a  fat  priest  think  he  baa 
some  chance  to  convert  you,  gad  he'll  help  you  to  these 
comforts  himself,  just  to  gain  a  little  ground  in  your  good 
affection.  \Vhere  will  you  find  a  crop-eared  whig  parson  will 
be  so  civil?" 

"  W'hy,  nowhere,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Henry ;  "  but 
what  was  your  chief  duty  ?  " 

"To  guard  the  king's  person,"  said  Bothwell,  "to  look 
after  the  safety  ctf  Louis  ie  Grand,  my  boy,  and  now  and 
then  to  take  a  turn  among  the  Huguenots  (protestants,  that 
is),  And  there  we  had  fine  scope ;  it  brought  my  hand 
pretty  well  in  for  the  service  in  this  country.  But,  come,  as 
you  are  to  be  a  bon  camerado,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  I  must 
put  you  in  cash  with  some  of  your  old  uncle's  btoad-pieces. 
This  is  cutter's  law ;  we  must  not  see  a  pretty  fellow  want,  if 
we  liave  cash  ourselves." 

Thus  speaking,  he  pulled  out  his  purse,  took  out  some  of 
the  contents,  and  offered  them  to  Henry  without  counting 
them.  Young  Morton  declined  the  favour ;  and,  not  judg- 
ing it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  sergeant,  notwithstanding  his 
rent  generosity,    flial   he   whs  nctually  in  possession-{ 
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some  money,  he  assured  him  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  supply  from  his  uncle. 

"  Wdl,"  said  Bothwell,  "  in  that  case  these  yellow  rascals 
must  serve  to  ballast  my  purse  a  little  longer.  I  always  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  quit  the  tavern  (unless  ordered  on  duty) 
while  my  purse  is  so  weighty  that  I  can  chuck  it  over  the 
signpost*  When  it  is  so  light  that  the  wind  blows  it  back, 
then,  boot  and  saddle, — we  must  fall  on  some  way  of  re- 
plenishing,— But  what  tower  is  that  before  us,  rising  so  high 
upon  the  steep  bank,  out  of  the  woods  that  surround  it  on 
every  side  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 
"  Old  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  lives  there.  She's  one  of  the 
best  affected  women  in  the  country,,  and  one  that's  a  soldier's 
friend.  When  I  was  hurt  by  one  of  the  d — d  whig  dogs  that 
shot  at  me  from  behind  a  fauld^dike,  I  lay  a  month  there, 
and  would  stand  such  another  wound  to  be  in  as  good 
quarters  again." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Bothwell,  "I  will  pay  my 
respects  to  her  as  we  pass,  and  request  some  refreshment  for 
men  and  horses ;  I  am  as  thirsty  already  as  if  I  had  drunk 
nothing  at  Milnwbod.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  in  these  times," 
he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  "  that  the  King's 
soldier  cannot  pass  a  house  without  getting  a  refreshment. 
In  such  houses  as  Tillie — what  d'ye  call  it?  you  are  served 
for  love ;  in  the  houses  of  the  avowed  fanatics  you  help  your- 

*  A  H^hland  laird,  whose  peculiarities  live  still  in  the  recollection 
of  his  countrymen,  used  to  regulate  his  residence  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
following  manner : — Every  day  he  visited  the  Water-gate,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Canongate,  over  which  is  extended  a  wooden  arch.  Specie 
being  then  the  general  currency,  he  threw  his  purse  over  the  gate,  and 
as  long  as  it  was  heavy  enough  to  be  thrown  over,  he  continued  his 
round  of  pleasure  in  the  metropolis ;  when  it  was  too  light,  he  thought 
it  time  to  retire  to  the  Highlands.  Query — How  often  would  he  have 
repeated  this  experimei>t  at  Tjemple  Bar  ? 
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self  by  force ;  and  among  the  moderate  presbytyrians  and 
other  suspicious  persons,  you  are  well  treated  from  fear ;  so 
your  thirst  is  always  quenched  on  some  terms  or  other." 

"  And  you  propose,"  said  Henry,  anxiously,  "  to  go  upon 
that  errand  up  to  the  tower  yonder?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Eothwell,  "How  should  I 
be  able  to  report  favourably  to  my  officers  of  the  worthy 
lady's  sound  principles,  unless  I  know  the  taste  of  her  sack, 
for  sack  she  will  produce — that  I  take  for  granted ;  it  is  the 
favourite  consoler  of  your  old  dowager  of  quality,  as  small 
claret  is  the  potation  of  your  country  laird." 

"Then,  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "if  you  are  de- 
termined to  go  there,  do  not  mention  my  name,  or  expose 
nie  to  a  family  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Let  me  be 
muffled  up  for  the  time  in  one  of  your  soldiers'  cloaks,  and 
only  mention  me  generally  as  a  prisoner  under  your  charge." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bothwell;  "I  promised  to  use 
you  civilly,  and  I  scorn  to  break  my  word.— Here,  Andrews, 
wrap  a  cloak  round  the  prisoner,  and  do  not  mention  his 
name,  nor  where  we  caught  him,  unless  you  would  have  a 
trot  on  a  horse  of  wood."  * 

They  were  at  this  moment  at  an  arched  gateway,  battle- 
mented  and  flanked  with  turrets,  one  whereof  was  totally 
ruinous,  excepting  the  lower  story,  which  served  as  a  cow- 
house to  the  peasant,  whose  family  inhabited  the  turret  that 
remained  entire.  The  gate  had  been  broken  down  by 
Monk's  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  had  never  been 
replaced,  therefore  presented  no  obstacle  to  Bothwell  and  his 
party.  The  avenue,  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  causewayed 
with  large  round  stones,  ascended  the  side  of  the  precipitous 
bank  in  an  oblique  and  zigzag  course,  now  showing  now  hid- 
ing a  view  of  the  tower  and  its  exterior  bulwarks,  which 
seemed  to   rise   almost   perpendicularly  above   their   heads. 

*  Nole  \-.— Wooden  Mare.  .^^ 
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The  fragments  of  Gothic  defences  which  it  exhibited  were 
upon  such  a  scale  of  strength,  as  induced  Bothwell  to  ex- 
claim, "It's  well  this  place  is  in  honest  and  loyal  hands. 
Egad,  if  the  enemy  had  it,  a  dozen  of  old  whigamore  wives 
with  their  distaffs  might  keep  it  against  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
at  least  if  they  had  half  the  spunk  of  the  old  girl  we  left  at 
Milnwood.  Upon  my  life,"  he  continued,  as  they  came  in 
front  of  the  large  double  tower  and  its  surrounding  defences 
and  flankers,  "it  is  a  superb  place,  founded,  says  the  worn 
inscription  over  the  gate — unless  the  remnant  of  my  Latin 
has  given  me  the  slip — by  Sir  Ralph  de  Bellenden  in  1350 — 
a  respectable  antiquity.  I  must  greet  the  old  lady  with  due 
honour,  though  it  should  put  me  to  the  labour  of  recalling 
some  of  the  compliments  that  I  used  to  dabble  in  when  I  was 
wont  to  keep  that  sort  of  company." 

As  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  the  butler,  who  had 
reconnoitred  the  soldiers  from  an  arrow -slit  in  the  wall, 
announced  to  his  lady,  that  a  commanded  party  of  dragoons, 
or,  as  he  thought,  Life-Guardsmen,  waited  at  the  gate  with  a 
prisoner  under  their  charge. 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Gudyill,  "  and  positive,  that  the  sixth 
man  is  a  prisoner ;  for  his  horse  is  led,  and  the  two  dragoons 
that  are  before  have  their  carabines  out  of  their  budgets,  and 
rested  upon  their  thighs.  It  was  aye  the  way  we  guarded 
prisoners  in  the  days  of  the  great  Marquis." 

"  King's  soldiers  ? "  said  the  lady ;  "  probably  in  want  of 
refreshment.  Go,  Gudyill,  make  them  welcome,  and  let  them 
be  accommodated  with  what  provision  and  forage  the  Tower 
can  afford. — And  stay,  tell  my  gentlewoman  to  bring  my 
black  scarf  and  manteau.  I  will  go  down  myself  to  receive 
them ;  one  cannot  show  the  King's  Life-Guards  too  much 
respect  in  times  when  they  are  doing  so  much  for  royal 
authority.  And  d'ye  hear,  Gudyill,  let  Jenny  Denmsoxv  ^\Jj^ 
on  her  pearlings  to  walk  befoie  rcv^  ivv!^^  «2cA  \s\&>  "^^s^^  "^^ 
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Btantly 

EFuU)  accouHred  and  attended  according  to  her  directions 
idy  Margaret  now  sailed  out  into  the  court  y^rd  of  her 
Wer  with  great  courtesy  and  dignitv  Sergeant  Botl  well 
saluted  the  grave  and  reverend  laidj  of  the  manor  with  in 
awuranct.  which  had  something  of  the  light  ind  careless 
address  of  the  diiapated  men  of  f'lsbion  m  f  harles  the 
Second's  time  and  did  not  at  all  savnur  of  thi,  awkward  or 
rude  manners  of  a  non  commissioned  officer  of  dngoons 
His  language  as  well  as  his  manners  seemed  tlso  to  be 
refined  for  the  time  and  occasion  though  the  truth  was  that 
m  the  fluctuations  of  an  adventurous  and  profligate  lite 
Bnthwell  had  sometimes  kept  companj  much  better  suited  to 
his  ancestry  tlim  to  his  present  situation  of  life  To  the 
ladys  requcit  to  know  whether  she  could  be  of  service  to 
them,  he  answered,  with  a  suitable  bow,  "That  as  they  had 
to  march  some  miles  iaither  (hat  night,  they  would  be  much 
accommsdated  hv  perriMSSKiTl  to  rest  their  horses  for  an  hour 
before  continuing  their  journey 

t"  ^V  ith  the  greatest  pleasure,"  answered  Lady  Margaret , 
id  I  trust  that  my  people  will  see  that  neither  horse  nor 
n  want  suitable  refreshment ' 
'We  are  well  aware,  madam,"  contintwd  Bothwell,  "that 
h  has  always  been  the  reception,  within  the  walls  of 
lietudlem,  of  those  ■nh&  served  the  King  " 
'We  have  studied  to  discharge  our  duty  faithfully  and 
loyally  on  al!  occasions,  sir,"  an^^rared  Lady  Margaret, 
pleased  with  the  compliment,  "both  to  our  monarrhs  and  to 
their  followers,  particulaTlj  to  their  feathful  soldiers  It  is 
not  long  ago,  and  it  prabablv  has  not  escaped  the  recollection 
of  hfe  sacred  fn'ajest\,  now  on  the  throne,  -imee  he  himself 
Jjeooured  my  poor  house  with  his  presence,  and  breakfasted 
^K-^  JToo"-  ',!,  castle,  Mr    Sergeant,  which  my  waiting 

^ P k. 
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g^ntlewomaa  shall  «how  ypu ;    we  still  call  it  the  King's 


room/' 


Both  well  had  hy  this  tiin«  disfwounted  his  party,  and  .com- 
mitttd  the  horses  to  the  <2harge  of  (0»e  file,  and  the  pnisotner 
to  that  of  another ;  so  that  he  himself  was  at  liberty  to  <:on- 
ti»ue  the  jqpnFeraaiiQn  which  the  lady  had  so  cojadeacendingly 
opened. 

"Siwce  the  Kiog,  jny  roaster,  had  the  honour  to  experience 
your  hospitality,  I  cannot  wonder  ihat  it  i$  extended  to  those 
that  serve  him,  and  whose  principal  merit  is  doing  it  with 
fidelity.  And  yet  I  have  a  nearer  relation  to  his  majesty  than 
this  coarse  red  coat  would  seem  to  indicate." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  Probably,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  you  have 
belonged  to  his  household  ?  ^^ 

"  Not  exactly,  nuadam,  to  big  household,  but  rather  to  his 
houses  a  c(»inexion  through  which  I  may  claim  kindred  with 
most  of  the  best  families  m  Scotland,  not,  I  believe,  exclusive 
-of  that  of  Tillietudlem." 

"Sir?"  said  the  old  lady,  dirawing  herself  up  with  dignity 
at  hearing  what  ;sbe  eonceiii^ed  an  impertinent  jest,  "  I  do  not 
understand  you," 

"  It's  but  a  foolish  subject  for  one  in  my  sittiation  to  talk 
of,  madam,"  answered  the  trooper;  "but  you  must  have 
heard  of  the  history  and  misfortunes  of -my  grandfather  Francis 
Stewart,  to  whom  James  I.,  iris  cousin-gerjaaan,  gave  the  title 
of  Bothwell,  as  my  comrades  give  me  the  nickname.  It  was 
not  in  the  long  run  more  advantageous  to  him  than  it  is 
to  me." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Lady  Macganet,  wiih  much  sympathy  and 
surprise ;  "  I  Jaavie  indeed  always  understood  that  the  grandson 
of  the  last  Earl  was  in  jiecessttous  <ajicumstance8,  but  I  should 
never  have  etxpected  to  see  him  so  low  in  the  service.  With 
such  connexions,  what  ill  fortune  could  have  rediu<:^d^c)M.— J* 

"Nothing  much  out  of  l3ae  ox^assaxi  ccrxi^%^^  "V  ^^^^^^ 
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said    Bothwell,    interrupting    and    anticipating   the 
"  I  have  had  my  moments  of  good  luck  like  my 
;hbours — have  drunk  my  oottle  with  Rochester,  thrown 
leny  main  with  Buckingham,  and  fought  at  Tangiers  side 
with  Sheffield.     But  my  luck  never  lasted;  I  could 
make  useful  friends  out  of  my  jolly  companions — -Perhaps 
lot  sufficiently  aware,"  he  continued,  with  some  bitter- 
how  much  the  descendant  of  the  Scottish  Stewarts  was 
honoured  by  being  admitted  into  the  convivialities  of  Wilraol 
and  Villiers." 

"But  your  Scottish  friends,  Mr.  Stewart,  your  relations 
here,  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  ?  " 

"Why,  ay,  my  lady,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "I  believe  some 
of  them  might  have  made  me  their  gamekeeper,  for  I  am  a 
tolerable  shot — some  of  them  would  have  entertained  me  as 
their  bravo,  for  I  can  use  my  sword  well — and  here  and  there 
was  one,  who,  when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  would 
have  made  me  bis  companion,  since  I  can  drink  my  three 
bottles  of  wine, — But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — between  service 
and  service  among  my  kinsmen,  I  prefer  that  of  my  cousin 
Charles  as  the  most  creditable  of  them  all,  although  the  pay 
is  but  poor,  and  the  livery  far  from  splendid." 

"It  is  a  shame,  it  is  a  burning  scandal!"  said  Lady  Margaret. 
"Why  do  you  not  apply  to  his  most  sacred  majesty?  he 
cannot  but  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  scion  of  his  august 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  interrupted  the  sergeant, 
"  I  am  hut  a  blunt  soldier,  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me 
when  I  say,  his  most  sacred  majesty  is  more  busy  in  grafting 
scions  of  his  own,  than  with  nourishing  those  which  were 
planted  by  his  grandfather's  grandfather." 

"Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "one  thing  you 
must  promise  me— remain  at  Tillietudlem  to-night  j  to-morrow 
your  cnmrndLT"^- 'fficer,  the  gallant  '"''■"erhouse,  to 
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whom  king  and  country  axe  so  much  obliged  for  his  exertions 
against  those  who  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I  will 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  your  speedy  promotion ;  and 
I  am  certain  he  feels  too  much,  both  what  is  due  to  the  blood 
which  is  in  your  veins,  and  to  the  request  of  a  lady  so  highly 
distinguished  as  myself  by  his  most  sacred  majesty,  not  to 
make  better  provision  for  you  than  you  have  yet  received." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  ladyshipj  and  I  certainly  will 
remain  here  with  my  prisoner,  since  you  request  it,  especially 
as  it  will  be  the  earliest  way  of  presenting  him  to  Colonel 
Grahame,  and  obtaining  his  ultimate  orders  about  the  young 
spark." 

"  Who  is  your  prisoner,  pray  you  ?  "  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  A  young  fellow  of  rather  the  better  class  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, who  has  been  so  incautious  as  to  give  countenance 
to  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  primate,  and  to  facilitate  the 
dog^s  escape." 

"  O,  fie  upon  him  !  "  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  I  am  but  too 
apt  to  forgive  the  injuries  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
these  rogues,  though  some  of  them,  Mr.  Stewart,  are  of  a  kind 
not  like  to  be  forgotten ;  but  those  who  would  abet  the  per- 
petrators of  so  cruel  and  deliberate  a  homicide  on  a  single 
man,  an  old  man,  and  a  man  of  the  Archbishop's  sacred  pro- 
fession— O  fie  upon  him !  If  you  wish  to  make  him  secure, 
with  little  trouble  to  your  people,  I  will  cause  Harrison,  or 
Gudyill,  look  for  the  key  of  our  pit,  or  principal  dungeon. 
It  has  not  been  open  since  the  week  after  the  victory  of 
Kilsythe,  when  my  poor  Sir  Arthur  Bellenden  put  twenty 
whigs  into  it;  but  it  is  not  more  than  two  stories  beneath 
ground,  so  it  cannot  be  unwholesome,  especially  as  I  rather 
believe  there  is  somewhere  an  opening  to  the  outer  air." 

" I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  the  sergeant ;  "I 
daresay  the  dungeon  is  a  most  admirable  one;  but  I  have 
promised  to  be  civil  to  the  lad,  axvd  \  \r^  \a^^  ^aac 
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hed,  so  as  to  rendti  escape  impossible.     I'll  set  those  to 
after  him  shall  keep  him  as  fast  as.  if  his  legs  were  in  the 
s,  or  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins." 
I"  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "yOu  best  know 
.    duty.     I   heartily    wish   you  good    evening,    and 

ramit  yon  to  the  care  of  my  steward,  Harrison.     I  would 

|[  you  to  keep  ourselves  company,  but  a^— a— a— " 
I  "O,   madam,   it  rijqaires  no  apology;  I  am  sensible  the 
coarse  ted  coat  of  King  Charles  II.  does  and  oijghl  to  artni- 
hilate  the  privileges  of  the  red  blood  of  King  James  V." 

"  Not  with  me,  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Stewart ;  you  do  me 
injustice  if  you  think  so.  I  will  speak  to  your  officer  to 
morrow;  and  I  tnist  you  shall  soon  find  yourself  in  a  rank 
where  there  shall  be  no  anomalies  to  be  reconciled." 

"I  believe,  madam,"  said  Bothweli,  "your  goodness  ivill 
find  itself  deceived;  but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  in- 
tention, and,  at  all  events,  I  will  have  a  merry  night  with  Mr. 
Hflirrison." 

Lady  Margaret  took  a  ceremonious  leave,  with  all  the 
respect  which  she  owed  to  royal  blood,  even  when  flowing  in 
the  veins  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Life-Guards;  again  assuring 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  whate\-er  was  in  the  Tower  of  Tiilietudlem 
wiB  heartily  at  his  service  and  that  of  his  attendants. 

Sergeant  Bothwel!  did  not  fail  to  take  the  lady  at  her  word, 
and  readily  forgot  the  height  from  which  his  family  had 
descended,  in  a  joycnis  carousal,  during  which  Mr.  Harrison 
exerted  himself  to  produce  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  to 
excite  hia  guest  to  be  merry  by  that  seducing  example,  which, 
in  matters  of  conviviality,  goes  farther  than  precept  Old 
Gudyill  associated  himself  with  a  party  so  much  to  his  taste, 
pretty  much  as  Davy,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
mingles  in  the  revels  of  bis  maBter,  Justice  Shallow.  He  ran 
down  to  the  cellar  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  to  ransack 

e  private  catacomb,  known,  as  he  boasted,  only  to  hirnqd^ 
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and  whidb  never  either  had,  or  should,  during  liis  superintenc 
enoe,  render  forth  a  bottle  of  its  contents  to  any  one  but 
real  king's  friend. 

"When  the  Duke  dined  here,"  said  the  butler,  seatin 
Hmself  at  A  distance  from  the  table,  being  somewhat  ov^awe 
by  Bothwell's  genealogy,  but  yet  iiifedhing  his  seat  half  a  yar 
nearer  at  every  clause  of  Jiis  speech,  ^*iny  leddy  was  in 
portunate  to  iiave  a  bott^  lof  that  Burgundy"  i(here  h 
advanced  his  seat  a  little),-^"  but  I  dinna  ken  how  it  wai 
Mr.  Stewaxt,  I  misdoubted  him.  I  jaloused  him,  sir,  ino  t 
be  the  friend  to  government  he  pretends  :  the  family  are  nc 
to  lippen  to.  That  auld  Duke  James  lost  his  heart  before  h 
lost  his  head ;  and  the  Worcester  man  was  but  wersh  parritcl 
neither  gude  to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld."  (With  this  witt 
observation,  he  completed  his  first  parallel,  and  commence 
a  zigzag  after  the  manner  of  an  experienced  engineer,  in  orde 
to  continue  liis  approaches  to  the  table,)  **  Sae,  sir,  the  faste 
my  leddy  cried  -*  Burgundy  to  his  Grace — the  auld  Burgund 
— the  choice  Burgundy — the  Burgundy  that  came  ower  i 
the  thirty-nine ' — the  mair  idid  i  say  to  mysell,  Deil  z.  dra 
gangs  xiown  his  hause  unless  I  was  mair  sensible  o'  hi 
principles.;  sack  and  ciaret  may -serve  him.  Na,  na,  gentlemer 
as  lang  as  i  hae  the  trust  o'  -butler  in  this  house  o'  TiHic 
tudlem,  I'll  tak  it  upon  me  to  see  tiiat  nae  disloyal  or  doubtfi 
person  is  the  ibetter  •o'  our  binns.  But  when  I  can  find  a  tru 
friend  to  the  king  and  his  cause,  and  a  moderate  episcopacy 
when  I  :find  a  man,  as  I  say,  that  will  stand  by  church  an< 
crown  as  I  did  mysell  in  my  imaster's  life,  and  all  througl 
Montrosef's  time,  I  think  tiaere's  oaething  m  the  cellar  owe 
gude  to  be  spared  on  him." 

By  this  4ame  be  had  completed  a  lodgment  in  the  body  g 

I        the  place,  or,  in  >other  words,  adivanced  his  seat  close  to  th< 

I        table. 

**And  now,  Mr.  Fxancis  Stewatt  oi  ^oxJttw^'.^  ^^^^ " 
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Jionour  to  drink  your  gude  health,  and  a  commission  t'ye, 
ind  much  luck  may  ye  have  in  raking  this  country  clear  o' 
nd  roundheads,  fanatics  and  Covenanters." 
Bothwell,  who,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  long  ceased  to 
!  very  scrupulous  in  point  of  society,  which  he  regulated 
tnore  by  his  convenience  and  station  in  life  than  his  ancestrj', 
sadily  answered  the  butler's  pledge,  acknowledging,  at  the 
I  same  time,  the  excellence  of  the  wine  j  and  Mr.  Gudyill,  thus 
adopted  a  regular  member  of  the  company,  continued  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  mirth  until  an  early  hour  in 
the  next  morning. 

I  While  Lady  Margaret  held,  with  the  high-descended  sergeant 
of  dr^oons,  the  conference  which  we  have  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  her  grand-daughter,  partaking  in  a  less  degree 
her  ladyship's  enthusiasm  for  all  who  were  sprung  of  the 
blood-royal,  did  not  honour  Sergeant    Bothwell  with  more 

»  attention  than  a  single  glance,  which  showed  her  a  tall  power 
ful  person,  and  a  set  of  hardy  weather-beaten  features,  to 
which  pride  and  dissipation  had  given  an  air  where  discontent 
mingled  with  the  reckless  gaiety  of  desperation.  The  other 
soldiers  offered  still  less  to  detach  her  consideration ;  but 
from  the  prisoner,  muffled  and  disguised  as  he  was,  she  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw  her  eyes.  Vet  she  blamed  herself 
for  indulging  a  curiosity  which  seemed  obviously  to  give  pain 
to  him  who  was  its  object, 
^y    "/   wish,"  she    said    to    Jenny    Dennison,    who   was    the 


Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer  sea, 
Aiul  would  forsake  the  skiff  and  make  the  shore 
When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar? 
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immediate  attendant  on  her  person,  "I  wish  we  knew  who 
that  poor  fellow  is." 

"1  was  jusrt:  thinking  sae  mysell,  Miss  Edith,"  «aid  the 
waiting  woman,  "  but  it  caaina  be  Ctiddie  Headrigg,  because 
he's  taller  and  no  sae  storut'' 

"Yet,"  continued  Miss  Eellenden,  "it  may  be  some  poor 
neighbour,  for  whom  we  might  have .  cause  to  interest  our- 
selves." 

"  I  can  sune  learn  wha  "he  is,"  said  dhe  enterprisimg  Jenny, 
"  if  the  sodgers  were  anes  settled  and  at  leisure,  for  I  ken  ane 
o'  them  very  weei — the  best-lookir^g  and  the  youngest  o'  them.'' 

"  I  think  you  know  all  the  idle  yoamg  fellows  about  the 
country,"  answered  her  mistress. 

"  Na,  Miss  Edith,  I  am  no  sae  free  o'  my  acquaiaitance  as 
that,"  answered  the  fiUe^de-chambre.  "To  be  sure,  folk 
canna  kelp  k:enning  the  folk  by  head-mark  that  they  see  aye 
glowring  and  looking  at  them  at  kkk  and  market ;  but  I  ken 
few  lads  to  speak  to  unless  it  be  them  o'  the  iamily,  and  the 
three  Steinsons,  and  Tam  Rand,  :and  the  young  miller,  and  the 
five  Howrsons  in  Nethersheils,  and  lai^  Tam  Gilry,  and ^" 

"  Pray  icut  short  a  list  of  exceptions  which  threatens  to  he 
a  long  one,  and  tell  me  how  you  come  to  know  this  young 
soldier,"  said  -Miss  Bellenden. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Edith,  it's  Tam  Halliday,  Trooper  Tam,  as 
they  ca'  him,  that  was  wounded  by  the  hill-folk  at  the  con- 
venticle at  iQater-side  Muir,  and  lay  here  while  he  was  under 
cure.  I  can  ask  him  ony  thing,  and  Tam  will  no  refuse  to 
answer  me,  I'll  be  caution  for  him." 

"  Try,  then,"  said  Miss  Edith,  "  if  you  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  him  the  name  of  his  prisoner,  and  come  to  my 
room  and  :teU  >me  what  he  says." 

Jenny  Dennison  proceeded  on  ket  etx^cA^  XsvsJ^  'y^k^^  ^^ 
turned  with  sud:i  a  feice  of  surprise  at\4  ^astcva.^  ^^  <e^\xNR>'eLQ^ 
deep  interefst  in  the  fate  of  die  pmorvex. 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Edith,  anxiously;  "does  it 
prove  to  be  Cuddie,  after  all,  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"  Cuddie,  Miss  Edith  ?  Na  !  na  1  it's  nae  Cuddie,"  blub- 
bered out  the  faithful  tille-de-chanibTe,  sensible  of  the  pain 
which  her  news  were  about  to  inflict  on  her  young  mistress. 
"O  dear.  Miss  Edith,  it's  young  Mtlnwood  himsell!" 

"  Young  Milnwood  !  "  exclaimed  Edith,  aghast  in  her  turn  ; 
"it  is  impossible — ^totally  impossible  ! — His  uncle  attends  the 
clergyman  indulged  by  law,  and  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  refractory  people ;  ajid  he  himself  has  never  inter- 
fered in  this  unhappy  dissension  ;  he  must  be  totally  innocent, 

less  he  has  been  standing  up  for  some  invaded  right." 

"  O,  my  dear  Miss  Edith,"  said  her  attendant,  "  these  are 
,not  days  to  ask  what's  right  or  what's  wrang.;  if  he  were  as 
innocent  as  the  new-born  infant,  they  would  find  some  way 
of  making  him  guilty,  if  they  liked ;  but  Tarn  Halliday  says 
■it  will  touch  his  life,  for  he  has  been  resetting  ane  o'  the  Fife 
gentlemen  that  killed  that  auld  carle  of  an  Archbishop." 

"  His  life  t  "  exclaimed  Edith,  starting  hastily  up,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  hurried  and  tremulous  accent, — "they  cannot — 
they  shall  not — I  will  speak  for  him — they  shall  not  hurt  him !" 

I"  O,  my  dear  young  leddy,  think  on  your  grandmother ; 
think  on  die  danger  and  the  difficulty,"  added  Jenny ;  "  for 
he's  kept  under  close  confinement  till  Claverhouse  comes  up 
in  the  morning,  and  if  he  doesna  gie  him  full  satisfaction, 
Tam  Halliday  says  there  will  be  brief  wark  wi'  him — Kneel 
■down— mak  ready — present — fire — just  as  they  did  wi'  auid 
deaf  John  Macbriar,  that  never  understood  a  single  question 
they  pat  till  him,  and  sae  lost  his  life  for  lack  o'  hearing." 

"  Jenny,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  if  he  should  die,  I  will  die 

with  him ;  there  is  no  time  to  talk  of  danger  or  difficulty — I 

wi!)  put  on  a  plajd,  and  slip  down  with  you  to  the  place  where 

I  hey  have  kept  him — I  will  throw  myscU  a.^  W;  fce\.  q(  \Vv& 

^ntlnel,  and  entreat  iu"ai...Aa-bij  has  a  aoxi  lo  \i 
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"  Eh,  guide  us  ! "  interrupted  the  maid,  "  our'  young  leddy 
at  the  feet  o'  Trooper  Tam,  and  speaking  to  him  about  his 
soul,  when  the  puir  chield  hardly  kens  whether  he  has  ane  or 
no,  unless  that  he  whiles  swears  by  it — that  will  never  do; 
but  what  maun  be  maun  be,  and  I'll  never  desert  a  true-love 
cause — And  sae,  if  ye  maun  see  young  Milnwood,  though  I 
ken  nae  gude  it  will  do,  but  to  make  baith  your  hearts  the 
sairer,  1*11  e'en  tak  the  risk  o't,  and  try  to  manage  Tam 
Halliday ;  but  ye  maun  let  me  hae  my  ain  gate  and  no  speak 
ae  word — he's  keeping  guard  o'er  Milnwood  in  the  easter 
round  of  the  tower." 

"  Go,  go,  fetch  me  a  plaid,"  said  Edith.  "  Let  me  but  see 
him,  and  I  will  find  some  remedy  for  his  danger — Haste  ye, 
Jenny,  as  ever  ye  hope  to  have  good  at  my  hands." 

Jenny  hastened,  and  soon  returned  with  a  plaid,  in  whi6h 
Edith  muffled  herself  so  as  completely  to  screen  her  face,  and 
in  part  to  disguise  her  person.  This  was  a  mode  of  arranging 
the  plaid  very  common  among  the  ladies  of  that  century,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding  one ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  venerable  sages  of  the  Kirk,  conceiving  that  the 
mode  gave  tempting  facilities  for  intrigue,  directed  more  than 
one  act  of  Assembly  against  this  use  of  the  mantle.  But 
fashion,  as  usual,  proved  too  strong  for  authority,  and  while 
plaids  continued  to  be  worn,  women  of  all  ranks  occasionally 
employed  them  as  a  sort  of  muffler  or  veil.*  Her  face  and 
figure  thus  concealed,  Edith,  holding  by  her  attendant's  arm, 
hastened  with  trembling  steps  to  the  place  of  Morton's  con- 
finement. 

This  was  a  small  study  or  closet,  in  one  of  the  turrets, 

*  Concealment  of  an  individual,  while  in  public  or  ijrotw\acN^<2>xss»^R»^^^'» 
was  then  very  common.     In  England,  YjVveit  xvo  ^-acAs  ^^-t^  -^^.v^vn  "^^^^^ 
ladies  used  vizard  masks  for  the  same  purpose,  axv^VJcv^  ^^^^^^^r^STcJv'^ 
skirts  of  their  cloaks  over  the  right  s\vou\d«,  ?.o  «&  '^'^  co^^'*^  v*^ 
&ce.      This  is  repeatedly  alluded  lo  in  Yevv^^s  T>\ax^- 
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opening  upon  a  gallery  in  which  the  sentinel  was  pacing  to 
and  fro;  for  Sergeant  BothweU,  scrupulous  in  observing  hie 
word,  and  perhaps  touched  with  some  compassion  for  the: 
prisoner's  youth  and  genteel  demeanour,  had  waved  the  in- 
dignity of  putting  his  guard  into  the  same  apartment  w-ith 
him.  Halliday,  therefore,  with  his  carabine  on  his  arm, 
walked  up  and  down  the  gallery,  occasionally  solacing  himself 
with  a  draught  of  ale,  a  huge  flagon  of  which  stood  upon  the 
table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  at  other  times  hui 
ming  the  lively  Scottish  air, 


Jenny  Dermison  cautioned  her  mistress  once  more  Co  let 
her  take  her  own  way. 

"  I  can  manage  the  trooper  weel  eneugh,"  she  said,  "  for  as 
rough  as  he  is — I  ken  their  natare  weel ;  but  ye  maunna  say 
a  single  word." 

She  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  the  gallery  Just  as  the 
sentinel  had  turned  his  back  from  it,  and  taking  up  the  tune 
which  he  hummed,  she  sung  in  a  coquettish  tone  of  rustic 

»"If  r  were  to  follow  a  poor  sodger  lai), 
My  friends  wad  be  angry,  my  minnie  be  mad  i 
A  iaird,  oi  a  loid,  tbey  were  fiUer  for  me, 
Sae  I'll  never  be  fam  lo  follow  ihee." 

"A  fair  challenge,  by  Jove,"  cried  the  sentinel,  turning 
round,  "  and  from  two  at  once ;  but  it's  not  easy  to  bang  the 
soldier  with  his  bandoleers  ; "  then  taking  up  the  song  where 
the  damsel  had  stopt, 

"  To  follow  me  ye  weel  may  be  glad, 

A  fihare  of  my  ^pper,  a  fibare  of  my  h^d, 

tTo  the  sound  of  ihe  dnim  to  range  feailess  and  &ee, 
I'll  gar  ye  be  tun  to  follow  me." 
Come,  my  pretty  lass,  and  kiss  me  for  my  song." 
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"I  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Mr.  "Halliday," 
answered  J'jnny,  with  a  look  and  tone  expressing  just  the 
necessary  degree  of  contempt  at  the  proposal,  "and,  I'se 
assure  ye,  ye'U  hae  but  little  o'  my  company  unless  ye  show 
gentler  havings — It  wasna  to  hear  that  sort  o'  nonsense  that 
brought  me  here  wi'  my  friend,  and  ye  should  think  shame  o' 
yoursell,  'at  should  ye." 

"  Umph  I  and  what  sort  of  nonsense  did  bring  you  here 
then,  Mrs.  Dennison?" 

"  My  kinswoman  has  some  particular  business  with  your 
prisoner,  your^  Mr,  Harry  Morton,  and  I  am  come  wi'  her  to 
speak  till  him." 

"  The  devil  you  are  I  "  answered  the  sentinel ;  **  and  pray, 
Mrs.  Dennison,  how  do  your  kinswoman  and  you  propose  to 
get  in?  You  are  rather  too  plump  to  whisk  through  a  keyhole, 
and  opening  the  door  is  a  thing  not  to  be  spoke  of." 

"  It's  no  a  thing  to  be  spoken  o',  but  a  thing  to  be  dune," 
replied  the  persevering  damsel. 

"We'll  see  about  that,  my  bonny  Jenny;''  and  the  soldier 

resumed  his  march,  humming,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along 

the  gallery, 

*■*■  Keek  into  the  draw-well, 

Janet,  Janet, 
Then  yell  see  your  bonny  sell, 
My  joe  Janet." 

"  So  ye're  no  thinking  to  let  us  in,  Mr.  Halliday  ?  Weel, 
weel ;  gude  e'en  to  you — ye  hae  seen  the  last  o'  me,  and  o' 
this  bonny  die  too,"  said  Jenny,  holding  between  her  finger 
and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 

"Give  him  gold,  ^^  him  gold,"  whispered  the  agitated 
young  lady. 

"  Silver's  e'en  ower  gude  for  the  like  o'  him,"  replied  Jenny, 
"  that  disna  care  for  the  blink  o'  a  bonny  lassie's  ^^ — ^2>^=v^ 
what's  waur,  he  wad  think  there  vfassorcv«:^Jwa\%x£v'^  ^"^  'Cx>axw 
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1  kinswoman  o'  mine.     My  certy !  siller's  no  sae  plenty  wi' 
us,  let  alane  gowd,"     Having  addressed  this  advice  aside  to 
1  her  mistress,  she  raised  her  voice,  and  said,  "  My  cousin 
ma  stay  ony  langer,  Mr.  Halliday ;  sae,  if  ye  please,  gude 
I  e'en  t'ye." 

"  Hall  a  bit,  halt  a  bit,"  said  the  trooper ;  "  rein  up  and 
I  parley,  Jenny.  If  I  let  your  kinswoman  in  to  speak  lo  my 
I  prisoner,  you  must  stay  here  and  keep  me  company  till  she 
come  out  again,  and  then  we'll  all  be  well  pleased,  you  know." 
"The  fiend  be  in  my  feet  then,"  said  Jenny :  "d'ye  think 
my  kinswoman  and  me  are  gaun  to  lose  our  gude  name  wi' 
cracking  clavers  wi'  the  like  o'  you  or  your  prisoner  either, 
without  somebody  by  to  see  fair  play  ?  Hegh,  hegh,  sirs,  to 
sic  a  difference  between  folk's  promises  and  performance  ! 
Ye  were  aye  willing  to  slight  puir  Cuddie  ;  but  an  I  had 
asked  him  to  oblige  me  in  a  thing,  though  it  had  been  to  cost 
his  hanging,  he  wadna  hae  stude  twice  about  it." 

'  D — n  Cuddie  !  "  retorted  the  dragoon,  "  he'll  be  hanged 
in  good  earnest,  I  hope.     I  saw  him  to-day  at  Milnwood  with 

his  old  puritanical  b of  a  mother,  and  if  I  had  thought 

'as  to  have  had  him  cast  in  my  dish,  I  would  have  brought 
him  up  at  my  horse's  tail — we  had  law  enough  to  bear  us  out." 
"Very  wee),  very  weel — See  if  Cuddie  winna  hae  a  lang 
shot  at  you  ane  o'  thae  days,  if  ye  gar  him  tak  the  muir  wi' 
sae  raony  honest  folk.  He  can  hit  a  mark  brawly ;  he  was 
third  at  the  popinjay ;  and  he's  as  true  of  his  promise  as  of 
ee  and  hand,  though  he  disna  mak  sic  a  phrase  about  it  as 
some  acquaintance  o'  yours — But  it's  a'  ane  to  me — Come, 
I    cousin,  we'll  awa'." 

"  Stay,  Jenny  ;  d — n  me,  if  I  hang  fire  more  than  another 
when  I  have  said  a  thing,"  said  the  soldier,  in  a  hesitating 
rone.      "  IVhere  is  the  sergeant  ?  " 
"Drinking    and    driving    ower,"    ciuolVi    ^enu-j,  "  "«\'    itve 
steward  and  John  GudviH"  ^^ 
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"  So,  so — he's  safe  enough — and  where  are  my  comrades  ?  '^ 
asked  Halliday. 

"  Birling  the  brown  bowl  wi*  the  fowler  and  the  falconer, 
and  some  o'  the  serving  folk." 

"  Have  they  plenty  of  ale  ?  " 

"  Sax  gallons,  as  gude  as  e'er  was  masked,"  said  the  maid. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pretty  Jenny,"  said  the  relenting  sentinel, 
"  they  are  fast  till  the  hour  of  relieving  guard,  and  perhaps 
something  later;  and  so,  if  you  will  promise  to  come  alone 
the  next  time " 

"  Maybe  I  will,  and  maybe  I  winna,"  said  Jenny ;  "  but  if 
ye  get  the  dollar,  ye'll  like  that  just  as  weeL" 

"  I'll  be  d — n'd  if  I  do,"  said  Halliday,  taking  the  money, 
however;  "but  it's  always  something  for  my  risk;  for,  if 
Claverhouse  hears  what  I  have  done,  he  will  build  me  a  horse 
as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  But  every  one  in  the 
regiment  takes  what  they  can  come  by ;  I  am  sure  Bothwell 
and  his  blood-royal  shows  us  a  good  example.  And  if  I  were 
trusting  to  you,  you  little  jilting  devil,  I  should  lose  both  pains 
and  powder ;  whereas  this  fellow,"  looking  at  the  piece,  "  will 
be  good  as  far  as  he  goes.  So,  come,  there  is  the  door  open 
for  you;  do  not  stay  groaning  and  praying  with  the  young 
whig  now,  but  be  ready,  when  I  call  at  the  door,  to  start,  as  if 
they  were  sounding  *  Horse  and  away.' " 

So  speaking,  Halliday  imlocked  the  door  of  the  closet, 
admitted  Jenny  and  her  pretended  kinswoman,  locked  it 
behind  them,  and  hastily  reassumed  the  indifferent  measured 
step  and  time-killing  whistle  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  regular 
duty. 

The  door,  which  slowly  opened,  discovered  Morton  with 
both  arms  reclined  upon  a  table,  and  his  head  restm.^  \s5^qs^ 
them  in  a  posture  of  deep  deiecUoiv.    1^^  x^^^^\^^  Sas^^*^ 
the  door  opened,  and,  perceiving  iVve  ieicvaXa  ^'©axe.^  ^^^^^ 
admitted  started  up  in  great  surpme.     ^^^JCtv,  ^  ^  "^ 
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had  quelled  the  courage  which  despair  had  bestowed,  stood 
about  a  yard  from  the  door  vi-ithout  having  either  the  power 
^t^  to  speak  or  to  advance.  Alltheplansofaid,  relief,  or  comfort, 
^V  which  she  had  proposed  to  lay  before  her  lover,  seemed  at 
^■Once  to  have  vanished  from  her  recollection,  and  left  only  a 
^■painful  chaos  of  ideas,  with  which  was  mingled  a  fear  that  she 
^B  h»d  degraded  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Morton  by  a  step  which 
^Kjnught  appear  precipitate  and  un&minine.  She  hung  motion- 
^Bless  and  almost  powerless  upon  the  arm  of  her  attendant,  who 
^^nn  vain  endeavoured  to  reassure  and  inspire  her  with  courage, 
^Hoy  whispering,  "  We  are  in  now,  madam,  and  we  maun  mak 
^  the  best  o'  our  time;  for,  doubtless,  the  corpjoral  or  the 
sergeant  will  gang  the  rounds,  and  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  hae  the 
poor  lad  Halliday  punished  for  his  civility," 

Morton,  in  the  meantime,  was  timidly  advancing,  suspecting 
I  the  truth ;  for  what  other  female  in  the  house,,  excepting 
[  Edith  herself,  was  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  his  misfortunes  ? 
and  yet  afraid,  owing  to  the  doubtful  twihghi  and  the  muffled 
dress,  of  making  some  mistake  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  object  of  his  affections.  Jenny,  whose  ready  wit  and  for- 
ward manners  well  qualified  her  for  such  an  ofBce,  hastened  to 
»  break  the  ice, 
"  Mr.  Morton,  Miss  Edith's  very  sorry  for  your  present 
situation,  and- " 

•  It  was  needless  to  say  more  ;  he  was  at  her  side,  almost  at 
her  feet,  pressing  her  unresistit^  hands,  and  loading  her  with 
a  profusion  of  thanks  and  gratitude  which  would  be  hardly 

»  intelligible  from  tlie  mere  broken  words,  unless  we  could 
describe  the  tone,  the  gesture,  the  impassioned  and  hurried 
iaadications  of  deep  and  tumultuous  feeling,  with  which  they 
Were  accompanied. 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  Edith  stood  as  motionless  as  the 
statue  of  a  saint  which  receives  the  adoration  of  a  worshipper ; 
Jtad  wben  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  withdraw  her 
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tiands  from  Henry's  grasp,  she  -could  at  first  oialy  faintly 
articulate,  "  I  have  taken  a  strange  step,  Mr.  Morton — a  &tep," 
she  continued  with  anore  jcohereiace,  as  her  ideas  arranged 
themselves  in  consequence  'of  a  strcMog  eriSbct,  ^*lhat  perhaps 
may  expose  me  to  censure  in  your  eyes — Bnat  I  have  long 
permitted  you  to  use  the  language  .of  friendship — perhaps  I 
might  say  more — too  long  to  leave  you  -when  the  would  seems 
to  have  left  you.  How,  or  why,  is  this  impriscunnent.?  what 
can  be  done  ?  can  my  oanole,  who  thinks  so  ihighly  of  you — 
can  your  own  kinsman,  Milnwood,  be  of  no  use  ?  are  there  no 
means  ?  and  what  is  likely  to  (be  the  jevent?  " 

"Be  what  it  will,"  answered  Henry,  contriving  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  hand  that  had  escaped  from  Ihim,  but 
which  was  now  again  abandoned  to  his  clasp,  "he  what  it 
will,  it  is  to  me  from  this  moment  the  most  welcome  incident 
of  a  weary  life.  To  you,  dearest  Edith — forgive  me,  I  should 
have  said  Miss  -Bellenden,  but  misfortune  claims  strange 
privileges — to  you  I  have  owed  the  few  happy  moments 
which  have  gilded  a  gloomy  existence ;  and  if  I  am  now  to 
lay  it  down,  the  recollection  of  this  honour  will  be  my  happiness 
in  the  last  hour  of  suffering." 

"  But  is  it  even  thus,  Mr.  Morton  ? "  said  Miss  Bellenden. 
"  Have  you,  who  used  to  mix  so  little  in  these  unhappy  feuds, 
become  «o  suddenly  and  deeply  implicated,  that  nothing 
short  of " 

She  paused,  unable  to  bring  out  the  word  which  should 
have  come  next. 

^^ Nothing  short  of  my  life,  you  would  say?"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  calm,  but  melancholy  tone ;  "  I  believe  that  will  be 
entirely  in  the  bosoms  of  my  judges.  My  guards  spoke  of  a 
possibility  of  exchanging  the  penalty  for  entry  into  foreign 
service.  I  thought  I  could  have  embraced  the  alternative ; 
and  yet.  Miss  Bellenden,  since  I  have  seen  you  once  niore^  L 
feel  that  exile  would  be  more  ga\\vcv%  ^iX\^x\  Asa2i^r 

4a 
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"  And  is  it  then  true,"  said  Edith,  "  that  you  have  been  so 
desperately  rash  as  to  entertain  communication  with  any  of 
those  cruel  wretches  who  assassinated  the  primate  ?  " 

"  I  knew  not  even  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed," 
replied  Morton,  "  when  I  gave  unhappily  a  night's  lodging 
and  concealment  to  one  of  those  rash  and  cruel  men,  the 
["  ancient  friend  and  comrade  of  my  father.  Bui  my  ignorance 
irill  avail  me  little ;  for  who,  Miss  Bellenden,  save  you,  wll 
Solieve  it?  And,  what  is  worse,  I  am  at  least  uncertain  whether, 
ti  if  I  had  known  the  crime,  I  could  have  brought  my  mind, 
^der  all  the  circumstances,  to  refuse  a  temporary  refuge  to 

"And  by  whom,"  said  Edith,  anxiously,  "or  under  what 

I  authority,  will  the  investigation  of  your  conduct  take  place  ?  " 

"  Under  that  of  Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  I  am 

I  'given  to  understand,"  said   Morton ;    "  one  of  the  military 

[  commission,   to  whom  it    has   pleased   our  king,  our  privy 

council,  and  our  parliament,  that  used  to  be  more  tenacious 

our  liberties,  to  commit  the  sole  charge  of  our  goods  and 

our  lives." 

"To  Claverhouse?"  said  Edith,  faintly;  "merciful  Heaven, 
you  are  lost  ere  you  are  tried  I  He  wrote  to  my  grandmother 
I  tljat  he  was  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  on  his  road  to  the 
l''heBd  of  the  county,  where  some  desperate  men,  animated  by 
[  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  the  actors  in  the  primate's 
I  murder,  are  said  to  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making 
I  a  stand  against  the  government  His  expressions  made 
I  me  shudder,  even  when  I  could  not  guess  that — that— a 

[  friend " 

I  not  be  too  much  alarmed  on  my  account,  my  dearest 
Edith,"  said  Henry,  as  he  supported  her  in  his  arms  ;  "  Claver- 
house, though  stern  and  relentless,  is,  by  all  accounts,  brave, 
^o;  and  Jionourahle.     7  am  a  soldier's  son,  and  -wvll  plead  my 
t=ause  Jike  a  soldier.      He  will  perhaps  listen  mote  tocMsj^q 
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to  a  blunt  and  unvarnished  defence  than  a  truckling  and  time- 
serving judge  might  do.  And,  indeed,  in  a  time  when  justice 
is,  in  all  its  branches,  so  completely  corrupted,  I  would  rather 
lose  my  life  by  open  military  violence,  than  be  conjured  out 
of  it  by  the  hocus-pocus  of  some  arbitrary  lawyer,  who  lends 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  statutes  made  for  our  protection, 
to  wrest  them  to  our  destruction." 

"  You  are  lost — you  are  lost,  if  you  are  to  plead  your  cause 
with  Claverhouse ! "  sighed  Edith ;  "  root  and  branchwork  is 
the  mildest  of  his  expressions.  The  unhappy  primate  was 
his  intimate  friend  and  early  patron.  *No  excuse,  no 
subterfuge,'  said  his  letter,  *  shall  save  either  those  connected 
with  the  deed,  or  such  as  have  given  them  countenance  and 
shelter,  from  the  ample  and  bitter  penalty  of  the  law,  until  I 
shall  have  taken  as  many  lives  in  vengeance  of  this  atrocious 
murder,  as  the  old  man  had  grey  hairs  upon  his  venerable 
head.'  There  is  neither  ruth  nor  favour  to  be  found  with 
him." 

Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  now 
ventured,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  which  the  lovers  felt, 
but  for  which  they  were  unable  to  devise  a  remedy,  to  offer 
her  own  advice. 

"  Wi'  your  leddyship's  pardon.  Miss  Edith,  and  young  Mr. 
Morton's,  we  maunna  waste  time.  Let  Milnwood  take  my 
plaid  and  gown ;  I'll  slip  them  aff  in  the  dark  corner,  if  he'll 
promise  no  to  look  about,  and  he  may  walk  past  Tam  Halliday, 
who  is  half  blind  with  his  ale,  and  I  can  tell  him  a  canny  way 
to  get  out  o'  the  Tower,  and  your  leddyship  will  gang  quietly 
to  your  ain  room,  and  I'll  row  mysell  in  his  grey  cloak,  and 
pit  on  his  hat,  and  play  the  prisoner  till  the  coast's  clear,  and 
then  I'll  cry  in  Tam  Halliday,  and  gar  him  let  me  out." 

"  Let  you  out  ?  "   said  MoTtorv  •,  "  XJcv^-f  ^  xsn^:^^  ^^-^  "^'^ 
answer  it, "  ^ 

''Ne'er  a  bit,"  replied  Jenxvy  •,  ^^^^.m  e.^vcccv'^  ^^ 
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ony  body  in,  for  liis:aia  sake ;  and  I'll  gar  liim  find  snmc  othar 
gate  to  account  for  the  escape." 

"Will  you,  by  G^r"'  said  the  sentinel,  suddenly  opening 
ihe  door  of  the  apartment;  "if  I  am.  half  blind,  I  am  not 
deaf,  and  you  fihouUi  not  plan  an  escape  quite  so  loud,  if  you 
expect  to  go  through  with  it.  Come,  come,  Mrs,  Janet^ 
march,  troop— quick  time — trot,  d— n  me  ! — And  youi  madam 
kinawoman, — I  won't  ask  your  real  name,  though  you  were 
going  Xi>  play  me  so  rascally  a  trick,; — but  I  must  malce  a  clear 
garrison ;.  so  heat  a  retreat,  unless  you  would  have  me  turn 
out  the  guard," 

"I  hope,"  said  Morton,  very  anwously,  "jfou  will  not 
mention  this  circumstance,  my  good  friend,  and  trust  to  my 
honour  to  acknowledge  your  civility  in  keeping  the  secrtt. 
!f  you  cwerheard  our  conversation,  you  must  hav«  ohfierved 
that  we  did  not  accept  of,  or  enter  into,  the  hasty  proposal 
made  by  this  good-natured  girl." 

"Oh,   devilish  good-natured,  to  be  sure,"  said  Halliday, 

"Am  for  the  rest,  1  guess  how  it  is,  and  I  scorn  to  bear 

(mftlice,  or  tell  tales,  as  much,  as  another :  but  no  thanks  tO' 

int  little  jilting  devil,  Jenny  Dennison,  who  deserves  a  tight 

Wlnelping  for  trying  to  lead  an  honest  lad  into  a  scrape,  just 

ause  he  was  so  silly  as  to  like  her  good^for-little  chit  face." 

Jenny  liad  no  better'  meaoa  of  justification  than  the  last 

Bjlpology  to  which  her  sex  trust,  and  usually  not  in  \-ain ;  she 

ettrad    licr   handkerchief  to    her   face,,  sobbed    with   great 

je,  and  either  wept,  or  managed,  as  Halliday  might 

|avo  said,  to  go  through  the  motions  wonderfully  well, 

"And  now,"  continued  the  soldier,  somewhat  mollified, 
P"if  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it  in  two  minutes,  and  let 
r  backs  turned ;  for  if  Bothwell  take  it  into  his 
drunken  head  to  make  the  rounds  half  an  hour  too  soon,  it 
It-///  6e  a  black  business  to  us  all." 
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iie  was  far  from  possessing;  "do  not  remain  here — leave  me 
•to  my  fate — it  cannot  be  beyond  endurance  since  you  are 
interested  .in  it. — Good-;night,  good -night ! — Do  not  remain 
iiere  till  you  are  discovered." 

Thus  saying,  he  resigned  her  to  her  attendant,  by  whom 
she  was  quietly  led  and  partly  supported  out  of  the  apantment. 

"  Every  one  has  his  taste,  to  be  sure,"  said  Halliday ;  "  but 
d — n  me  if  I  would  have  vexed  so  sweet  a  girl  as  that  is,  for 
all  the  whigs  that  ever  swore  the  Covenant." 

When  Edith  had  regained  her  apartment,  she  gave  way  to 
a  burst  of  grief  which  alarmed  Jenny  Dennison,  who  hastened 
to  admiraster  such  scraps  of  consolation  as  occurred  to  her. 

"Dinna  vex  yoursell  sae  muokle,  Miss  Edith,"  said  that 
faithful  attendant ;  "  wha  Jcens  what  may  ihappen  to  help 
young  Milnwood  ?  He's  a  brave  lad,  and  a  bonny,  and  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune,  and  they  winna  string  the  like 
o'  him  up  as  they  do  the  puir  whig  bodies  that  they  catch  in 
the  muirs,  like  straps  o'  onions ;  maybe  his  uncle  will  bring 
him  afl^  or  maybe  your  ain  grand-uncle  will  speak  a  gude  word 
for  him — he's  weel  acquent  wf  a'  the  red-coat  gentlemen." 

"  Ycm  are  njght,  Jenny  !  you  ;are  right,"  said  Edith,  recover- 
ing laerself  isom.  the  stupor  into  wiiich  she  had  sunk ;  "  this 
is  no  time  for  despair,  but  for  exertion.  You  must  find  some 
•one  to  ride  tliiB  very  night  to  my  imde's  with  a  letter." 

"To  Chariawood,  madam?  It's  unco  late,  and  it's  sax 
miles  arf  a  bittodc  doun  the  water ;  I  doubt  if  we  can  find 
man  and  horse  ithe  night,  mair  especially  as  they  hae  mounted 
a  sentinel  l)efore  the  gate.  Puir  Cnddie !  he's  gane,  puir 
fallow,  that  wad  "hae  dune  aught  in  the  warld  I  bade  him,  and 
ne'er  asked  a  reason — an'  I've  had  nae  time  to  draw  up  wi' 
the  new  pleu^-lad  yet ;  forby  that,  they  say  he's  ga.un  to  h^ 
manied  to  Meg  Miirdieson,  ifl.-ia)ai^d  cxxJCcvt  ^^  ^^Ss.^^ 

''  You  musf  ,find  some  one  to  ^^o,  ^^stkv^j  n  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^^"^ 
depend  upon  it'' 
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"  I  wad  gang  mysell,  my  leddy,  for  I  could  creep  out  at 
the  window  o'  the  pantry,  and  sped  down  by  the  auld  yew- 
^L  tree  weel  eneugh — I  hae  played  that  trick  ere  now.  But  the 
^K  road's  unco  «ild,  and  sac  raony  red-coats  about,  forby  the 
^ft  nwhigs,  that  are  no  muckle  better  (the  young  lads  o'  them)  if 
^■/they  meet  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the  muirs.  I  wadna 
^Kittand  for  the  walk — I  can  walk  ten  miles  by  moonlight  weel 
^Bnneugh." 

^H       "  Is  there  no  one  you  can  think  of,  that,  for  money  or 

^K'&vour,  would  serve  me  so  far  ?  "  asked  Edith,  in  great  anxiety. 

^B       "  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Jenny,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 

"    "  unless  it  be  Guse  Gibbie ;  and  he'll  maybe  no  ken  the  way, 

though  it's  no  sae  difficult  to  hit,  if  he  keep  the  horse-road, 

and  mind  the  turn  at  the  Cappercleugh,  and  dinna  drown 

himsell  in  the  \\'homlekirn-pule,  or  fa'  ower  the  scaur  at  the 

Deil's  Loaning,  or  miss  ony  o'  the  kittle  steps  at  the  Pass  o' 

Walkwary,  or  be  carried  to  the  hills  by  the  whigs,  or  be  laen 

to  the  tolbooth  by  the  red-coats." 

I"  All  ventures  must  be  run,"  said  Edith,  cutting  short  the 
list  of  chances  against  Goose  Gibbie's  safe  arrival  at  the  end 
.of  his  pilgrimage;  "all  risks  must  be  run,  unless  you  can 
find  a  belter  messenger. — Go,  bid  the  boy  get  ready,  and  get 
him  out  of  the  Tower  as  secretly  as  you  can.  If  he  meets 
any  one,  let  him  say  he  is  carrying  a  letter  to  Major  Bellenden 
of  Charnwood,  but  without  mentioning  any  names." 

"  I  understand,  madam,"  said  Jenny  Dennison  ;  "  I  warrant 
the  callant  will  do  weel  eneugh,  and  Tib  the  hen-wife  will  tak 

Pcare  o'  the  geese  for  a  word  o'  my  mouth ;  and  I'll  tell  Gibbie 
your  leddyship  will  mak  his  peace  wi'  Lady  Margarel,  and 
we'll  gie  him  a  dollar." 
"  Two,  if  he  does  his  errand  well,"  said  Edith. 
Jenny  departed  to  rouse  Goose  Gibbie  out  of  his  slumbers, 
to  iF/ij'ch  he  was  usually  consigned  at  sut\dci-«t\,  ot  sKo'ot.lv 
^fier,  he  keemng  the  bBattt£,iktit  \nifla  ^"^c^ 
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During  her  absence,  Edith  took  her  writing  materials,  and 
prepared  against  her  return  the  following  letter,  superscribed, 
For  the  hands  of  Major  Bellenden  of  Cham  wood,  my  much 
honoured  uncle.  These : 

"My  dear  Uncle — This  will  serve  to  inform  you  I  am 
desirous  to  know  how  your  gout  is,  as  we  did  not  see  you  at 
the  wappen-schaw,  which  made  both  my  grandmother  and 
myself  very  uneasy.  And  if  it  will  permit  you  to  travel,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  our  poor  house  to-morrow  at  the 
hour  of  breakfast,  as  Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  is  to 
pass  this  way  on  his  march,  and  we  would  willingly  have  your 
assistance  to  receive  and  entertain  a  military  man  of  such 
distinction,  who,  probably,  will  not  be  much  delighted  with 
the  company  of  women.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you  to 
let  Mrs.  Carefor't,  your  housekeeper,  send  me  my  double- 
trimmed  paduasoy  with  the  hanging  sleeves,  which  she  will 
find  in  the  third  drawer  of  the  walnut  press  in  the  green  room, 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  mine.  Also,  my  dear  uncle, 
I  pray  you  to  send  me  the  second  volume  of  the  Grand 
Cyrus,  as  I  have  only  read  as  far  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Philidaspes  upon  the  seven  hundredth  and  thirty-third  page ; 
but,  above  all,  I  entreat  you  to  come  to  us  to-morrow 
before  eight  of  the  clock,  which,  as  your  pacing  nag  is  so 
good,  you  may  well  do  without  rising  before  your  usual  hour. 
So,  praying  to  God  to  preserve  your  health,  I  rest  your  dutiful 
and  loving  niece,  Edith  Bellenden. 

"  Fostscriptum,     A  party  of  soldiers  have  last  night  brought 
your  friend,  young  Mr.  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood,  hither 
as  a  prisoner.     I  conclude  you  will  be  sorry  for  the  young 
gentleman,  and,  therefore,  let  you  krvo^  iVvv^^vcv^^sfc^'^si.^wja^ 
think  of  speaking  to  Colonel  GiaVvame  m\v\^\i^'2^*    ^^^^^ 
not  mentioned  his  name  to  my  gtaxvdmoxXNex,  ^Kcvc^^'^s^s|^ 

prejudice  agsdnst  the  family." 
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This  epistle  being  duly  sealed  and  delivered  to  Jenny,,  that 
faithful  confidant  hastened  to  put  the  same  in  the  charge  of 
Goose  Gibbie^  whom  she  found  in  readiness  to  start  froaoDi  the 
castle.  She  then  gave  him  various  instructions  touching  tbe 
road,  which  she  apprehended  he  was  likely  to  mistake^  not 
having  travelled  it  above  five  or  six  times,  and  possessing 
only  the  same  slender  proportion  of  memory  as  of  judgment. 
Lastly,  she  smuggled  him  out  of  the  garrison  through  the 
pantry  window  into  the  branchy  yew-tree  which  grew  close 
beside  it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  reach  the 
bottom  in  safety,  and  take  the  right  turn  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey.  She  then  returned  to  persuade  her 
young  mistress  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  lull  her  to  rest,  if  possible, 
with  assurances  of  Gibbie's  success  in  his  embassy,  only 
qualified  by  a  passing  regret  that  the  trusty  Cuddie,  with 
whom  the  commission  might  have  been  more  safely  reposed, 
was  no  longer  within  reach  of  serving  her. 

More  fortunate  as  a  messenger  than  as  a  cavalier,  it  was 
Gibbie's  good  hap  rather  than  his  good  management,  which, 
after  he  had  gone  astray  not  oftener  than  nine  times,  and 
given  his  garments  a  taste  of  the  variation  of  each  bog,  brook, 
and  slough,  between  Tillietudlem  and  Charnwood,  placed  him 
about  daybreak  before  the  gate  of  Major  Bellenden's  mansion, 
having  completed  a  walk  of  ten  miles  (for  the  bittock,  as 
usual,  amounted  to  four)  in  little  more  than  the  same  number 
of  hours. 


CHAPTER  XL 

At  last  comes  the  troop,,  by  the  word  of  command 
Dcawn  up  in  our  couct,  where  the  Captain,  criesj  Stand  1 

Swift. 

Major  Bellenden's  ancient  valet,   Gideon  iKkft,  a&  \«; 
adjusted  his  master's  clothes  by  his  bedside,  ptegaxaXorj  \.o 
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the  worthy  veteran's  toilet,  acquainted  him,  as  an  apology  for 
disturbing  him  an  hour  earlier  than  his  usual  time  of  rising, 
that  there  was  an  express  from  Tillietudlem. 

"  From  Tillietudlem  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  hastily 
in  his  bed,  and  sitting  bolt  upright, — *•*  Open  the  shutters. 
Pike — I  hope  my  sister-in-law  is  well — furl  up  the  bed-curtain. 
—What  have  we  all  here  ?  "  (glancing  at  Edith's  note).  "  The 
gout  ?  why,  she  knows  I  have  not  had  a  fit  since  Candlemas. 
— The  wappen-schaw  ?  I  told  her  a  month  since  I  was  not 
to  be  there. — Paduasoy  and  hanging  sleeves  ?  why,  hang  the 
gipsy  herself! — Grand  Cyrus  and  Philipdastus  ? — Philip  Devil! 
— is  the  wench  gone  crazy  all  at  once  ?  was  it  worth  while  to 
send  an  express  and  wake  me  at  five  in  the  morning  for  all 
this  trash? — But  what  says  her  postscriptum ? — Mercy  on 
us  ! "  he  exclaimed  on  perusing  it, — "  Pike,  saddle  old  Kilsythe 
instantly,  and  another  horse  for  yourself." 

"I  hope  nae  ill  news  fi^e  the  Tower,  sir?"  said  Pike, 
astonished  at  his  master's  sudden  emotion. 

"Yes — no — ^yes — ^that  is,  I  must  meet  Claverhouse  there 
on  some  express  business ;  so  boot  and  saddle,  Pike,  as  fast 
as  you  can. — O,  Lord !  what  times  are  these ! — ^the  poor  lad 
— my  old  cronie's  son ! — ^and  the  silly  wench  sticks  it  into  her 
postscriptum,  as  she  calls  it,  at  the  tail  of  all  this  trumpery 
about  old  gowns  and  new  romances  ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  good  old  officer  was  fully  equipped ; 
and  having  mounted  upon  his  arm-gaunt  charger  as  soberly  as 
Mark  Antony  himself  could  have  done,  he  paced  forth  his 
way  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem. 

On  the  road  he  formed  the  prudent  resolutiop  to  say  nothing 
to  the  old  lady  (whose  dislike  to  presbyterians  of  all  kinds  he 
knew  to  be  inveterate)  of  the  quality  and  rank  of  the  prisoner 
detained  within  her  walls,  but  to  tc^  >k^  qt^xs.  Ss>&i»seMi'^  -^^&ew 
Claverhouse  to  obtain  Mortoiv's  \Vbeta.^ox\«  ^ 

''Being  so  loyal  as  he  is.  Vie  rawsX.  ^^.o  ^OTvfc^^'^^^'^'^  '^ 


^ 
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a  cavalier  as  I  am,"  aaid  the  veteran  to  himself;  "and  if  he 
so  good  a  soldier  as  the  world  speaks  of,  why,  he  will  be  glad 
to  serve  an  old  soldier's  son.  I  never  knew  a  real  soldier 
that  was  not  a  frank-hearted,  honest  fellow ;  and  I  think  the 
execution  of  the  laws  (though  it's  a  pity  they  find  it  necessary 
to  make  them  so  severe)  may  be  a  thousand  times  better  in- 
trusted with  them  than  with  peddling  lawyers  and  thick-skulled 
country  gentlemen." 

Such  were  the  ruminations  of  Major  Miles  Bellenden,  which 
were  terminated  by  John  Gudyill  (not  more  than  half-driuJt) 
taking  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  assistii^  him  to  dismount  in 
the  rough-paved  court  of  Tillietudlem. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  the  veteran,  "  what  devil  of  a  discipline 
is  this  you  have  been  kteping?  You  have  been  reading 
Geneva  print  this  morning  already." 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Litany,"  said  John,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  look  of  drunken  gravity,  and  having  only  caught 
one  word  of  the  Major's  address  to  him  ;  "  life  is  short,  sir ; 
we  are  flowers  of  the  field,  sir — Jiiccup — and  lilies  of  the 
valley." 

"Flowers  and  lilies?  Why,  man,  such  carles  as  thou  and 
I  can  hardly  be  called  better  than  old  hemlocks,  decayed 
nettles,  or  withered  rag-weed ;  but  I  suppose  you  thinJt  that 
ire  still  worth  watering," 

I  am  an  old  soldier,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven — hiccup " 

An  old  skinker,  you  mean,  John.     But  come,  never  mind. 
It  me  the  way  to  your  mistress,  old  lad." 

John  Gudyill  led  the  way  to  the  stone  hall,  where  Lady 
Margaret  was  fidgeting  about,  superintending,  arranging,  and 
re-forming  the  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
celebrated  Claverhouse,  whom  one  party  honoured  and 
extolled  as  a  hero,  and  another  execrated  as  a  bloodthirsty 
oppressor. 

Did  I  not  teM  voti,"WlM  Lady  Margaret  to  her  principal 
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female  attendant — "did  I  not  tell  you,  Mysie^  that  it  was  my 
espedal  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  have  everything  in  the 
precise  order  wherein  it  was  upon  that  famous  morning  when 
his  most  sacred  majesty  partook  of  his  disjune  at  Tillie- 
tudlem  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,  such  were  your  leddy ship's  commands,. and  to 

the  best  of  my  remembrance "  was  Mysie  answering,  when 

her  ladyship  broke  in  with,  "  Then  wherefore  is  the  venison 
pasty  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  and  the  stoup  of 
claret  upon  the  right,  when  ye  may  right  weel  remember, 
Mysie,  that  his  most  sacred  majesty  with  his  ain  hand  shifted 
the  pasty  to  the  same  side  with  the  flagon,  and  said  they  were 
too  good  friends  to  be  parted  ?  " 

"I  mind  that  weel,  madam,"  said  Mysie;  "and  if  I  had 
forgot,  I  have  heard  your  leddyship  often  speak  about  that 
grand  morning  sin'  syne ;  but  I  thought  everything  was  to  be 
placed  just  as  it  was  when  his  majesty,  God  bless  him,  came 
into  this  room,  looking  mair  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if  he 
hadna  been  sae  black-a-vised." 

"  Then  ye  thought  nonsense,  Mysie ;  for  in  whatever  way 
his  most  sacred  majesty  ordered  the  position  of  the  trencho's 
and  flagons,  that,  as  wed  as  his  royal  pleasure  in  greater 
matters,  should  be  a  law  to  his  subjects,  and  shall  ever  be  to 
those  of  the  house  of  Tillietudlem." 

"Weel,  madam,"  said  Mysie,  making  the  alterations  re- 
quired, "  it's  easy  mending  the  error ;  but  if  everything  is  just 
to  be  as  his  majesty  left  it,  there  should  be  an  unco  hole  in 
the  venison  pasty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Who  is  that,  John  Gudyill  ?  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  I 
can  speak  to  no  one  just  now. — Is  it  you,  my  dear  brother  ?  " 
she  continued,  in  some  surprise,  as  the  Major  entered  \  "  this 
is  a  right  early  visit" 

"  Not  more  early  than  wekorae,  \  \iO^;'  \«s;?^'^  ^^^^-^ 
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^■pellenden,  as  he  saluted  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother; 

^E**  but  I  heard  by  a  note  which  Edith  sent  to  Chamwood  about 
some  of  her  equipage  and  books,  that  you  were  to  have 
Claver'se  here  this  morning,  so  I  thought,  like  an  old  firelock' 
as  I  am,  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  this  risii^ 
~K)ldier.     I  caused  Pike  saddle  Kilsythe,  and  here  we  both 

"And  most  kindly  welcome  you  aie,"  said  the  old  lady; 

Bit  is  just  what  I  should  have  prayed  you  to  do,  if  I  had 

lought  there  was  time.     Vou  see  I  am  busy  in  preparation. 

s  to  be  in  the  same  order  as  when "' 

"  The  king  breakfasted  at  Tillietudlem,"  said  the  Major, 
who,  like  all  Lady  Margaret's  friends,  dreaded  the  commence- 
ment of  that  narrative,  and  was  desirous  to  cut  it  short,— 
I"  I  remember  it  well  ;  you  know  I  was  waiting  on  his 
^jesty." 
^  "You  were,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret;  "and  perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  remember  the  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment." 

"  Nay,  good  sooth,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  damnable  dinner 
that  Nol!  gave  us  at  Worcester  a  few  days  afterwards  drove  all 
your  good  cheer  out  of  my  memory. — But  how's  this  ?^ — you 
have  even  the  great  Turkey- leather  elbow-chair,  with  the 
tapestry  cushions,  placed  in  state." 

I-:  "The  throne,  brother,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
feavely. 
I  "  Well,  the  throne  be  it,  then,"  continued  the  Major.  "  Is 
Qiat  to  be  Claver'se's  post  in  the  attack  upon  the  pasty?" 
f  "No,  brother,"  said  the  lady;  "as  these  cushions  have 
fcen  once  honoured  by  accommodating  the  person  of  our 
inost  sacred  Monarch,  they  shall  never,  please  Heaven,  during 
my  lifetime,  be  pressed  by  any  less  dignified  weight." 

"  Vou  should  not  then,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  put  them  in 
^the  way  of  an  honest  old  cavalier,  who  has  ridden  ten  mi^^^ 
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before  breakfast;   for,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  look  very 
inviting.     But  where  is  Edith  ?  " 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  warder's  turret,"  answered  the 
old  lady,  "  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  our  guests." 

"  Why,  I'll  go  there  too ;  and  so  should  you.  Lady  Margaret, 
as  soon  as  you  have  your  line  of  battle  properly  formed  in  the 
hall  here.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  a  raiment 
of  horse  upon  the  march." 

Thus  speaking,  he  offered  his  arm  with  an  au-  of  old- 
fashioned  gallantry,  which  Lady  Margaret  accepted  with  such 
a  courtesy  of  acknowledgment  as  ladies  were  wont  to  make  in 
Holyroodhouse  before  the  year  1642,  which,  for  one  while, 
drove  both  courtesies  and  courts  out. of  fashion. 

Upon  the  bartizan  of  the  turret,  to  which  they  ascended  by 
many  a  winding  passage  and  uncouth  staircase,  they  found 
Edith,  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  lady  who  watches  with 
fluttering  curiosity  the  approach  of  a  smart  regiment  of 
dragoons,  but  pale,  downcast,  and  evincing,  by  her  counte- 
nance, that  sleep  had  not,  during  the  preceding  night,  been 
the  companion  of  her  pillow.  The  good  old  veteran  was  hurt 
at  her  appearance,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  her 
grandmother  had  omitted  to  notice. 

"  What  is  come  over  you,  you  silly  girl  ?  "  he  said ;  "  why, 
you  look  like  an  officer's  wife  when  she  opens  the  News-letter 
after  an  action,  and  expects  to  find  her  husband  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  But  I  know  the  reason — you  will 
persist  in  reading  these  nonsensical  romances,  day  and  night, 
and  whimpering  for  distresses  that  never  existed.  Why,  how 
the  devil  can  you  believe  that  Artamines,  or  what  d'ye  call 
him,  fought  single-handed  with  a  whole  battalion?  One  to 
three  is  as  great  odds  as  ever  fought  and  won,  and  I  never 
knew  anybody  that  cared  to  take  that,  except  old  Corporal 
Raddlebanes.  But  these  d — d  books  put  all  ^tett^  ^sssscl^ 
actions  out  of  countenance.    1  daie^ac^  ^o>\^a^^  "^kjce^^^s^ 
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little  of  Raddlebanes,  if  he  were  alongside  of  Artamines. — I 
would  have  the  fellows  that  write  such  nonsense  brought  to 
the  picquet  for  leasirg-making."  • 

Lady  Margaret,  herself  somewhat  attached  to  the  peniBd 
of  romances,  took  up  the  cudgels. 

"  Monsieur  Scuderi,"  she  said,  "  is  a  soldier,  brother ;  and, 
■0 1  have  heard,  a  complete  one,  and  so  is  the  Sieur  d'UrK." 

"  More  shame  for  them ;  they  should  have  knowa  better 
what  they  were  writing  about  For  my  part,  I  have  not  read 
a  book  these  twenty  years  except  my  Bible,  The  Whole  Da^ 
of  Man,  and,  of  late  days,  Turner's  PaJlas  Armata,  or  Treatise 
on  the  Ordering  of  the  Pike  EKercise,t  and  1  don't  like  Ms 
discipline  much  neither.  He  wants  to  draw  up  the  cavalry 
in  front  of  a  stand  of  pikes,  instead  of  being  upon  the  wings. 
Sure  am  I,  if  we  had  done  so  at  Kilsythe,  instead  of  having 
our  handful  of  horse  on  the  flanks,  the  first  discharge  would 
have  sent  them  back  among  our  Highlanders. — But  I  hear 
the  kettle-drums." 

All  heads  were  now  bent  from  the  battlements  of  the  turret, 
which  commanded  a  distant  prospect  down  the  vale  of  the 
river.  The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  stood,  or  perhaps  yet 
stands,  upon  the  angle  of  a  very  precipitous  bank,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  a  considerable  brook  with  the  Clyde.  J  There 
was  a  narrow  bridge  of  one  steep  arch,  across  the  brook  near 
its  mouth,  over  which,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
broken  bank,  winded  the  public  road ;  and  the  fortalice,  thus 
commanding  both  bridge  and  pass,  had  been,  in  times  of 
"War,  a  post  of  considerable  importance,  the  possession  of 
;b  was  necessary  to  secure  the  communication  of  the 
Note  VL— RoniancES  oniie  Serenleenth  Cenlury. 

t  Note  Vil.— Sir  James  Turner. 

X  The  Coslle  of  Tillietudlem  is  imaginary ;  but  the  luins  of  Craig- 
nethati  Castle,  situated  on  ihe  Nethon,  aboul  three  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde,  have  something  of  the  character  of  the  description  in  Ihe 
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upper  and  wilder  districts  of  the  country  with  those  beneath, 
where  the  valley  eiqjands,  and  is  mcMre  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  view  downwards  is  of  a  grand  woodland  character ;  but 
the  level  ground  and  gentle  slopes  near  the  river  form 
cultivated  fields  of  an  irrcgular  shape,  interspersed  with 
hedgerow-trees  and  copses,  the  enclosures  seeming  to  have 
been  individually  cleared  out  of  the.  forest  which  surrounds 
them,  and  which  occupies,,  in  unbroken  masses,  the  steeper 
declivities  and  more  distant  banks*.  The  stream,  in  colour  a 
clear  and  sparkling  brown^  like  the  hue  of  the  Cairngorm 
pebbles,  rushes  through  this:  romantic  region  in  bold  sweeps 
and  curves,  partly  visible  and  partly  concealed  by  the  trees 
which  clothe  its  banks.  Witii  a  providence  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland^,  the  peasants  have,  in  most  places, 
planted  orchards  around  thedo  cottages^  and  the  general 
blossom  of  the  apple-trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  gave  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  view  the  appearance  of  a  flower-garden. 

Looking  up  the  river,  the  character  of  the  scene  was  varied 
considerably  for  the  worse.  A  hilly,  waste,  and  uncultivated 
country  approached  close  to  the  banks ;  the  trees  were  few, 
and  limited  to  the.  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and  the 
rude  moors  swelled  at  a  little  distance  into  shapeless  and 
heavy  hills,  which  were  again  surmounted  in  their  turn  by  a 
range  of  lofty  moimtains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon.  Thus 
the  tower  commanded  two  prospects,  the  one  richly  cultivated 
and  highly  adorned,  the  other  exhibiting  the  monotonous  and 
dreary  character  of  a  wild  and  inhospitable  moorland. 

The  eyes  of  the  spectators  on  the  present  occasion  were 
attracted  to  the  downward  view,  not  alone  by  its  superior 
beauty,  but  because  the  distant  sounds  of  military  music 
began  to  be  heard  from  the  public  high-road  which  winded 
ufp  the  vale,  and  announced  the  approach  of  the  expected 
body  of  cavalry.  Their  glimmering  ranks  were  shortl\{ 
afterwards  seen  ip  the  distance,  api^i^asvcv%  «w^  ^bsas^^ewsssBt 
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^^>«s  the  trees  and  the  windings  of  the  road  permitted  them  to 

^Vbe  visible,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  flashes  of  light 

^B  which  their  arms  occasionally  reflected  against  the  sun.     The 

^^  train    was    long   and   imposing,    for    there   were    about    two 

^M  hundred  and  fifty  horse  upon  the  march,  and  the  glancing 

^B  of  the  swords  and   waving  of  their  banners,  joined  to  the 

^1  clang  of  their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  had  at  once  a  lively 

^F  and  awful  effect  upon  the  imagination.      As  they  advanced 

stili  nearer  and  nearer,  they  could  distinctly  see  the  files  of 

those  chosen  troops  following  each  other  in  long  succession, 

completely  equipped  and  superbly  mounted, 

I  "It's  a  sight  that  makes  me  thirty  years  younger,"  said  the 
old  cavalier ;  "  and  yet  I  do  not  much  like  the  service  that  these 
poor  fellows  are  to  be  engaged  in.  Although  I  had  my  share 
of  the  civil  war,  I  cannot  say  I  had  ever  so  much  real  pleasure 
in  that  sort  of  service  as  when  I  was  employed  on  the  Con- 
.  tinent,  and  we  were  hacking  at  fellows  with  foreign  faces  and 
outlandish  dialect.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  hear  a  hamely 
Scotch  tongue  cry  quarter,  and  be  obliged  lo  cut  him  down 
just  the  same  as  if  he  called  out  mhkricorde. — So,  there  they 
come  through  the  Netherwood  haugh ;  upon  my  word,  fine- 
looking  fellows,  and  capitally  mounted. — He  that  is  galloping 
from  the  rear  of  the  column  must  be  Claver'se  himself ;— ay, 
he  gets  into  the  fi-ont  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  and  now  they 

►  will  be  with  us  in  less  than  five  minutes." 
■  At  the  bridge  beneath  the  tower  the  cavalry  divided,  and 
the  greater  part,  moving  up  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  and 
crossing  at  a  ford  a  little  above,  took  the  road  of  the  Grange, 
as  it  was  called,  a  large  set  of  farm-offices  belonging  to  the 
Tower,  where  Lady  Margaret  had  ordered  preparation  to  be 
made  for  their  reception  and  suitable  entertainment.  The 
officers  alone,  with  their  colours  and  an  escort  to  guard  them, 
ivere  seen  to  take  the  steep  road  up.lo  the  gate  vi  "ive  To-NeT, 
"  'u^  by  intervals  as  they  gained  tVie  ascervl,  an4  « 
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hidden  by  projections  of  the  bank  and  of  the  huge  old 
trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  When  they  emerged  from 
this  narrow  path,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  old 
Tower,  the  gates  of  which  were  hospitably  open  for  their 
reception.  Lady  Margaret,  with  Edith  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  having  hastily  descended  from  their  post  of  observation, 
appeared  to  meet  and  to  welcome  their  guests,  with  a  retinue 
of  domestics  in  as  good  order  as  the  orgies  of  the  preceding 
evening  permitted.  The  gallant  young  cornet  (a  relation  as 
well  as  namesake  of  Claverhouse,  with  whom  the  reader  has 
been  already  made  acquainted)  lowered  the  standard  amid 
the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets,  in  homage  to  the  rank  of  Lady 
Margaret  and  the  charms  of  her  grand-daughter,  and  the  old 
walls  echoed  to  the  flourish  of  the  instruments,  and  the  stamp 
and  neigh  of  the  chargers. 

Claverhouse  *  himself  alighted  from  a  black  horse,  the 
most  beautiful  perhaps  in  Scotland.  He  had  not  a  single 
white  hair  upon  his  whole  body,  a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  his  spirit  and  fleetness,  and  to  his  being  so  fre- 
quently employed  in  pursuit  of  the  presbyterian  recusants, 
caused  an  opinion  to  prevail  among  them,  that  the  steed  had 
been  presented  to  his  rider  by  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind, 
in  order  to  assist  him  in  persecuting  the  fugitive  wanderers. 
When  Claverhouse  had  paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies  with 
military  politeness,  had  apologized  for  the  trouble  to  which 
he  was  putting  Lady  Margaret's  family,  and  had  received  the 
corresponding  assurances  that  she  could  not  think  anything 
an  inconvenience  which  brought  within  the  walls  of  Tillie- 
tudlem  so  distinguished  a  soldier,  and  so  loyal  a  servant  of 
his  sacred  majesty ;  when,  in  short,  all  forms  of  hospitable 
and  polite  ritual  had  been  duly  complied  with,  the  Colonel 
requested  permission  to  receive  tVve  xe^otX.  ol  ^o'<iN«^^>"^i^'5» 
was  now  in  attendance,  and  with  vjVvorcv  \\e  ^^c^j^e  ^z^^sx  Va^  ^ 
♦  Note  VIIL— John  GtaYiame  oi  Osa.N^itiO^^- 
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few  mimitus.  Major  Bellenden  took  that  opportunity  to  say 
to  his  nieee,  without  the  hearing  of  her  grandmother,  "  What 
a  trifling  foolish  girl  you  are,  Edith,  to  send  me  by  express  a 
letter  crammed  with  nonsense  about  books  and  gowns,  and 
to  slide  the  only^  thing  I  cared  a  marvedie  about  into  the 
postscript ! " 

"I  did  not  know,"  said  Edith,  ^hesitating  very  much, 
"whether  it  would  be  quilM — quite  proper  for  me  to " 

"I  know  what  you  would  say — whether  it  would  be  right 
to  take  any  interest  in  a  presbyterian.  But  I  knew  this  lad's 
father  well.  He  was  a  brave  soldier ;  and,  if  he  was  once 
wror^,  he  was  once  right  too.  I  must  commend  your  caution, 
Edith,  for  having  said  nothing  of  this  young  gentleman's  affair 
to  your  grandmother — you  may  rely  on  it  I  shall  not — I  will 

Can  opportunity  to  speak  to  Claver'se.     Come,  my  love, 
are  going  to  breakfast.     Let  us  follow  them." 
b 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Their  bceak&st  so  warm  la  be  %aie  they  did  eal, 
A  custom  in  travelleis  mighty  discreet. 

Phiok, 


E  breakfast  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  no  more  resembled 
a  modem  dijtuni,  than  the  great  stone-hall  at  TlUietudlem 
could  brook  comparison  with  a  modern  drawing-room.  No 
tea,  no  coffee,  no  variety  of  rolls,  but  solid  and  substantial 
viands, — the  priestly  ham,  the  knightly  sirloin,  the  noble 
baron  of  beef,  the  princely  venison  pasty  ;  while  silver  flagons, 
saved  with  difliculty  from  the  claws  of  the  Covenanters,  now 
mantled,  some  with  ale,  some  with  mead,  and  some  with 
generous  wine  of  various  qualities  and  descriptions.  The 
appetites  of  the  guests  were  in  correspondence  \.o  tt\e  n\agni&- 
Qaqge  aatf  solidity  a/  cht  preparation — no  piddling — ^v\o  \3Q'j'ai- 
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play,  but  that  steady  and  persevering  exercise  of  the  jaws 
which  is  best  learned  by  early  morning  hours,  and  by  occa- 
sional hard  commons. 

Lady  Margaret  beheld  with  delight  the  cates  which  she 
had  provided  descending  with  such  alacrity  into  the  persons 
of  her  honoured  guests,  and  had  little  occasion  to  exercise, 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  compauiy  saving  Claverhouse  him- 
self, the  compulsory  urgency  of  pressing  to  eat,  to  which,  as 
to  the  peine  forte  et  dure^  the  ladies  of  that  period  were  in  the 
custom  of  subjecting  their  guests. 

But  the  leader  himself,  more  anxious  to  pay  courtesy  to 
Miss  Bellenden,  next  whom  he  was  placed,  than  to  gratify 
his  appetite,  appeared  somewhat  n^ligent  of  the  good  cheer 
set  before  him.  Edith  heard,  without  reply,  many  courtly 
speeches  addressed  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  voice  of  that  happy 
modulation  which  could  alike  melt  in  the  low  tones  of  inter- 
esting conversation,  and  rise  amid  the  din  of  battle,  "  loud  as 
a  trumpet  with  a  silver  soimd."  The  sense  that  she  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  dreadful  chief  upon  whose  fiat  the  fate  of 
Henry  Morton  must  depend — the  recollection  of  the  terror 
and  awe  which  were  attached  to  the  very  name  of  the  com- 
mander, deprived  her  for  some  time,  not  only  of  the  courage 
to  answer,  but  even  of  the  power  of  looking  upon  him.  But 
when,  emboldened  by  the  soothing  tones  of  his  voice,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  frame  some  reply,  the  person  on  whom  she 
looked  bore,  in  his  appearance  at  least,  none  of  the  terrible 
attributes  in  which  her  apprehensions  had  arrayed  him. 

Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  rather  low 
of  stature,  and  slightly,  though  elegantly,  formed ;  his  gesture, 
language,  and  manners,  were  those  of  one  whose  life  had 
been  spent  among  the  noble  and  the  gay.  His  features 
exhibited  even  feminine  r^ularity.  An  on^Jl  fe^^^^  "a.  ^jcwsj.s^>j^. 
and  well-formed  nose,  dark  hazel  e^e'a^  ^  c.oxs\^ei"»s3^  ^5^^ 
sufEciently  tinged  with  brown  to  save  Vt  iwm  ^X^fc  <^J«»ssi^  ^ 
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effeminacy,  a  short  upper  lip,  curved  upward  like  that  of  a 
Grecian  statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mustachios  of 
light  brown,  joined  to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks  of  the 
same  colour,  which  fell  down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  contri- 
buted to  form  such  a  countenance  as  limners  love  to  paint 
and  ladies  to  look  upon. 

The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  undaunted  and  enterprising  valour  which  even  his 
enemies  were  compelled  to  admit,  lay  concealed  under  an 
exterior  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  court  or  the  saloon 
rather  than  to  the  field.  The  same  gentleness  and  gaiety  of 
expression  which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspire 
his  actions  and  gestures ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally 
esteemed,  at  first  sight,  rather  qualified  to  be  the  votary  of 
pleasure  than  of  ambition.  But  under  this  soft  exterior  was 
hidden  a  spirit  unbounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet 
cautious  and  prudent  as  that  of  Machiavel  himself.  Profound 
in  politics,  and  embued,  of  course,  with  that  disregard  for 
individual  rights  which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this 
leader  was  cool  and  collected  in  danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in 
pursuing  success,  careless  of  facing  death  himself,  and  ruthless 
in  inflicting  it  upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  formed 
in  times  of  civil  discord,  when  the  highest  qualities,  perverted 
by  party  spirit,  and  inflamed  by  habitual  opposition,  are  too 
often  combined  with  vices  and  excesses  which  deprive  them 
at  once  of  their  merit  and  of  their  lustre. 

In  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  polite  trifles  with  which 
Claverhouse  accosted  her,  Edith  showed  so  much  confusion, 
that  her  grandmother  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  her 

"  Edith  BeJlenden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  has,  from  my  re- 
tired mode  of  living,  seen  so  little  of  those  of  her  own  sphere, 
'Aai  truly  she  can  hardJy  frame  her  speech  ^o  sii\table  answers. 
■^  soldier  is  so  rare  a  sight  with  us,  Co\one\  dta.'tw.mft,  ftaiL 
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unless  it  be  my  young  Lord  Evandale,  we  have  hardly  had 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  gentleman  in  uniform.  And, 
now  I  talk  of  that  excellent  young  nobleman,  may  I  enquire 
if  I  was  not  to  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  this  morning 
with  the  regiment  ?  " 

"Lord  Evandale,  madam,  was  on  his  march  with  us," 
answered  the  leader,  "  but  I  was  obliged  to  detach  him  with 
a  small  party  to  disperse  a  conventicle  of  those  troublesome 
scoundrels,  who  have  had  the  impudence  to  assemble  within 
five  miles  of  my  head-quarters." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  old  lady ;  "  that  is  a  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  which  I  would  have  thought  no  rebellious  fanatics 
would  have  ventured  to  aspire.  But  these  are  strange  times  ! 
There  is  an  evil  spirit  m  the  land.  Colonel  Grahame,  that 
excites  the  vassals  of  persons  of  rank  to  rebel  against  the  very 
house  that  holds  and  feeds  them.  There  was  one  of  my 
able-bodied  men  the  other  day  who  plainly  refused  to  attend 
the  wappen-schaw  at  my  bidding.  Is  there  no  law  for  such 
recusancy,  Colonel  Grahame  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could  find  one,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  great 
composure,  "  if  your  ladyship  will  inform  me  of  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  culprit." 

"  His  name,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  is  Cuthbert  Headrigg ; 
I  can  say  nothing  of  his  domicile,  for  ye  may  weel  believe, 
Colonel  Grahame,  he  did  not  dwell  long  in  Tillietudlem,  but 
was  speedily  expelled  for  his  contumacy.     I  wish  the  lad  no 
severe  bodily  injury ;  but  incarceration,  or  even  a  few  stripes, 
would  be  a  good    example  in    this   neighbourhood.      His 
mother,  under  whose  influence  I  doubt  he  acted,  is  an  ancient 
domestic  of  this  family,  which  makes  me  incline  to  mercy; 
although,"  continued  the  old  lady,  looking  towards  the  i^vctvsx^^ 
of  her  husband  and  her  sons,  wilVv  TiYiicYi  \Jc\fe  ^^;5\^^^«^^^ 
and  heaving,  at  the  same  time,  a  d^e.^  ^^^  ^''^    ^^^cS 
Grahame,  have  in   my   ain  persoiv  >a>aX,  \\XXN&  "^^^ 
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te  that  stubborn   and   rebellious  generation.     They 

JSave  made  me  a  childless  widow,  and,  but  for  the  protection 

JSf  our  sacred  sovereign  and  his  gallant  soldiers,  they  would 

^oon  deprive  me  of  lands  and  goods,  of  hearth  and  altar. 

I  of  my  tenants,  whose  joint  rent-mail  may  mount  to 

Iwellnigh  a  hundred  merks,  have  already  refused  to  pay  either 

s  or  rent,  and  had  the  assurance  to  tell  my  steirard  that 

",  they  would  acknowledge  neither  king  nor  landlord  but  who 

should  have  taken  the  Covenant." 

"  I  will  take  a  course  with  them-^thac  is,  with  your  lady- 
ship's permission,"  answered  Claverhouse ;  "  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  neglect  the  support  of  lawfiil  authority  when 
it  is  lodged  in  such  worthy  hands  as  those  of  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden,     But  I  must  needs  say  this  country  grows  worse 

»and  worse  daily,  and  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
^asures  with  the  recusants  that  are  much  more  consonant 
teith  my  duty  than  with  my  indinadons.  And,  speaking  of 
ttiis,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  to  thank  your  ladyship  for 
the  hospitality  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  a  party  of 
jnme  who  have  brought  in  a  prisoner,  charged  with  having 
resetted  *  the  murdering  villain,  Balfour  of  Burley." 

"The  house  of  Tillietudlem,"  answered  the  kidy,  "hath 

ever  been  open  to  the  servants  of  his  majesty,  and  I  hope 

that  the  stones  of  it  will  no  longer  rest  on  each  other  when  it 

surceases  to  be  as  much  at  their  command  as  at  ours.     And 

this  reminds  me,  Colonel  Grahame,  that  the  gendeman  who 

commands  die  party  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  in  his  proper 

place  in  the  army,  considering  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins  ; 

and  if  I  might  flatter  myself  that  anything  would  be  granted 

to  my  request,  I  would  presume  to  entreat  that  he  might  be 

promoted  on  some  favourable  opportunity." 

"  Vour  ladyship  means  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart,  whom  we 

«9//  BothweU?"  said  Claverhouse,  smllmg.     "T^  U>i>i\  \?^ 

^B  *  Jiesctuii,  i.e.  received  oi  baAoMieA.  -^^^ 
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he  is  a  little  too  rough  in  the  country,  and  has  not  been 
uniformly  so  amenable  to  discipline  as  ;die  rules  of  the  service 
require.  But  to  instruct  me  how  to  oblige  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  is  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me. — Bothwell,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  sergeant,  who  just  then  appeared 
at  the  door,  "  go  kiss  Lady  Margareit  Bellenden's  hand,  who 
interests  herself  in  your  promotion,  and  you  shall  have  a 
commission  the  first  vacancy." 

Bothwell  went  through  the  salutation  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, but  not  without  evident  marks  of  haughty  reluctance, 
and,  when  he  had  done  so,  said  aloud,  "To  kiss  a  lady's  hand 
can  never  disgrace  a  gentleman ;  but  I  would  not  kiss  a  man's, 
save  the  king's,  to  be  made  a  general." 

"You  hear  him,"  said  Claverhouse,  smiling,  "there's  the 
rock  he  splits  upon ;  he  cannot  forget  his  pedigree." 

"  I  know,  my  noble  colonel,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same 
tone,  "that  you  will  not  forget  your  promise;  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  may  permit  Cornet  Stewart  to  have  some  recol- 
lection of  his  grandfather,  though  the  Sergeant  must  forget 
him." 

"Enough  of  this,  sir,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  the  tone  of 
command  which  was  familiar  to  him;  "and  let  me  know 
what  you  came  to  report  to  me  just  now." 

"My  Lord  Evandale  and  his  party  have  halted  on  the 
high-road  with  some  prisoners,"  said  Bothwell. 

"My  Lord  Evandale?"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "Surely, 
Colonel  Grahame,  you  wiU  permit  him  to  honour  me  with  his 
society,  and  to  take  his  poor  disjime  here,  especially  consider- 
ing, that  even  his  most  sacred  majesty  did  not  pass  the 
Tower  of  Tillietudlem  without  halting  to  partake  of  some 
refreshment." 

As  this  was  the  third  time  in  the  comi^  ol  >Cc\fc  ^Q,\>N<bX'»&^ssc^ 

that  Lady  Margaret  had  adverted  to  ^^  ^y^Naxv^v^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Colonel  Grahame^  as  speedily  as  po%«cv^s'H^ov\^^^^'«®^'^^^ 


^Bdvantage  of  the  first  pause  to  interrupt  the  farther  progress 
^^bf  the  narrative,  by  saying,  "  We  are  already  too  numerous  a 
party  of  guests ;  but  as  I  know  what  Lord  Evandale  will 
suffer  (looking  towards  Edith)  if  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  enjoy,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  overburdening  your 
ladyship's  hospitality,- — -Bothwell,  let  Lord  Evandale  know 
that  Lady  Mai^aret  Bellenden  requests  the  honour  of  his 
company." 
^f  "And  let  Harrison  take  care,"  added  Lady  Margaret, 
^B^&at  the  people  and  their  horses  are  suitably  seen  to." 
^^  Edith's  heart  sprung  to  her  lips  during  this  conversation ; 
for  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that,  through  her  influence 
over  Lord  Evandale,  she  might  find  some  means  of  releasing 
Morton  from  his  present  state  of  danger,  in  case  her  uncle's 
intercession  with  Claverhouse  should  prove  ineffectual.  At 
any  other  time  she  would  have  been  much  averse  to  exert 
this  influence ;  for,  however  inexperienced  in  the  world,  her 
native  delicacy  taught  her  the  advantage  which  a  beautiful 
young  woman  gives  to  a  young  man  when  she  permits  him  to 
lay  her  under  an  obligation.  And  she  would  have  been  the 
farther  disinclined  to  request  any  favour  of  Lord  Evandale, 
because  the  voice  of  the  gossips  in  Clydesdale  had,  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  made  known,  assigned  him  to  her  as  a  suitor, 
and  because  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  very 
little  encouragement  was  necessary  to  realize  conjectures 
which  had  hitherto  no  foundation.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Evandale's  making  a  formal 
declaration,  he  had  every  chance  of  being  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Lady  Margaret  and  her  other  friends,  and  that 
she  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  solicitations  and 
authority,  except  a  predilection,  to  avow  which  she  knew 
would  be  equally  dangerous  and  unavailing.  She  determined, 
therefore,  to  wait  the  issue  of  her  uncWs  mleice 
^ouid  it  fail,  which  she  conjectured  she  shovi4 
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either  from  the  looks  or  languagje  of  the  open-hearted  veteran, 
she  would  then,  as  a  last  effort,  make  use  in  Morton's  favour 
of  her  interest  with  Lord  Evandale.  Her  mind  did  not  long 
remain  in.  suspense  on  the  subjiect  of  her  uncle's  applicatioa. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  table, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  the.  military  guests  who  were  at 
that  end  of  the  board;  waa  now,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  at  liberty  to  leave  his  station^,  and  accordingly  took  an 
opportunity  to  approach  Claverhouse,  requesting  from  his 
niece,  at  the  same  timye,  the  honour  of  a  particular  introduc- 
tion. As  his  name  and-  character  were  well  known,  the  two 
military  men.  met  with  expressions  of  mutual  regard;  and 
Edith,  with)  a  beating  heart,;  saw  her  aged  relative:  withdraw 
from-  the  company^  together  with  his  new  acquaintanee^,  into  a 
recess  formed  by  one  of  the  acched  windows  of  the  hall.  She 
watched  their  conference  with  eyes,  almost  dazzled  by  the 
eagerness  of  suspense,  andi  with  observaAion  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  internal  agony  of  her  mind,  could  guess^  from  the 
pantomimic  gestures  which  accompanied  the  conversationv  the 
progress  and  fiaibe  of  the  interceasicn.in  behalf  of  Henry  Morton. 
The  first  expression  of  ther  countenance  of  Claverhouse 
betokened  that  openi  and  willing  courtesy,  which,  ere  it 
requires  to  know  the:  nature  of  the  favour  asked,  seems  to 
say,  how  happy  the  party  will  be  to  confer  an*  obligation  oa 
the  suppliant.  But  as  the  conversation  proceeded,  the  brow 
of  that  officer  became  darker  and  more  severe^  and.  his 
features,  though  still  retaining,  the  expression  of  the  most 
perfect  politeness,  assumed,  at  least,  to  Edith's,  terrified 
imagination,  a  harsh  and  inexorable  character.  His  lip  was 
now  compressed  as  if  with  impatience ;,  now  curled  s%htLy 
upward,  as  if  ini  civil  contempt  of  the  arguments  ujigjsd  by 
Major  Bellenden-..  The  languecg^  ol  ^^ex  ^rwl^^  "a&  "^a^  "^^^^ 
expressed  in  hia  manneii,.  appearftd^  \i>  ^c>e,  ^^a^  <^S.  ^asK^ 
intercession,  urged,  with,  all  the  affec^ot^xe^  ivc«s^^^^^  ^ 
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chaitiCVM,  a*  wvU  o*  wlili  Hit  weight  which  his  age   and 

MuulAUi>>t>  uiriUk'it  Itini  111  iiNC.     Hut  it  seemed  to  have  little 

^'     lwi.'Wmv  u^JMii  l'(>ltuii.<l  Ornliame,  who  soon  chained  his 

ji  il  itUiul  hi  cut  iihort  ihe  Major's  imponunity,  and 

^  luv^k  "l"  ihoii  (Hinrorence  with  a  counly  expcesaon  of 

I  .ilciibtoil   U>  a('i-i)m|Niny  a  podtive  rdiisal  of  Use 

M<iu»t   wJKrtwL      'ri>i»  niovcment    brought  them  so  near 

l>ilh,  ih*l  »hu  lOiiKl  (li^linctly  heat  ClavCThousc  say,  "It 

lli)VV\'l  tte,  Majitf  HrlluiiilBn  ;  lenity,  in  his  case,  b  allogedier 

>\iinj  (lio  tuiiiniU  i)f  niy  commiiwion,  though  in  anjlhing 

Bifeo  I  •">  hwinily  (InKinum  to  oblige  you. — And  here  cotnes 

l<|\*mUlv  wUh  liBW»,  un  I  thinlf.— What  tidings  do  you  brit^ 

■IkK  h\Wtt(*l>*^"   ''"  i^untinilcd,  addressing  the  young   twd, 

'      lUiw  tutlvti'il  in  (Complete  uniform,  but  with  his  dress 

b«th>lwlt  wA  Iti*  I"")'*  •puttc-red,  as  if  by  riding  hard. 

« V'>Vt*«*»*«l   llfWi,  »ir,"  wiui  his  reply.     "A  large  body 

I  «N  lit  nritlii  nni»n|{  the  hills,  and  have  broken  out 

I  t^'lwlllim,     They  have   publicly   burnt  the  Act 

,  ihHl   wliii'li  CNtablished  episcopacy,   that  for 

iiMilVhldm  (if  Charles  I.,  and  some  others,  and 

tti.  II  liiii^nlion  to  remain  together  in  arms  for 

■   ii.iiiiml  work  of  reformation." 

M   I  inlolligence  struck  a  sudden  and  painful 

ili>     inindH   of    all    who    heard    it,    excepting 

^.imnt    news    call    you    them?"    replied    Colonel 

,  kill  <krk  eypM  noshing  tire,  "they  are  the  best  I 

..I  thuM  sin  months.     Now  that  the  scoundrels  are 

■ .  ■  i*    limly,  wo  will  make  short  work  with  them. 

■  kMiir  rruwU  into  daylight,"  he  added,  striking  the 

I  ii|"iii  the  floor,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crushing  a 

I  <  .1(1  (mm[ilo  him  to  dtrnth  ;  he  is  only  safe 

iiiikinfi  in  his  don  ot  moiass.— '^N\»eii; mc 
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"About  ten  miles  off  among  the  mountains,  at  a  place 
called  Loudon -hill,"  was  the  young  nobleman's  reply.  "  I 
dispersed  the  conventicle  against  which  you  sent  me,  and 
made  prisoner  an  old  trumpeter  of  rebellion, — an  intercom- 
muned  minister,  that  is  to  say, — who  was  in  the  act  of 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  rise  and  be  doing  in  the  good  cause, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  of  his  hearers  who  seemed  to  be 
particularly  insolent;  and  from  some  country  people  and 
scouts  I  learned  what  I  now  tell  you." 

"  What  may  be  their  strength  ?  "  asked  his  commander. 

"  Probably  a  thousand  men,  but  accounts  differ  widely." 

"  Then,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  up  and 
be  doing  also — Bothwell,  bid  them  sound  to  horse." 

Bothwell,  who,  like  the  war-horse  of  scripture,  snuffed  the 
battle  afar  off,  hastened  to  give  orders  to  six  negroes,  in  white 
dresses  richly  laced,  and  having  massive  silver  collars  and 
armlets.  These  sable  functionaries  acted  as  trumpeters,  and 
speedily  made  the  castle  and  the  woods  around  it  ring  with 
their  summons. 

"  Must  you  then  leave  us  ?  "  said  Lady  Margaret,  her  heart 
sinking  under  recollection  of  former  unhappy  times;  "had 
ye  not  better  send  to  learn  the  force  of  the  rebels  ? — O,  how 
many  a  fair  face  hae  I  heard  these  fearfu'  sounds  call  away 
frae  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  that  my  auld  een  were  ne'er 
to  see  return  to  it !  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "  there 
are  rogues  enough  in  this  country  to  make  the  rebels  five 
times  their  strength,  if  they  are  not  checked  at  once." 

"  Many,"  said  Evandale,  "  are  flocking  to  them  already,  and 
they  give  out  that  they  expect  a  strong  body  of  the  indulged 
presbyterians,  headed  by  young  Milnwood,  as  they  call  him, 
the  son  of  the  famous  old  roundhead,  CoVoxv?:\^^^i^'^'5K\52jcO:' 

This  speech  produced  a  very  d\Rei:eTv\.  ^'Sl^cX  \5.t$kscv  "^^ 
hearers.     Edith  almost  sunk  from  Yvei  ^ea.\.  ^^icv  xsxxo-s..^^^^ 
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Claverhouse  darted  a  glaimce  of  sarcastac  triumph  .at  Major 
^dlenden,  which  seemed  to  imply — ^"  You  see  what  are  the 
pwinciples  of  the  youmg  man  you  are  pleading  for." 

•"  It's  a  lie — it's  ;a  d — td  lie  of  these  rascally  fanatics,"  said 
the  Major  hastily.  "  I  will  answer  for  Henry  Morton  as  I 
would  for  my  own  son.  He  is  a  lad  -of  as  good  chiarch- 
princdples  as  any  gentleman  in  the  Life-Guards.  I  mean  no 
offence  to  amy  one.  He  has  gone  to  chucch  service  with  me 
fifty  times,  and  I  never  heard  him  miss  one  of  ithe  responses 
in  my  life.  Edith  BeUenden  can  bear  witness  to  it  as  well  as 
I.  He  always  read  on  the  .same  iPrayer-boOk  with  her,  and 
oouJid  look  out  the  lessons  as  well  as  the  curate  Mmself.  Call 
him  up ;  let  him  be  iheard  for  himself." 

"There  can  he  no  harm  in  that,"  sadd  Claveihouse, 
"whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty. — Major  Allan,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  officer  next  in  command,  '*'take  a  guide,  and 
lead  the  Tegimerrt  forward  to  Loudon-hill  by  the  best  and 
shortest  road.  Move  steadily,  and  do  not  let  the  men  blow 
the  horses;  Lord  Evandale  and  I  will  overtake  you  in  a 
quaa'ter  df  An  hour.  Leave  iBotTi well  with  a  party  to  bring  up 
the  prisoners." 

Allan  bowed,  and  left  the  apajntment,  witlh  all  the  officers, 
excepting  Claverhouse  and  the  young  nobleman.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  sound  of  the  military  music  and  the  clashing  of 
hoofs  announced  that  the  horsemen  were  leaving  the  castle. 
The  sounds  were  presently  heard  only  at  intervals,  and  soon 
died  away  entirely. 

While  Claverhouse  endea^roured  t©  soothe  the  terrors  of 
Lady  Margaret,  and  to  Teooncile  the  veteran  Major  to  his 
opinion  of  Morton,  Evanda;le,  getting  the  better  of  that  con- 
scious s^hyness  which  renders  an  ingenuous  youth  diffident  in 
approaching  the  object  of  hiis  afffedtions,  drew  near  to  Miss 
fiellenden,  and  accosted  her  in  a  tone  of  mingled  respect  and 
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"  We  are  to  leave  you,/'  he  said,  taking  her  handy  which  he 
pressed,  with  much  emotion — "  to  leave  you  for  a  scene  which 
is  not  without  its^  dangers.  Farewell,  dear  Miss  Bellenden;: 
— let  me  say  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last  time,  dear 
Edith.!  We  part  in  circumstances  so  singular  as  may  excuse* 
some  solemnity  in  bidding  farewell  to  one,  whom  I  have 
known  so  long,  and  whom  I — respect  so  highly." 

The  mannes  differing,  from  the  words^  seemed  to  express  a 
feeling  much  deeper  and  more  agitating  than  was  conveyed 
in  the  phrase  he  made  use.  of.  It  was  not  in  woman  to-  be 
utterly  insensible:  to  his  modest  and  deep-felt  expression  of 
tenderness.  Although  borne  down  by  the  misfortunes  and 
imminent  danger  of  the  man  she  loved,  Edith  was  touched 
by  the'  hopeless  and  reverential  passion  of  the  gallant  youth, 
who  now  took  leave  of  her  to  rush  into  dangers  of  no  ordinary 
description. 

"  I  hope — I  sincerely  trust,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  danger. 
I  hope  there  is.  no  occasion  for  this  solemn  ceremonial — that 
these  hasty  insurgents,  will  be  dispersed  rather  by  fear  than 
force,  and  that  Lord  Evandale  will  speedily  return  to  be  what 
he  must  always  be,  the  dear  and  valued  friend  of  all.  in  this 
castle." 

"  Of  ally  he  repeated^  with  a  melancholy  emphasis  upon: 
the  word.  "  But  be  it  so« — whatever  is  near  you  is  dear  and 
valued  to  me,  and  I  value  their  approbation  accordingly.. 
Of  our  success  I  am  not  sanguine.  Our  numbers  are:  so  few, 
that  I  dare  not  hope  for  so  speedy,  so  bloodless,  or  so  safe 
an  end  of  this  unhappy  disturbance.  These  men  are  en- 
thusiastic, resolute,  and  desperate,  and  have  leaders,  not 
altogether  unskilled  in  military  miatters.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  impetuosity  of  our  Colonel  is  hurrying  us  against 
them  rather  prematurely.  B\il  tWne  ai^  ^^^^  'Cw^kX  V-svs^  Nsss^ 
reason  to  shun  danger  than  1  have"'  ^^^  ^ 

Edith  had  now  the  opportunity  sVve  ms\v^^  '^^  ^^^^^^ 
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nobleman's    intercession    and    protection    for    Henry 

Morton,  and  it  seemed  the  only  remaining  channel  of  interest 

jT  which  he  could  be  rescued  from  impending  destruction. 

Jfel  she  felt  at  that  moment  as  if,  in  doing  so,  she  was  abusing 

e  partiahty  and  confidence  of  the  lover,  whose  heart  was  as 

jen  before  her,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  an  express  declara- 

Ition.     Could  she  with  honour  engage  Lord  Evandale  in  the 

Iservice  of  a  rival  ?  or  could  she  with  prudence  make  him  any 

Kjuest,  or  lay  herself  under  any  obligation  to  him,  without 

fiaffording  ground  for  hopes  which  she  could  never  realize? 

P£ut  the  moment  was  too  urgent  for  hesitation,  or  even  for 

■  those  ejiplanations  with  which  her  request  might  otherwise 

I  liave  been  qualified. 

*'  I  will  but  dispose  of  this  young  fellow,"  said  Claverhouse, 

from  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  "  and  then,  Lord  Evandale — 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  again  your  conversation — but  then 

we  must  mount. — Bothwell,  why  do  not  you  bring  up  the 

prisoner?  and,  hark  ye,  let  two  fiks  load  their  carabines." 

In  these  words,  Edith  conceived  she  heard  the  death-warrant 

I  of  her  lover.     She  instandy  broke  through  the  restraint  which 

[  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent. 

"  My  Lord  Evandale,"  she  said,  "  this  young  gentleman  is 
I  ft  particular  friend  of  my  uncle's — your  interest  must  be  great 
r.*ith  your  colonel — let  me  request  your  intercession  in  his 
f  &vour — it  will  confer  on  my  uncle  a  lasting  obligation." 

"  You  overrate  my  interest,  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord 

f  Evandale;  "I  have  been  often  unsuccessful  in  such  applica- 

^.tions,  when  I  have  made  them  on  the  mere  score  of  humanity." 

"Yet  try  once  again  for  my  uncle's  sake." 

'■  And  why  not  for  your  own  ?  "  said  Lord  Evandale.     "  Will 

fyou  not  allow  me  to  thinlc  I  am  obliging  you  personally  in 

I  this  matter? — Are  you  so  diffident  of  an  old  friend  that  you 

It  allow  him  even  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  is 

Uifying your  wishes?"  -^^_ 
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"Surely — surely,"  replied  Edith;  "you  will  oblige  me 
infinitely — I  am  interested  in  the  young  gentleman  on  my 
uncle's  account — Lose  no  time,  for  God's  sake  1 " 

She  became  bolder  and  more  urgent  in  her  entreaties,  for 
she  heard  the  steps  of  the  soldiers  who  were  entering  with 
their  prisoner. 

"  By  heaven !  then,"  said  Evandale,  "  he  shall  not  die,  if  I 
should  die  in  his  place  ! — But  will  not  you,"  he  said,  resuming 
the  hand,  which  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  had  not  courage 
to  withdraw,  "will  not  you  grant  me  one  suit,  in  return  for 
my  zeal  in  your  service  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  can  ask,  my  Lord  Evandale,  that  sisterly 
affection  can  give." 

"And  is  this  all,"  he  continued,  "all  you  can  grant  to  my 
affection  living,  or  my  memory  when  dead  ?  " 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  "  you  distress 
me,  and  do  injustice  to  yourself.  There  is  no  friend  I  esteem 
more  highly,  or  to  whom  I  would  more  readily  grant  every 
mark  of  regard — providing — But " 

A  deep  sigh  made  her  turn  her  head  suddenly,  ere  she  had 
well  uttered  the  last  word;  and,  as  she  hesitated  how  to 
frame  the  exception  with  which  she  meant  to  close  the 
sentence,  she  became  instantly  aw^are  she  had  been  overheard 
by  Morton,  who,  heavily  ironed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  was 
now  passing  behind  her  in  order  to  be  presented  to  Claver- 
house.  As  their  eyes  met  each  other,  the  sad  and  reproach- 
ful expression  of  Morton's  glance  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
had  partially  heard,  and  altogether  misinterpreted,  the  con- 
versation which  has  just  passed.  There  wanted  but  this  to 
complete  Edith's  distress  and  confusion.  Her  blood,  which 
rushed  to  her  brow,  made  a  sudden  revulsion  to  her  heart, 
and  left  her  as  pale  as  death.  This  change  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  Evandale,  whose  quick  glance  easily  dis- 
covered that  there  was  between  the  prisotvei  ^.wd  ^^^&  ^-v^^cx 
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f  hiB  own  attachment  some  smgular  and  un  omrrron  con 
He  reHif,ned  the  "hand  of  Miss  Bellendeii  agam 
rve)ed  thi.  prisoner  wtth  more  attention  agam  looked  at 
Bith,  and  plaml>  obserwed  the  ■confusion  -which  she  could 
%  tcoiger  conceal 
"Thiij  he  said  after  a  moments  gloomy  ■silence  is  I 
the  voung  gentleman  who  gamed  the  prize  at  tne 
looting  match 

r"I  am  not  sure,     hesitated  Edith — "jet — I  rather  thmk 
Mce  Jtnowmg  what  she  replied 

r  he     said  Ivandale  dendedlv       I  know  him  well 
4.  Victor     he  contmued  someWhat  haughtil)       ought  to  ha\e 
■  3nterested  a  fair  spectitor  more  detplj 

He  then  turned  Irom  Edith  and  ad^ancnt;  towards  the 
table  at  which  Claverhcuse  now  placed  himself  Stood  at  a 
ilitfle  distance  resting  on  his  Sheathed  broadsword  a  silent 
ibui  not  an  unLoncemed  aptLtator  of  that  which  passed 


CHAPTER  xirr. 


P  To  explain  the  deep  effect  irfiich  the  'few  broken  passages 
■of  the  conversation  we  havfi'detailed  made  lupon  the  unfortun- 
ate prisoner  by  whom  ihey  were  overheard,  it  is  necessary  to 
■say  Bomefbing  of  his  previous  state  of  mind,  an<l  of  the  origin 
of  his  acquainlaace  with  Edith. 

Henry  Morton  was  one  of  those  gifted  ■characti,Ts,  which 

possess  a  force  of  talent  unsuspected  by  the  owner  himself 

He  had  inherited  from  his  ifiither  an  undaunted  coucage,  and 

a  gnn  and  uncompromising  detestation  of  oppression,  whether 

'n  politics  or  religion.      But  'his  entimsiasm  was  MiaiilUed  by 

■'^■wac.a^  and  unienvijaed  by  the  BOQn}^j^!|^V 
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spirit  From  these  his  mind  had  been  freed,  partly  by  the 
active  exertions  of  his  own  excellent  understanding,  partly  by 
frequent  and  long  visits  at  Major  Bellenden's,  where  he  had 
an  oj^ortunity  of  meeting  with  many  guests  whose  conversa- 
tion taught  him,  that  goodness  and  worth  were  not  limited 
to  those  of  any  single  form  of  religious  obser\'ance. 

The  base  parsimony  of  his  uncle  had  thrown  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  education ;  but  he  had  so  far  improved  the 
opportunities  which  offered  themselves,  that  his  instructors  as 
well  as  his  friends  were  surprised  at  his  progress  under  such 
disadvantages.  Still,  however,  the  current  of  his  soul  was 
frozen  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  of  poverty,  above  all,  of  an 
imperfect  and  limited  education.  These  feelings  impressed 
him  with  a  diffidence  and  reserve  which  effectually  concealed 
from  all  but  very  intimate  friends,  the  extent  of  talent  and 
the  firmness  of  character,  which  we  have  stated  him  to  be 
possessed  of.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  added  to 
thisi  reserve  an  air  of  indecision  and  of  indifference ;  for,  being 
attached  to  neither  of  the  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom, 
he  passed  for  dull,  insensible,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  feeling 
of  religion  or  of  patriotism.  No  conclusion,  however,  could 
be  more  unjust ;  and  the  reasons  of  the  neutrality  which  he 
had  hitherto  professed  had  root  in  very  different  and  most 
praiseworthy  motives.  He  had  formed  few  congenial  ties  with 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  persecution,  and  was  disgusted 
alike  by  their  narrow-minded  and  selfish  party-spirit,  their 
gloomy  fanaticism,  their  abhorrent  condemnation  of  aU.  elegant 
studies  or  innocent  exercises,  and  the  envenomed  rancour  of 
their  political  hatred.  But  his  mind  was  still  more  revolted  by 
the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  government,  the 
misrule,  license,  and  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  the  executions 
on  the  scaffold,  the  slaughters  in  tl\&  o^xv  ^^^^  ^<^  ^^^ 
quarters  and  exactions  imposed  by  itviiVvtax^  \v«  ^  ^\\v^  T^J^asje;^ 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  free  peopVe  oiv  a  \eN^  ^^^  ^s^^^ 
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Condemning,   therefore,   each  party  as  its  excesses 

U  under  his  eyes,  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  evils  which  he 

i  no  means  of  alleviating,  and  hearing  alternate  complaints 

fed  exultations  with  which  he  could  not  sympathize,  he  would 

fcng  ere  this  have  left  Scotland,  had  it  not  been  for  his  attach- 

Pftient  to  Edith  Bellenden. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  these  young  people  had  been  at 
Charnwood,  when  Major  Bellenden,  who  was  as  free  from 
suspicion  on  such  occasions  as  Uncle  Toby  himself,  had 
encouraged  their  keeping  each  other  constant  company, 
without  entertaining  any  apprehension  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences. Love,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  borrowed  the  name 
of  friendship,  used  her  language,  and  claimed  her  privileges. 
When  Edith  Bellenden  was  recalled  to  her  mother's  castle, 
it  was  astonishing  by  what  singular  and  recurring  accidents 
she  often  met  young  Morton  in  her  sequestered  walks, 
especially  considering  the  distance  of  their  places  of  abode. 
Yet  it  somehow  happened  that  she  never  expressed  the  surprise 
which  the  frequency  of  these  rencontres  ought  naturally  to 
have  excited,  and  that  their  intercourse  assumed  gradually  a 
more  delicate  character,  and  their  meetings  began  to  wear 
the  air  of  appointments.  Books,  drawings,  letters,  were  ex- 
changed between  them,  and  every  trifling  commission,  given 
or  executed,  gave  rise  to  a  new  correspondence.    Love  indeed 

I  was  not  yet  mentioned  between  them  by  name,  but  each  knew 
the  situation  of  their  own  bosom,  and  could  not  but  guess  at 
tiiat  of  the  other.  Unable  to  desist  from  an  intercourse  wliich 
possessed  such  charms  for  both,  yet  trembling  for  its  too 
probable  consequences,  it  had  been  continued  without  specific 
explanation  until  now,  when  fate  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
conclusion  into  its  own  hands. 
It  followed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  as  well 
ff  °^the  diffidence  of  iVforton's  disposition  al  V^\s  '^\oiA't«i 
«  conSdence  in   Edith's    return   of  his   affectto-ci  ^ 
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occasional  cold  fits.  Her  situation  was  in  every  respect  so 
superior  to  his  own,  her  worth  so  eminent,  her  accomplish- 
ments so  many,  her  face  so  beautiful,  and  her  manner  so 
bewitching,  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  fears  that  some 
suitor  more  favoured  than  himself  by  fortune,  and  moire 
acceptable  to  Edith's  femily  than  he  durst  hope  to  be,  might 
step  in  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections.  Common 
rumour  had  raised  up  such  a  rival  in  Lord  Evandale,  whom 
birth,  fortune,  connexions,  and  political  principles,  as  well  as 
his  frequent  visits  at  Tillietudlem,  and  his  attendance  upon 
Lady  Bellenden  and  her  niece  at  all  public  places,  naturally 
pointed  out  as  a  candidate  for  her  favour.  It  frequently  and 
inevitably  happened,  that  engagements  to  which  Lord  Evandale 
was  a  party,  interfered  with  the  meeting  of  the  lovers, 'and 
Henry  could  not  but  mark  that  Edith  either  studiously 
avoided  speaking  of  the  young  nobleman,  or  did  so  with 
obvious  reserve  and  hesitation. 

These  symptoms,  which,  in  fact,  arose  from  the  delicacy  of 
her  own  feelings  towards  Morton  himself,  were  misconstrued 
by  his  diffident  temper,  and  the  jealousy  which  they  excited 
was  fermented  by  the  occasional  observations  of  Jenny 
Dennison.  This  true-bred  serving-damsel  was,  in  her  own 
person,  a  complete  country  coquette,  and  when  she  had  no 
opportunity  of  teasing  her  own  lovers,  used  to  take  some 
occasional  opportunity  to  torment  her  young  lady's.  This 
arose  firom  no  ill-will  to  Henry  Morton,  who,  both  on  her 
mistress's  account  and  his  own  handsome  form  and  counte- 
nance, stood  high  in  her  esteem.  But  then  Lord  Evandale  was 
also  handsome ;  he  was  liberal  far  beyond  what  Morten's 
means  could  afford,  and  he  was  a  lord,  moreover,  and,  if  Miss 
E^th  Bellenden  should  accept  his  hand,  she  would  become 
a  baron's  lady,  and,  what  was  more,  liXXV^  ^^t«\^  \^^T^^'5icv^ 
whom  the  awful  housekeeper  at  Ti\\\etvi^eT«\  Yv^Sa.^  ^<3ViJ^-  "^^^s. 
her  pleasure,  would  be  then  Mrs.  Denmsotv,  l^^^l  "^"^"^^^^^ 
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in,  or  perhaps  her  ladyship's  lady-in-waiting.  The 
bpartialicy  of  Jenny  Dennisonj  therefore,  did  not,  like  that 
K  Mrs.  Quickly,  extend  to  a  wish  that  both  the  handsome 
s  could  wed  her  young  lady ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that 
J  scale  of  her  regard  was  depressed  in  favour  of  Lord 
indale,  and  lier  wishes  in  his  favour  took  many  shapes 
Iremely  tormenting  to  Morton ;  being  now  expressed  as  a 
iendly  caution,  now  as  an  ajticle  of  intelligence,  and  anon  as 
a  merry  jest,  but  always  tending  to  confirm  the  idea.,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  his  romantic  intercourse  with  her  young 
mistress  must  hat'e  a  dose,  and  that  Edith  Bellenden  would, 
spite  of  summer  walks  beneath  the  greenwood  tree,  ex- 
\  change  of  verses,  of  drawings,  and  of  books,  end  in  becoming 
'  Lady  Evandale. 

These  hints  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  very  point  of  his 

own  suspicions  and  fears,  that  Morton  was  not  long  of  feeling 

that  jealousy  which  every  one  has  felt  who  has  truly  loved, 

_    but  to  which  those  are  most  hable  whose  love  is  crossed  by 

L  the  want  of  friends'  consent,  or  some  other  envious  impedi- 

H-  went   of  fortune.     Edith    herself^    unwittingly,    and    in    the 

^J  generosity  of  her  own  frank  nature,  contributed  to  the  error 

^B  into  which  her  lover  was  in  danger  of  falling.     Their  coiv 

^V  versation  once   chanced  to   turn  upon   .some   late   excesses 

^^  committed  by  die  soldiery  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  said 

(inaccurately  however)  that  the  party  was  commanded  by 

Lord  Evandale.     Edith,  as  true  in  friendship  as  in  love,  was 

somewhat  hurt  at  the  severe  strictures  which  escaped  from 

Morton  on  this  occasion,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  not  the 

less  strongly  expressed  on  account  of  their  supposed  rivalry. 

She  entered  into  Lord  Evandale's  defence  with  such  spirit  as 

hurt  Morton  to  the  very  soul,  and  afforded  no  small  delight 

lo  Jenny   Dennison,    the   usual  companion  of  their   walks. 

^"t^M  perau'wcj  her  error,  and  endeavoured  Xo  Tcvntii-j  'vi-, 

Wff  impression   was  not  so  ea»ly  eiaaed,  a.'ni  \\.  \ia,^D« 
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SBaaH  effect  in  inducing,  her  lover  to  form  that  resolution 
of  going  abroad,  which  was  disappointed  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  visit  which  he  received  from  Edith  during  his  confine- 
ment^ the  deep  and  devoted  interest  which  she  had  expressed 
in  his  fate,  ought  of  themselves  to  have  dispelled  his  suspicions ; 
yet,  ingenious  in  tormenting  himself^  even  this  he  thought 
might  be  imputed  to  anxious  friendship,  or,  at  most,  to  a 
t^nporary  partiality,  which  would  probably  soon  give  way  to 
circumstances,  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  the  authority  of 
Lady  Margaret,  and  the  assiduities  of  Lord  Evandale. 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  it,"  he  said,  "  that  I  cannot  stand 
up  like  a  man,  and  plead  my  interest  in  her  ere  I  am  thus 
cheated  out  of  it? — to  what,  but  to  the  all -pervading  and 
accursed  tyranny,  which  afflicts  at  once  our  bodies,  souls, 
estates,  and  affections !  And  is  it  to  one  of  the  pensioned 
cut-throats  of  this  oppressive  government  that  I  must  yield 
my  pretensions  to  Edith  Bellenden  ? — I  will  not,  by  Heaven  ! 
— It  is  a  just  punishment  on  me  for  being  dead  to  public 
wrongs,  that  they  have  visited  me  with  their  injuries  in  a 
point  where  they  can  be  least  brooked  or  borne." 

As  these  stormy  resolutions  boiled  in  his  bosom,  and  while 
he  ran  over  the  various  kinds  of  insult  and  injury  which  he 
had  sustained  in  his  own  cause  and  in  that  of  his  country, 
Bothwell  entered  the  tower,  followed  by  two  dragoons,  one  of 
whom  carried  handcuffs. 

"  You  must  follow  me,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  but  first  we 
must  put  you  in  trim." 

"  In  trim  ! "  said  Morton.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  we  must  put  on  these  rough  bracelets.     I  durst 
not — nay,  d — n  it,  I  durst  do  anything — but  I  would  not  for 
three  hours'  plunder  of  a  stormed  tovitv  b\vcv^  ^  ^V^'^^'^'^i^^ 
my  Colonel  without  his  being  uoued.     Coxsxfc^  clcswx^v  ^'^''^^^'^ 
wan,  don't  look  sulky  about  it." 
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^^Byir  xijvanrcd  to  put  on  the  irons ;  but,  seizing  the  oaken- 
^^^pt  M\«*n  which  he  had  rested,  Morton  threatened  to  dash 
^^■t  the  iFrairm  of  tht;  fmi  who  should  approach  him. 
^^B**  1  fiinild  manage  you  in  a  moment,  my  youngster,"  said 
^^^Pthwell,  "  hut  I  had  rather  you  would  strike  sail  quietly." 
^V  Here  indeed  he  spoke  the  truth,  not  from  either  fear  or 
^pMucUrtce    to   adopt  force,   but    because  he   dreaded    the 
I      eonneciUcnccN   of  a   noisy   scuffle,    through    which    it    might 
[rTdliftbjy    tw    discovered    that  he  had,   contrary  to   express 
xnXen,  nufTL-rcd  his  prisoner  to  pass  the  night  without  being 
pfojiurly  secured. 
*         "Vnu  hud  better  be  prudent,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone 

Rlrtlich  he  meant  to  be  conciliatory,  "  and  don't  spoil  your  own 
^mrl.  They  say  here  in  the  castle  that  Lady  Margaret's 
riii'cc  id  immediately  to  marry  our  young  Captain,  Ixird 
I'lViindalc,  I  saw  ihem  close  together  in  the  hall  yonder,  and 
I  heard  her  ask  him  to  intercede  for  your  pardon.  She 
looked  no  devilish  handsome  and  kind  upon  him,  that  on  my 

mul Hut  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you? — You  are 

■  jwlo  n*  a  shL'ct^Wiil  you  have  some  brandy?" 

"  Minn  HcUcndcn  ask  my  life  of  Lord  Evandale  ?  "  said  the 
iHlonar,  faintly, 

"  Ay,  Vj  \  there's  no  friend  like  the  women — their  interest 
kirrie*  all  in  court  and  camp. — Come,  you  are  reasonable  now 
^Ay,  I  thought  you  would  come  round." 

i  I  ott'  liu  employed  himself  in  putting  on  the  fetters,  against 
rtlli'h,  Morion,  thunderstruck  by  this  intelligence,  no  longer 
Ibiml  ihc  IciUHt  resistance. 

•'My  111(1  IwHged  of  him,  and  by  her! — ay — ay — ^put  on 
h)!  Inma     rtiy  limbs  shall  not  refuse  to  bear  what  has  entered 
/fUn  my  fi'ry  tiitul— My  life  begged  by  Edith,  and  begged  of 
/(nnulitlc  I " 
"'■'r''  MtltUitr  Imt  /.Nnver  to  grant  it  too,"  sa\dftoft\«e\\— 
" I  Wttli  (/if  Colonel  than  any  maii  is 
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And  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  party  led  their  prisoner 
towards  the  hall.  In  passing  behind  the  seat  of  Edith,  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  heard  enough,  as  he  conceived,  of  the 
broken  expressions  which  passed  between  Edith  and  Lord 
Evandale,  to  confirm  all  that  the  soldier  had  told  him.  That 
moment  made  a  singular  and  instantaneous  revolution  in  his  . 
character.  The  depth  of  despair  to  which  his  love  and 
fortunes  were  reduced,  the  peril  in  which  his  life  appeared  to 
stand,  the  transference  of  Edith's  affections,  her  intercession 
in  his  favour,  which  rendered  her  fickleness  yet  more  galling, 
seemed  to  destroy  every  feeling  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  but,  at  the  same  time,  awakened  those  which  had 
hitherto  been  smothered  by  passions  more  gentle  though 
more  selfish.  Desperate  himself,  he  determined  to  support 
the  rights  of  his  country,  insulted  in  his  person.  His  char- 
acter was  for  the  moment  as  effectually  changed  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  villa,  which,  from  being  the  abode  of  domestic 
quiet  and  happiness,  is,  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  an  armed 
force,  converted  into  a  formidable  post  of  defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  cast  upon  Edith  one  glance 
in  which  reproach  was  mingled  with  sorrow,  as  if  to  bid  her 
farewell  for  ever ;  his  next  motion  was  to  walk  firmly  to  the 
table  at  which  Colonel  Grahame  was  seated. 

"By  what  right  is  it,  sir,"  said  he  firmly,  and  without 
waiting  till  he  was  questioned, — "by  what  right  is  it  that 
these  soldiers  have  dragged  me  from  my  family,  and  put 
fetters  on  the  limbs  of  a  free  man  ?  " 

"  By  my  commands,"  answered  Claverhouse ;  "  and  I  now 
lay  my  commands  on  you  to  be  silent  and  hear  my  questions." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Morton,  in  a  determined  tone,  while 
his  boldness  seemed  to  electrify  all  around  \\vk^.    ^^^^  ^^^ 
know  whether  I  am  in  lawful  cvistod'^,  ^.xv^  \i^^<3^^  "^  cxsj^ 
magistrate,  ere  the  charter  of  my  coMnXn  ^^^^^  V^rsfeiw^ 
my  person," 
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"  A  pretty  springald  this,  upon  my  honour !  "  said  Claver- 
house. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  said  Major  Bellenden  [o  his  young 
friend.  "For  God's  sake,  Henry  Morton,"  he  continued,  in 
a  tone  between  rebuke  and  entreaty,  "remember  you  are 
speaJcing  to  one  of  his  majesty's  officers  high  in  the  service." 

"It  is  for  that  very  reason,  sir,"  returned  Henry,  firmly, 
"that  I  desire  to  know  what  right  he  has  to  detain  me 
without  a  legal  warrant.  Were  he  a  civil  officer  of  the  law  I 
should  know  my  duty  was  submission." 

"  Your   friend,    here,"  said    Claverhouse   to   the    veteran, 

I  coolly,  "  is  one  of  those  scrupulous  gentlemen,  who,  like  the 
iniadinan  in  the  play,  will  not  tie  his  cravat  without  the 
[araiTant  of  Mr.  Justice  Overdo  ;  hut  I  will  let  him  see,  before 
me  part,  tlial  my  shoulder-knot  is  as  legal  a  badge  of  authority 
•m  the  mace  of  the  Justiciary.  So,  waving  this  discussion, 
■you  will  be  pleased,  young  man,  to  tell  me  directly  when  you 
saw  Balfour  of  Burley." 

"As  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  ask  such  a  question," 
replied  Morton,  "  I  decline  replying  to  it.'' 

"You     confessed    to     my    sergeant,"    said     Claverhouse, 

^L-"*that  you  saw  and  entertained  him,  knowing  him  to  be  an 

^B  intercommuned  traitor ;  why  are  you  not  so  frank  with  me  ?  " 

^1  "  Because,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  presume  you  are,  from 

education,  taught  to  understand  the  rights  upon  which  you 

seem  disposed  to  trample ;  and  I  am  willing  you  should  be 

aivare  there  are  yet  Scotsmen  who  can  assert  the  liberties  of 

Scotland," 

"  And  these  -supposed  rights  you  would  vindicate  with  your 
sword,  I  presume  ? "'  said  Colond  Graibame. 

"Were  1  armed  as  you  are,  and  we  were  alone  upon  a 
/>3J-side,  you  should  not  ask  me  the  question  twice." 

'It    is    quite    enough, ''   answered    Oavet\\uMse,    caXwiV^  -, 
^our  language  corresponds  with  aU  1  have  heati  ol  "im 
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but  you  are  the  son  of  a  soldier,  though  a  rebellious  one,  and 
you  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  dog;  I  will  save  you  that 
indignity." 

"  Die  in  what  manner  I  may,"  relied  Morton,  *  I  will  die 
like  the  son  of  a  brave  man ;  and  the  ignominy  you  menition 
shall  remain  with  those  who  shed  innocent  blood." 

"  Make  your  peace,  then,  with  Heaven,  in  five  minutes' 
space. — Bothwell,  lead  Him  (down  to  the  court-yard,  and  draw 
up  your  party." 

The  appalling  nature  of  this  conversation,  and  of  its  result, 
struck  the  silence  of  horror  into  all  but  the  speaJters.  But 
now  those  who  stood  round  broke  forth  into  clamour  and 
expostulation.  Old  Lady  Margaret,  who,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  rank  and  party,  had  not  laid  aside  the  feelings 
of  her  sex,  was  loud  in  her  intercession. 

"O,  Colonel  Grahame,"  she  exclaimed,  "spare  his  young 
blood  !  Leave  him  to  the  law — do  not  repay  my  ^hospi- 
tality by  shedding  men's  blood  on  the  threshold  of  my 
doors ! " 

"Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  "you  must 
answer  this  violence.  Don't  think,  though  I  am  old  and 
feckless,  that  my  friend's  son  shall  be  murdered  before  my 
eyes  with  impunity.  I  can  find  fiiends  that  shall  make  you 
answer  it." 

"  Be  satisfied,  Major  Bellenden,  I  will  answer  it,"  replied 
Claverhouse,  totally  unmoved;  "and  you,  madam,  might 
spare  me  the  pain  of  resisting  this  passionate  intercession  for 
a  traitor,  when  you  consider  the  noble  blood  your  own  house 
has  lost  by  such  as  he  is." 

"Colonel  Grahame,"  answered  the  lady,  her  aged  fi-ame 
trembling  with  anxiety,  "  I  leave  vengeatvc^  Xo  Qxo^^  ^^^5^  ^^sii^ 
it  his  own.     The  shedding  of  this  701x0%  TC\arJs»\^c^^''^^^'^'^ 
call  back  the  lives  that  wer^  deax  \.o  me  \  ^^^  ^"^"^  ^^^-^ 
comfort  me  to  think  that   there  Yias  mw^^ae  \>«!5=^  ^ 
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Kdowed  mother  made  childless,  like  mysell,  by  a  deed  done 
k  my  very  door-stane  \ " 

"  This  is  stark  madness,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "  I  must  do 

y  duty  to  church  and  state.  Here  are  a  thousand  villains 
Ird  by  in  open  rebellion,  and  you  ask  me  to  pardon  a  young 

latic  who  is  enough  of  himself  to  set  a  whole  kingdom  in  a 
It  cannot  be — Remove  him,  Bothwell." 
^She  who  was  most  interested  in  this  dreadful  decision,  had 
!  strove  to  speak,  but  her  voice  had  totally  failed  her ; 

r  mind  refused  to  suggest  words,  and  her  tongue  to  titter 
jEem.  She  now  sprung  up  and  attempted  to  rush  forward, 
but  her  strength  gave  way,  and  she  would  have  fallen  flat  upon 
the  pavement  had  she  not  been  caught  by  her  attendant. 

"  Help  !  "  cried  Jenny, — "  Help,  for  God's  sake  !  my  young 
lady  is  dying." 

At  this  exclamation,  Evandale,  who,  during  the  preceding 
part  of  the  scene,  had  stood  motionless,  leaning  upon  his 
sword,  now  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  his  commanding- 
officer,  "  Colonel  Grahame,  before  proceeding  in  this  matter, 
will  you  speak  a  word  with  me  in  private  ?  " 

Claverhouse  looked  surprised,  but  instantly  rose  and  with- 
drew with  the  young  nobleman  into  a  recess,  where  the 
following  brief  dialogue  passed  between  them  ; 

"  I  think  I  need  not  remind  you.  Colonel,  that  when  our 
family  interest  was  of  service  to  you  last  year  in  that  affair  in 
the  privy-council,  you  considered  yourself  as  laid  under  some 
obligation  to  us  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Evandale,"  answered  Claverhouse,  "  I 
am  not  a  man  who  forgets  such  debts ;  you  will  delight  me 
by  showing  how  I  can  evince  my  gratitude." 

"  I  will  hold  the  debt  cancelled,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  if 
j-ou  my/ spare  [his  young  man's  life." 
"Evandale,  "  replied  Grahame,  in  great  sMT^use, "  -jom  ase 
m^~-^t>solutely  mad — what  interest  can  ^^^  ^"'^ 
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young  spawn  of  an  old  roundhead  ? — His  father  was  positively 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  Scotland,  cool,  resolute, 
soldierly,  and  inflexible  in  his  cursed  principles.  His  son 
seems  his  very  model ;  you  cannot  conceive  the  mischief  he 
may  do.  I  know  mankind,  Evandale  —  were  he  an  in- 
significant, fanatical,  country  booby,  do  you  think  I  would 
have  refused  such  a  trifle  as  his  life  to  Lady  Margaret  and 
this  family  ?  But  this  is  a  lad  of  fire,  zeal,  and  education — 
and  these  knaves  want  but  such  a  leader  to  direct  their 
blind  enthusiastic  hardiness.  I  mention  this,  not  as  refusing 
your  request,  but  to  make  you  fully  aware  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences— I  will  never  evade  a  promise,  or  refuse  to  return 
an  obligation — if  you  ask  his  life,  he  shall  have  it." 

"  Keep  him  close  prisoner,"  answered  Evandale,  "  but  do 
not  be  surprised  if  I  persist  in  requesting  you  will  not  put 
him  to  death.     I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  what  I  ask." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  Grahame; — "but,  young  man, 
should  you  wish  in  your  future  life  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the 
service  of  your  king  and  country,  let  it  be  your  first  task  to 
subject  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  discharge  of  your 
duty,  your  private  passions,  affections,  and  feelings.  These 
are  not  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of  greybeards,  or  the 
tears  of  silly  women,  the  measures  of  salutary  severity  which 
the  dangers  around  compel  us  to  adopt.  And  remember, 
that  if  I  now  yield  this  point,  in  compliance  with  your 
urgency,  my  present  concession  must  exempt  me  from  future 
solicitations  of  the  same  nature." 

He  then  stepped  forward  to  the  table,  and  bent  his  eyes 
keenly  on  Morton,  as  if  to  observe  what  effect  the  pause  of 
awful  suspense  between  death  and  life,  which  seemed  to 
freeze  the  bystanders  with  horror,  would  produce  ux^oo.  tbsj^:. 
prisoner  himself.  Morton  mamtaAned  a.  ^e^^^  '^H  '«x.\mnk5Ss'. 
which  nothing  but  a  mind  that  had  tvo>l\Cvc^^\^'^^  >a?$c.Tv^^^^ 
to  Jove  or  to  hope,  could  have  suppotVed  a\.  swOcv  ^  cxss^^ 
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"You  see  !iim?"  said  Claverhouse,  in  a  half  whisper  to 
Ixird  Evandale ;  "  he  is  totterir^  on  the  veige  between  time 
and  eternity,  a  situation  more  appalling  than  the  most  hideous 
certainty ;  yet  his  is  the  only  cheek  unblenched,  the  only  eye 
that  is  calm,  the  only  heart  that  keeps  its  usual  time,  the  only 

■  nerves  that  are  not  quivering.  J^ok  at  him  well,  Evar\da]e 
I . — If  that  man  shall  ever  come  to  head  an  army  of  rebels,  you 
f*(rill  have  much  to  answer  for  on  account  of  this  morning's 
■%ork."     He  then  said  aloud,  "  Young  man,  your  life  is  for 

■  She  present  safe,  through  the  intercession  of  your  friends — 
f'JRemove  him,  Bothwell,  and  let  him  be  properly  guarded, 

md  brought  along  ;vith  the  other  prisoners." 
"If  my  life,"  said   Morton,  stung  with  the  idea  that  he 
I  owed  his  respite  to  the  intercession  of  a  favoured  rival,  "  if 
I  my  life  be  granted  at  Lord  Evandale's  request—" 

"  Take  the  prisoner  away,  Bothwell,"  said  Colonel  Grahame, 
I  interrupting  him ;  "  I  have  neither  time  to  make  nor  to  hear 
fine  speeches." 

Bothwell  forced  off  Morton,  saying,  as  he  conducted  him 
into  the  court-yard,  "  Have  you  three  lives  in  your  pocket, 

t  besides  the  one  in  your  body,  my  lad,  that  you  can  afford  to 
let  your  tongue  run  away  with  them  at  this  rate?  Come, 
-come,  I'll  take  care  to  keep  you  out  of  the  Colonel's  way ; 
for,  egad,  you  will  not  be  five  minutes  with  him  before  the 
next  tree  or  the  next  ditch  n-ill  be  the  word.  So,  come  along 
to  your  companions  in  bondage." 

Thus  speaking,  the  sergeant,  who,  in  hLs  rude  manner,  did 

not   altogether  want   sympathy   for    a  gallant   young    man, 

hurried  Morton  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  three  other 

prisoners  (two  men  and  a  woman),  who  had  been  taken  by 

Lord  Evandale,  remained  under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 

-Meantime,  CJaverhouse  took  his  leave  of  Lady  MargaieL 

Jiut  it  ivas  difficult  for  the  good  lady  to  totgwetos  nejgiss.^.  ol 

^g*  intercession.  ^^_ 
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"I  have  thought  till  now,"  she  said,  "that  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  might  have  been  a  place  of  succour  to  those 
that  are  ready  to  perish,  even  if  they  werena  sae  deserving  as 
they  should  have  been — ^^but  I  see  auld  fruit  has  little  savour 
— our  suffering  and  our  services  have  been  of  an  ancient 
date." 

"They  are  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me,  let  me  assure 
your  ladyship,"  said  Claverhouse.  "Nothing  but  what 
seemed  my  sacred  duty  could  make  me  hesitate  to  grant  a 
favour  requested  by  you  and  the  Major.  Come,  my  good 
lady,  let  me  hear  you  say  you  have  forgiven  me,  and,  as  I 
return  to-night,  I  will  bring  a  drove  of  two  hundred  whigs 
with  me,  and  pardon  fifty  head  of  them  for  your  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  success.  Colonel,"  said 
Major  Bellenden ;  "  but  take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  and 
spare  blood  when  battle's  over, — and  once  more  let  me 
request  to  enter  bail  for  young  Morton." 

"We  win  settle  that  when  I  return,"  said  Claverhouse. 
"  Meanwhile,  be  assured  his  life  shall  be  safe." 

During  this  conversation,  Evandale  looked  anxiously 
around  for  Edith;  but  the  precaution  of  Jenny  Dennison 
had  occasioned  her  mistress  being  transported  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Slowly  and  'heavily  he  obeyed  the  impatient  summons  of 
Claverhouse,  who,  after  taking  a  courteous  leave  of  Lady 
Margaret  and  the  Major,  had  hastened  to  the  court-yard. 
The  prisoners  with  their  guard  were  already  on  their  march, 
and  the  officers  with  their  escort,  mounted  and  followed.  All 
pressed  forward  to  overtake  the  main  body,  as  it  was  supposed 
they  would  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  little  more  than 
two  hours. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

My  houQds  may  a'  rin  masterless, 
My  hawks  may  fly  ftae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  land?, 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be  ! 

Old  Ballad. 

tfi  left  Morton,  along  with  three  companions  in  captivity, 

tvelling  in  the  custody  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  who 

med  the  rear-guard  of  the  column  under  the  command  of 

iaverhouse,  and  were  immediately  under  the  charge  of  Ser- 

ant  Bothwell.     Their  route  lay  towards  the  hills  in  which 

te   insurgent   presbyterians  were   reported  to    be  in  arms, 

•They  had  not  prosecuted  their  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere 

PClaverhouse  and  Evandale  galloped  past  them,  followed  by 

1  their  orderly-men,  in  order  to  take  their  proper  places  in  the 

column  which  preceded  them.     No  sooner  were  they  past 

than  Bothwell  halted  the  body  which  he  commanded,  and 

disencumbered  Morton  of  his  irons. 

"  King's  blood  must  keep  word,"  said  the  dragoon.  "  I 
promised  you  should  be  civilly  treated  as  far  as  rested  with 
me. — Here,  Corporal  Inglis,  let  this  gentleman  ride  alongside 
of  the  other  young  fellow  who  is  prisoner ;  and  you  may  per- 

>init  them  to  converse  together  at  their  pleasure,  under  their 
breath,  but  take  care  they  are  guarded  by  two  files  with  loaded 
carabines.  If  they  attempt  an  escape,  blow  their  brains  out. 
— You  cannot  call  that  using  you  uncivilly,"  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  Morton,  "it's  the  rules  of  war,  you 
know.— And,  Inglis,  couple  up  the  parson  and  the  old  woman, 
they  are  fittest  company  for  each  other,  d — n  me ;  a  single 
file  may  guard  them  well  enough.  If  they  speak  a  word  of 
cant  or  fanatical  nonsense,  let  them  have  a.  slTa^Tv^  "«\l.K  a 
^^^^e^/C.       There's   some    hope   of  choVvng,  a.  sira^i 
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parson ;  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  forth,  his  own  treason 
will  burst  him." 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  Bothwell  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  Inglis,  with  six  dragoons, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  then  set  forward  at  a 
trot,  with  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  main  body  of  the 
regiment. 

Morton,  overwhelmed  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  was 
totally  indifferent  to  the  various  arrangements  made  for  his 
secure  custody,  and  even  to  the  relief  afforded  him  by  his 
release  from  the  fetters.  He  experienced  that  blank  and 
waste  of  the  heart  which  follows  the  hurricane  of  passion,  and, 
no  longer  supported  by  the  pride  and  conscious  rectitude 
which  dictated  his  answers  to  Claverhouse,  he  surveyed  with 
deep  dejection  the  glades  through  which  he  travelled,  each 
turning  of  which  had  something  to  remind  him  of  past  happi- 
ness and  disappointed  love.  The  eminence  which  they  now 
ascended  was  that  from  which  he  used  first  and  last  to  behold 
the  ancient  tower  when  approaching  or  retiring  from  it ;  and, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  there  he  was  wont  to  pause,  and 
gaze  with  a  lover's  delight  on  the  battlements,  which,  rising  at 
a  distance  out  of  the  lofty  wood,  indicated  the  dwelling  of  her, 
whom  he  either  hoped  soon  to  meet  or  had  recently  parted 
from.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  head  back  to  take  a  last 
look  of  a  scene  formerly  so  dear  to  him,  and  no  less  instinct- 
ively he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  It  was  echoed  by  a  loud  groan 
from  his  companion  in  misfortune,  whose  eyes,  moved,  per- 
chance, by  similar  reflections,  had  taken  the  same  direction. 
This  indication  of  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the  captive,  was 
uttered  in  a  tone  more  coarse  than  sentimental ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  expression  of  a  grieved  spirit,  and  so  far  corresT^o^<isA. 
with  the  sigh  of  Morton.  In  luimtv^  xJcv€\x  \\eaA^  "^^^  '^^ 
met,  and  Morton  recognised  tVie  st.o\\d  eo>yc\\ecsaxvc.^  ^*^  ^^^ 
Headrigg,  bearing  a  rueful  expiessvotv,  m  -wVycJcv  ^ox^^^ 
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tiwn  lot  was  mixed  with  s\mpath\  for  the  situation  of  his 
companion. 

"  Hegh,  sirs  !  "  was  the  e\prebSion  of  the  ci-devant  plough- 
man of  the  mains  of  lillietudleni  it's  an  unco  thing  that 
decent  folk  should  be  harled  through  the  country  this  gate,  as 
if  they  were  a  warld's  wonder 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  who, 
even,  in  his  own  distress,  did  not  lose  feehng  for  that  of  others, 

"And  sae  am  I,  Mr.  Henry,"  answered  Cuddie,  "  baith  for 
mysell  and  you ;  but  neither  of  our  sorrows  mil  do  muckle 
gude  that  I  can  see.  To  be  sure,  for  me,"  continued  the 
captive  agricuhurist,  relieving  his  heart  by  talking,  though  he 
well  knew  it  was  to  little  purpose, — "  to  be  sure,  for  my  part, 
I  has  nae  right  to  be  here  ava',  for  1  never  did  nor  said  a 
word  against  either  king  or  curate ;  but  my  mitber,  puir  body, 
couldna  baud  the  auld  tongue  o'  her,  and  we  maun  baith  pay 
for't,  it's  like," 

"  Vour  mother  is  their  prisoner  hkewise?"  said  Morton, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  In  troth  is  she,  riding  ahint  ye  there  like  a  bride,  wi'  that 
auld  carle  o'  a  minister  that  they  ca'  Gabriel  Kettledrummle 
— Deil  that  he  had  been  in  the  inside  of  a  drum  or  a  kettle 
either,  for  my  share  o'  him  !  Ye  see,  we  were  nae  sooner 
chased  out  o'  the  doors  o'  Milnwood,  and  your  uncle  and  the 
housekeeper  banging  them  to  and  barring  them  ahint  us,  as  if 
we  had  had  the  plague  on  our  bodies,  than  1  says  to  my 
mother.  What  are  we  to  do  neist  ?  for  every  hole  and  bore  in 
the  country  will  be  steekit  against  us,  now  that  ye  hae  affronted 
my  auld  leddy,  ajid  gar't  the  troopers  tak  up  young  MiJn- 
wood.  Sae  she  says  to  me,  Binna  cast  doun,  but  gird  yoursell 
up  to  the  great  task  o'  the  day,  and  gie  your  testimony  like  a 
man  upon  the  mount  o'  the  Covenant." 

And  so  I  suppose  you   went  .to  a  conveuUtVe  ? "  said 
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"Ye  sail  hear,"  continued  Cuddie. — "Aweel,  I  kendna 
mudkle  better  what  to  'do,  saie  I^e'en  gaed  wi'.her  to  an  auld 
daft  cailine  like  hersell,  .and  wie  :got  «ome  water^broo  and 
bannocks ;  .and  :mony  a  iwaary  grace  Ithey  vsaid,  and  imony  a 
psalm  they: sang,  or  'they  wad: let  me  win  to,  for  I  was  amaist 
famished  wi'  vexation.  Aweel,  ihey  i  had '  me '  up  in  the  grey  o' 
the  morning, aand  I  behoved  to  whig  awa 'wi'  them,  .reason  or 
nane,  to  a  great  gathering -.0'  their  folk  at 'the  Miry^ikes ;  .and 
there:  this  I  chield,  .Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  -was  'blasting  awa  to 
them  on  the  hillHside,  about  lifting  up  their  testimony,  tiae  ^ 
doubt,  and  gar^ng  down  to  the  battle  of  Roman  Gilead,  or 
some  sic  place.  Eh,  Mr.  rHenry!  but  the  carle  gae  them  a 
screed •o\doctrine  !  Ye  might  hae  heard  him  a; mile  down t the 
wind— :iHe  .Touted  dike  a  cow  in  a  fremd  loaning.— Weel, 
•thinks  I,  there?s  nae  place  in  this  country  they  ca'.iRoman 
'Gilead— 4it  will  be  sorae^gate  in  the  we^t.muir lands ;  i and  or 
we  win  there  JJll  see  to  -slip  awa  m'  this  'mither  o'  >mine,  for  I 
winnarin  my  neck  iijto  a  tether  for  ony  Kettledrum mle  in  the 
country  side— rAweel,"  continued  Cuddie,  relieving  himself  by 
detailing  his  misfortimes,  without  being  scrupulous  concerning 
the  degree  of:  attention  which  his  companion  bestowed  on  his 
narrative,  "jiErt:  as  J  was  weai^ing  for  the  tail  of  I  the  preach- 
ing, cam  word  Ihat  the  idrogoons  were  upon  us.— ^Some  ran, 
.and  some' cried.  Stand!  andisome  cried,  Downwi'  the  Philis- 
tines!—I  was  at  my; mither  to  :get  her.awa  sting  and  ling  or 
the  red-coats  cam  up,  but. I  might  ais  weel.hae  tried  to  drive 
our  auld  fore-a-hand  ox  .without  the  goad — deil  a  step  wad  she 
budge;— ^Weel,  after  aVthe  cleugh  we  were  in  was  strait,  and 
the  mist  cam  thick,  and  there  was  good  (hope  the  dragoons 
wad  hae  missed  us  if  we  could  hae  held  our  tongues;  but,  as 
if  auld  Kettledrummle  himsell  hadna  made  -  din  eneugh  to 
waken  the  very  dead,  they  behoved  Si  \d  ^\\V>\^  'a.^^'^^^^^s.^^issax 
ye  wad  Aae  heard  as  feir  as  iLannckX — ^i^:«^^A^  \tcs:^  ^^^  "^ 
tale  short,  .up  cam  my  .young  "Lotd  ^vaxv^«^«^^  ^»je^^'^==*^'^ 
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as  his  horse  could  trot,  and  twenty  red-coa 
Twa  or  three  chields  wad  needs  fight,  wi'  the  pistol  and 
whinger  in  the  tae  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  tother,  and  they 
got  their  crouns  weel  cloured ;  but  there  wasna  muckle  skaith 
dune,  for  Evandale  aye  cried  to  scatter  us,  but  to  spare  life," 

"  And  did  you  not  resist  ?  "  said  Morton,  who  probably  felt, 
that,  at  that  moment,  he  himself  would  have  encountered  Lord 
Evandale  on  much  slighter  grounds. 

"Na,  truly,"  answered  Cuddie,  "I  keepit  aye  before  the 
auld  woman,  and  cried  for  mercy  to  life  and  limb  ;  but  twa  o' 
the  red-coals  cam  up,  and  ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to  strike  my 
mither  wi'  the  side  o'  his  broadsword — So  I  got  up  my  kebbie 
at  them,  and  said  I  wad  gie  them  as  gude.  Weel,  they  turned 
on  me,  and  clinked  at  me  wi'  their  swords,  and  I  garr'd  my 
hand  keep  my  head  as  weel  as  I  could  till  Lord  Evandale 
came  up,  and  then  I  cried  out  I  was  a  servant  at  T illietudlem 
— ye  ken  yoursell  he  was  aye  judged  to  haea  lookafter  the  young 
leddy — and  he  bade  me  fling  down  my  kent,  and  sae  me  and 
my  mither  yielded  oursells  prisoners.  I'm  thinking  we  wad 
hae  been  letten  slip  awa,  but  Ketlledrummle  was  taen  near  us 
— for  Andrew  Wilson's  naig  that  he  was  riding  on  had  been  a 
dragooner  lang  syne,  and  the  sairer  Ketlledrummle  spurred  to 
win  awa,  the  readier  the  dour  beast  ran  to  the  dragoons  when 
he  saw  them  draw  up. — Aweel,  when  my  mother  and  him 
forgathered,  they  set  till  the  sodgers,  and  I  think  they  gae 
them  their  kale  through  the  reek  I  Bastards  o'  the  hure  o' 
Babylon  was  the  best  words  in  their  wame.  Sae  then  the 
kiln  was  in  a  bleeze  again,  and  they  brought  us  a'  three  on  wi' 
them  to  mak  us  an  example,  as  they  ca't." 

"It   is  most  infamous  and  intolerable  oppression!"  said 

Morton,  half  speaking  to  himself:  "here  is  a  poor  peaceable 

frJIow,  whose  only  motive  for  joining  the  conventicle  was  a 

sense  of  filial  piety,  and  he  is  chained  up  \'ite.  a  On!\ei  «t  -cmH- 

^^r,  and  likely  to  die   ihe   death  of  one,  Wl  -«Sx\vq\& J^ 
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privilege  of  a  formal  trial,  which  our  laws  indulge  to  the  worst 
malefactor !  Even  to  witness  such  tyranny,  and  still  more  to 
suffer  under  it,  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  of  the  tamest 
slave  boil  within  him." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  hearing,  and  partly  understand- 
ing, what  had  broken  from  Morton  in  resentment  of  his 
injuries,  "  it  is  no  right  to  speak  evil  o*  dignities — my  auld 
leddy  aye  said  that,  as  nae  doubt  she  had  a  gude  right  to  do, 
being  in  a  place  o*  dignity  hersell ;  and  troth  I  listened  to  her 
very  patiently,  for  she  aye  ordered  a  dram,  or  a  sowp  kale,  or 
something  to  us,  after  she  had  gien  us  a  hearing  on  our  duties. 
But  deil  a  dram,  or  kale,  or  ony  thing  else — no  sae  muckle  as 
a  cup  o'  cauld  water — do  thae  lords  at  Edinburgh  gie  us  ;  and 
yet  they  are  heading  and  hanging  amang  us,  and  trailing  us  after 
thae  blackguard  troopers,  and  taking  our  goods  and  gear  as  if 
we  were  outlaws.     I  canna  say  I  tak  it  kind  at  their  hands." 

"  It  would  be  very  strange  if  you  did,"  answered  Morton, 
with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  And  what  I  like  warst  o'  a',"  continued  poor  Cuddie,  "  is 
thae  ranting  red-coats  coming  amang  the  lasses,  and  taking 
awa  our  joes.  I  had  a  sair  heart  o'  my  ain  when  I  passed 
the  Mains  down  at  Tillietudlem  this  morning  about  parritch- 
time,  and  saw  the  reek  comin'  out  at  my  ain  lum-head,  and 
kend  there  was  some  ither  body  than  my  auld  mither  sitting 
by  the  ingle-side.  But  I  think  my  heart  was  e'en  sairer,  when 
I  saw  that  hellicat  trooper,  Tam  Halliday,  kissing  Jenny 
Dennison  afore  my  face.  I  wonder  women  can  hae  the 
impudence  to  do  sic  things  ;  but  they  are  a'  for  the  red-coats. 
Whiles  I  hae  thought  o'  being  a  trooper  mysell,  when  I 
thought  naething  else  wad  gae  down  wi'  Jenny — and  yet  I'll 
no  blame  her  ower  muckle  neither,  for  maybe  it  was  a'  Co^ 
my  sake  that  she  loot  Tam  \.omA^  \vet  \a:<$^*xv^*^^  "^^^^a^ 
^-are. "  .      ^^ 

''For  your  sake  ?  "    said  MoTtotv,  MT\ate\^  ^s>  x^^^^^^ 
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taking   some    interest  in  a  story  which  seemed   to    bear  a 
singuliir  coincidence  witb  his  own. 

"E'eaaae,  Milnwood,"  replied  Cuddie;  "for  the  puir  quean' 
gat  leave  to  come  near  me  wi'  speaking  the  loun  fair  (d.— n 
him,,  that  I  suld  say  sae  !)  and  sae  she  badu  mc  Gud  speed, 
and  she  wauted.  to  stap  siller  into  nn  hand  ■ — I  se  ttarrani  tt 
was  the  tae  half  o'  her  fee  and  bountith,  fur  she  wired  the 
ither.  half  on  pinners  and.  pearhngs  to  ging  to  see  us  shooU 
yon  day  at  the  popinjay." 

"And  did, you.  take  it,.Guddie?"  ^id  Morton 

"Troth  did  I  no,  Milnwood,  I  was  sic  a  fule  as  to  fling  it 
back  to  her— my  heart  was  ower  gnt  to  be  behadden  to  her, 
when  I  had  seen  that  loon  slavering  and  kissing  at  her  But 
I  was  a  great  fule  fur  my  pains  ;  it  wad  hae  dune  mj  mither 
and  me  some  gude,  and  she'll  ware't  a'  on  duds  and  nonsense 

There  was  here  a  deep  and  long  pause      Cuddie  «as  prob 
ably  engaged  in   regretting  the   rejection   ol   his   miatrLbs  a 
bounty,  and  Henry  Morton  in  considenng  from  \shat  motives, 
Bwr  upon  what  conditions.  Miss  Bellenden  had  succeeded  in 
^BKocuring  the  interference  of  Lord  Evandale  m  his  favour 
^^  ^^1^  it  "'Jt  possible,  suggested  bis  awakening  hopes,  that 
he  had  construed  her  influence  over  Lord  Evandale  hastily 
and  unjustly?     Ought  he  to  censure  her  severely,  if,  sub- 
mitting to  dissimulation  for  bis  sake,  she  had  permitted  the 
young  nobleman  to  entertain  hopes  which  she  had  no  inteitdon 
to  realize?     Or  what  if  she  had  appealed  to  the  generosity 
which  Lord  Evandale  was  supposed  to  possess,  and  had  en- 
gaged his  honour  to  protect  the  person  of  a  favoured  rival  ? 

Still,  however,  the  words  which  he  had  overheard  recurred 
ever  and  anon  to  his  remembrance,  with  a  pang  which  re- 
sembled the  sting  of  an  adder. 

"  Nothing  that  she  could  refuse  him !— was  it  possible  to 
make  a  more  unliaxiliid.  declarat\or\  o^  picdiVacviotv?     Tbe 
1  has  not,  witlm  vVie  ^imvxs  at  msisde^ 
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delicacy,  a  stronger  expression.  She  is  lo^t  to  me  wholly, 
and  for  ever;  and  nothing  remains  for  me  now,  but  vengeance 
for  my  own  wrongs,  and  for  ihosce  which  are  ihouirly  inflicted 
on  my  country."' 

Apparently,  Cuddie,  though  with  less  rrefinement,  was 
following  out  a  similar  train  of  ideas*;  for  he  suddenly  aslced 
Morton  in  a  low  whisper — ^"  Wad  .there  be  ony  ill  in  getting 
out  o'  thae  chields'  hands  an  anecoiild  compass  it?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  Morton ;  "  and  if  an  opportimity 
occurs  of  doing  so,  depend  on  it  I  for  one  will  not  let  it  slip." 

"  I'm  blythe  to  hear  y«  say  sae,". answered  Cuddie.  "  I'm 
but  a  puir  «illy  fallow,  )but  J  xrnnna  think  there  -wad  be  imuckle 
ill  in  breaking  out  :by  strength  •  o'  hand,  if  ye  could  mak  it 
ony  thing  feasible.  I  am  the  lad  -that  will  ne'er  fear  to  lay 
on,  if  it  wer^e  come  to -that;  but:our  auld  leddy  wad  hae  ca'd 
that  a  resisting  d'  the  king-s. authority." 

"I  will  resist  any^surthority  on  :earth,"  said  Morton,  '".that 
invades 'tyranriicailly  my  chattered  rights  as  a  freeman ;  and  I 
am  determined  I  will  inot  be  unjustly  dragged  to  a  jail,  or 
perhaps  a  gibb6t,'if  I  can  possibly  make  my  escape  .from  these 
men  either  by  address  or  force." 

"  Weel,  that's  just  my  mind  .too,  aye  supposing  we  /hae  a 
•feasible  ■  opportunity  •  o'  breaking  loose.  /But  then  ye  speak  6' 
a  charter;  now  these  are  things  (that  only  belang  to  the  like 
o'  you  that  are  a  gentleman,  and  it  mightna  bear  me  .through 
that  am  biit^a  husbandman!" 

"The  charter  that  I  speak  of,"  said  Morton,  "is  common 
to  the  meanest  Scotchman.  It  is  that  freedom  from  stripes 
and  bondage  which  was  claimed,  as  you  may  read  in  Scripture, 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  and  ^which  every  man  who  is 
free-bom  is  called  upon  J  to '  defend,  :f or  his  own  sake  and  that 
of  his  countrymen." 

''Hegh,  sirs  I "  replied  CuddVe,  "  \V  v^^e.  V^^  ^^^^^^ 
my  Leddy  Mai^aret,  -  or  my  imit\iet  ev^^cvet,  ^^^  ''^^^  ^^ 
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sic  a  wiseiike  doctrine  in  the  Bible!  The  tane  was 
graning  about  giving  tribute  to  Cfesar,  and  the  tither  is 
daft  wi'  her  whiggery,  I  hae  been  clean  spoilt,  just  wi'  listen- 
ing to  twa  blethering  auld  wives;  but  if  I  could  get  a  gentleman 
that  wad  let  me  tak  on  to  be  his  servant,  I  am  confident  I 
^»ad  be  a  clean  contrary  creature ;  and  I  hope  your  honour 
[iwill  think  on  what  I  am  saying,  if  ye  were  ance  fairly  delivered 
[out  o'  this  house  of  bondage,  and  just  take  me  to  be  your  ain 
wally-de-sham  ble. " 

My  valet,  CuddieP"  answered  Morton ;  "alas!  that  would 
be  sorry  preferment,  even  if  we  were  at  liberty." 

I  ken  what  ye're  thinking- — that  because  I  am  landward- 
bred,  I  wad  be  bringing  ye  to  disgrace  afore  folk ;  but  ye 
maun  ken  I'm  gay  gleg  at  the  uptak ;  there  was  never  ony 
thing  dune  wi'  hand  but  I  learned  gay  readily,  'septing  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering ;  but  there's  no  the  like  o'  me  at  the 
fit-ba',  and  I  can  play  wi'  the  broadsword  as  weel  as  Corpora! 
Inglis  there.  I  hae  broken  his  head  or  now,  for  as  massy  as 
he's  riding  ahint  us. — -And  then  ye'll  no  be  gaun  to  stay  in 
this  country  ?  " — said  he,  stopping  and  interrupting  himself. 
"  Probably  not,"  replied  Morton. 

"Weel,  I  carena  a  boddle.     Ye  see  I  wad  get  my  mitfcer 

bestowed  wi'   her   auld   graning    tittie,  auntie    Meg,  in    ^ 

Gallowgate  o'  Glasgow,  and  then  I  trust  they  wad  neither 

burn  her  for  a  witch,  or  let  her  fail  for  fau't  o'  fude,  or  hank 

her  up  for  an  auld  whig  wife ;  for  the  provost,  they  say,  ii    ' 

very  regardfu'  o'  sic  puir  bodies.     And  then  you  and  me  wad\ 

gang  and  pouss  our  fortunes,  like  the  folk  i'  the  daft  auld  tales    ' 

about  Jock  the  Giant-killer  and  Valentine  and  Orson;  and 

we  wad  come  back  to  merry  Scotland,  as  the  sang  says,  and 

I  wad  tak  to  the  stills  again,  and  turn  sic  furs  on  the  bonny 

-rigs  o'  Milnwood  holms,  that  it  wad  be  worth  a  pint  but  to 

(if  at  them. " 

'I  fear, "  said  Mortnn.    "there  is  very  \itl.\e  c\wh\';^wi 
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good  friend  Cuddie,  of  our  getting  back  to  our  old  occupa- 
tion." 

"  Hout,  stir — hout,  stir,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  it's  aye  gude  to 
keep  up  a  hardy  heart — as  broken  a  ship's  come  to  land. — 
But  what's  that  I  hear  ?  never  stir,  if  my  auld  mither  isna  at 
the  preaching  again  !  I  ken  the  sough  o'  her  texts,  that  sound 
just  like  the  wind  blawing  through  the  spence;  and  there's 
Kettledrummle  setting  to  wark,  too — Lordsake,  if  the  sodgers 
anes  get  angry,  they'll  murder  them  baith,  and  us  for 
company ! " 

Their  farther  conversation  was  in  fact  interrupted  by  a 
blatant  noise  which  rose  behind  them,  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  preacher  emitted,  in  unison  with  that  of  the  old  woman, 
tones  like  the  grumble  of  a  bassoon  combined  with  the 
screaking  of  a  cracked  fiddle.  At  first,  the  aged  pair  of 
sufferers  had  been  contented  to  condole  with  each  other  in 
smothered  expressions  of  complaint  and  indignation ;  but  the 
sense  of  their  injuries  became  more  pungently  aggravated  as 
they  communicated  with  each  other,  and  they  became  at 
length  unable  to  suppress  their  ire. 

"  Woe,  woe,  and  a  threefold  woe  unto  you,  ye  bloody  and 
violent  persecutors!"  exclaimed  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettle- 
drummle— "Woe,  and  threefold  woe  unto  you,  even  to  the 
breaking  of  seals,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  the  pouring 
forth  of  vials  ! " 

"  Ay — ay — z.  black  cast  to  a'  their  ill-fa'ur'd  faces,  and  the 
outside  o'  the  loof  to  them  at  the  last  day  !  "  echoed  the  shrill 
counter-tenor  of  Mause,  falling  in  like  the  second  part  of  a 
catch. 

"I  tell  you,"  continued  the  divine,  "that  your  rankings 
and  your  ridings — your  neighings  and  your  ijraticvcv^s. — ^^onsil 
bloody,  barbarous,  and  inhumaiv  cxM^VXAes* — ^av\^  \i^T«^iss>isaNs>s^> 
deadening,  and  debauching  tVie  coT\sc\erLe^  ^^  ^'^'^^  "^^^^^^^ 
by  oaths,  soul-damning    and   se\^-<iotv\x^^viy3t^ -» ^^^ 
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from  earth  to  Heaven  like  a  foul  and.  hideous  outcry  of  perjury 

for  hasiening  the  wrath  to  come hugh  ■  hugh  !  hugh  ! " 

"  And  I  say,"  cried  Mause,  in  the  same  tune,  and.  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  "that  wi'  this  auld  breath  o'  mine,  and  it's.sair 
taen  down  wi'  the  asthmatics  and  this  rough  trot— — " 

"  Deil  gin  they  would  gallop/'  said  Cuddie,  "  wad  it  but; 
gar  her  baud  her  tongue ! " 

"  ^\Vi'  this  auld  and:  brief  breath,"  continued  Mauae,  "-will 
I  testify  against  the  backslidings,  defections,  defalcations,  andi 
declinings  of  the  land — against  the  grievances  and  the  causes. 
of  wrath  I " 

"Peace,  I  pr'ythee  —  Peace,  good  woman,"  said  the. 
preachttT,  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  violent  fit  ofi 
coughing,  and  found  his  own  anathema  borne  down  by' 
Mause's  better  wind ;  "  peace,,  and  take  not  the  word,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  servant  of  the  altar. — L  say,  I  uplift  my  voioe' 
and  tell  you,,  that  before  the  play  is  played  out — ay,  before- 
this  very  sunigaes  down,  ye  sail  learn  that  neither  a  desperate' 
Judas,,  like  your  prelate  Sbarpe  that's  gane  to  bis  place  ;  nor 
a  sanctuary-breaking  Holofemes,  hke  bloody-minded  Claver- 
house;,  nor  anambitioua  Diotrephes,  like  the  lad  Evandale; 
nor  a  covetous  and  warld-foUowing  Deraas,  like  him  they  c^ 
Sergeant  Bothwell,  that  makes  every  wife's  plack  and  her 
meal-ark  his  ain ;  neither  your  carabines,  nor  your  pistol^, 
nor  your  broadswords,  nor  your  horses,  nor  your  saddles^ 
bridles,  surcinglea,  nose-bagsv.  nor  martingales,  shall  resist  the 
arrows  that  are  whetted  and  thebow  that  is  bent  against  yam! " 

»"  That  shall  they  never,  I  trow,"  echoed.  Mause  ;  "  castaways, 
.are  they  ilk  ane  o'  them — besoms  of  destruction,  lit  only  to' 
be  flung  into  the  fire  when  they  have  sweepit  the  filtii  outo' 
the  Temple — whips  of  small  cords,  knotted  for  the  ohaBtiso 
menl  of  those  wha  like  their  warldly  gudes  and  gear  better 
■■Aa/j  the  Cross  or  tht:  Covenant,  but  whtnri  I'ha.X  '«3i\0.a  &^;>n&, 
Jpest  to  mak^  latchets  to  the  dei\'s  brogvies ." 
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"Fiend  hae  me,"  said  Cuddie,  addressing  himself  to 
Morton,  "  if  I  dinna  think  our  mither  preaches  as  weel  as  the 
minister  1 — But  it's  a  sair  pity  o*  his  hoast,  for  it  aye  comes 
on  just  when  he*s  at  the  best  o't,  and  that  lang  routing  he 
made  air  this  morning,  is  sair  again  him  too— Deil  an  I  care 
if  he  wad  roar  her  dumb,  and  then  he  wad  hae't  a'  to  answer 
for  himsell — It's  lucky  the  road's  rough,  and  the  troopers  are 
no  taking  muckle  tent  to  what  they  say,  wi'  the  rattling  o'  the 
horses'  feet;  but  an  we  were  anes  on  saft  grund,  we'll  hear 
news  o'  a'  this." 

Cuddie's  conjectures  were  but  too  true.  The  words  of 
the  prisoners  had  not  been  much  attended  to  while  drowned 
by  the  clang  of  horses'  hoofs  on  a  rough  and  stony  road; 
but  they  now  entered  upon  the  moorlands,  where  the  testimony 
of  the  two  zealous  captives  lacked  this  saving  accompaniment. 
And,  accordingly,  no  sooner  had  their  steeds  begun  to  tread 
heath  and  green  sward,  and  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  had 
again  raised  his  voice  with,  "  Also  I  uplift  my  voice  like  that 
of  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness " 

"And  I  mine,"  had  issued  from  Mause,  "like  a  sparrow 
on  the  house-tops " 

When  "Hollo,  ho!"  cried  the  corporal  from  the  rear; 
"  rein  up  your  tongues,  the  devil  blister  them,  or  I'll  clap  a 
martingale  on  them." 

"I  will  not  i>eace  at  the  commands  of  the  profane," 
said  Gabriel. 

"Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mause,  "for  the  bidding  of  no 
earthly  potsherd,  though  it  be  painted  as  red  as  a  brick  from 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  ca'  itsell  a  corporal." 

"  Halliday,"  cried  the  corporal,  "  hast  got  never  a  gag  about 
thee,  man  ? — ^We  must  stop  their  mouths  before  they  talk  us 
all  dead." 

Ere  any  answer  could  be  made,  ox  ^xv^  "^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^i 
sequence  of  the  corporaVs  motion,  a.  dx^sJ^o^^  5g^cjs^^     ^ 
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Sergeant  Bothweii,  who  was  considerably  a-head  of  the  party 
he  commanded.  On  hearing  the  ocders  which  he  barooght, 
Bothweii  instantly  rode  back  to  the  head  of  his  party,  ordered 
them  to  close  their  files,  to  mend  their  pace,  and  to  move  with 
silence  and  precaution,  as  they  would  soon  be  in  presence  of 
the  enemy. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Quantum  in  nobis^  we've  thought  good 
To  save  the  expense  of  Christian  blood, 
And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  treaty,  and  accommodation, 
Can  end  ^e  quarrel,  and  compose 
This  bloody  duel  without  blows. 

Butler. 

The  increased  pace  of  the  party  of  horsemen  soon  took  away 
from  their  zealous  captives  the  breath,  if  not  the  inclination, 
necessary  for  holding  forth.  They  had  now  for  mixe  than  a 
mile  got  free  of  the  woodlands,  miiose  broken  glades  had,  for 
some  time,  aocompanied  them  ^iber  they  had  left  the  woods 
of  Tillietudlem.  A  few  birches  and  oaks  still  feathered  the 
narrow  ravines,  or  occupied  in  dwarf-clusters  the  h<^ow 
plaints  of  the  iaK>or.  But  these  were  gradually  disappearing ; 
and  a  wide  and  waste  country  lay  before  them,  swelling  into 
hare  hills  of  dark  heath,  intersected  by  deep  gullies ;  being 
the  passages  by  which  torrents  forced  their  course  in  winter, 
and  during,  summer  the  disproportibned  channels  for 
diminutive  rivulets  tibat  winded  their  puny  way  among  heaps 
of  stones  and  gravel,  the  eflfects  and  tokens  of  their  winter 
fiuy ; — like  so  many  qoendtiirifts  dwindled  dotwii  1^  the 
•consequeQces  of  former  excesses  9xA  extravagance.  This 
desolate  region  seemed  to  extend  farther  than  the  ^  could 
^ch,  Without  gjmnieur,  without  even  thft  di^ty  ai  xwwaxvXacLtv 
^Idaess,  yet  striking,  from  the  hnge  pcopwAock  ^^isSti  'ii 
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seemed  to  bear  to  such  more  fevoured  spots  of  the  country 
a5  were  adapted  to  cujcttvation,  and  fitted  for  the  support  of 
man;  and  thereby  impressing  irresistibly  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  anompotenoe  of  nature,  and  the 
comparatiYe  inefficacy  of  the  boasted  means  of  ameiioration 
which  mzxi  is  capable  of  opposing  to  the  disadvantages  of 
climate  aiid  soil 

It  is  a  remarkable  effect  of  such  extensive  wastes,  that  they 
impose  an  idea  of  soHtude  even  upon  those  who-  travel  through 
them  in  considerable  numbers ;  so  much  is  the  imagination 
affected  by  the  disproportiosi  between  the  desert  around  and 
the  party  who  are  traversing  it»  Thus  the  members  of  a 
caravan  vf  a  thousand  souls  may  feel,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa 
or  Arabia,  a  sense  of  loneliness  unknown  to  the  individual 
traveller,  whose  solitary  course  is  through  a  thriving  and 
cultivated  country. 

It  was  not^  therefore,  without  a  peculiar  feeling  of  emotion, 
that  Morton  behdd,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the 
body  of  the  cavafary  to  which  his  escort  belonged,  creeping  up 
a  steep  and  winding  path  which  ascended  from  the  more 
level  moor  into  the  hills.  Their  numbers,  which  appeared 
formidable  when  they  crowded  through  narrow  roads,  and 
seemed  m.ultiplied  by  a^>pearing  partially,  and  at  different 
points,  among  the  treesi,  were  now  apparently  diminished  by 
being  exposed  at  once  to  view,  and  in  a  landscape  whose 
extent  bore  such  immense  proportion  to  the  colmnns  c^ 
horses  and  men,  wiiich,  showing  more  like  a  drove  of  black 
cattle  than  a  body  of  soldiers,  crawled  slowly  along  the  face 
of  the  hill,  their  foorce  and  their  numbers,  seeming  trifling 
and  contemptible. 

"Surely,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  "a  handful  of  resolute 
men  may  defend  any  defile  in  Vbe;^  rcrf3SQx*2CEc«.^i^^ss^^si^>^ 
a  smali  force  as  this  is,  provWang  ^al  V'ofcxt  \soaNiss:^>s*^^s=^ 
to  their  enthusiasm." 
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[  While  he  made  these  reflections,  the  rapid  movement  of 
■'flie  horsemen  who  guarded  him,  soon  traversed  the  space 
which  divided  thera  from  their  companions ;  and  ere  the 
front  of  Claverhouse's  column  had  gained  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  they  had  been  seen  ascending,  Bothwell,  with  his 
rear-guard  and  prisoners,  had  united  himself,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  main  body  led  by  his  commander.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  road,  which  was  in  some  places  steep,  and  in 
others  boggy,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  column,  especially 
in  the  rear;  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body,  in  many 
instances,  poached  up  the  swamps  through  which  they  passed, 
and  rendered  them  so  deep,  that  the  last  of  their  followers 
were  forced  to  leave  the  beaten  path,  and  find  safer  passage 
where  they  could. 

On  these  occasions,  the  distresses  of  the  Reverend  Gabriel 
Ketlledrummle  and  of  Mause  Headrigg,  were  considerably 
augmented,  as  the  brutal  troopers,  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  compelled  them  at  all  risks  which  such  inexperienced 
riders  were  likely  to  incur,  to  leap  their  horses  over  drains 
and  gullies,  or  to  push  them  through  morasses  and  swamps. 

"  Through  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  have  luppen  ower  a  wall," 
cried  poor  Mause,  as  her  horse  was,  by  her  rude  attendants, 
brought  up  to  leap  the  turf  enclosure  of  a  deserted  fold,  in 
which  feat  her  curch  flew  off,  leaving  her  grey  hairs  uncovered. 

"  I  am  sunk  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing — I 
am  come  into  deep  waters  where  the  floods  overflow  me," 
exclaimed  Kettlednimmie,  as  the  charger  on  which  he  was 
mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-head,  as 
the  springs  are  called  which  supply  the  marshes,  the  sable 
streams  beneath  spouting  over  the  face  and  person  of  the 
captive  preacher. 

These  exclamations  excited  shouts  of  laughter  among  their 
military  attendants ;  but  events  soon  occuiied"«tLVi\\tenie,tei 
*^  aJl  sufficiently  serious.  .^^ 
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The  leading  files  of  the  regiment  had  nearly  attained  the 
brow  of  the  steep  hill  we  have  mentioned,  when  two  or  three 
horsemen,  speedily  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  their  own 
advanced  guard,  who  had  acted  as  a  patrol,  appeared  returning 
at  full  gallop,  their  horses  much  blown,  and  the  men  apparently 
in  a  disordered  flight.  They  were  followed  upon  the  spur  by 
five  or  six  riders,  well  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  who  halted 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  observing  the  approach  of  the 
Life-Guards.  One  or  two  who  had  carabines  dismounted, 
and,  taking  a  leisurely  and  deliberate  aim  at  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  regiment,  discharged  their  pieces,  by  which  two 
troopers  were  wounded,  one  severely.  They  then  mounted 
their  horses,  and  disappeared  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  re- 
treating with  so  much  coolness  as  evidently  showed,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  were  undismayed  by  the  approach  of  so 
considerable  a  force  as  was  moving  against  them,  and  conscious, 
on  the  other,  that  they  were  supported  by  numbers  sufficient 
for  their  protection.  This  incident  occasioned  a  halt  through 
the  whole  body  of  cavalry;  and  while  Claverhouse  himself 
received  the  report  of  his  advanced  guard,  which  had  been 
thus  driven  back  upon  the  main  body.  Lord  Evandale 
advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  which  the  enemy's 
horsemen  had  retired,  and  Major  Allan,  Cornet  Grahame, 
and  the  other  officers,  employed  themselves  in  extricating  the 
regiment  from  the  broken  ground,  and  drawing  them  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  in  two  lines,  the  one  to  support  the  other. 

The  word  was  then  given  to  advance ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  first  lines  stood  on  the  brow  and  commanded  the  prospect 
on  the  other  side.  The  second  line  closed  upon  them,  and 
also  the  rear-guard  with  the  prisoners ;  so  that  Morton  and  his 
companions  in  captivity  could,  in  like  manner,  see  the  form 
of  opposition  which  was  now  offered  to  the  farther  ijro^e&s. 
of  their  cdcptors. 

The  brow  of  the  hill,  on  wYucVv  \^e  xo-jii  \:\W^xsax^^"^^ 
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now  drawn  up,  sloped  downwards  (on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  which  they  had  asceiMied)  with  a  gentle  declivity,  for 
mor<;  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  presented  grourid,  which, 
though  unequal  in  some  places,  was  not  altogether  unfci.vour- 
able  for  the  manceuvres  of  cavalry',  until  near  the  bottom, 
when  the  slope  terminated  in  a  marshy  level,  traversed  through 
its  whcde  length  by  what  seemed  either  a  natural  gully,  or  a 
deep  artificial  drain,  the  sides  of  which  were  broken  by  springs, 
trenches  filled  with  water,  out  of  which  peats  and  turf  had 
been  dug,  and  here  and  there  by  some  straggling  thickets  of 
aiders  which  loved  the  moistness  so  well,  that  they  continued 
to  live  as  bushes,  although  too  much  dwarfed  by  the  sour  soil 
and  the  stagnant  bt^-water  to  ascend  into  trees.  Beyond  this 
ditch,  or  gully,  the  ground  aiose  into  a  second  heathy  swell, 
or  rather  hill,  near  to  the  foot  of  which,  and  as  if  with  the 
object  of  defending  the  broken  ground  and  ditch  that  covered 
their  front,  the  body  of  insurgents  appeared  to  be  drawn  up 
with  the  purpose  of  abiding  battle. 

Their  infantry  was  divided  into  three  lines.  The  first, 
tolerably  provided  with  fire-arms,  were  advanced  almost  close 
to  the  verge  of  the  bog,  so  that  their  fire  m\ist  necessarily 
annoy  the  royal  cavalry  as  they  descended  the  opposite  hill, 
the  whole  fixint  of  which  was  exposed,  and  would  probably  be 
yet  more  fatal  if  they  attempted  to  cross  the  morass.  Behind 
this  first  line  was  a  body  of  pikemen,  designed  for  their 
support  in  case  the  dragoons  should  force  the  passage  of  the 
marsh.  In  their  rear  was  their  third  Ime,  consisting  of 
countrymen  armed  with  scythes  set  straight  on  poles,  hay- 
forks, spits,  clubs,  goads,  fish-spears,  and  such  other  rustic 
implements  as  hasty  resentment  had  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  war.  On  each  flank  of  the  infantry',  but  a  little 
backward  from  the  bog,  as  if  to  allow  themselves  dry  and 
.•sound  ground  H-Jjcreon  to  act  in  case  their  enemies  should 
Jaree  the  pass,  there  tras  drawn  up  a  siaai\  \)qA7  oS  c^^T, 
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who  were^  in  general,  but  indifferently  amted^  and  worse 
mounted^  but  full  of  zeal  fear  the  cause^  being  chiefly  either 
landholders  of  small  property,  or  farmers  of  the  better  class» 
whose  means  eaaabkd  them  to  serve  00  horsdDack.  A  few  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  driving  back  the  advanced 
guard  of  die  roDratists^  mi^t  now  be  seen  returning  slowly 
towards  their  own  squadrons.  These  were  the  only  individuals 
of  the  insurgent  army  which  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  All 
the  others  stood  firm  and  motionless,  as  the  grey  stones  that 
lay  scattered  on  the  heath  around  them. 

The  total  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about 
a  thousand  men  j  but  of  these  there  were  scarce  a  hundred 
cavalry,  nor  were  the  half  of  them  even  tolerably  armed.  The 
strength  of  their  position,  however,  the  sense  of  their  having 
taken  a  desperate  step,  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  but, 
above  all,  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm,  were  the  means  on 
which  their  leaders  reckoned,  for  supplying  the  want  of  arms, 
equipage,  and  military  discipline. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  that  rose  above  the  array  of  battle 
which  they  had  adopted,  were  seen  the  women  and  even  the 
children,  whom  zeal,  opposed  to  persecution,  had  driven  into 
the  wilderness.  They  seemed  stationed  there  to  be  spectators 
of  the  engagement,  by  which  their  own  fate,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  parents,  husbands,  and  sons,  was  to  be  decided. 
Like  the  females  of  the  ancient  German  tribes,  the  shrill  cries 
which  they  raised,  when  they  beheld  the  glittering  ranks  of 
their  enemy  appear  on  the  brow  of  the  opposing  eminence, 
acted  as  an  inoentire  to  their  relatives  to  fight  to  the  last  in 
defence  of  that  which  was  dearest  to  them.  Such  exhortations 
seemed  to  have  their  full  and  emphatic  effect:  for  a  wild 
halloo,  which  went  from  rank  to  rank  on  the  appearance  of 
the  soldiers,  intimated  the  resolution  of  tha  vw^jstsj^a^^'v.^'^j^^^ 
to  the  \tnermo6X. 
As  the  horsemen  halted  t\ie\T  \\nes  c«v  >^^^  ^^^^  "^"^  '^'^ 


their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  sounded  a  bold  and  warlike 
flourish  of  menace  and  defiance,  that  rang  along  the  waste 
like  the  shrill  summons  of  a  destroying  angel.  The  wanderers, 
in  answer,  united  their  voices,  and  sent  forth,  in  solemn 
modulation,  the  two  first  verses  of  the  seventy-sixth  Psalm, 
^L  according  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  : 


"  In  Judah's  land  God  is  well  known, 
His  name's  in  Isiael  great : 
In  Salem  is  his  labemacle, 
In  Zion  is  his  seat 

"  There  anows  of  the  bow  he  brake, 
The  shield,  the  swoid,  the  wai. 
More  glorious  thou  than  hills  of  prey. 
More  excellent  art  fcr," 


A  shout, 
of  the  Stan, 
resumed  bj 
Assyrians  a 
contest : — 


rather  a  solemn  acclamation,  attended  the  close 
iza ;  and  after  a  dead  pause,  the  second  verse  was 
f  the  insurgents,  who  applied  the  destruction  of  the 
IS  prophetical  of  the  issue  of  their  own  impeiK 

"  Those  that  were  stout  of  heart  arc  spoil'd. 
They  slept  their  sleep  oultighl ; 
Aod  none  of  those  their  hands  did  lind, 
That  were  the  men  of  might. 

"When  thy  rebuke,  O  Jacob's  God, 
Hod  forth  against  them  past. 
Their  horses  and  their  chariots  both 
Were  in  a  deep  sleep  cast," 


There  was  another  acclamation,  which  was  followed  by  t! 
nost  profound  silence. 
While  these  solemn  sounds,  accented  by  a  thousand  voices, 
;  prolonged  amongst  the  waste  hills,  Claverhouse  looked 
with  great  attention  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  order  of  battle 
trA/c/i  the  wanderers  had  adopted,  and  in  which  tiiev  deter- 
~''""  '  '  iatilt, 
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"  The  churls,"  he  said,  "  must  have  some  old  soldiers  with 
them ;  it  was  no  rustic  that  made  choice  of  that  ground." 

"  Burley  is  said  to  be  with  them  for  certain,"  answered  Lord 
Evandale,  "  and  also  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  Paton  of  Meadow- 
head,  Cleland,  and  some  other  men  of  military  skill" 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  from  the  style  in 
which  these  detached  horsemen  leapt  their  horses  over  the 
ditch,  as  they  returned  to  their  position.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  there  were  a  few  roundheaded  troopers  amongst  them, 
the  true  spawn  of  the  old  Covenant.  We  must  manage  this 
matter  warily  as  well  as  boldly.  Evandale,  let  the  officers 
come  to  this  knoll." 

He  moved  to  a  small  moss-grown  cairn,  probably  the 
resting-place  of  some  Celtic  chief  of  other  times,  and  the  call 
of  "  Officers  to  the  front,"  soon  brought  them  around  their 
commander. 

"  I  do  not  call  you  around  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Claver- 
house, "  in  the  formal  capacity  of  a  council  of  war,  for  I  will 
never  turn  over  on  others  the  responsibility  which  my  rank 
imposes  on  myself.  I  only  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinions, 
reserving  to  myself,  as  most  men  do  when  they  ask  advice, 
the  liberty  of  following  my  own. — What  say  you.  Cornet 
Grahame  ?  Shall  we  attack  these  fellows  who  are  bellowing 
yonder?  You  are  youngest  and  hottest,  and  therefore  will 
speak  first  whether  I  will  or  no." 

"  Then,"  said  Cornet  Grahame,  "  while  I  have  the  honour 
to  carry  the  standard  of  the  Life-Guards,  it  shall  never,  with 
my  will,  retreat  before  rebels.  I  say,  charge,  in  God's  name 
and  the  King's  ! " 

"  And  what  say  you,  Allan  ?  "  continued  Claverhouse,  "  for 
Evandale  is  so  modest,  we  shall  never  get  him  to  speak  till 
you  have  said  what  you  have  to  say  " 

''These  fellows,"  said  Major  AWaiv^^xv  oVi.  w^^x^^  ^'^^^ 
of  experience,  "are  three  or  four  lo  otve— \  ^o\^^  ^"^^  "^^ 
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that  much  upon  a  fair  field,  but  they  are  posted  in  a  very 
formidable  strength,  and  show  no  inclination  to  quit  it.  I 
therefore  think,  with  deference  to  Comet  Grahanie's  opinion, 

that  we  should  driw  back  to  TiUietudlem,  occupy  the  pas 
between  the  hills  and  the  open  country,  and  send  for  rein- 
Ibrceraents  to  my  Lord  Ross,  who  ia  lying  at  Glasgow  with  a 
regiment  of  infantry.  In  this  way  we  should  cut  them  off 
from  the  Strath  of  Clyde,  and  either  compel  them  to  come 
out  of  their  stronghold,  and  give  us  battle  on  fair  terms,  or,  if 
they  remain  here,  we  will  attack  them  so  soon  as  our  infantry 
has  joined  us,  and  enabled  us  to  act  with  effect  among  these 
ditches,  bogs,  and  quagmires." 

"  Pshaw  I "  said  the  young  Cornet,  "  what  signifies  strong 
ground,  when  it  is  only  held  by  a  crew  of  canting,  psalm- 
singing  old  women  ?  " 

"  A  man  may  fight  ne%-er  the  worse,"  retorted  Major  Allan, 
"for  honouring  both  his  Bible  and  Psalter.  These  fellows 
will  prove  as  stubborn  as  steel ;  I  know  them  of  old," 

"Their  nasal  psalmody,"  said  the  Cornet,  "reminds  our 
Majot  of  the  race  of  Dunbar." 

"  Had  you  been  at  that  race,  young  man,"  retorted  Allan, 
Vyou  would  liave  wanted  nothing  to  rranind  you  of  it  for  the 

igest  day  you  have  to  live." 
Hush,  hush,  gentlemen,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  these  are 
untimely  repartees. — I  should  like  your  advice  well.  Major 
Allan,  had  our  rascally  patrols  (whom  I  will  see  duly  punished) 
brought  us  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  numbers  and 
position.  But  having  once  presented  ourselves  before  them 
in  line,  the  retreat  of  the  Life-Guards  would  argue  gross 
timidity,  and  be  the  general  signal  for  insurrection  thnaughout 
the  west.  In  which  case,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  assist- 
ance from  my  Lord  Ross,  I  promise  you  I  should  have  great 
ipprehensions  of  his  being  cut  off  before  we  can  join  him,  or 
?  "*.     A  retreat  rt'ould  have  quite  the  same  ^a-tuX  eSfcc'.'aym. 
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the  king's  cause  as  the  loss  of  a  battle — and  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  risk  or  of  safety  it  might  make  with  respect  to  our- 
selves, that,  I  am  sure,  no  gentleman  thinks  a  moment  about 
There  must  be  some  gorges  oar  passes  in  the  morass  through 
whi<±  we  can  force  our  way;  and,  were  we  once  on  finn 
ground,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  in  the  Life-Guards  who 
supposes  our  squadrons,  though  so  weak  in  numbers,  are 
unable  to  trample  into  dust  twice  the  number  of  these  un- 
practised downs* — ^What  say  you,  my  Lord  Evandale?" 

"  I  humbly  think,"  said  Lord  Bvandale,  "  that,  go  the  day 
how  it  will,  it  must  be  a  bloody  one ;  and  that  we  shall  k)8e 
many  brave  fellows,  and  probably  be  obliged  to  slaughter  a 
great  number  of  these  misguided  men,  who,  after  all,  are 
Scotchmen  and  subjects  of  King  Charles,  as  well  as  we  ara" 

"Rebeh!  rebels  1  and  undeserving  the  name  either  of 
Scotchmen  or  of  subjects,"  said  Claverhouse;  "but  come, 
my  lord,  what  does  your  opinion  point  at  ?  " 

"To  enter  into  a  treaty  with  these  ignorant  and  misled 
men,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

"A  treaty!  and  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their  hands? 
Never  while  I  Hve,*  answered  his  commander. 

"At  least  send  a  trumpet  and  flag  of  truce,  summoning 
them  to  lay  down  their  weapons  and  disperse,"  said  Lord 
Evandale,  "upon  proiiiise  of  a  free  pardon — I  have  always 
heard,  that  had  that  been  done  before  the  battle  of  Pentland 
hills,  much  blood  might  have  been  saved." 

"Well,"  said  Claverhouse,  "and  who  the  devil  do  you 
think  would  carry  a  summons  to  these  headstrong  and 
desperate  fanatics?  They  acknowledge  no  laws  of  war. 
Their  leaders,  who  have  been  all  most  active  in  the  murder 
of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  fight  with  a  rope  round 
their  necks,  and  are  likely  to  kill  the  messenger,  were  it  but 
to  dip  their  followers  in  \oya\  \Aoo^,  ^xA  \a  ^snsJ^^  "^^ss^  -^^ 
desperate  of  pardon  as  themseVves?' 
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"  I  wis  go  mjneif,''  said  Evvidale,  "  if  jvn  win  permit  ineL 
I  have  often  risked  my  bk>od  to  spSl  that  of  otheis,  let  me 
do  to  now  in  order  to  aave  btcman  Uoes." 

"Vou  shall  not  go  on  such  an  enand,  my  lord,"  said 
Oaverhouse:  "jrour  tank  and  situation  render  your  safety 
of  loo  ranch  consequence  to  the  ramniry  in  an  age  when 
good  principles  are  so  rare. — Here's  my  brother's  son  Dick 
Grahame,  who  Tears  shot  or  steel  as  little  as  if  the  devil  had 
given  him  armour  of  proof  against  it,  as  the  bnatics  say  he 
has  given  to  his  nncle.*  He  shaD  take  a  Sag  of  triKC  and  a 
trumpet,  and  ride  down  to  the  edge  of  the  mora^  Co  summon 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse," 

"With  all  my  soul.  Colonel,"  answered  the  C<Hnet;  "and 
m  tie  my  cravat  on  a  pike  to  serve  for  a  white  flag — the 
rascals  never  saw  such  a  pennon  of  Flanders  lace  in  their 
lives  before." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Evandale,  while  the  yoimg  officer 
prepared  for  hia  expedition,  "this  young  gentleman  is  your 
nephew  and  your  apparent  heir ;  for  God's  sake,  permit  me 
to  go.     It  was  my  counsel,  and  I  ought  to  stand  the  risk." 

"Were  he  my  only  son,"  said  Claverhouse,  "this  is  no 
cause  and  no  time  to  spare  him.  I  hope  my  private  afiec- 
tions  will  never  interfere  with  my  public  duty.  If  Dick 
Grahame  falls,  the  loss  is  chiefly  mine ;  were  your  lordship  to 
die,  the  King  and  country  would  be  the  suliferers.— Come, 
gentlemen,  each  to  his  post.  If  our  summons  is  unfavour- 
ably received,  we  will  instantly  attack ;  and,  as  the  old 
rScottish  blazon  has  it,  God  shaw  the  right  1 " 
■  Note  IX.— Comet  Gnhamc 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
Haod  cnlHtKie  sad  <M  iron  moig. 

CoKSST  Rkhakd  GitAHJixE  descended  the  luU^  bemngin 
his  huid  the  extenqxve  flag  of  tiuce»  «ad  nyiking  his 
managed  hoise  keep  tune  l^  bounds  «ad  cmrets  to  die  tune 
ufaich  he  whisded.  The  tnimpeler  followed.  Five  or  six 
hofsemen.  hmpg  something  the  af^peaunurice  of  olJhcatS) 
detJHcfaed  themsdres  from  each  flank  of  the  Presbvterian 
aimy,  and,  meting  in  the  centre^  a{^Mtoached  the  ditch  which 
divided  die  hcdfow  as  near  as  the  morass  would  permit 
Towards  this  group,  but  keeping  the  opposite  side  of  the 
swamp,  Comet  Giahame  directed  his  horse^  his  motions  being 
now  die  oonqucuous  object  of  attention  to  both  armies ;  and, 
widiout  dii^Moagement  to  the  courage  of  either,  it  is  probable 
there  was  a  general  wish  on  both  sides  that  this  embassy 
mi^t  save  the  risks  and  bloodshed  of  the  impending  conflict 

When  he  had  airived  right  opposite  to  those,  who^  by  their 
advancing  to  receive  his  message^  seemed  to  take  upon  them- 
selves as  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  Comet  Grahame  com- 
manded his  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley.  The  insurgents 
having  no  instrument  of  martial  music  wherewith  to  make 
the  appropriate  reply,  one  of  their  number  called  out  with  a 
loud,  strong  voice,  demanding  to  know  why  he  approached 
their  leaguer. 

"To  summon  you  in  the  King's  name,  and  in  that  of 
Colonel  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  specially  commissions^ 
by  the  right  honourable  Privy  Council  of  Scotlaiui,''  answertn) 
the  Comet,  "  to  lay  down  your  axms^  mA  ^"sik^s^  >^^\v^s:?«?<3^ 
whom  ye  have  led  into  rebellion,  contrao^  V^  ^^\^^«^  v2&.v^v>v 
of  the  King,  and  of  the  country,** 
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"Return  to  them  that  sent  thee,"  said  the  insurgent  leader, 

»"  and  tell  them  that  we  are  this  day  in  arms  for  a  broken 
Covenant  and  a  persecuted  Kirk ;  tell  them  that  we  renounce 
the  hcentioua  and  perjured  Charles  Stewart,  whom  you  call 
king,  even  as  he  renounced  the  Covenant,  after  having  once 
■and  again  sworn  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  all 
ibe  ends  thereof,  really,  constaotly,  and  sincerely,  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  having  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the 
CoFensint,  and  no  friends  but  its  friends.  Whereas,  far  from 
keeping  the  oath  he  had  called  God  and  angels  to  witness, 
his  first  step,  after  his  incoming  into  these  kingdoms,  was  the 
fearful  grasping  at  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  by  that 
hideous  Act  of  Supremacy,  together  with  his  expulaing,  without 
summons,  libel,  or  process  of  law,  hundreds  of  femous  faithful 
preachers,  thereby  wringing  the  bread  of  life  out  of  the  mouth 
of  hungry,  poor  creatures,  and  forcibly  cramming  their  throats 
with  the  lifeless,  saltless,  foisonless,  lukewarm  dnimmock  of 
tile  fourteen  feise  prelates,  and  their  sycophantic,  formal, 
I  carnal,  scandalous  creature-curates." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,"  answered  the  officer, 
**but  to  know,  in  one  word,  if  you  ^vili  disperse  yourselves, 
on  condition  of  a  free  pardon  to  all  but  the  murderers  of  the 
late  Arclibishop  of  St.  Andrews;  or  whether  you  will  abide 
the  attack  of  his  majesty's  forces,  which  will  instantly  advance 
Kwpon  you." 

"In  one  word,"  then  answered  the  spdcesman,  "we  are 
ere  with  our  swords  on  our  thighs,  as  men  that  watch  in  the 
f  night.     We  will  take  one  part  and  portion  together,  as  brethren 
►  in  righteousness.    Whosoever  assails  us  in  our  good  cause,  his 
\  Uood  be  on  his  own  head.     So  return  to  them  that  sent  thee, 
md  God  give  them  and  thee  a  sight  of  the  evil  of  your  ways  i " 
"Is  not  your  name,"  said  the  Comet,  who  began  to  re- 
coJitict  having  seen  the  person  whom  he  Nras  TiiW*  ^wiiswj, 
"""■   "John  Balfour  of  Burley  i  "  „^^ 
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**  And  if  it  be,"  said  the  spokesman,  "hast  thou  aught  to 
say  against  it  ?  " 

"Only,**  said  the  Cornet,  "ti»t,  as  you  are  cxckided  from 
pardon  in  the  name  of  the  Kmg  and  off  my  commanding 
otiBcer,  it  is  to  these  country  people,  and  not  to  you,  that  I 
oflfer  it ;  and  it  is  not  with  you,  or  such  as  you,  that  I  am 
sent  to  treat.'' 

"Thou  art  a  young  soldier,  friend,*'  said  Burley,  "and 
scant  weli  ieamed  in  diy  trade,  or  thou  wouldst  know  that 
the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  cannot  treat  with  the  army  bat 
through  their  offficers ;  and  that  if  lie  presume  to  do  otherwise, 
he  fcwfeits  his  safe<onduct." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Burley  unslung  his  carabine, 
and  hekl  it  in  readiness. 

^'  I  a<m  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  by  the  menaces  of  a  murderer,"  said  Cornet  Giahame. 
'^  Hear  me,  good  people ;  I  prodaim  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  of  my  commanding  officer,  full  and  free  pardon  to  all, 
exoeptrng ^ 

"  I  give  thee  fair  wamii^,"  said  Burley,  presenting  his  piece. 

^  A  free  pardon  tx>  all,*'  -continued  the  young  officer,  still 
addressing  the  body  of  the  insuigents — "  to  all  but " 

""Then  tlie  Lord  grant  grace  to  thy  soul — amen]"  said 
Burley. 

With  these  words  he  fired,  and  Comet  Ridiard  Grahame 
dropped  from  his  horse.  The  shot  was  mortaiL  The  un- 
fortunajte  young  gentleman  had  only  strength  txD  turn  himself 
on  the  ground  and  nautter  forth,  "  My  poor  mother ! "  when 
life  fiDTSook  him  in  the  effort  His  startled  hoarse  fied  back 
to  the  regiment  at  the  gallop,  as  did  his  scaroe  less  affrighted 
attendant 

"What  have  you  done?"   said  oxwfc  dL  ^^<3vs£^  \sw:5^^ 
officers,  'vvvK 

''M7  duty/' said  Balfour,  fimiy-     **\&Vctvo\.^>2«^^^-^  ^ 
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shall  be  zealous  even  to  slaying  ?     Let  those  who  dare,  now 
venture  to  speak  of  truce  or  pardon  !  "  * 

Claverhouse  saw  his  nephew  fall.  He  turned  his  eye  on 
Evandale,  while  a  transitory  glance  of  indescribable  emotion 
disturbed,  for  a  second's  space,  the  serenity  of  his  features, 
and  briefly  said,  "  You  see  the  event." 

"  I  will  avenge  him  or  die  I "  exclaimed  Evandale ;  and, 
putting  his  horse  into  motion,  rode  furiously  down  the  hill, 
followed  by  his  own  troop,  and  that  of  the  deceased  Comet, 
which  broke  down  without  orders ;  and,  each  striving  to  be 
the  foremost  to  revenge  their  young  officer,  their  ranks  soon 
fell  into  confusion.  These  forces  formed  the  first  line  of  the 
royalists.  It  was  in  vain  that  Claverhouse  exclaimed,  "  Halt ! 
hah!  this  rashness  will  undo  us."  It  was  all  that  he  could 
accomplish,  by  galloping  along  the  second  line,  entreating, 
commanding,  and  even  menacing  the  men  with  his  sword, 
that  he  could  restrain  them  from  following  an  example  so 
contagious. 

"  Allan,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  rendered  the  men  in 
some  degree  more  steady,  "  lead  them  slowly  down  the  hill  to 
support  Lord  Evandale,  who  is  about  to  need  it  very  much. 

L — Bothwell,  thou  art  a  cool  and  a  daring  fellow " 

l>    "Ay,"  muttered  Bothwell,  "you  can  remember  that  in  a 
I  moment  like  this." 

"  Lead  ten  file  up  the  hollow  to  the  right,"  continued  his 
commanding  officer,  "and  try  every  means  to  get  through 
the  bog ;  then  form  and  charge  the  rebels  in  flank  and  tear, 
while  they  are  engaged  with  us  in  front." 

Bothwell  made  a  signal  of  intelligence  and  obedience,  and 
[  faioved  off  with  his  party  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Meantime,  the  disaster  which  Claverhouse  had  apprehended, 
j  did  not  fail  to  take  place.  The  troopers,  who,  with  Lord 
\Mvanda\e,  had  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  soon  found 

■  rv  — Cornel  GtaWme.  i^^_ 
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their  disorderly  career  interrupted  by  the  impracticable  char** 
act er  of' the  ground.  Some  stuck  fast  in  the  morass  as  they 
attempted  to  struggle  through,  some  ^recoiled  from  the  attempt 
and  remained  on  the  brink,  others  dispersed  to  seek  a  more 
favourable  place  to  pass^  the  swamp;  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  of  which  the  foremost 
rank  knelt,  the  second  stooped,  and  the  third  stood  upright; 
poured  in  a  close  and  destructive  fire  that  emptied  at  least  a 
score  of  saddles,  and  increased  tenfold  the  disorder  into  which 
the  horsemen  had  fallen.  Lord  Evandale,  in  the  meantime, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  few  well-mounted,  men,  had  been  able 
to  clear  the.  ditch,  but  was^  no*  sooner  across  than  he  was 
charged  by  the  left  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  en- 
couraged'by  the  small  number  of  opponents  ^  that  had  made 
their- way  throu^  the  broken  ground^  set  upon- them  with;  the 
utmost  fury,  crying^  "Woe,  woe  to  the  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tines! down  with  Dagon  and  all' his- adherents;  !'*^ 

The  young"  nobleman  fou^t  like  a  lionj  but*  most  of  his^ 
followers  were  killed;  and  he  himself;  could  not  have  escaped' 
the  same  fate  but  for  a  heavyjfire  of  carabines^  which  Clavei> 
housejjWho  had  now  advanced- with  the-  second  line  near  to 
the  ditch,  poured  so  effectually  upon  the  enemy,  that  both- 
horse  and'  foot  for  a  moments  began  to  shrink,  and  Lord'  Evan- 
dale,  disengaged  from  his- unequal;  combat^  and  finding  him*- 
self  nearly  alone,  took  the  opportunity  to  effect  his  retreat 
through  tiie  morass*  ,  But- notwithstanding  the  loss  they  had 
sustained:  by  Claverhouse's  first  fire^  the  insurgents  became 
soon  aware  that  the  advantage  of  numbers  and'  of  position 
were  so  decidedly  theirs j  that^  if  they  could  but  persist-  in 
making  a  brief  but  resolute  defence,  the  Life -Guards  must 
necessarily  be  dfef&atedi  Their  l^adfers;  flew  through  their 
ranks,  exhorting  t^iem'  to  standi  fitmj  and-  pointing  out  how 
efficacious  their  fire  must  be  where  both  men  and  horse  were 
exposed  to  it;  for  the  troopex^  aeioot^vcv^ \si  ^xis^ssw^.*^^^ 


^^phen  he  perceived  his  best  men  dropping  by  a  fire  which 
they  could  not  effe<;tual!y  return,  made  desperate  efforts  to 
pass  the  bog  at  various  points,  and  renew  the  battle  on  firm 
ground  and  fiercer  terms.  But  the  close  fire  of  the  insurgents, 
joined  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  pass,  foiled  his  attempts 
in  every  point. 

"  We  must  retreat,"  he  said  to  Evandale,  "  unless  Bothwell 
can  effect  a  diversion  in  our  favour.  In  the  meantime,  draw 
the  men  out  of  fire,  and  leave  skirmishers  behind  these  patches 
of  alder-bushes  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check." 

These  directions  being  accomplished,  the  appearance  of 
Bothwell  with  his  party  was  earnestly  expected.  But  Both- 
well  had  his  own  disadvantages  to  struggle  with.  His  detour 
to  the  right  had  not  escaped  the  penetrating  observation  of 
Burley,  who  made  a  corresponding  movement  with  the  left 
wing  of  the  mounted  insurgents,  so  that  when  Bothwell,  after 
riding  a  considerable  way  up  the  valley,  found  a  place  at 
which  the  bog  could  be  passed,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
he  perceived  he  was  still  in  front  of  a  superior  enemy.  His 
daring  character  was  in  no  degree  checked  by  this  unexpected 
opposition. 

"  Follow  rae,  my  lads  !  "  he  called  to  his  men  ;  "  never  let 
it  be  said  that  we  turned  our  backs  before  these  canting 
roundheads ! " 

With  that,  as  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  he 
shouted,  "  Bothwell  I  Bothwell !  "  and  throwing'  himself  into 
the  morass,  he  struggled  through  it  at  the  head  of  his  party, 
and  attacked  that  of  Burley  with  such  fury,  that  he  drove 
them  back  above  a  pistol-shot,  killing  three  men  with  his 
own  hand.  Burley,  perceiving  the  consequences  of  a  defeat 
on  this  point,  and  that  his  men,  though  more  numerous,  were 
inequa}  to  the  re^'ulars  in  using  their  arms  and  managing 
Worses,     threw    himself    across    Both'weU's    way. 
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attacked  him  hand  to  hand.  Each  of  the  combatants  was 
considered  as  the  champion  of  his  respective  party,  and  a 
result  ensued  more  usual  in  romance  than  in  real  story. 
Their  followers,  on  either  side,  instantly  paused,  and  looked 
on  as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  were  to  be  decided  by  the  event 
of  the  combat  between  these  two  redoubted  swordsmen. 
The  combatants  themselves  seemed  of  the  same  opinion ;  for, 
after  two  or  three  eager  cuts  and  pushes  had  been  exchanged, 
they  paused,  as  if  by  joint  consent,  to  recover  the  breath 
which  preceding  exertions  had  exhausted,  and  to  prepare  for 
a  duel  in  which  each  seemed  conscious  he  had  met  his  match. 

"You  are  the  murdering  villain,  Burley,"  said  Bothwell, 
griping  his  sword  firmly,  and  setting  his  teeth  close — "you 
escaped  me  once,  but "  (he  swore  an  oath  too  tremendous 
to  be  written  down) — "  thy  head  is  worth  its  weight  of  silver, 
and  it  shall  go  home  at  my  saddle-bow  or  my  saddle  shall  go 
home  empty  for  me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Burley,  with  stern  and  gloomy  deliberation, 
"I  am  that  John  Balfour,  who  promised  to  lay  thy  head 
where  thou  shouldst  never  lift  it  again ;  and  God  do  so  unto 
me,  and  more  also,  if  I  do  not  redeem  my  word  !  " 

"  Then  a  bed  of  heather,  or  a  thousand  merks ! "  said 
Bothwell,  striking  at  Burley  with  his  full  force. 

"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ! "  answered 
Balfour,  as  he  parried  and  returned  the  blow. 

There  have  seldom  met  two  combatants  more  equally 
matched  in  strength  of  body,  skill  in  the  management  of 
their  weapons  and  horses,  determined  courage,  and  unrelent- 
ing hostility.  After  exchanging  many  desperate  blows,  each 
receiving  and  inflicting  several  wounds,  though  of  no  great 
consequence,  they  grappled  together  as  if  with  the  desperate 
impatience  of  mortal  hate,  and  Bothwell,  seizing  his  enemy 
by  the  shoulder-belt,  while  the  grasp  of  Balfour  was  upon 
his  own  collar,  they  came  VveadVotv^  \.o  "^^  sg^s^cisv^.    '^^n^s:. 
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companions  of  Burley  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  were 
repelled  by  the  dragoons,  and  the  battle  became  again 
general.  But  nothing  could  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
combatants  from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to  unclose  the 
deadly  clasp  in  which  fthey  rolled  'together  on  the  ground, 
tearing,  struggling,  and  foaming,  with  the  inveteracy  of 
thorough-bred  bifU-dogs. 

Several  horses  passed  over 'them  in  the  melee  without  their 
quitting  hold  of  each  other,  until  the  sword-arm  of  Bothwell 
was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  charger.  He  then  relinquished 
his  grasp  with  a  deep  and  suppressed  -groan,  and  both  com- 
batants started  to  their  feet.  Bothwell's  right  hand  dropped 
helpless  by  his  side,  but  his  left  griped  to  the  place  where  his 
dagger  hung ;  it  had  escaped  from  the  sheath  in  the  Struggle, 
—and,  with  a  look  lof  mingled  rage  and  despair,  he  stood 
(totally  'defenceless,  as  Balfour,  with  a  laugh  of  savage  joy, 
flourished  his  sword  aloft,  and  then  passed  it  through  his 
adversary's  body.  Bothwell  .received  the  thrust  without 
felling — it  had  only  grazed  on  his  ribs.  iHe  attempted  no 
(farther  defence,  but,  looking  at  Burley  with. a  grin  of  deadly 
hatred,  exclaimed— "Base  peasant  Chur J,  thou  hast  spilt  the 
rblood  of  a  line  of  kings  ! " 

"  Die,  wretch  !— -die  ! "  said  "Balfour,  iredoubling  the  thrust 
yrith  better  aim;  and,  -setting  his  foot  on  /Bothwell's  body  as 
he  fell,  he  a  third  time  transfixed  him  with  his  sword. — "  Die, 
bloodthirsty  dog !  die  as  thou  hast  lived  ! — ^^die,  like  the 
beasts  that  perish — hoping  :nothing— believing  mothing — " 

"And  FEARING  nothii^!"  said  Bothwell,  collecting  the 
last  effort  of  respiration  to  utter  these  desperate  words,  and 
expiring  as  soon  as  they  'were  ispoken. 

To  catch  a  stray  horse  by  the  bridle,  throw  himself  upon  it, 

andTushito  the  assistantee  iof  »his  followers,  was,  with  Eurley, 

the  affair  of  a  moment.      And  as  the  ifall  of  Bothwell  had 

igi'ven   to  the  insurger^   flill   the  courag,e  oC  t«whicK  it  had 
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deprived'  his-  comrades,  the  issue:  of  this  partial  cpntest  did 
not  remain  long  undecided.  Several  soldiers  were  slain,  the 
rest  driven,  back  over  the  morasa  and  dispersed,  and  the 
victJorious  Bvu-ley,  with  his;  party^, crossed  it  in  their  turn,  to 
direct  against:  Claverhouse  the  very  manoeuvre  which  he  had 
instructed  Bothwell!  to  execute.  He  now  put  his  troop  in 
order,  with  the  view  of.  attacking  the  right  wing  of  the 
royalists;,  and,, sending- news  of  his  success:  to  the  main  body,, 
exhorted  them,  in.  the:  name  of  Heaven^  to  cross  the  marsh,, 
and  work  out  the  glorious  work  of  the  I;<ord  by  a-  general 
attack  upon  the  enemy: 

Meanwhile,  Claverhouse,  who  had;in,  some  degree: remedied; 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  first  irregular  and  unsuccess- 
ful attack,  and  reduced  the.  combat  in  front  to  a  distant! 
skirmish  with  firearms,  chiefly  maintained  by  some  dismounted; 
troopers  whom  he  had  posted;  bd:iind  the  cover  of  the  shrubby 
copses  of  alders,  which  in  some  places  covered  the  edge  off 
the  morass,  and  whose  close,  cool,  and  well-aimed  fire  greatly 
annoyed,  the  enemy,,  and  concealed,  their  own  deficiency  of 
numbers,: — Claverhouse^.  while.-  he  maintained  the  contest  in. 
this  manner,  still  expecting  that  a  diversion  by  Bothwell  and 
his  party  might,  facilitate  a. general  attack,,  was  accosted  by 
one  of  the  dragoons, ^  whose  bloody  face  and  jaded  horse  bore 
witness  he  was  come;  from,  hard  service. 

"What  is  the  matter,. Halliday ? "  said  Claverhouse,  for  he, 
knew  every  man  in  his  regiment  by  name- — "  Where  is  Both- 
well  ?  " 

"  Bothwell  is  down,"  replied.  Halliday,  "and  many  a  pretty 
fellow  with  him." 

"  Then  the  king,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, "  has  lost  a  stout  soldier. — The  enemy  have  passed 
the  marsh,  I  suppose?" 

"With. a  strong  body  of  horse,  comw^^w^^^  Nss^  "C^jns^  ^^^ 
incarnate  that  killed  BotkweW"  an^v?^^  ^^^  "^^^"^^^ '^'^^^^^ 
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^^v  "  Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  Claverhouse,  putting  his  finger  on 
^^ris  lips,  "  not  a  word  to  any  one  but  me — Lord  Evandale,  we 
must  retreat.  The  fates  will  have  it  so.  Draw  together  tlie 
men  that  are  dispersed  in  the  skirmish  n^  o  k  Le  Allan 
form  the  regiment,  and  do  you  two  re  a  up  he  h  in  two 
bodies,  each  halting  alternately  as  the  o  he  fa  ba  k.  I'll 
keep  the  rogues  in  check  with  the  rear  gua  d  mak  n^  a  stand 
and  facing  from  time  to  time.  They  w  be  o  e  h  ditch 
presently,  for  I  see  their  whole  line  in  mo  on  and  p  eparing 
to  cross  ;  therefore  lose  no  time." 

"Where  is  Bothwell  with  his  party?"  said  Lord  Evandale, 
astonished  at  the  coolness  of  his  commander. 

"  Fairly  disposed  of,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  his  ear — "  the 
king  has  lost  a  servant,  and  the  devil  has  got  one.  But  away 
to  business,  Evandale — ply  your  spurs  and  get  the  men 
together.  Allan  and  you  must  keep  them  steady.  This 
retreating  is  new  work  for  us  all  j  but  our  turn  will  come 
round  another  day." 

Evandale  and  Allan  betook  themselves  to  their  task ;  but 
ere  they  had  arranged  the  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  retreat- 
ing in  two  alternate  bodies,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  marsh.  Claverhouse,  who  had 
retained  immediately  around  his  person  a  few  of  his  most 
active  and  tried  men,  charged  those  who  had  crossed  in 
person,  while  they  were  yet  disordered  by  the  broken  ground. 
Some  they  killed,  others  they  repulsed  into  the  morass,  and 
checked  the  whole  so  as  to  enable  the  main  body,  now 
greatly  diminished,  as  well  as  disheartened  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  to  commence  tiieir  retreat  up  the  hill. 

But  the  enemy's  van  being  soon  reinforced  and  supported, 

compelled  Claverhouse  to  follow  his  troops.     Never  did  man, 

however,  better  maintain  the  character  of  a  soldier  than  he 

did  that  day.      Conspicuous  by  his  black  horse  and  white 

^^ther,  he  was  Srst  in  the  repeated  charges  which  he 
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at  every  ^vourable  oppcNrtumty,  to  anest  the  progress  of  the 
pursiiers^  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  regiment  The 
object  ci  aim  to  every  one^  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  impassive 
to  thdr  shot  The  superstitious  £uiatics^  who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  gifted  by  the  Evil  Spirit  with  supernatural 
means  of  defence,  averred  that  they  saw  the  bullets  recoil 
from  his  jack-boots  and  buff-coat  like  hailstones  from  a  rock 
of  granite,  as  he  galloped  to  and  fro  amid  the  storm  of  the 
battle.  Many  a  whig  that  day  loaded  his  musket  with  a 
dollar  cut  into  slugs,  in  order  that  a  silver  bullet  (such  was 
their  belief)  might  bring  down  the  persecutor  of  the  holy  kirk» 
on  whom  lead  had  no  power. 

"  Try  him  with  the  cold  steel/'  was  the  cry  at  every  renewed 
charge — "  powder  is  wasted  on  him.  Ye  might  as  weel  shoot 
at  the  Auld  Enemy  himselL"  * 

But  though  this  was  loudly  shouted,  yet  the  awe  on  the 
insurgents'  minds  was  such,  that  they  gave  way  before  Claver- 
house  as  before  a  supernatural  being,  and  few  men  ^*entured 
to  cross  swords  with  him.  Still,  however,  he  was  fighting  in 
retreat,  and  with  all  the  disad^-antages  attending  that  move- 
ment The  soldiers  behind  him,  as  they  beheld  the  increasing 
number  of  enemies  who  poured  over  the  morass,  became 
imsteady;  and,  at  every  successive  movement.  Major  Allan 
and  Lord  Evandale  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  bring 
them  to  halt  and  form  line  regularly,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  motions  in  the  act  of  retreating  became,  by  degrees, 
much  more  rapid  than  was  consistent  with  good  order.  As 
the  retiring  soldiers  approached  nearer  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  from  which  in  so  luckless  an  hour  they  had  descended, 
the  panic  b^an  to  increase.  Every  one  became  impatient  to 
place  the  brow  of  the  hill  between  him  and  the  continued 
fire  of  the  pursuers ;  nor  could  any  individual  think  it  reason- 
able that  he  should  be  the  last  in  the  retreat,  and  thus  sacrifice 
♦  Note  X.— Proof  agadnsl  SYvol  ^N«k\pj  ^«8aas^ 
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his  own  safety  for  that  of  others.  In  this  mood,  si;vera.l 
troopers  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  fled  outright,  and  the 
others  became  so  unsteady  in  their  movements  and  formations, 
that  their  officers  every  moment  feared  they  would  follow  the 
same  example. 

Amid  this  sceneof  blood  and  confusion,  the  trampling  of 
the  horses,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  continued  fire 
of  the  enemy,  which  fell  in  a  succession  of  unintermitted 
musketry,  while  loud  shoilts  accompanied  each  bullet  which 
the  fall  of  a  Irooper  showed  to  have  been  successfully  aimed 
—amid  all  the  terrors  and  disorders  of  such  a  scene,  and 
when  it  was  dubious  how  soon  they  might  be  totally  deserted 
by  their  dispirited  soldiery,  Evandale  could  not  forbear 
remarking  the  composure  of  his  commanding  officer.  Not 
at  Lady  Margaret's  breakfast-table  that  morning  did  his  eye 
lore  lively,  or  his  demeanour  more  composed.  He 
Bd  closed  up  to  Evandaie  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
Ifders,  and  picking  out  a  few  inen  to  reinforce  his  rear- 
■  ard 
"If  this  bout  lasts  live  minutes  longer,"  he  said,  in  a 
.  whisper,  "our  rogues  will  leave  you,  my  lord,  old  Allan,  and 
myself,  the  honour  of  fighting,  this  battle  with  our  own  hands. 
I  must  do  something  .to  disperae  the  musketeers  who  annoy 
them  so  hard,  or  we  shall  be  ail  shamed.  Don't  attempt  tu 
succour  me  if  you  seemego  down,  but  keep  at  !the  hitad  of 
your  men  ;  gel  off  as  you  can,  in  God's  name,  and  tell  the 
king  and  the  council  1  died  in  my  dutj' ! " 
■So  saying,  and  commanding  about  twenty  stout  men  to 
m,  he  gave,  with  this  small  body,  a  charge  so  desperate 
tad  unexpected,  that  he  drove  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers 
'■'back  to  some  distance.  In  the  confusion  of  the  assault  he 
singled  out  Burlt^y,  and,  desirous  to  strike  terror  into  his 
/h/Jowem.  he  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  head,  ascut 
^^ugb  his  steel  headpiece,  and  threw  him  from  hi 
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stunned  for  the  moment  though  unwounded.  A  wonderful 
thing  it  was  afterwards  thought,  that  one  so  powerful  as 
Balfour  should  have  sunk  under  the  blow  of  a  man,  to 
appearance  so  slightly  made  as  Claverhouse ;  and  the  vulgar, 
of  course,  set  down  to  supernatural  aid  the  effect  of  that 
energy,  which  a  determined  spirit  can  give  to  a  feebler  arm. 
Claverhouse  had,  in  this  last  charge,  however,  involved 
himself  too  deeply  among  the  insurgents,  and  was  fairly 
surrounded. 

Lord  Evandale  saw  the  danger  of  his  commander,  his  body 
of  dragoons  being  then  halted,  while  that  commanded  by 
Allan  was  in  the  act  of  retreating.  Regardless  of  Claverhouse's 
disinterested  command  to  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  party 
which  he  headed  to  charge  down  hill  and  extricate  their 
Colonel.  Some  advanced  with  him — most  halted  and  stood 
uncertain  —  many  ran  away.  With  those  who  followed 
Evandale,  he  disengaged  Claverhouse.  His  assistance  just 
came  in  time,  for  a  rustic  had  wounded  his  horse  in  a  most 
ghastly  manner  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  was  about  to 
repeat  the  stroke  when  Lord  Evandale  cut  him  down.  As 
they  got  out  of  the  press,  they  looked  round  them.  Allan's 
division  had  ridden  clear  over  the  hill,  that  officer's  authority 
having  proved  altogether  unequal  to  halt  them.  Evandale's 
troop=  was  scattered  and  in  total  confusion. 

"  What  is  to  be  done.  Colonel  ?  "  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"We  are  the  last  men  in  the  field,  I  think,"  said  Claverhouse; 
**  and  when  men  fight  as  long  as  they  can,  there  is  no  shame 
in  flying.  Hector  himself  would  say,  *  Devil  take  the  hindmost,' 
when  there  are  but  twenty  against  a  thousand. — Save  your- 
selves, my  lads,  and  rally  as  soon  as  you  can. — Come,  my 
lord,  we  must  e'en  ride  for  it." 

So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  wounded  horse;  and  the 
generous,  animal,  as  if  conscious  that  the  life  of  his  ridor 
depended  on  his  exertions,  pressed  foi^^ras^  ^w^  ^!^wd^>' 
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Jated  either  by  pain  or  loss  of  blood.*     A  few  officers  and 

joldiers  followed  him,  but  in  a  very  irregular  and  tumultuary 

The  flight  of  Claverhouse  was  the  signal  for  all  the 

iragglers,    who   yet   offered    desultory   resistance,    to   fly  as 

1  they  could,  and  yield  up  the  field  of  battle  to  the 

■■victorious  insurgents. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


1 


I 


But  see  !   through  the  fast-flashing  lightnings  of 
What  steed  lo  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 

CAMrBF.LU     .r 

During  the  severe  skirmish  of  which  we  have  given  the 
details,  Morton,  together  with  Cuddie  and  his  mother,  and 
the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrum  ml  e,  remained  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  near  to  the  small  caim,  or  barrow,  beside  which 
Claverhouse  had  held  his  preliminary  council  of  war,  so  that 
they  bad  a  commanding  view  of  the  action  which  took  place 
in  the  bottom.  They  were  guarded  by  Corporal  Inglis  and 
four  soldiers,  who,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  were  much 
more  intent  on  watching  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  battle, 
thai,  in  attending  to  what  passed  among  their  prisoners. 

"  If  yon  lads  stand  to  their  tackle,"  said  Cuddie,  "we'll  hae 
some  chance  o'  getting  our  necks  out  o'  the  brecham  again ; 
but  I  misdoubt  them — they  hae  little  skeel  o'  arms." 

"Much  is  not  necessary,  Cuddie,"  answered  Morton;  "they 
have  a  strong  position,  and  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  are 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of  Iheir  assailants.  If 
they  cannot  fight  for  their  freedom  now,  they  and  theirs 
deserve  to  lose  it  for  ever." 

"O,   sirs,"  exclaimed    Mause,  "here's  a  goodly  spectacle 

indeed!     My  spirit  is  like  that  of  the  blessed  Elihu,  it  burns 

witbin  me — m^  bowels  are  as  wine  which  lackelh  vent — they 

A'oW  XI.—  Clavethouse's  Cha.r£et. 
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are  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  O,  that  He  may  look  after 
His  ain  people  in  this  day  of  judgment  and  deliverance  ! — And 
now,  what  ailest  thou,  precious  Mr.  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  ? 
I  say,  what  ailest  thou,  that  wert  a  Nazarite  purer  than 
snow,  whiter  than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  sulphur  "  (meaning, 
perhaps,  sapphires) — "I  say,  what  ails  thee  now,  that  thou 
art  blacker  than  a  coal,  that  thy  beauty  is  departed,  and  thy 
loveliness  withered  like  a  dry  potsherd  ?  Surely  it  is  time  to 
be  up  and  be  doing,  to  cry  loudly  and  to  spare  not,  and  to 
wrestle  for  the  puir  lads  that  are  yonder  testifying  with  their 
ain  blude  and  that  of  their  enemies." 

This  expostulation  implied  a  reproach  on  Mr.  Kettle- 
drummle, who,  though  an  absolute  Boanerges,  or  son  of 
thunder,  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  enemy  were  afar,  and  indeed 
sufficiently  contumacious,  as  we  have  seen,  when  in  their 
power,  had  been  struck  dumb  by  the  firing,  shouts,  and 
shrieks,  which  now  arose  from  the  valley,  and — as  many  an 
honest  man  might  have  been,  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
neither  fight  nor  fly — was  too  much  dismayed  to  take  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  terrors  of  presbytery, 
as  the  courageous  Mause  had  expected  at  his  hand,  or  even  to 
pray  for  the  successful  event  of  the  battle.  His  presence  of 
mind  was  not,  however,  entirely  lost,  any  more  than  his 
jealous  respect  for  his  reputation  as  a  pure  and  powerful 
preacher  of  the  word. 

"  Hold  your  peace,  woman  ! "  he  said,  "  and  do  not  perturb 
my  inward  meditations  and  the  wrestlings  wherewith  I  wrestle. 
« — But  of  a  verity  the  shooting  of  the  foemen  doth  begin  to 
increase !  peradventure,  some  pellet  may  attain  unto  us  even 
here.  Lo  !  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  cairn,  as  behind  a 
strong  wall  of  defence." 

"  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  aV  said  Cuddie,  who  wv 
himself  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  sort  of  courage  w^ 
consists  in  insensibility  to  dangex*,    "\w^^  \3p38L  ^ 


iward  body.  He'll  never  fill  Rumbleberry's  bonnet. — Odd  ! 
iumbleberry  fought  and  flyted  like  a  fleeing  dragon.  It  was 
E  great  pity,  puir  man,  he  couldna  cheat  the  woodie.  But 
ley  say  he  gaed  singing  and  rejoicing  till't,  just  as  I  wad 
^ng  to  a  bicker  o'  brose,  supposing  me  hungry,  as  I  stand  a 
fude  chance  to  be. — Eh,  sirs  !  yon's  an  awfu'  sight,  and  yet 
e  canna  keep  their  een  aff  frae  it ! " 

Accordingly,  strong  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Morton  and 
•Cuddle,  together  with  the  heated  endiusiasm  of  old  Mause, 
K-lletained  them  on  the  spot  from  which  they  could  best  hear 
l-Snd  see  the  issue  of  the  acrion,  leaving  to  KetttedFummle  to 
occupy  alone  his  place  of  security.  The  vicissitudes  of 
combat,  ivhicli  we  have  already  described,  were  witnessed  by 
our  spectators  from  the  top  of  die  eminence,  but  without  their 
being  able  positively  to  determine  to  what  they  tended. 
That  the  presbyterians  defended  themselves  stoutly  was 
evident  from  the  heavy  smoke,  which,  illumined  by  frequent 
flashes  of  fire,  now  eddied  along  the  valley,  and  hid  the 
contending  parties  in  its  sulphureous  shade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  continued  firing  from  the  nearer  side  of  the  morass 
indicated  that  the  enemy  persevered  in  their  attack,  that  the 
affair  was  fiercely  disputed,  and  that  everything  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  continued  contest  in  which  undisciplined 
rustics  had  to  repel  the  assaults  of  regular  troops,  so  com- 
pletely officered  and  armed. 

At  length  horses,  whose  caparisons  showed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Life-Guards,  began  to  fly  masterless  out  of 
the  confusion.  Dismounted  soldiers  next  appeared,  forsaking 
the  conflict,  and  straggling  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  scene  of  action.  As  the  numbers  of  these 
Ai^'lives  increased,  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  no  longer 
doubtfiil  A  large  body  was  then  seen  emerging  from  the 
sraoJcre,  forming  ineguhrly  on  the  hiVWide,  a.tvi  ■stt'a  iltf&cv.lt.Y 
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appeared  in  full  retreat.  The  result  of  the  conflict  was.  then 
apparent,  and  the  joy  of  the  prisoners  was  corresponding  to 
their  approaching  deliverance. 

"  They  hae  dune  the  job  for  anes,"  said  Cuddie^  "  an  they 
ne'er  do't  again." 

"They  flee! — they  flee!"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  ecstasy. 
"  O,  the  truculent  tyrants !  they  are  riding  now  as  they  never 
rode  before.  Oy  the  false  Egyptians — the  proud  Assyrians — 
the  Philistines — the  Moabites — the  Edomites — the  Ishmael- 
ites  1 — The  Lord  has  brought  sharp  swords  upon  them,  to 
make  them  food  for  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  See  how  the  clouds  roll,  and  the  fire  flashes  ahint 
them,  and  goes  forth  before  the  chosen  of  the  Covenant,  e'en 
like  the  pillar  o'  cloud  and  the  pillar  o'  flame  that  led  the 
people  of  Israel  out  o'  the  land  of  Egypt !  This  is  indeed  a 
day  of  deliverance  to  the  righteous,  a  day  of  pouring  out  of 
wrath  to  the  persecutors  and  the  ungodly  ! " 

"  Lord  save  us,  mither,"  said  Cuddicj  "  haud  the  clavering 
tongue  o'  ye,^  and  lie  down  ahint  the  cairn,  like  Kettle- 
drummle,  honest  man  1  The  whigamore  bullets  ken  unco 
little  discretion,  and  will  just  as  sune  knock  out  the  harns  o' 
a  psalm-singing  auld  wife  as  a  swearing  dragoon." 

"  Fear  naething  for  me,  Cuddie,"  said  the  old  dame,  transr 
ported  to  ecstasy  by  the  success  of  her  party ;  "  fear  naething 
for  me !  I  will  stand,  like  Deborah,  on  the  tap  o'  the  cairn, 
and  tak  up  my  sang  o'  reproach  against  these  men  of  Haro* 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  horse-hoofs  are  broken  by  their 
prancing." 

The  enthusiastic  old  woman  would,  in  fact,  have  accom- 
plished her  purpose,  of  mounting  on  the  cairn,  and  becoming, 
as  she  said,  a  sign  and  a  banner  to  the  people,  had  not 
Cuddie,  with  more  filial  tenderness>  thatv  x^^-^^^x.^  ^^ns^jccv^^Nx^s. 
hy  such  force  as  his  shackled  aims-woxA*^  ^^\m^\csxsv\.^  ^Jf^s5^. 
''Eh,  sirs ! "  he  said,  having  aceomp\\^\v^^  ^^^'^  \5.^«-.  ^^^^^' 
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:  yonder,  Milnwood ;    saw  ye  ever  mortal  fight  like  the 

sevil  Claver'se  ? — Yonder  he's  been  thrice  doun  amang  them, 

lad  thrice  cam  free  aff. — But  I    think  we'll  soon  be  free 

.,  Milnwood.     Inglis  and  his  troopers  look  ower  their 

BJouthers  very  aften,  as  if  they  liked  the  road  ahint  them 

pbetter  than  the  road  afore." 

Cuddie  was  not  mistaken ;    for,   when  the  main   tide  of 

K'  fiigitives  passed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  spot  where  they 

J  were  stationed,  the  corporal  and  his  party  fired  their  carabines 

Rat  random  upon  the  advancing  insurgents,  and,  abandoning 

'  all   charge   of  their   prisoners,   joined   the   retreat   of    their 

comrades.     Morton  and  the  old  woman,  whose  hands  were  at 

liberty,  lost  no  time  in  undoing  the  bonds  of  Cuddie  and  of 

the  clergyman,  both  of  whom  had  been  secured  by  a  cord 

tied  round  their  arms  above  the  elbows.     By  the  time  this 

.s  accomplished,  the  rear-guard  of  the  dragoons,  which  still 

preserved  some  order,  passed  beneath  the  hillock  or  rising 

■  ground  which  was  surmounted  by  the  cairn  already  repeatedly 

mentioned.      They  exhibited  all   the   hurry  and   confusion 

incident  to  a  forced  retreat,  but  still  continued  in  a  body. 

Claverhouse  led  the  van,  his  naked  sword  deeply  dyed  with 

blood,  as  were   his   face  and   clothes.      His   horse  was  all 

covered  with  gore,  and   now  reeled  with  weakness.      Lord 

Evandale,  in  not  much  better  plight,  brought  up  the  rear, 

Btill  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  keep  together  and  fear  nothing. 

Several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and  one  or  two  dropped 

from  their  horses  as  they  surmounted  the  hill. 

Mause's  zeal  broke  forth  once  more  at  this  spectacle,  while 

she  stood  on  the  heath  with  her  head  uncovered,  and  her 

grey  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind,  no  bad  representation  of  a 

juperannualed  bacchante,  or  Thessalian  witch  in  the  agonies 

''^incantation.     She  soon  discovered  Claverhouse  at  the  head 

''^ fhe  fugitive  pa.rty,  and  exclaimed  with  buto  wo^'i,"-'^™^. 

^2^^^~^  "'^^^  3>'e  sae  biithe  to  be  at  tbe  TCveeSi-Ti'ffi  «^^^& 
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saints,  and  wad  ride  every  muir  in  Scotland  to  find  a  con- 
venticle! Wilt  thou  not  tarry,  now  thou  hast  found  ane? 
Wilt  thou  not  stay  for  one  word  mair  ?  Wilt  thou  na  bide 
the  afternoon  preaching  ? — Wae  betide  ye ! "  she  said,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone,  "and  cut  the  houghs  of  the  creature 
whase  fleetness  ye  trust  in ! — Sheugh — sheugh  ! — awa  wi'  ye, 
that  hae  spilled  sae  muckle  blude,  and  now  wad  save  your  ain 
— awa  wi'  ye  for  a  railing  Rabshakeh,  a  cursing  Shimei,  a 
bloodthirsty  Doeg ! — The  sword's  drawn  now  that  winna  be 
lang  o'  overtaking  ye,  ride  as  fast  as  ye  will." 

Claverhouse,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  her  reproaches,  but  hastened  over  the  hill,  anxious 
to  get  the  remnant  of  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  in  hopes  of 
again  collecting  the  fugitives  round  his  standard.  But  as  the 
rear  of  his  followers  rode  over  the  ridge,  a  shot  struck  Lord 
Evandale's  horse,  which  instantly  sunk  down  dead  beneath 
him.  Two  of  the  whig  horsemen,  who  were  the  foremost  in 
the  pursuit,  hastened  up  with  the  purpose  of  killing  him,  for 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  quarter  given.  Morton,  on  the 
other  hand,  rushed  forward  to  save  his  life,  if  possible,  in  order 
at  once  to  indulge  his  natural  generosity,  and  to  requite  the 
obligation  which  Lord  Evandale  had  conferred  on  him  that 
morning,  and  under  which  circumstances  had  made  him 
wince  so  acutely.  Just  as  he  had  assisted  Evandale,  who  was 
much  wounded,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  dying  horse,  and 
to  gain  his  feet,  the  two  horsemen  came  up,  and  one  of  them 
exclaiming,  "  Have  at  the  red-coated  tyrant ! "  made  a  blow  at 
the  young  nobleman,  which  Morton  parried  with  difficulty, 
exclaiming  to  the  rider,  who  was  no  other  than  Burley 
himself,  "Give  quarter  to  this  gentleman,  for  my  sake — for 
the  sake,"  he  added,  observing  that  Burley  did  not  imme- 
diately recognise  him,  "  of  Henry  1i\.ot\.ow^  ^\ssi  ^<2k  >sb!^'^ 
sheltered  you." 
''Henry  Morton  ?"  replied  "B\ix\ev>  va^\T^\si&^^«^ 
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with  his  bloodier  hand  ;  "  did  I  not  say  that  the  son  of  Silas 
Morion  would  come  forth  out  of  the  land  of  bondage,  nor  be 
long  an  indweller  in  the  tents  of  Ham  ?  Thou  art  a  btand 
snatched  out  of  the  buming^But  for  this  booted  apostle  of 
prelacy,  he  shall  die  the  death  1- — \Ve  must  smite  them  hip 
and  thigh,  even  from  the  rising  to  the  going  dijwn  of  the  sun. 
It  is  our  commission  to  slay  them  like  Amalek,  and  utterly 
destroy  all  they  have,  and  spare  neither  man  nor  woman, 
infant  nor  suckling  ;  therefore,  hinder  me  not,"  he  continued, 
endeavouring  again  to  cut  down  Lord  Evandale,  "  for  this 
work  must  not  be  wrought  negligently." 

"  You  must  not,  and  you  shall  not,  slay  him,  more  esjiecially 
while  incapable  of  defence,"  said  Morton,  planting  himself 
before  Lord  Evandale  so  as  to  intercept  any  blow  that  should 
be  aimed  at  him  ;  "I  owed  my  life  to  him  this  morning — my 
life,  which  was  endangered  solely  by  my  having  sheltered  you ; 
and  to  shed  his  blood  when  he  can  offer  no  effectual  resist- 
ance, were  not  only  a  cruelty  abhorrent  to  God  and  man,  but 
detestable  ingratitude  both  to  him  and  to  me," 

Burley  paused. — "Thou  art  yet,"  he  said,  "in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  I  compassionate  thy  human  blindness  and 
frailty,  Strong  meat  is  not  fit  for  babes,  nor  the  mighty  and 
grinding  dispensation  under  which  I  draw  my  sword,  for  those 
whose  hearts  are  yet  dwellitig  in  huts  of  clay,  whose  footsteps 
are  tangled  in  the  mesh  of  mortal  sympathies,  and  who  clothe 
themselves  in  the  righteousness  that  is  as  filthy  rags.  But  to 
gain  a  soul  to  the  truth  is  better  than  to  send  one  to  Tophel ; 
therefore  I  give  quarter  to  this  youth,  providing  the  grant  is 
confirmed  by  the  general  council  of  God's  army,  whom  he 
hath  this  day  blessed  with  so  signal  a.  deliverance. — Thoo  art 
unarmed — Abide  my  return  here,  I  must  yet  pursue  these 
sinners,  the  Amalekhes,  and  destroy  them  till  they  be  utterly 
<-''jnsuiniid  frum  the  face  of  the  land,  even  iiom  W.a.N'isii  wA-a 
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So  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  continued  to  pursue 
the  chase. 

"  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  for  God's  sake  catch  a  horse  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  I  will  not  trust  Lord  Evandale's  life  with 
these  obdiirate  men. — ^You  are  wounded,  my  lord. — Are  you 
able  to  continue  your  retreat  ?  "  he  continued,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  prisoner,  who,  half- stunned  by  the  fall,  was  but 
beginning  to  recover  himself. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Lord  Evandale.  "  But  is  it  possible  ? 
— ^Do  I  owe  my  life  to  Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"  My  interference  would  have  been  the  same  from  common 
humanity,"  replied  Morton ;  "to  your  Lordship  it  was  a  sacred 
debt  of  gratitude."  ' 

Cuddie  at  this  instant  returned  with  a  horse. 

"  God-sake,  munt — munt,  and  ride  like  a  jfleeing  hawk,  my 
lord,"  said  the  good-natured  fellow,  "  for  ne'er  be  in  me,  if 
they  arena  killing  every  ane  o'  the  wounded  and  prisoners  ! " 

Lord  Evandale  mounted  the  horse,  while  Cuddie  officiously 
held  the  stirrup. 

"Stand  off,  good  fellow,  thy  courtesy  may  cost  thy  life. — 
Mr.  Morton,"  he  continued,  addressing  Henry,  "this  makes 
us  more  than  even — rely  on  it,  I  will  never  forget  your 
generosity — Farewell." 

He  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  swiftly  away  in  the  direction 
which  seemed  least  exposed  to  pursuit. 

Lord  Evandale  had  just  rode  off,  when  several  of  the 
insurgents,  who  were  in  the  front  of  the  pursuit,  came  up, 
denouncing  vengeance  on  Henry  Morton  and  Cuddie  for 
having  aided  the  escape  of  a  Philistine,  as  they  called  the 
young  nobleman. 

"  What  wad  ye  hae  had  us  to  do  ?  "  cried  Cuddie.     "  HaH 
we  aught  to  stop  a  man  wi*  that  had  t^wa  ^SsXic^  «dA.^.'«* 
SudnsL  ye  hae  come  faster  up  youtseWs,  \»sX«wi  cH  ^c(« 
buz?''  .       ^ 


r 


This  excuse  vfouid  hard])"  have  passed  current ;  but  Ketlle- 
Iruramle,  who  now  awoke  from  his  trance  of  terror,  and  ivas 
known  to,  and  reverenced  by,  most  of  the  wanderers,  together 
widi  Mause,  who  possessed  their  appropriate  language  as  well 
as  the  preacher  himself,  proved  active  and  effectual  inter- 
^L  cessoTs. 

^H       "  Touch  them  not,  harm    tbem   not,"  exclaimed    Kettle- 

^P  drummle,  in  his  very  best  double-bass  tones  ;  "  this  is  the  son 

of  the  famous  Silas  Mort^wi,  by  whom  the  Lord  wrought  great 

things  in  this  land  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  reformation 

from  prelacy,  whai  there  was  a  plentiful  pouring  forth  of 

Ptiie  Word  and  a  renewir^  of  the  Covenant ;  a  hero  and 
champion  of  those  blessed  days,  when  there  was  power  and 
efficacy,  and  convincing  and  converting  of  sinners,  aiid  heart- 
exercises,  and  fellowships  of  saints,  and  a  plentiful  flomng 
forth  of  the  spices  of  the  garden  of  Eden," 

"And  this  is  my  son  Cuddie,"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  her 

»tum,  "the  son  of  his  lather,  Judden  Headrigg,  wha  was  a 
douce  honest  man,  and  of  me,  Mause  Middlemas,  an  unworthy 
professor  and  follower  of  the  pure  gospel,  and  ane  o'  your  ain 
folk.  Is  it  not  written,  '  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the  families 
of  the  Krfiathites  from  among  the  Levites  ? '  Numbers, 
fourth  and  aughteenth — 0  !  sirs  !  dinna  be  standing  here 
prattling  wi'  honest  folk,  when  ye  suld  be  following  forth  your 
victory  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  ye." 

This  party  having  passed  on,  they  were  immediately  beset 
by  another,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, Ketlledru ramie,  whose  fear  was  much  dissipated  since 
the  firing  had  ceased,  again  took  upon  him  to  be  intercessor,  and 
grown  bold,  as  he  felt  his  good  word  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  late  fisllowoptives,  he  laid  cijiim  to  no  small  share 
of  the  merit  of  ihe  victory,  appealing  to  Morton  and  Cuddie, 
^fiecherthetideofh&aia  had  not  turned  vi^uie he  ■^s.'^eiiMx'fitw. 
^^S2^CJ^hovah-mssi,  like  Moses,  tha.t  \sta.e\  mi^'t  \i 
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over  Amalek ;  but  granting  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  credit 
of  holding  up  his  hands  when  they  waxed  heavy,  as  those  of 
the  prophet  were  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  It  seems 
probable  that  Kettledrummle  allotted  this  part  in  the  success 
to  his  companions  in  adversity,  lest  they  should  be  tempted 
to  disclose  his  carnal  selfnseeking  and  falling  away,  in  regard- 
ing too  closely  his  own  personal  safety.  These  strong  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  the  liberated  captives  (|uickly  flew  abroad, 
with  many  exaggerations,  among  the  victorious  army.  The 
reports  on  the  subject  were  various;  but  it  was  universally 
agreed,  that  young  Morton  of  Milnwpod,  the  son  of  tlie  stout 
soldier  of  the  Covenant,  Silas  Morton,  together  with  the 
precious  Gabriel  Kettledrummle,  and  a  singular  devout 
Christian  woman,  whom  many  thought  as  good  as  himself  at 
extracting  a  doctrine  or  an  use,  whether  of  terror  or  consola- 
tion, had  arrived  to  support  the  good  old  cause,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  a  hundred  well-armed  men  from  the  Middle 
Watxi.*  

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Whea  pulpit,  dniixt  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

Hudibras, 

In  the  meantime,  the  insurgent  cavalry  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  jaded  and  worn  out  with  their  unwonted  efforts,  and 
the  infantry  assembled  on  the  groiind  which  they  had  won, 
fatigued  with,  toil  and  hunger.  Their  success,  however,  was  a 
cordial  to  every  bosom,  and  seemed  even  to  serve  in  the  stead 
of  food  and  refrei^ment  It  was,  indeed,  much  more  brilliant 
than  they  durst  have  ventured  to  anticipate;  for,  with,  bo 
great  loss  on  their  part;  they  had  XotaWf  xoo9u»9^^i«Q!ss«g^^ 
picked  men,  commanded  V^  the  fitifc  oAcn  'vBi^toJto*^' 

♦  Note  XU.:-Skiiiiife\i  aitX>iwwft«r 
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e  whose  very  name  had  long  beCn  a  terror  to  them.     Their 

I  success  seemed  even  to  have  upon  their  spirits  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  surprise,  so  much  had  their  taking  up 
arms  heen  a  measure  of  desperation  rather  than  of  hope. 
Their  meeting  was  also  casual,  and  they  had  hastily  arranged 
themselves  under  such  commanders  as  were  remarkable  for 
zeal  and  courage,  without  much  respect  to  any  other  qualities. 
It  followed,  from  this  state  of  disorganization,  that  the  whole 
army  appeared  at  once  to  resolve  itself  into  a  general  com- 
mittee for  considering  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  their  success,  and  no  opinion  could  he  started  so 
wild  that  it  had  not  some  favourers  and  advocates.  Some 
proposed  they  should  march  to  Glasgow,  some  to  Hamilton, 
some  to  Edinburgh,  some  to  London.  Some  were  for  sending 
a  deputation  of  their  number  to  I-ondon  to  convert  Charles 
II.  to  a  sense  of  the  error  of  his  ways ;  and  others,  less 
charitable,  proposed  either  to  call  a  new  successor  to  the 
crown,  or  to  declare  Scotland  a  free  republic.  A  free  parlia- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  a  free  assembly  of  the  Kirk,  were  the 
objects  of  the  more  sensible  and  moderate  of  the  party.  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  clamour  arose  among  the  soldiers  for  bread 
and  other  necessaries,  and  while  all  complained  of  hardship 
and  hunger,  none  took  the  necessary  measures  to  procure 
supplies.     In  short,  the  camp  of  the  Covenanters,  even  in  the 

I  very  moment  of  success,  seemed  about  to  dissolve  like  a  rope 
ibf  sand,  from  want  of  the  original  principles  of  combination 
)Uid  union. 
■  Burley,  who  had  now  returned  from  the  pursuit,  found  his 
followers  in  this  distracted  state.  With  the  ready  talent  of 
one  accustomed  to  encounter  exigences,  he  proposed,  that  one 
hundred  of  the  freshest  men  should  be  drawn  out  for  duty — 
fAat  a  small  number  of  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  as 
headers,  should  constilute  a  commutee  ot  ^vifctiviiv  wbSi. 
^cers  should  be  regularly  choscTi— and,  toa^  to  ciq-«^^ 
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victory,  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  should  be  called  upon  to 
improve  the  providential  success  which  they  had  obtained, 
by  a  word  in  season  addressed  to  the  army.  He  reckoned 
very  much,  and  not  without  reason,  on  this  last  expedient,  as 
a  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  bulk  of  the  insurgents, 
while  he  himself,  and  two  or  three  of  their  leaders,  held  a 
private  council  of  war,  undisturbed  by  the  discordant  opinions, 
or  senseless  clamour,  of  the  general  body. 

Kettledrummle  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of 
Burley.  Two  mortal  hours  did  he  preach  at  a  breathing ; 
and  certainly  no  lungs,  or  doctrine,  excepting  his  own,  could 
have  kept  up,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  attention  of  men  in  such 
precarious  circumstances.  But  he  possessed  in  perfection  a 
sort  of  rude  and  familiar  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  preachers 
of  that  period,  which,  though  it  would  have  been  fastidiously 
rejected  by  an  audience  which  possessed  any  portion  of  taste, 
was  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven  for  the  palates  of  those  whom  he 
now  addressed.  His  text  was  from  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  "Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered :  for  I 
will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
save  thy  children. 

"  And  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own 
flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as 
with  sweet  wine :  and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  am 
thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 

The  discourse  which  he  pronounced  upon  this  subject  was 
divided  into  fifteen  heads,  each  of  which  was  garnished  with 
seven  uses  of  application,  two  of  consolation,  two  of  terror, 
two  declaring  the  causes  of  backsliding  and  of  wrath,  and  one 
announcing  the  promised  and  expected  deliverance.  The 
first  part  of  his  text  he  applied  to  his  owcv  dsicN^ssaa&Rfc  «^ 
that  of  his  companions ;  and  looV  oecasssscv  ^s^  «^wfii-^ 
words  in  praise  of  young  Milnvjood^  ol^Voxa.,^^^^^ 
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of  the  Covenant,  he  augured  great  things.  The  second  part 
he  applied  to  the  punishments  which  were  about  to  fall  upon 
the  persecuting  government  At  times  he  was  familiar  and 
coUoquiaJ ;  now  he  was  loud,  energetic,  and  boisterous  j — 
some  parts  of  his  discourse  might   be  called  sublime,  and 

^ Others  sunk  below  buTJesque.       Occasionally  he  yindicated 
jmth  great  animation  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  worship 
'God  according   to    his   own   conscience ;  and   presently  he 
charged  the  guilt  and  misery  of  the  people  on  the  awful 
iif^ligence  of  their  rulers,  who  had  not  only  failed  to  estabhsh 
presbytery  as  the  national  religion,  but  had  tolerated  sectaries 
_    of  various  descriptions.  Papists,  Prelatists,  Erastians,  assuming 
^^khe  name   of  Presbyterians,    Independents,    Socinians,    and 
^M^uakers;   all   of  whom    Kettlednimmle   proposed,    by   one 
^Mweqang  act,  to  expel  from  the  land,  and  thus  re-edify  in  its 
^BjBtegrity  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary.     He  next  handled  very 
^K^hily  the  doctrine  of  defensive  arms  and  of  resistance  to 
^^Charles  IL,  observing,  that,  instead  of  a  nursing  father  to 
die  Kirk,  that  monarch  had  been  a  nursing  father  to  none 
but  his  own  bastards.     He  went  at  some  length  through  the 
life  and  conversation  of  that  joyous  prince,  few  parts  of  which, 
J    it  must  be  owned,  were  qualified  to  stand  the  rough  handling 
^Bbf  so  uncourtly  an  orator,  who  conferred  on  him  the  hard 
^'laames  of  Jeroboam,  Omri,  Ahab,  Shallum,  Pekah,  and  every 
other  evil  monarch  recorded  tn  the  Chronicles,  and  concluded 
with  a  round  application  of  the  Scripture,  "  Tophet  is  ordained 
of  old ;  yea,  for  the  King  it  is  provided ;  he  hath  made  it 
deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood : 
the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth 
kindle  it." 

Kettlednimmle   liad   no   sooner   ended    his   sermon,   and 

Jest-ended  from  the  huge  rock  which  had  served  him  for  a 

pulpit,    than  bis  post  was  occupied  bj   a.  pastor  of  a  very 

'^^'^ensat  description.      The  reverend  GabrieV  was  a&romiaeiiiii 
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years,  somewhat  corpulent,  with  a  loud  Toice,  a  square  face, 
and  a  set  of  stupid  and  unanimated  features,  in  which  the 
body  seemed  more  to  predominate  over  the  spirit  than  was 
seemly  in  a  sound  divine.  The  youth  who  succeeded  him  in 
exhorting  this  extraordinary  convocation,  Ephraim  Macbriar 
by  name,  was  hardly  twenty  years  old ;  yet  his  thin  features 
already  indicated,  that  a  constitution,  naturally  hectic,  was 
worn  out  by  vigils,  by  fasts,  by  the  rigour  of  imprisonment, 
and  the  £uigues  incident  to  a  fugitive  life;  Young  as  he 
was,  he  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for  several  months, 
and  suffered  many  severities,  which  gave  him  great  influence 
with  those  of  his  own  sect.  He  threw  his  faded  eyes  over 
the  multitiide  and  over  the  scene  of  battle;  and  a  light  of 
triumph  arose  in  his  glance,  his  pale  yet  striking  features  were 
coloured  with  a  transient  and  hectic  blush  of  joy.  He 
folded  his  hands^  raised  his  face  to  heaven,  and  seemed  lost 
in  mental  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ere  he  addressed  the 
people.  When  he  spoke,  his  faint  and  broken  voice  seemed 
at  first  inadequate  to  express  his  concepticHis.  But  the  deep 
silence  of  the  assembly,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  ear 
gathered  every  word,  as  the  famished  Israelites  collected  the 
heavenly  marma,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  preacher 
himself.  His  words  became  more  distinct,  his  manner  more 
earnest  and  energetic;  it  seemed  as  if  reUgious  zeal  was 
triumphing  over  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity.  His  natural 
eloquence  was  not  altogetha:  untainted  with  the  coarseness  of 
his  sect  'y  and  yet,  by  the  influence  of  a  good  natural  taste,  it 
was  freed  from  the  grosser  and  more  ludicrous  errors  of  his 
contemporaries;  and  the  language  of  Scripture,  which,  in 
thdr  mouths,  was  sometimes  degraded  by  miss^plicatioiiy 
gave,  in  Macbriar's  exhortation,  a  rich  and  solemn  efifecC^  1 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  bea9css&  oil  ^^^sb  ^ooaDt 
through  the  storied  representation  o^  «wBt&^  «sA. 
the  Gothic  window  oi  some  ancieinfc  ca^&^ft^xsX 
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of  the  Covenant,  he  augured  great  things.  The  second  part 
he  applied  to  the  punishments  which  were  about  to  fall  upon 
the  persecuting  government  At  times  he  was  familiar  and 
colloquial;  now  he  was  loud,  energetic,  and  boisterous; — 
some  parts  of  his  discourse  might  be  called  sublime,  and 
others  sunk  below  burlesque.  Occasionally  he  vindicated 
with  great  animation  the  right  of  every  freeman  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  conscience;  and  presently  he 
charged  the  guilt  and  misery  of  the  people  on  the  awful 
negligence  of  their  rulers,  who  had  not  only  failed  to  establish 
presbytery  as  the  national  religion,  but  had  tolerated  sectaries 
of  various  descriptions,  Papists,  Prelatists,  Erastians,  assuming 
the  name  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Socinians,  and 
Quakers;  all  of  whom  Kettledrummle  proposed,  by  one 
sweeping  act,  to  expel  from  the  land,  and  thus  re-edify  in  its 
integrity  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary.  He  next  handled  very 
pithily  the  doctrine  bf  defensive  arms  and  of  resistance  to 
Charles  IL,  observing,  that,  instead  of  a  nursing  father  to 
the  Kirk,  that  monarch  had  been  a  nursing  father  to  none 
but  his  own  bastards.  He  went  at  some  length  through  the 
life  and  conversation  of  that  joyous  prince,  few  parts  of  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  were  qualified  to  stand  the  rough  handling 
of  so  uocourtly  an  orator,  who  conferred  on  him  the  hard 
names  of  Jeroboam,  Omri,  Ahab,  Shallum,  Pekah,  and  every 
other  evil  monarch  recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  and  concluded 
with  a  round  application  of  the  Scripture,  "  Tophet  is  ordained 
of  old;  yea,  for  the  King  it  is  provided:  he  hath  made  it 
deep  and  large;  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood: 
the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth 
kindle  h.:' 

Kettledrummle  had  no  sooner  ended  his   sermon,  and 

descended  from  the  huge  rock  which  had  served  him  for  a 

pulpit,  than  his  post  was  occupied  by  a  pastor  of  a  very 

different  description.     The  reverend  Gabriel  was  advanced  in 
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years,  somewhat  corpulent,  with  a  loud  Toice,  a  square  face, 
and  a  set  of  stupid  and  unammated  features,  in  which  the 
body  seemed  more  to  predominate  over  the  spirit  than  was 
seemly  in  a  sound  divine.  The  youth  who  succeeded  him  in 
exhorting  this  extraordinary  convocation,  Ephraim  Macbriar 
by  name,  was  hardly  twenty  years  old ;  yet  his  thin  features 
already  indicated,  that  a  constitution,  naturally  hectic,  was 
worn  out  by  vigils,  by  fests,  by  the  rigour  of  imprisonment, 
and  the  £uigues  incident  to  a  fugitive  life;  Young  as  he 
was,  he  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for  several  months, 
and  suffered  many  severities,  which  gave  him  great  influence 
with  those  of  his  own  sect.  He  threw  his  faded  eyes  over 
the  multitiide  and  over  the  scene  of  battle;  and  a  light  of 
triumf^  arose  in  his  glance,  his.  pale  yet  striking  features  were 
coloured  with  a  transient  and  hectic  blush  of  joy.  He 
folded  his  hands,  raised  his  £ace  to  heaven,  and  seemed  lost 
in  mental  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ere  he  addressed  the 
people.  When  he  spoke,  his  faint  and  broken  voice  seemed 
at  first  inadequate  to  express  his  concepticMis.  But  the  deep 
silence  of  the  assembly,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  ear 
gathered  every  word,  as  the  famished  Israelites  collected  the 
heavenly  manna,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  preacher 
himself.  His  words  became  more  distinct,  his  manner  more 
earnest  and  energetic;  it  seemed  as  if  religions  zeal  was 
triumphing  over  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity.  His  natural 
eloquence  was  not  altogetha:  untainted  with  the  coarseness  of 
his  sect ;  and  yet,  by  the  influence  of  a  good  natural  taste,  it 
was  freed  from  the  grosser  and  more  ludicrous  errors  of  his 
contemporaries;  and  the  language  of  Scripture,  which,  m 
thdr  mouths,  was  sometimes  degraded  by  misapplication, 
gave,  in  Macbriar*s  exhortation,  a  rich  and  solemn  eJBfect,  Kke 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  «kv  ^teeasssBc^ 
through  the  storied  representation  oi  ^«ckv\&  ^x\^  xsas^c^^  'w- 
the  Gothic  window  of  some  ancient  ca^^e^^aX. 
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He  painted  the  desolation  of  the  cliurch,  during  the  late 
period  of  her  distresses,  in  the  most  affecting  colours.  He 
described  her,  like  Hagar  watching  the  waning  life  of  her 
infant  amid  the  fountainless  desert ;  like  Judah,  under  her 
palm-tree,  mourning  for  the  devastation  of  her  temple;  like 

(Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  comfort.  Bat 
J>e  chiefly  rose  into  rough  sublimity  when  addressing  the  men 
jet  reeking  from  battle.  He  called  on  them  to  remember 
tfae  great  things  which  God  had  done  for  them,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  career  which  their  victory  had  opened. 
"Your  garments  are  dyed — but  not  with  the  juice  of  the 
irine-press  ;  your  swords  are  filled  with  blood,"  he  exclaimed, 
!f'  but  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  or  lambs ;  the  dust  of  the 
desert  on  which  ye  stand  is  made  fat  with  gore,  but  not  with 
the  blood  of  bullocks,  for  the  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 
and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea.  These  were 
not  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  the  small  cattle  of  burnt-offerings, 
whose  bodies  lie  like  dung  on  the  ploughed  field  of  the 
husbandman ;  this  is  not  the  savour  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense, 
or  of  sweet  herbs,  that  is  steaming  in  your  nostrils  ;  but  these 
bloody  trunks  are  the  carcasses  of  those  who  held  the  bow 

»and  the  lance,  who  were  cruel  and  would  show  no  mercy, 
whose  voice  roared  like  the  sea,  who  rode  upon  horses,  every 
man  in  array  as  if  to  battle — they  are  the  carcasses  even  of 
the  mighty  men  of  war  that  came  against  Jacob  in  the  day  of 
his  deliverance,  and  the  smoke  is  that  of  the  devouring  fires 
that  have  consumed  them.     And  those  wild  hills  that  surround 

»you  are  not  a  sanctuary  planked  with  cedar  and  plated  with 
silver  ;  nor  are  ye  ministering  priests  at  the  altar,  with  censers 
and  with  torches ;  but  ye  hold  in  your  hands  the  sword,  and 
the  bow,  and  the  weapons  of  death.  And  yet  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  not  when  the  ancient  Temple  was  in  its  first 
S'/ary  was  there  offered  sacrifice  more  ance^U'CtXe  "i^axv  vW^. 
^Aich  you  have  this 
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tyrant  and  the  oppressor,  with  the  rocks  for  your  altars,  and 
the  sky  for  your  vaulted  sanctuary,  and  your  own  good  swords 
for  the  instruments  of  sacrifice.  Leave  not,  therefore,  the 
plough  in  the  furrow — ^turn  not  back  from  the  path  in  which 
you  have  entered  like  the  famous  worthies  of  old,  whom  God 
raised  up  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name  and  the  deliverance  of 
his  afflicted  people — halt  not  in  the  race  you  are  running,  lest 
the  latter  end  should  be  worse  than  the  beginning.  Where- 
fore, set  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow  a  trumpet  upon  the 
mountains;  let  not  the  shepherd  tarry  by  his  sheep-fold,  or 
the  seedsman  continue  in  the  ploughed  field ;  but  make  the 
watch  strong,  sharpen  the  arrows,  burnish  the  shields,  name 
ye  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  of 
fifties,  and  of  tens  ;  call  the  footmen  like  the  rushing  of  winds, 
and  cause  the  horsemen  to  come  up  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters ;  for  the  passages  of  the  destroyers  are  stopped,  their 
rods  are  burned,  and  the  face  of  their  men  of  battle  hath  been 
turned  to  flight.  Heaven  has  been  with  you,  and  has  broken 
the  bow  of  the  mighty ;  then  let  every  man's  heart  be  as  the 
heart  of  the  valiant  Maccabeus,  every  man's  hand  as  the  hand 
of  the  mighty  Samson,  every  man's  sword  as  that  of  Gideon, 
which  turned  not  back  from  the  slaughter ;  for  the  banner  of 
Reformation  is  spread  abroad  on  the  mountains  in  its  first 
loveliness,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

"  Well  is  he  this  day  that  shall  barter  his  house  fcM:  a  helmet, 
and  sell  his  garment  for  a  sword,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
children  of  the  Covenant,  even  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  promise ; 
and  woe,  woe  unto  him  who,  for  carnal  ends  and  self-seeking^ 
shall  withhold  himself  from  the  great  work,  for  the  curse  shall 
abide  with  him,  even  the  bitter  curse  of  Meroz,  because  he 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  U^ 
then,  and  be  doing;  the  blood  ol  inasXrfK^  x^^iss>% ^o^Ff*; 
scaffolds,  is  crying  for  vengeance  •,  \)afc  \>otv^  ^  ^"^^^'^^*^- wshBi 
lie  whitening  in  the  h^h^rays,  aie  v'^ew&c^^  ^^  "^^"^ 
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the  groans  of  innocent  captives  from  desolate  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  from  the  dungeons  of  the  tyrants'  high  places,  cry  for 
deliverance ;  the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians,  sheltering 
themselves  in  dens  and  deserts  from  the  sword  of  their 
persecutors,  famished  with  hunger,  starving  with  cold,  lacking 
fire,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  because  they  serve  God 
rather  than  man  —  all  are  with  you,  pleading,  watching, 
knocking,    storming    the  gates   of    heaven  in    your    behalf. 

(Heaven  itself  shall  fight  for  you,  as  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera.  Then  whoso  will  deserve  immortal 
ftme  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come,  let  them  enter  into  God's  service,  and  take  arles  at  the 
hand  of  his  servant, — a  blessing,  namely,  upon  him  and  his 
household,  and  his  children,  to  the  ninth  generation,  even  the 
blessing  of  the  promise,  for  ever  and  ever  I     Amen." 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  rewarded  by  the  deep 
hmn  of  stCTn  approbation  which  resounded  through  the  armed 

*  assemblage  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exhortation,  so  well  suited 
lo  that  which  they  had  done,  and  that  which  remained  for 
thera  to  do.     The  wounded  forgot  their  pain,  the  faint  and 
hungry    their   fatigues   and   privations,   as   they    listened   to 
doctrines  which  elevated  them  alike  above  the  wants  and 
calamities  of  the  world,  and  identified  their  cause  with  that 
of  the  Deity.     Many  crowded  around  the  preacher,  as  he 
^L4escended    from   the    eminence   on   which    he  stood,    and, 
^udasplng  him  ivith   hands  on  which    the  gore  was  not  yet 
^^JiaTdened,  pledged  their  sacred  vow  that  they  would  play  the 
part    ul'    Heaven's    true   soldiers.      Exhausted    by    his    own 
enthusiasm,    and    by   the  animated    fervour  which    he   had 
exerted  m  liis  discourse,  the  preacher  could  only  reply,  in 
broken  accents, — ■"■God  bless  you,  my  brethren — it  is  H[s 
cause. — Stand  strongly  up  and  play  the  men — the  worst  that 
caj'  i>efa/J  us  is  but  a  brief  and  blcx>dv  passa:g,t  vo  \»:iwfcwr 
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was  employed  in  these  spiritual  exercises.  Watch-fires  were 
lighted,  sentinels  were  posted,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  refresh  the  army  with  such  provisions  as  had  been  hastily 
collected  from  the  nearest  farm-houses  and  villages.  The 
present  necessity  thus  provided  for,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  future.  They  had  dispatched  parties  to  spread  the 
news  of  their  victory,  and  to  obtain,  either  by  force  or  favour, 
supplies  of  what  they  stood  most  in  need  of.  In  this  they 
had  succeeded  beyond  their  hopes,  having  at  one  village  seized 
a  small  magazine  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammunition, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  royal  forces.  This  success 
not  only  gave  them  relief  at  the  time,  but  such  hopes  for  the 
future,  that  whereas  formerly  some  of  their  number  had 
begun  to  slackefn  in  their  zeal,  they  now  unanimously  resolved 
to  abide  together  in  arms,  and  commit  themselves  and  their 
cause  to  the  event  of  war. 

And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  extravagance  or  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  many  of  their  tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  praise  of  devoted  courage  to  a  few  hundred  peasants,  who, 
without  leada-s,  without  money,  without  magazines,  without 
any  fixed  plan  of  action,  and  almost  without  arms,  borne  out 
only  by  their  innate  zeal,  and  a  detestation  of  the  oppression 
of  their  rulers,  ventured  to  declare  open  war  against  an  estab- 
lished government,  supported  by  a  regular  army  and  the  whole 
force  of  three  kingdoms. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Why,  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat. 

Henry  IV,  Part  //. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  tower  cA  T^ve3oa!^<52«^^^^»^^ 
march  of  the  Life-Guards,  on  iVie  ts\otdm\%  cJl  ^Ck^  ^^  ^^ 
day,  had  left  to  silence  and  araietv.    T>ftfc  ^assosaxv^*^  ^ 
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randale  had  not  succeeded  in  quelling  the  apprehensions  of 
dilh.     She  knew  him  generous,  and  faithful  to  his  word ; 
|0t  it  seemed  too  plain  that  he  suspected  the  object  of  her 
rcession  to  be  a  successful  rival ;  and  was  it  not  expecting 
1  him  an  effort  above  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  he 
s  to  watch  over  Morton's  safely,  and  rescue  him  from  all 
[.the  dangers  to  which  his  state  of  imprisonment,   and    the 
I'Mispicions  which  he  had  incurred,  must  repeatedly  expose 
l"l»im?     She  therefore  resigned  herself  to  the  most  heart-rend- 
g  apprehensions,  without  admitting,  and  indeed  almost  with- 
out listening  to,  the  multifarious  grounds  of  consolation  which 
Jenny  Dennison  brought  forward  one  after  another,  like  a 
skilful  genera!  who  charges  with  the  several  divisions  of  his 
troops  in  regular  succession. 

t  First,  Jenny  was  morally  positive  that  young  Milnwood 
would  come  to  no  harm — then,  if  he  did,  there  was  consola- 
tion in  the  reBection,  that  Lord  Evandale  was  the  better  and 
more  appropriate  match  of  the  two — then,  there  was  every 
chance  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  said  Lord  Evandale  might  be 
killed,  and  there  wad  be  nae  mair  lash  about  that  job — then, 
if  the  whigs  gat  the  better,  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  might  come 

»Io  the  Castle,  and  carry  off  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  by  the 
strong  hand. 
"  For  I  forgot  to  tell  ye,  madam,"  continued  the  damsel, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "that  puir  Cuddie's  in 
the  hands  of  the  PhiUstines  as  weel  as  young  Milnwood,  and 
he  was  brought  here  a  prisoner  this  morning,  and  I  was  fain 

»to  speak  Tam  Halliday  fair,  and  fleech  him,  to  let  me  near 
the  puir  creature  ;  but  Cuddie  wasna  sae  tbankfu'  as  he 
needed  till  hae  been  neither,"  she  added,  and  at  the  same 
time  changed  her  tone,  and  briskly  withdrew  the  handkerchief 
^om  her  face :  "so  I  will  ne'er  waste  my  een  wi'  greeting 
•ibout  the  matter.  There  wad  be  aye  eno'w  o'  ^OMW%maT\\e&„ 
^t^-sy  B-ere  to  hang  the  tae  half  o'  i 
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The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  were  also  in  a  state 
of  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety.  Lady  Margaret  thought  that 
Colonel  Grahame,  in  commanding  an  execution  at  the  door 
of  her  house,  and  refusing  to  grant  a  reprieve  at  her  request, 
had  fallen  short  of  the  deference  due  to  her  rank,  and  had 
even  encroached  on  her  seignorial  rights. 

"The  Colonel,"  she  said,  "ought  to  have  remembered, 
brother,  that  the  barony  of  Tillietudlem  has  the  baronial 
privilege  of  pit  and  gallows ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lad  was  to 
be  executed  on  my  estate  (which  I  consider  as  an  unhand- 
some thing,  seeing  it  is  in  the  possession  of  females,  to  whom 
such  tragedies  cannot  be  acceptable),  he  ought,  at  common  law, 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  my  bailie,  and  justified  at  his  sight." 

"Martial  law,  sister,"  answered  Major  Bellenden,  "super- 
sedes every  other.  But  I  must  own  I  think  Colonel  Grahame 
rather  deficient  in  attention  to  you ;  and  I  am  not  over  and 
above  pre-eminently  flattered  by  his  granting  to  young  Evan- 
dale  (I  suppose  because  he  is  a  lord,  and  has  interest  with 
the  privy- council)  a  request  which  he  refused  to  so  old  a 
servant  of  the  king  as  I  am.  But  so  long  as  the  poor  young 
fellow's  life  is  saved,  I  can  comfort  myself  with  the  fag-end  of 
a  ditty  as  old  as  myself."  And  therewithal,  he  hummed  a 
stanza : 

"And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that's  old  ? 
Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold." 

"  I  must  be  your  guest  here  to-day,  sister.  I  wish  to  hear 
the  issue  of  this  gathering  on  Loudon-hill,  though  I  can|iiot 
conceive  their  standing  a  body  of  horse  appointed  Uke  ^ddr 
guests  this  morning. — Woe's  me,  the*  time  has  been  that  I  ^ 
would  have  liked  ill  to  have  sate  in.  bi%i^\l  ^^^  ^wafiozE<%Vst  ^ 
news  oi  Si  skirmi&h.  to  be  fougVit'm\.Yixv\.ei\TC^^^^'®*^^  ., 
as  the  old  song  goes, 
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•  For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  hlade, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow  ; 
Was  ever  wight  so  starkly  made, 
But  time  and  yeaxs  would  ovetth/ow  i  " 
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"We  aje  well  pleased  you  will  stay,  brother,"  said  Lady 
Margaret ;  "  I  will  take  my  old  privilege  to  look  after  my 
y,  householdj  whom  this  collation  has  thrown  into  some  disorder, 
tajthough  it  is  uncivil  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  0,  I  hate  ceremony  as  I  hate  a  stimibling  horse,"  replied 
;  Major.     "  Besides,  your  person  would  be  with  me,  and 
■■_iyour  mind  with  the  cold  meat  and  reversionary  pasties. — 
"Vhereis  Edith?" 

"  Gone  to  her  room  a  little  evil-disposed,  I  am  informed, 
|i  and  laid  down  in  her  bed  for  a  gUff,"  said  her  grandmother ; 
'•a-s  soon  as  she  wakes,  she  shall  take  some  drops." 

"  Pooh  1  pooh  !  she's  only  sick  of  the  soldiers,"  answered 

lajor  Bellenden.      "She's  not  accustomed  to  see  one  ac- 

Biuaintance  led  out  to  be  shot,  and  another  marching  off  to 

factual  service,  with  some  chance  of  not  finding  his  way  hack 

She  would  st>on  be  used  to  it,  if  the  civil  war  were  to 


reako 


"  God  forbid,  brother ! "  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Ay,  Heaven  forbid,  as  you  say — and,  in  the  meantime,  I'll 

a  hit  at  trick-track  with  Harrison." 
"  He  has  ridden  out,  sir,"  said  Gudyill,  "  to  trj'  if  he  can 
r  any  tidings  of  the  battle." 

"D — n  the  battle,"  said  the  Major;  "it  puts  this  family 
s  much  out  of  order  as  if  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing 
I  the  country  before — and  yet  there  was  such  a  place  as 
Silsythe,  John." 

"  Aj',  and  as  Tippermuir,  your  honour,"  replied  Gudyill, 
"where  I  was  !iis  honour  my  late  master's  rear-rank  man." 
"And  -AJ ford,  _/o/in,"  pursued  the  l(ia.J0T,  "where  I  com- 
-matided  the  horse;  and   Innerlochy,  wheie  1 -roa  'gRe.  QjWMl 
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Marquis's  aid -de- camp ;  and  Auld  Earn,  and  Brig  o* 
Dee," 

"And  Philiphaugh,  your  honour,"  said  John. 

"Umph!"  replied  the  Major;  "the  less,  John,  we  say 
about  that  ibatter,  the  better." 

However,  being  once  fairly  embarked  on  the  subject  of 
Montrose's  campaigns,  the  Major  and  John  Gudyill  carried 
on  the  war  so  stoutly,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  keep  at 
bay  the  formidable  enemy  called  Time,  with  whom  retired 
veterans,  during  the  quiet  close  of  a  bustling  life,  usually  wage 
an  unceasing  hostility. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  tidings  of  im- 
portant events  fly  with  a  celerity  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
credibility,  and  that  reports,  correct  in  the  general  point, 
though  inaccurate  in  details,  precede  the  certain  intelligence, 
as  if  carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air.  Such  rumours  anticipate 
the  reality,  not  unlike  to  the  "  shadows  of  coming  events," 
which  occupy  the  imagination  of  the  Highland  Seer.  Harri- 
son, in  his  ride,  encountered  some  such  report  concerning 
the  event  of  the  battle,  and  turned  his  horse  back  to  Tillie- 
tudlem  in  great  dismay.  He  made  it  his  first  business  to 
seek  out  the  Major,  and  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
prolix  account  of  the  siege  and  storm  of  Dundee,  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  Heaven  send.  Major,  that  we  do  not  see  a  siege 
of  Tillietudlem  before  we  are  many  days  older ! " 

"  How  is  that,  Harrison  ? — what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  ** 
exclaimed  the  astonished  veteran. 

"Troth,  sir,  there  is  strong  and  increasing  belief  that 
Claver'se  is  clean  broken,  some  say  killed ;  that  the  soldiera 
are  all  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  are  hastening  tfaiB  way, 
threatening  death  and  devastation  to  a'  that  will  not  take  the 
Covenant." 


"I  wHJ  never  bdieve  that,"  said  XYve  ^«:yk^  ^arfosv^oc^ 
feet— ''I  wiR  never  believe  that  \be  UkfeGwax^  .,io^aft^^«e 
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before  rebels ; — and  yet  why  need  1  say  that,"  he  continued, 
lecking  himself,  "when  1  have  seen  such  sights  myself? — 
ind  out  I'ike,  and  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  for  intelligence, 
id  let  all  the  men  in  the  Castle  and  in  the  village  that  can 
trusted  take  up  arms.  This  old  tower  may  hold  them 
play  a  bit,  if  it  were  but  victualled  and  garrisoned,  and  it 
commands  the  pass  between  the  high  and  low  countries,- — 
It's  lucky  I  chanced  to  be  here. — Go,  muster  men,  Harrison. 
—You,  Gudyill,  look  what  provisions  you  have,  or  can  get 
brought  in,  and  be  ready,  if  the  news  be  confirmed,  to  knock 
down  as  many  bullocks  as  you  have  salt  for. — The  well  never 
goes  dry. — There  are  some  old-fashioned  guns  on  the  battle- 
jnents ;  if  we  had  but  ammunition,  we  should  do  well 
enough." 

The  soldiers  left  some  casks  of  ammunition  at  the  Grange 
morning,  to  bide  their  return,"  said  Harrison. 
Hasten,  then,"  said  the  Major,  "and  bring  it  into  the 
itie,  with  every  pike,  sword,  pistol,  or  gun,  that  is  within 
our  reach ;  don't  leave  so  much  as  a  bodkin — Lucky  that  I 
was  here  ! — I  will  speak  to  my  sister  instantly." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  was  astounded  at  intelligence  so 

unexpected  and  so  alarming.     It  had  seemed  to  her  that  the 

imposing  force  which  had  that  morning  left  her  walls,  was 

sufficient  to  have  routed  all  the  disaffected  in  Scotland,  if 

collected  in  a  body ;  and  now  her  first  reflection  was  upon 

fte  inadequacy  of  their  own  means  of  resistance,  to  an  army 

iStrong  enough  to  have  defeated  Claverhouse  and  such  select 

troops.     "Woe's  me!  woe's  me!"  said  she;  "what  will  all 

that  we  can  do  avail  us,  brother  ? — What  will  resistance  do 

but  bring  sure  destruction  on  the  house,  and  on  the  bairn 

Edith  !  for,  God  knows,  I  thinkna  on  my  ain  auld  life." 

"Come,  sister,"  said  the   Major,   "you  must  not  be  cast 

^oiiTjj-   f/,ff  place  is  strong,  the  rebels  ignoTat\i.  a.T\d  \ll-9r0- 

wtit/.-  Bjf  brother's  house  shall  not  be  made  a.  dfe'c\  til-CMWrea 
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and  rebels  while  old  Miles  Bellenden  is  in  it.  My  hand  is 
weaker  than  it  was,  but  I  thank  my  old  grey  hairs  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  war  yet.  Here  comes  Pike  with 
intelligence. — ^What  news,  Pike?  Another  Philiphaugh  job, 
eh?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Pike,  composedly;  "a  total  scattering. — I 
thought  this  morning  little  gude  would  come  of  their  new- 
fangled gate  of  slinging  their  carabines." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  ? — ^Who  gave  you  the  news  ?  "  asked 
the  Major. 

"  O,  mair  than  half-a-dozen  dragoon  fellows  that  are  a'  on 
the  spur  whilk  to  get  first  to  Hamilton.  They'll  win  the 
race,  I  warrant  them,  win  the  battle  wha  like." 

"Continue  your  preparations,  Harrison,"  said  the  alert 
veteran ;  "  get  your  ammunition  in,  and  the  cattle  killed. 
Send  down  to  the  borough-town  for  what  meal  you  can 
gather.  We  must  not  lose  an  instant. — Had  not  Edith  and 
you,  sister,  better  return  to  Charnwood,  while  we  have  the 
means  of  sending  you  there  ?  " 

"  No,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  looking  very  pale,  but 
speaking  with  the  greatest  composure ;  "  since  the  auld  house 
is  to  be  held  out,  I  will  take  my  chance  in  it.  I  have  fled 
twice  from  it  in  my  days,  and  I  have  aye  found  it  desolate  of 
its  bravest  and  its  bonniest  when  I  returned ;  sae  that  I  will 
e'en  abide  now,  and  end  my  pilgrimage  in  it." 

"  It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  safest  course  both  for  Edith 
and  you,"  said  the  Major;  "for  the  whigs  will  rise  all  the 
way  between  this  and  Glasgow,  and  make  your  travelling 
there,  or  your  dwelling  at  Charnwood,  very  unsafe." 

"So  be  it  then,"  said  Lady  Margaret;  "and,  dear  brbChdy 
as  the   nearest  blood-relation  of  my  deceased  husband^'l 
deliver  to  you,  by  this  symbol" — Qcvet^  ^'^  ^gbN^^ss&»^»^«■•^ 
the  venerable  gold-headed  sXaS   o^  >5>w&  ^'^=^'^^*®^!]^ 
Torwood) — "  the  keeping  and  %ovetn3a\«oX  ^sv^ 
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m  my  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  appurtenances  thereof, 
"itith  fuU  power  to  kill,  slay,  and  damage  those  who  shall 
assail  the  same,  as  freely  as  I  might  do  myself.  And  I  trust 
you  will  so  defend  it,,  as  becomes  a  house  in  which  his  most 

tcred  majesty  has  not  disdained " 
"  Pshaw  1  sister;"  interrupted  the  Major,  "  we  have,  no  time 
'Speak  about  the  kir^  and  his  breakfkst  jtist  now." 
And,  hastily  leaving  the  room,  he  hurried,  with  all  the  alert- 
ss  of  a  young  man  of  twenlyfive,  to  examine  the  state 
his  garrison,  and  superintend  the  measures  which  were 
icessary  for  defending  the  place. 

The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  having  very  thick  walls,  and 
very  narrow  windows,  having  also  a  very  strong  court-yard 
wall,  with  Banking  turrets  on  the  only  accessible  side,  and 
rising  on  the  other  from  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice,  was 
fully  capable  of  defence  against  anythii^  but  a  train  of 
heavy  artillery. 

Famine  or  escalade  (vas  what  the  garrison  had  chiefly  to 
fear.  For  artillery,  the  top  of  the  Tower  was  mounted  with 
some  antiquated  wall-pieces,  and  small  cannons,  which  bore 
tiie  old-fashioned   names   of  culverins,   sakers,   demi-sakera, 

Kcons,  and  falconets.  These,  the  Major,  with  the  aasstance 
John  GudyiU,  caused  to  be  scaled  and  loaded,  and  pointed 
em  so  as  to  command  the  road  over  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  hill  by  which  the'  rebels  must  ad^'ance,  causing,  at 
the  mme  time,  two  or  three  trees  to  be  cut  down,  which 
would  have  impeded  the  efiect  of  the  artillery  when  it  should 
be  necessary  to  use  it.  With  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  and 
other  materials,  he  directed  barrirades  to  he  constructed  upon 
the  winding  avenue  which  rose  to  the  Towyr  along  the  high- 
road, taking  care  that  each  should  command  the  other.  The 
/3igeg&tc  of  the  court-yard  he  barricadoed  yet  more  atrongly, 
/&i\ing  only  a  wiclcec  open  fcir  the  coovcMence  cS  ^^a^. 
**^M^  iie  had  most  to  apprehend,  was  the  sVeniwnesa  V " 
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garrison ;  for  all  the  efforts  of  the  steward  were  unable  to  get 
more  than  nine  men  under  arms,  himself  and  Gudyill  in- 
cluded, so  much  more  popular  was  the  cause  jof  the  insurgents 
than  that  of  the  government  Major  Bellenden,  and  his 
trusty  servant  Pike,  made  the  garrison  eleven  in  number,  of 
whom  one-half  were  old  men.  The  round  dozen  might 
indeed  have  been  made  up,  would  I-ady  Margaret  have  con- 
sented that  Goose  Gibbie  should  s^ain  take  up  arms.  But 
she  recoiled  from  the  proposal,  when  moved  by  Gudyill,  with 
such  abhorrent  recollection  of  the  former  achievements  of 
that  luckless  cavalier,  that  she  declared  she  would  rather  the 
Castle  were  lost  than  that  he  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
xiefence  of  it.  With  eleven  men,  however,  himself  included, 
Major  Bellenden  determined  to  hold  out  the  place  to  the 
uttermost 

The  arrangements  for  defence  were  not  made  without  the 
degree  of  fracas  incidental  to  such  occasions.  Women 
shrieked,  cattle  bellowed,  dogs  howled,  men  ran  to  and  fro, 
cursing  and  swearing  without  intermission,  the  lumbering  of 
the  old  guns  backwards  and  forwards  shook  the  battlements, 
the  court  resounded  with  the  hasty  gallop  of  messengers  who 
went  and  returned  upon  errands  of  importance,  and  the  din 
of  warlike  preparation  was  mingled  with  the  sound  of  female 
laments. 

Such  a  Babel  of  discord  might  have  awakened  the  slumbers 
of  the  veiy  dead,  and,  therefore,  was  not  long  ere  it  dispelled 
the  abstracted  reveries  of  Edith  Bellenden.     She  sent  oat 
Jenny  to  bring  her  the  cause  of  the  tumrak  whkti  sdsKXJk'the 
castle  Jto  its  very  basis ;    but  Jenny,  once  'engaged  lin  'the 
bustling  tide,  foimd  so  much  to  ask  and  to  hear,  *that4dfei| 
got  the  state. of  anxious  uncertainty  in  which.  «ii^  iiaddcKI 
young  mistress.     Having  no  pi^eow  \o  ^^sRweakxi^'^ya*** 
information  when  her  raven  inesaecv^^  Ysaft^^^a^^^^^^" 
with  it,  Edith  was  compelled  to  tveafcvscei  >2cw  ^Q^'*'^' 
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^1  .the  ark  of  her  own  chamber  into  the  deluge  of  confusion 
^J -which  overflowed  the  rest  of  the  Castle.  Six  voices  speaking 
^m  at  once,  informed  her,  in  reply  to  her  first  enquiry,  that 
H  Claver'se  and  all  his  men  were  killed,  and  that  ten  thousand 
^P  (whigs  were  marching  to  besiege  the  Castle,  headed  by  John 
^ft  Balfour  of  Burley,  young  Milnwood,  and  Cuddie  Headrigg. 
^1  This  strange  association  of  persons  seemed  to  infer  the  faise- 
^fcbood  of  the  whole  story,  and  yet  the  general  bustle  in  the 
^^Kastle  intimated  that  danger  was  certainly  apprehended. 
^^K   "  Where  is  Lady  Margaret  ? "    was  Edith's   second    ques- 

^^C  "  In  her  oratory,"  was  the  reply :  a  cell  adjoining  to  the 
^K,chapel,  in  which  the  good  old  lady  was  wont  to  spend  the 
^p  ^greater  part  of  the  days  destined  by  the  rules  of  the  Episcopal 
™  Church  to  devotional  observances,  as  also  the  anniversaries 
of  those  on  which  she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and,  finally,  those  hours,  in  which  a  deeper  and  more  solemn 

I  address  to  Heaven  was  called  for,  by  national  or  domestic 
■calamity. 
L    "  Where,    then,"   said    Edith,    much   alarmed,    "  is    Major 
Pellenden  ?  " 
k   "On  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  madam,  pointing  the 
jjSannon,"  was  the  reply. 
To  the  battlements,  therefore,  she  made  her  way,  impeded 
by  a  thousand  obstacles,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
midst  of  his  natural  military  element,  commanding,  rebuking, 
encouraging,    instructing,    and   exercising   all   the   numerous 
duties  of  a  good  governor. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is   the  matter,  uncle  ? "  ex- 
claimed Edith, 

"  The  matter,  my  love  ?  "  answered  the  Major  coolly,  as, 

in'tfj  spectacles  on  his  nose,  he  examined  the  position  of  a 

^'^^ — "The    matter?     Why, — raise   hei  brewii  *  •i!Ro\i^\. 

^rs,  John  Gudyill—the  matter?     Wh-y,  Oaveese  "v  ' 
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my  dear,  and  the  whigs  are  coming  down  upon  us  in  force, 
that's  all  the  matter." 

"  Gracious  powers  ! "  said  Edith,  whose  eye  at  that  instant 
caught  a  glance  of  the  road  which  ran  up  the  river,  "and 
yonder  they  come  ! " 

"  Yonder  ?  where  ?  "  said  the  veteran ;  and,  his  eyes  taking 
the  same  direction,  he  beheld  a  large  body  of  horsemen 
coming  down  the  path.  "  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  lads ! " 
was  the  first  exclamation ;  "  we'll  make  them  pay  toll  as  they 
pass  the  heugh. — But  stay,  stay,  these  are  certainly  the  life- 
Guards." 

"O  no,  uncle,  no,"  replied  Edith;  "see  how  disorderly 
they  ride,  and  how  ill  they  keep  their  ranks ;  these  cannot  be 
the  fine  soldiers  who  left  us  this  morning." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  girl ! "  answered  the  Major,  "  you  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  men  before  a  battle,  and  after  a 
defeat ;  but  the  Life-Guards  it  is,  for  I  see  the  red  and  blue 
and  the  King's  colours.  I  am  glad  they  have  brought  them 
off,  however." 

His  opinion  was  confirmed  as  the  troopers  approached 
nearer,  and  finally  halted  on  the  road  beneath  the  Tower; 
while  their  commanding  officer,  leaving  them  to  breathe  and 
refresh  their  horses,  hastily  rode  up  the  hill. 

"  It  is  Claverhouse,  sure  enough,"  said  the  Major ;  "  I  am 
glad  he  has  escaped,  but  he  has  lost  his  famous  black  horse. 
Let  Lady  Margaret  know,  John  Gudyill ;  order  some  refresh- 
ments; get  oats  for  the  soldiers'  horses;  and  let  us  to  the 
hall,  Edith,  to  meet  him.  I  surmise  we  shall  hear  but  in- 
different news." 


I 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Wiih  meliisi  gesture,  mind  unoMved, 

On  raite  he  Ronh  ihe  plain, 
His  *ecni  in  thnuig  of  fiercest  strife, 

\Vheu  u'ianet  aye  the  Mine. 

Mardylmuti. 


\ 

^Kdlonei.  Grahame  of  Claverhonse  met  the  ^unily,  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  Tower,  with  the  same  serenity  and  the  same 
courtesy  which  had  graced  his  manners  in  the  morning.  He 
had  even  had  the  composure  to  rectify  in  part  the  derange- 
ment of  his  dress,  to  wash  the  signs  of  battle  from  his  face 
and  hands,  and  did  not  appear  more  disordered  in  his  enterior 
than  if  returned  from  a  morning  ride. 

"  I  am  grieved,  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  reverend  old 
lady,  the  tears  trickling  down  her  face,  "deeply  grieved." 

"And  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,"  replied 
Claverhouse,  "  that  this  misforttme  may  render  your  remaining 
at  Tillietudlem  dangerous  for  you,  especially  considering  your 
recent  hospitality  to  the  King's  troops,  and  your  well-known 
loyalty.  And  I  came  here  chiefly  to  request  Miss  Bellenderv 
and  you  to  accept  my  escort  (if  you  will  not  scorn  that  of  a 
poor  runaway)  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  I  will  see  you  safely 
sent  either  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Dunbarton  Castle,  as  you  shall 
think  best." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel  Grahame,"  replied 
Lady  Margaret;  "but  ray  brother,  Major  Bellenden,  has 
taken  on  him  the  responsibility  of  holding  out  this  house 
against  the  rebels;  and,  please  God,  they  shall  never  drive 
Margaret  Bellenden  from  her  ain  hearth-stane  while  there's  a 
brave  man  that  says  he  can  defend  it." 

"And  will  Major  Bellenden  undertake  this?"  said  Claver- 
Aouss  hastily,  a  joyful  light  glancing  from  his  dark  eye  as  he 
tinned  it  on  the  veteran,^"  Vet  why  sV\o\ild  \  cpeSitvan  "ftl  iil 
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is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  life.*— But  have  you  the 
means.  Major?" 

"All,  but  men  and  provisions,  with  which  we  are  ill 
:Si]|)piied,"  -answered  (he  .Miajor. 

"  As  for  men,"  said  Oaverhouse,  "  I  will  leave  you  a  dotzen 
or  twenty  fellows  who  will  make  good  a  rbreach  against  the 
deviL  It  will  be  of  the  utmost  service,  if  you  cam  defend  the 
place  but  ^  week,  and  ;by  that  4ame  you  .must  isturely  be 
relieved." 

"  I  will  make  it  (gotxi  for  that  space,  Gol(»ne]9"  r^ied  the 
Major,  "iwith  twenty-five  igood  >men  and  store  of  ammunition, 
if  we  should  gnaw  the  soles  of  our  shoes  for  hunger;  but  1 
:trust  we  shall  get  in  provisions  from  the  country." 

"  And,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  I  might  presume  a  irequest," 
said  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  would  entreat  that  Sergeant  Francis 
Stewart  might  command  the. auxiliaries  whom  you  are  so  good 
as  to  add  to  the. garrison  of  our  people.;  it  may  serve  to  legiti- 
mate .his  promotion,  and  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his 
noble  bkth." 

"  The  sergeant's  wars  are  ended,  madam,"  said  Grahame, 
in  an  unaltered 'tone,  "and  he  now  needis  no  promotion  that 
an  earthly  master  can  give." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  taking  Qaverhouse 
by  the  arm,  and  tumu^g  him  away  from  the  ladies,  "but  I  am 
anxious  for  my  friends  j  I  fear  you  have  other  and  more 
important  loss.  I  observe  another  officer  carries  yournephew's 
standard." 

"You  are  right,  Ms^r  Bellenden,"  answered  Clavefhouse 
firmly ;  "my  nqphew  is.no  more.  He  has  died  in  .his  Amt^y 
as  became  him." 

"Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "how  unhafqayi***- 
the. handsome,  gallant,  high-spirited  youth  I "    , 

"  He   was  indeed  :alil  you  sacj^'*    «cw5«^^^  ^^S»«^«*8v»«wi»*-> 
''poor  Ricb&rd  was  to  me  as  an  e\d^^  «»^^  ^^  «^sp*^ 


eye,  and  my  destined  heir ;  but  he  died  in  his  duty,  and  1 — I 
— Major  Bellenden  " — (he  wrung  the  Major's  hand  hard  as 
he  spoke) — "  I  live  to  avenge  him." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  affectionate  veteran,  his  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  this  misfortune 
with  such  fortitude." 

"  I  am  not  a  selfish  man,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  though 
the  world  will  tell  you  otherwise ;  I  am  not  selfish  either  in 
my  hopes  or  fears,  my  joys  or  sorrows,  I  have  not  been 
severe  for  myself,  or  grasping  for  myself,  or  ambitious  for  my- 
self The  service  of  my  master  and  the  good  of  the  country 
are  what  I  have  tried  to  aim  at,  I  may,  perhaps,  have  driven 
severity  into  cruelty,  but  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  now  I  will 
not  yield  to  my  own  feelings  a  deeper  sympathy  than  I  have 
given  to  those  of  others." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  fortitude  under  all  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  of  this  affair,"  pursued  the  Major. 

"Yes,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "my  enemies  in  the  council 
will  lay  this  misfortune  to  my  charge — I  despise  their  accusa- 
tions. They  will  calumniate  me  to  my  sovereign — I  can 
repel  their  charge.  The  public  enemy  will  exult  in  my  flight 
— I  shall  find  a  time  to  show  them  that  they  exult  too  early. 
This  youth  that  has  fallen  stood  betwixt  a  grasping  kinsman 
and  my  inheritance,  for  you  know  that  my  marriage-bed  is 
barren ;  yet,  peace  be  with  him  I  the  country  can  better  spare 
him  than  your  friend  Lord  Evandale,  who,  after  behaving 
very  gallantly,  has,  I  fear,  also  fallen." 

"  What  a  fatal  day  ! "  ejaculated  the  Major,  "  I  heard  a 
report  of  this,  but  it  was  again  contradicted ;  it  was  added, 
that  the  poor  young  nobleman's  impetuosity  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  this  unhappy  field." 

"Not  so,  Major,"  said  Grahame;  "let  the  living  officers 

bear  the  blarae,  if  there  be  any ;  and  let  the  laurels  flourish 

t  vntamjshed  on  the  grave  of  the  fallen.     I  do  not,  however, 
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speak  of  Lord  Evandale's  death  as  certain;  but  killed,  or 
prisoner,  I  fear  he  must  be.  Yet  he  was  extricated  from  the 
tumult  the  last  time  we  spoke  together.  We  were  then  on 
the  .point  of  leaving  the  field  with  a  rear -guard  of  scarce 
twenty  men ;  the  rest  of  the  regiment  were  almost  dispersed." 

"  They  have  rallied  again  soon,"  said  the  Major,  looking 
from  the  window  on  the  dragoons,  who  were  feeding  their 
horses  and  refreshing  themselves  beside  the  brook. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Claverhouse,  "  my  blackguards  had  little 
temptation  either  to  desert,  or  to  straggle  farther  than  they 
were  driven  by  their  first  panic.  There  is  small  friendship  and 
scant  courtesy  between  them  and  the  boors  of  this  country ; 
every  village  they  pass  is  likely  to  rise  on  them,  and  so  the 
scoundrels  are  driven  back  to  their  colours  by  a  wholesome 
terror  of  spits,  pike-staves,  hay-forks,  and  broomsticks. — But 
now  let  us  talk  about  your  plans  and  wants,  and  the  means  of 
corresponding  with  you.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  doubt  being 
able  to  make  a  long  stand  at  Glasgow,  even  when  I  have 
joined  my  Lord  Ross ;  for  this  transient  and  accidental  success 
of  the  fanatics  will  raise  the  devil  through  all  the  western 
counties." 

They  then  discussed  Major  Bellenden's  means  of  defence, 
and  settled  a  plan  of  correspondence,  in  case  a  general  in- 
surrection took  place,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Claverhouse 
renewed  his  offer  to  escort  the  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but, 
all  things  considered.  Major  Bellenden  thought  they  would  be 
in  equal  safety  at  Tillietudlem. 

The  Colonel  then  took  a  polite  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and 
Miss  Bellenden,  assuring  them,  that,  though  he  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  leave  them  for  the  present  in  dangerous  circum- 
stances, yet  his  earliest  means  should  be  turned  to  the  re- 
demption of  his  character  as  a  good  knight  and  true,  and  that 
they  might  speedily  rely  on  hearing  from  or  seeing  him. 

Full  of  doubt  and  apprehension^  Lad^  Max^^jcet  v 
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able  W)  reply  to  a  speech  so  much  in  unison  with  her  usual 
expressions  and  feelings,  but  contented  herself  with  bidding 
Claverhouse  farewell,  and  thanking  him  for  the  succours  ^hich 
he  had  promised  to  leave'them.  Edith  longed  to  enquire  the 
fate  of  Henry  Morton,  but  could  find  no  pretext  for  doing  so, 
and  could  only  hope  that  it  had  imade  a  subject  of  some  part 
of  the  long  privwe  communic-irion  which  her  uncle  had  held 
with  Claverhouse.  On  this  subject,  however,  ah«  was  dis- 
appointed;  for  ihe  old  cavalier  was  so  deeply  immersed  in 
the  duties  of  his  own  office,  that  h«  had  scMx:e  said  a  single 
word  to  Claverhouse,  ejrcepting  upon  military  matters,  and 
most  probably  would  have  been  ■  equally  fot^tful,  had  the 'fete 
of  his  own  son,  instead  of  his  ■friend's,  lain  in  the  balance. 

Qaverhouse  now  descended  the  bank  on  which  the  castle 
is  founded,  in  order  to  put  his  troops  again  in  uiotion,  and 
Major  Belienden  accompanied  him  'to  receive  the  detachment 
who  were  to  be  left  in  the  tower, 

"  I  shall  leave  Inglis  veith  you,"  said  ClaverhouBe,  "  for,  as 
I  am  sitMated,  I  cannot  spare  an  officer  of  rank ;  it  is  ail  we 
can  do,  by  our  joint  efforts,  to  keep  the  men  together.  But 
should  any  of  our  missing  officers  make  their  appearance,  I 
authorize  you  to  detain  them  ;  for  my  fellows  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  subjected  to  any  other  authority." 

His  troops  being  now  drawn  up,  he  picked  out  sixteen  men 

by  name,  and  committed  them  to  the  command  of  Corporal 

Inglis,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  on  the 

spot. 

H      "  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  was  his  concluding  harangue. 

HMI  leave  you  to  defend  the  house  of  a  lady,  and  under  the 

^Hommand  of  her  brother.  Major  Belienden,  a  faithful  servant 

Mito-  the  king.     You  are  to  hehare  bravely,  soberly,  regularly, 

and  obediently,  and  each  of  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded 

on  nil-  return   to  relieve   the  garrison.     Itv  case  o^  Towitvif, 

"'^'Ordjcc,    nqglect    of  duty,  or  the   s\\^SXfc?X  esKsas  \tv  ■jaa 
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family,  the  provost-marshal  and  cord — you  know  I  keep  my 
word  for,  good  and  evil.** 

He  touched  his.  hat  as  he  bade  tlaoem  farewell,,  and  shook 
hands>  cordially  with  Major  Bellenden. 

"Adieu,"  he  said,  "my  stout-hearted  oM  friend  I  Good 
luck  be.  with  you,,  and.  better  times  to  us  both:" 

The  horsemen  whom  he.  commanded  had  been  once  more 
reduced  to  tolerable  cwrder  by  the  exertions  of  Major  Allan ; 
and,  though  shorn  of  their  splendour,  and  with  their  gilding 
all  besmirched,  made  a  much  more  regular  and  military 
appearance  on  leaving,  for  the  second  time,  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem,  than  when  they  returned  to  it  after  their 
rout. 

Major  Bellenden,  now  left  to  hia  own  resources,  sent  out 
several  videttes,  both  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
especially  of  meal,  and  to  get  knowledge  of  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.     All  the  news  he  could  collect  on  the  second  sub- 
ject tended  to  prove  that  the  insurgents  meant  to  remain  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  that  night.     But  they,  also,  had  abroad 
their  detachments  and  advanced  guards  to  collect  supplies,, 
and  great  was  the  doubt  and  distress.  dL  those  who  received 
contrajry  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  in  that  of  the 
Kirk ;,  the  one  commanding  them  to  send  provisions  to  victual 
the  Gastle  of  Tillietudlem,,  and  the  other  enjoining  them  to 
forward  supplies  to  the  camp  of  the  godly  professors  of  true 
religion,  now  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  covenanted  reformation, 
presently  pkched  at  Drumclog,  nigh  to  Loudon-hilL     Each 
summons  closed  with  a  denunciation  of  fire  and  sword  if  it- 
was  neglected  j  foe  neither  party  could  confidie  sq  far  in  the 
loyalty  or  zeal  oC  those  whom:  theyr  addressed,,  as- to  hope-th^ 
would  part  widi  their  property^  upooi  otbffl:  tenns.    Soi  1iiiB»^  thel 
poor  people  knew  not  what  hand  toi  turn  tiiemadLveiRto^^  vmk{\ 
to  say  truth,  there  were  some  >nYio  Xxxxxife^^^^iMsSwJB^^^^ 

than  one. 

•  1 
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"  Thir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  us  daft,"  said  Niel 
Blane,  the  prudent  host  of  the  Howff;  "  but  I'se  aye  keep  a 
calm  sough. — Jenny,  what  meal  is  in  the  gimel?" 

"  Four  bows  o'  attmeal,  twa  bows  o'  bear,  and  twa  bows  o' 
pease,"  was  Jenny's  reply. 

"  Aweel,  hinny,"  continued  Niel  Blane,  sighing  deeply,  "  let 
Bauldy  drive  the  pease  and  bear  meal  to  the  camp  at  Dram- 
clog — he's  a  whig,  and  was  the  auld  gudewife's  pleughman — 
the  mashlum  bannocks  will  suit  their  muirland  stamachs  weel. 
He  maun  say  it's  the  last  unce  o'  meal  in  the  house,  or,  if  he 
scruples  to  tell  a  lie  (as  it's  no  likely  he  will  when  it's  for  the 
gude  o'  the  house),  he  may  wait  till  Duncan  Glen,  the  auld 
drucken  trooper,  drives  up  the  aitmeal  to  Tillietudlem,  wi'  my 
dutifu'  service  to  my  Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  I  haena  as 
muckle  left  as  will  mak  my  parritch  ;  and  if  Duncan  manage 
right.  111  gie  him  a  lass  o'  whisky  shall  mak  the  blue  low 
come  out  at  his  mouth." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  eat  oursells  then,  father,"  asked 
Jenny,  "when  we  hae  sent  awa  the  haill  meat  in  the  ark  and 
the  gimel?" 

"  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink,"  said  Niel, 
in  a  tone  of  resigrmtion ;  "  it's  no  that  ill  food,  though  far  frae 
being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotchman's  stamach  as  the 
curney  aitmeal  is ;  the  Englishers  live  amaist  upon't ;  but,  to 
be  sure,  the  pock-puddings  ken  nae  better," 

While  the  pradent  and  peacefijl  endeavoured,  like  Niel 
Blane,  to  make  fair  weather  with  both  parties,  those  who  had 
more  public  (or  party)  spirit  began  to  take  arms  on  all  sides. 
The  royalists  in  the  country  were  not  numerous,  but  were 
respectable  from  their  fortune  and  influence,  being  chiefly 
landed  proprietors  of  ancient  descent,  who,  with  their  brothers, 
cousins,  and  dependents  to  the  ninth  generation,  as  well  as 
their  domestic  servants,  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  capable  of 
defending  their  own  peel-houses  against  detached  bodies  of 
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the  insurgents,  of  resisting  their  demand  of  supplies,  and  in- 
tercepting those  which  were  sent  to  the  presbyterian  camp  by 
others.  The  news  that  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  was  to  be 
defended  against  the  insurgents,  afforded  great  courage  and 
support  to  these  feudal  volunteers,  who  considered  it  as  a 
stronghold  to  which  they  might  retreat,  in  case  it  should 
become  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  desultory  war 
they  were  now  about  to  wage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  farm-houses, 
the  properties  of  small  heritors,  sent  forth  numerous  recruits 
to  the  presbyterian  interest.  These  men  had  been  the 
principal  sufferers  during  the  oppression  of  the  time.  Their 
minds  were  fretted,  soured,  and  driven  to  desperation,  by  the 
various  exactions  and  cruelties  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected j  and,  although  by  no  means  united  among  themselves, 
either  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  formidable  insurrection, 
or  the  means  by  which  that  purpose  was  to  be  obtained,  most 
of  them  considered  it  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  they  had  been  long 
deprived,  and  to  shake  themselves  free  of  a  tyranny,  directed 
both  against  body  and  soul.  Numbers  of  these  men,  there- 
fore, took  up  arms ;  and,  in  the  phrase  of  their  time  and  party, 
prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  victors  of  Loudon-hill. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ananias,  I  do  not  like  the  man  :  He  is  a  heathen,  . 
And  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan  truly. 

TribulaHan,  You  must  await  his  calling,  and  tihe  coi 
Of  the  good  spirit.     You  did  ill  to  upbraid  him. 

We  return  to  Henry  Morton,  whom  we  left  opt.  1 
battle.     He  was  eating,  by  one  oi  ^<^  ^«%3«3cfcftB»i  - 
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m.gji  the  provisions  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  army, 
and  masing  deeply  on  the  path  which  he  was  next  to  pursue, 
when  Burley  suddenly  came  up  to  him,  accompanied  by  the 
young  minister,  whose  exhortation  after  the  victory  had  pro- 
duced such  a  powerful  effect. 

"Henry  Morton,"  said  Balfour  abruptly,  "the  council  of 
the  army  of  the  Govenflnt,  confiding  that  the  son  of  Silas 
Morton    can    never    prove   a  lukewarm    Laodicean,    or    an 

^ indifferent  GaJlio,  in  this  great  day,  have  nominated  you  to 
be  a  captain  of  their  host,  with  the  right  of  a  vote  in  their 
council,  and  all  authority  fitting  for  an  officer  who  is  to 
command  Christian  men." 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  without  hesitation,  "  I  feel 
this  mark  of  confidence,  and  il  is  not  surprising  that  a  natural 

^, sense  of  the  injuries  of  my  country,  not  to  mention  those  I 
fhflve  sustained  in  my  own  person,  should  make  me  sufficiently 
milling  to  diawmy  sword  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience. 
But  I  mil  ov.li  to  you,  that  I  must  be  better  satisfied  con- 
cerning the  principles  on  which  you  bottom  your  cause  ere  I 
can  agree  to  take  a  command  amongst  you." 

"  And  can  you  doubt  of  our  principles,"  answered  Burley, 

^^'' since  we  have  stated  them  to  be  the  reformation  both  of 

^Fclmrch  and  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  decayed  sanctuary, 

^P  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  saints,  and  the  destruction  of 

the  man  of  sin?" 

"  I  will  own  frankly,  Mr,  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  "  much 
of  this  sort  of  language,  whidi,  I  daserre,  is  so  powerful  with 
others,  is  entirely  lost  on  me.  It  is  proper  you  should  be 
aware  of  this  before  we  commune  further  together,"  (The 
young  cJcrgyman  here  groaned  deeply.)  "  I  distress  you, 
sir,"  said  Morton;  "but,  perhaps,  it  is  because  you  will  not 
hear  me  out.  I  revere  the  Scriptures  as  deeply  as  you  or  any 
Chrlstiaa  can  do.  I  look  into  them  with  humble  hope  of 
^^xtmcting  a  nik-  of  conduct  and  a  \aw  of  salvation.     Bu^^ 
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expect  to  find  this  by  an  examination  of  their  general  t^nor, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  they  uniformly  breathe,  and  not  by 
wresting,  particular  passages  from  their  context,  or  by  the 
application,  of  Scriptural  phrases  to  circumstances  and  events 
with  which  they  have  often  veuy  slendear  relation." 

The  young  divine  seemed  shocked  and  thunderstruck  with 
this  declaiationy,  and  was  about  to  remonstrate. 

*♦  Hush,  Ephraim  ! "  said  Burleyi. "  remember  he  is  but  a3  a 
babe  in  swaddling  clothes.— Listen  to  me,  Morton.  I  will  speak 
tot  theein  the  worldly  language  of  that  carnal  reason,  which  is,  for 
tbepresent,  thy  blind  and  imperfect  guide.  What  is  the  object  for 
which  thou  art. content  to  draw  thy  sword  ?  Is  it  not  that  the 
church  and  state  should  be  reformed  by  the  free  voice  of  a 
free  parliament,  with  such  laws  as  shall  hereafter  prevent  the 
executive  government  from  spilling  the  blood,  torturing  and 
imprijsoning  the  persons,  exhausting  the  estates,  and  trampling 
upon. the  consciences  of  men,  at  their  own  wicked  pleasure?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Morton ;  "  such  I  esteem  legitimate 
causes  of  warfare,  and  for  such  I  will  fight  while  I  can  wield 
a  sword." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Macbriar,  "ye  handle  this  matter  too. 
tenderly ;  nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  to  fard  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath— — " 

"  Peace,  Ephraim  Macbriar !  "  again  interrupted  Burley. 

"  I  will  not  peace,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Is  it  not  the 
cause  of  my  Master  who  hath  sent  me?  I3.it  not  a  profane 
and  Eraatian  destroymg  of  his  authority,  usurpation  of  his 
power,  denial  of  his  name,  to  place  either  King  or  Parliament 
in  his  place  as  the  miaster  and  governor  of  his  householdi  tf»* 
adulterx)us  husband  of  bis  spouse  ? "  '      cit 

"You  speak  well,"  said  Burley,  dragging,  bm  iMS^f 
not  wisely;  your  own  ears  have  heard  this  night  in  it 
how  thijS;  scattered  remnant  are  broken  A«d  divii^ 
would  ye  now  make  a  veil  oi  ^"^^^^sk  \«J8»»«»:n% 
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ould  ye  build  a  wall  with  unslaked  mortar  ? — if  a  fox  go  up, 
will  breach  it." 
"  I  know,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  in  reply,  "  that  thou 
;  faithful,  honest,  and  zealous,  even  unto  slaying  j  but, 
lieve  me,  this  worldly  craft,  this  temporizing  with  sin  and 
with  iniirmity,  is  in  itself  a  falling  away ;  and  I  fear  me 
Heaven  will  not  honour  us  to  do  much  more  for  His  glory, 
when  we  seek  to  carnal  cunning  and  to  a  fleshly  arm.     The 

Rictified  end  must  be  wrought  by  sanctified  means," 
"  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Balfour,  "  thy  zeal  is  too  rigid  in 
s  matter ;  we  cannot  yet  do  without  the  help  of  the 
Laodiceans  and  the  Erastians ;  we  must  endure  for  a  space 
the  indulged  in  the  midst  of  the  council — the  sons  of  Zeruiah 
are  yet  too  strong  for  us." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  like  it  not,"  said  Macbriar ;  "  God  can  work 
deliverance  by  a  few  as  well  as  by  a  multitude.  The  host  of 
the  faithful  that  was  broken  upon  Pentland-hiils,  paid  but  the 
fitting  penalty  of  acknowledging  the  carnal  interest  of  that 
tyrant  and  oppressor,  Charles  Stewart." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Balfour,  "  thou  Icnowest  the  healing 
resolution  that  the  council  have  adopted,^ — to  make  a  com- 
prehending declaration,  that  may  suit  the  tender  consciences 
of  all  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  our  present  oppressors. 
Return  to  the  council  if  thou  wilt,  and  get  them  to  recall  it, 
aid  send  forth  one  upon  narrower  grounds.  But  abide  not 
)  hinder  my  gaining  over  this  youth,  whom  my  soul 
(avails  for;  his  name  alone  will  call  forth  hundreds  to  our 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,  then,"  said  Macbriar;  "but  I  will  not 
t  to  mislead  the  youth,  nor  bring  him  into  jeopardy  of 
,  unless  upon  such  grounds  as  will  ensure   his   eternal 

*■  The  more  artful    Balfour   then    dismissed  the  impatient 
^e/}  ^nrf/i?Mjmed  to  his  proselytto 
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That  we  may  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  detailing  at 
length  the  arguments  by  which  he  urged  Morton  to  join  the 
insurgents,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  used,  and  the 
motives  which  he  had  for  interesting  himself  so  deeply  in  the 
conversion  of  young  Morton  to  his  cause. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  or  Burley,  for  he  is  designated 
both  ways  in  the  histories  and  proclamations  of  that  melan- 
choly period,  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  and  of  good 
family,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  had  been  a  soldier  from  his 
youth  upwards.  In  the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
wild  and  licentious,  but  had  early  laid  aside  open  profligacy, 
and  embraced  the  strictest  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Unfortu- 
nately, habits  of  excess  and  intemperance  were  more  easily 
rooted  out  of  his  dark,  saturnine,  and  enterprising  spirit,  than 
the  vices,  of  revenge  and  ambition,  which  continued,  not- 
withstanding his  religious  professions,  to  exercise  no  small 
sway  over  his  mind.  Daring  in  design,  precipitate  and 
violent  in  execution,  and  going  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
most  rigid  recusancy,  it  was  his  ambition  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  presbyterian  interest. 

To  attain  this  eminence  among  the  whigs,  he  had  been 
active  in  attending  their  conventicles,  and  more  than  once 
had  commanded  them  when  they  appeared  in  arms,  and 
beaten  off  the  forces  sent  to  disperse  them.  At  length,  the 
gratification  of  his  own  fierce  enthusiasm,  joined,  as  some  say, 
with  motives  of  private  revenge,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
that  party  who  assassinated  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  as  the 
author  of  the  sufferings  of  the  presbyterians.  The  violeilt' 
measures  adopted  by  government  to  revenge  this  deed^  iM 
on  the  perpetrators  only,  but  on  the  whole  professors  of  thai 
religion  to  which  they  belonged,  together  with  long  ptevioiw 
sufferings,  without  any  prospect  of  deliverance,  except 
force  of  arms,  occasioned  the  msuiTect\o\\^'«\»s:3cs^^s»'^^^ 
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^Bslready  seerij  commenced  by  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse  in  tlie 
^^Boody  skirmish  of  Loudon-hill. 

^^B  But  Eurley,  notwithstanding  the  share  he  had  in  the  victor;', 
^^Hos  far  from  Ending  himself  at  the  summit  which  his  ambition 
^^Kned  at.      This  was  partly  owing  to  the  various  opinions 
^^H)tertained  among  the  insurgents  concerning  the  murder  of 
^^Hcchbishop  Sharpe,      The,  more  violent  among  them  did, 
^^ptdeed,  approve  of  this  act  as  a  deed  of  justice,  executed 
upon  a  persecutor  of  God's  church  through  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  presby- 
terians  disowned  the  deed  as  a  crime  highly  culpable,  although 
they  admitted,  that  the  Archbishop's  punishment  had  by  no 
means  exceeded  his   deserts.      The  insurgents  differed  in 
another  main  point,  which  has  been  already  touched  upon. 
The   more  warm   and    extravagant   fanatics    condemned,   as 
guilty  of  a  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  those  preachers  and   congregations  who  were  con- 
tented, in  any  manner,  to  exercise  their  religion  through  the 
permission   of  the  ruling  government.     This,  they  said,  was 
absolute  Erastianism,  or  subjection  of  the  church  of  God  Co 
the  regulations  of  an  oaxthly  government,  and  therefore  but 
one  degree  belter  than  prelacy  or  popery. — Again,  the  more 
■'  moderate  party  were  content  to  allow  the  king's  title  to  the 
throne,  and  in  secular  affairs  to  acknowledge  his  authoritj',  so 

»long  as  it  was  esercised  with  due  regard  to  the  liberUes  of  the 
subject,  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  reahn.  But  the 
tenets  of  the  wilder  sect,  called,  from  their  leader  Richard 
Cameron,  by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  went  the  length  of 
disowning  the  reigning  monarch,  and  every  one  of  his 
successors,  who  should  not  acknowledge  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  The  seeds  of  disunion  were,  therefore,  thickly 
sown  in  this  ill-fated  party  ;  and  Balfour,  however  enthusiastic, 
and  however  much  attached  to  the  most  violent  of  those 
^&iets  which  we  Aafe  noticed,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  to  the 
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general  cause,  if  they  were  insisted  on  during  this  crisis,  when 
unity  was  of  so  much  consequence.  Hence  he  disapproved, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  honest,  downright,  and  ardent  zeal  of 
Macbriar,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  the  moderate  party  of  presbyterians  in  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  the  government,  with  the  hope  of  being  hereafter 
able  to  dictate  to  them  what  should  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

He  was,  on  this  account,  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the 
accession  of  Henry  Morton  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
The  memory  of  his  father  was  generally  esteemed  among  the 
presbyterians ;  and  as  few  persons  of  any  decent  quality  had 
joined  the  insurgents,  this  young  man's  family  and  prospects 
were  such  as  almost  ensured  his  being  chosen  a  leader. 
Through  Morton's  means,  as  being  the  son  of  his  ancient 
comrade,  Burley  conceived  he  might  exercise  some  influence 
over  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  army,  and  ultimately, 
perhaps,  ingratiate  himself  so  far  with  them,  as  to  be  chosen 
commander-in-chief,  which  was  the  mark  at  which  his  ambition 
aimed.  He  had,  therefore,  without  waiting  till  any  other 
person  took  up  the  subject,  exalted  to  the  council  the  talents 
and  disposition  of  Morton,  and  easily  obtained  his  elevation 
to  the  painful  rank  of  a  leader  in  this  disimited  and  undiscip- 
lined army. 

The  arguments  by  which  Balfour  pressed  Morton  to  accept 
of  this  dangerous  promotion,  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  rid  of 
his  less  wary  and  uncompromising  companion,  Macbriar, 
were  sufficiently  artful  and  urgent.  He  did  not  afifect  dtheif 
to  deny  or  to  disguise  that  the  sentiments  which  he  himsetf 
entertained  concerning  church  government,  went  as  fiur  as 
those  of  the  preacher  who  had  just  left  them ;  but  he  aignedi 
that  when  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  at  such  a  deiq>enite 
crisis,  minute  difference  of  opinion  should  not  prevent  thoae 
who,  in  general,  wished  well  to  their  oppressed  country,  fir 
drawing  their  swords  in  its  behalf.     Many  of  the  sub]e 


^^Bvision,  as,   for  example,   that  concerning   the   Indulgence 

^^Kelf,  arose,  he  observed,  out  of  circumstances  which  would 

^^feose  to  exist,  provided    their  attempt    to  free  the  country 

^^BDuld  be  successful,   seeing  Chat  the  presbytery,   being  in 

I^^Piat  case  triumphant,  would  need  to  make  no  such  com- 

f      promise  with  the  government,  and,  consequently,  with  the 

abolition  of  the  Indulgence  all  discussion  of  its  legality  would 

be  at  once  ended.     He  insisted  much  and  strongly  upon  the 

necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  crisis,  upon 

the  certainty  of  their  being  joined  by  the  force  of  the  whole 

western  shires,  and  ujjon  the  gross  guilt  which  those  would 

incur,    who,    seeing   the   distress   of    the   country,    and   the 

increasing  tyranny  with  which  it  was  governed,  should,  from 

fear   or    indifference,    withhold    their  active    aid    from    the 

Morton  wanted  not  these  arguments  to  induce  him  to  join 
in  any  insurrection,  which  might  appear  to  have  a  feasible 
prospect  of  freedom  to  the  country.  He  doubted,  indeed, 
greatly,  whether  the  present  attempt  was  likely  to  be  supported 
by  the  strength  sutRcient  to  ensure  success,  or  by  the  wisdom 
and  liberahty  of  spirit  necessary  to  make  a  good  use  of  the 
advantages  that  might  be  gained.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
considering  the  wrongs  he  had  personally  endured,  and  those 
which  he  had  seen  daily  inflicted  on  his  fellow- su bj ects ; 
meditating  also  upon  the  precarious  and  dangerous  situation 
in  which  he  already  stood  with  relation  to  the  government, 
he  conceived  himself,  in  every  point  of  view,  called  upon  to 
join  the  body  of  presbyterians  already  in  arms. 

But  while  he  expressed  to  Burlcy  his  acquiescence  in  the 
vote  which  had  named  him  a  leader  among  the  insurgents, 
and  a  member  of  their  council  of  war,  it  was  not  without  a 
qualification. 

"  I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  contribute  everything  within 
aiy  limited  power  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  my  countr 
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But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  disapprove,  in  the  utmost  degree, 
of  the  action  in  which  this  rising  seems  to  have  originated ; 
and  no  arguments  should  induce  me  to  join  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  such  measures  as  that  with  which  it  has 
commenced." 

Burley's  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  giving  a  ruddy  and  dark 
glow  to  his  swarthy  brow. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  designed  should 
not  betray  any  emotion — "You  mean  the  death  of  James 
Sharpe  ?  " 

"  Frankly,"  answered  Morton,  "  such  is  my  meaning." 

"  You  imagine,  then,"  said  Burley,  "  that  the  Almighty,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  does  not  raise  up  instruments  to  deliver 
his  church  from  her  oppressors?  You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  justice  of  an  execution  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  the 
sufferer's  crime,  or  in  his  having  merited  punishment,  or  in 
the  wholesome  and  salutary  effect  which  that  example  is 
likely  to  produce  upon  other  evil-doers,  but  hold  that  it  rests 
solely  in  the  robe  of  the  judge,  the  height  of  the  bench,  and 
tiie  voice  of  the  doomster?  Is  not  just  punishment  justly 
inflicted,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  the  moor  ?  And  where 
constituted  judges,  from  cowardice,  or  from  having  cast  in 
their  lot  with  transgressors,  suffer  them  not  only  to  pass  at 
liberty  through  the  land,  but  to  sit  in  the  high  places,  and 
dye  their  garments  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  is  it  not  well 
done  in  any  brave  spirits  who  shall  draw  their  private  swords 
in  the  public  cause  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  judge  this  individual  action,"  replied 
Morton,  "  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  you  fully  aware 
of  my  principles.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  the  case  you  have 
supposed  does  not  satisfy  my  judgment.  That  the  Almighty, 
in  his  mysterious  providence,  may  bring  a  bloody  man  to  an 
end  deservedly  bloody,  does  not  vindicate  those  who,  witho"** 
authority  of  any  kind,  take  upou  lViexftS«\s^&  Xo^Nsfc^^KsfeTv 
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^^■snts  of  execution,  and  presume  lo  call  them  the  e 

^^TO"  divine  vengeance." 

"And  were  we  not  so?"  said  Buriey,  in  a  tone  of  fierce 
enthusiasm.  "  Were  not  we — was  not  every  one  who  owned 
the  interest  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  bound  by 
that  covenant  to  cut  off  the  Judas  who  had  sold  the  cause  of 
God  for  fifty  thousand  merVs  a-year?  Had  we  met  him  by 
the  way  as  he  came  down  from  London,  and  there  smitten 
him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  we  had  done  but  the  duty  of 
men  faithful  to  our  cause,  and  to  our  oaths  recordud  in 
heaven.  Was  not  the  execution  itself  a  proof  of  our  warrant  ? 
Did  not  the  Lord  deliver  him  into  our  hands,  when  we  looked 
out  but  for  one  of  his  inferior  toois  of  persecution?  Did  we 
not  pray  to  be  resolved  how  we  should  act,  and  was  it  not 
borne  in  on  our  hearts  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  them  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond,  'Ye  shall  surely  take  him  and  slay 
him?'— -Was  not  the  tragedy  full  half  an  hour  in  acting  ere 
the  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  that  in  an  open  heath,  and 
within  the  patrols  of  their  garrisons — and  yet  who  interrupted 
the  great  work  ?— What  dog  so  much  as  bayed  us  during  the 
pursuit,  the  taking,  the  slaying,  and  the  dispersing  ?  Then, 
who  will  say — who  dare  say,  that  a  mightier  arm  than  ours 
was  not  herein  revealed  ?  " 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton  ;  "  such 
circumstances  of  facility  of  execution  and  escape  have  often 
attended  the  commission  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.^ — -But 
it  is  not  mine  to  judge  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the 
way  was  opened  to  the  former  liberation  of  Scotland  by  an 
act  of  violence  wiiich  no  man  can  justify,^lhe  slaughter  of 
Cumming  by  the  hand  of  Robert  Bruce  ;  and,  therefore, 
condemning  this  action,  as  I  do  and  must,  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  suppose  that  you  may  have  motives  vindicating  it  in  your 

'—T  eye^  though  not  in   mine,  ot  m  those  o^  acJoM  lifaiayv, 
'v  noH-  mention    it,  >  ^    desire  ■jovi  \.o  ur.ies 


\^e:^^^_ 
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that  I  join  a  cause  supported  by  men  engaged  in  open  war, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  nations,  without,  in  any  respect,  approving  of  the 
act  of  violence  which  gave  immediate  rise  to  it." 

Balfour  bit  his  lip,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  violent 
answer.  He  perceived,  with  disappointment,  that,  upon 
points  of  principle,  his  young  brother-in-arms  possessed  a 
clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  firmness  of  mind,  which  afforded 
but  little  hope  of  his  being  able  to  exert  that  degree  of 
influence  over  him  which  he  had  expected  to  possess.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  however,  he  said,  with  coolness,  "My 
conduct  is  open  to  men  and  angels.  The  deed  was  not  done 
in  a  comer;  I  am  here  in  arms  to  avow  it,  and  care  not 
where,  or  by  whom,  I  am  called  on  to  do  so ;  whether  in  the 
council,  the  field  of  battle,  the  place  of  execution,  or  the  day 
of  the  last  great  trial  I  will  not  now  discuss  it  further  with 
one  who  is  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil.  But  if  you  will 
cast  in  your  lot  with  us  as  a  brother,  come  with  me  to  the 
council,  who  are  still  sitting,  to  arrange  the  ftiture  march  of 
the  army,  and  the  means  of  improving  our  victory." 

Morton  arose  and  followed  him  in  silence;  not  greatly 
delighted  with  his  associate,  and  better  satisfied  with  the 
general  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  than 
either  with  the  measures  or  the  motives  of  many  of  those 
who  were  embarked  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

And  look  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain — so  many  hollow  factions. 

Troiltis  and  Cressida, 

In  a  hollow  of  the  hill,  about  a  qaat\.et  ol  ^  ^^^  'ttwsv  ^Cs^^ 
Geld  of  battle,  was  a  shepherd's  YvwV  •,  ^  TKvset^i^^  ^^ 
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which,  as  the  only  enclosed  spot  within  a  moderate  distance, 
the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  army  had  chosen  for  their 
council-house.  Towards  this  spot  Burley  guided  Morton, 
who  was  surprised,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  multifarious 
confusion  of  sounds  which  issued  from  its  precincts.  The 
^LfBlm  and  anxious  gravity  which  it  might  be  supposed  would 
^Kiiave  presided  in  councils  held  on  such  important  subjects, 
^^'and  at  a  period  so  critical,  seemed  to  have  given  place  to 
discord  wild,  and  loud  uproar,  which  fell  on  the  ear  of  their 
new  ally  as  an  evil  augury  of  their  future  measures.  As  they 
approached  the  door,  they  found  it  open  indeed,  but  choked 
up  with  the  bodies  and  heads  of  countrymen,  who,  though  no 
members  of  the  council,  felt  no  scruple  in  intruding  them- 
selves upon  deliberations  in  which  they  were  so  deeply 
interested.  By  expostulation,  by  threats,  and  even  by  some 
degree  of  violeace,  Burley,  the  sternness  of  whose  character 
maintained  a  sort  of  superiority  over  these  disorderly  forces, 
compelled  the  intruders  to  retire,  and,  introducing  Morton 
into  the  cottage,  secured  the  door  behind  them  against  im- 
pertinent curiosity.  At  a  less  agitating  moment,  the  young 
man  might  have  been  entertained  with  the  singular  scene  of 

f  which  he  now  found  himself  an  auditor  and  a  spectator. 
The  precincts  of  Che  gloomy  and  ruinous  hut  were  en- 
lightened partly  by  some  furze  which  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
ttie  smoke  whereof,  having  no  legal  vent,  eddied  around,  and 
lormed  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  council  a  clouded 
canopy,   as  opake  as  their   metaphysical    theology,   through 
which,  like  stars  through  mist,  were  dimly  seen  to  twinkle  a 
few  blinking  candles,  or  rather  rushes  dipped  in  tallow,  the 
property  of  the  poor  owner  of  the  cottage,  which  were  stuck 
to  the  walls  by  patches  of  wet  clay.     This  broken  and  dusky 
^^fit  showed  many  a  countenance  elated  with  spiritual  pride, 
"f"  rendered  dark    by  fierce   enthusiasm-,   awi  scroift  •«\vost 
^^^^l^^^dering,    and    uncertain  \ooVs,  showeA  \ 
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themselves  rashly  embarked  in  a  cause  which  they  had  neither 
courage  nor  conduct  to  bring  to  a  good  issue,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame.  They  were,  indeed,  a 
doubtful  and  disunited  body.  The  most  active  of  their 
number  were  those  concerned  with  Burley  in  the  death  of  the 
Primate,  four  or  five  of  whom  had  found  their  way  to  Loudon- 
hill,  together  with  other  men  of  the  same  relentless  and  un- 
compromising zeal,  who  had,  in  various  ways,  given  desperate 
and  unpardonable  offence  to  the  government. 

With  them  were  mingled  their  preachers,  men  who  had 
spurned  ^.t  the  indulgence  offered  by  government,  and  pre- 
ferred assembling  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness,  to  worshipping 
in  temples  built  by  human  hands,  if  their  doing  the  latter 
should  be  construed  to  admit  any  right  on  the  part  of  their 
rulers  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Kirk.  The  other 
class  of  counsellors  were  such  gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  and 
substantial  farmers,  as  a  sense  of  intolerable  oppression  had 
induced  to  take  arms  and  join  the  insurgents.  These  also 
had  their  clergymen  with  them,  and  such  divines,  having 
many  of  them  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  measures  of  their  more  violent  brethren, 
who  proposed  a  declaration  in  which  they  should  give  testi- 
mony against  the  warrants  and  instructions  for  indulgence  as 
sinful  and  unlawful  acts.  This  delicate  question  had  been 
passed  over  in  silence  in  the  first  draught  of  the  manifestoes 
which  they  intended  to  publish,  of  the  reasons  of  their  gather- 
ing in  arms ;  but  it  had  been  stirred  anew  during  Balfour's 
absence,  and,  to  his  great  vexation,  he  now  found  that  both 
parties  had  opened  upon  it  in  full  cry,  Macbriar,  Kettledrummle, 
and  other  teachers  of  the  wanderers  being  at  the  very  spring- 
tide of  polemical  discussion  with  Peter  Poundtext,  the  in- 
dulged pastor  of  Milnwood's  parish,  who,  \\.  ^^^xa&^V^^  €^xv 
girded  himself  mth  a  broadsword,  b\il,  et^Yv^  ^^^  ^•aJ^^^xsj^'^'^ 
to  tight  for  the  good  cause  of  ptesb^Vex^  vcv  \Nx^  *cv.^^^  ^^ 


I 
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maniiilly  defending  his  ovm  dogmata  in  the  council.  It  was 
the  din  of  tbis  conflict,  maintained  chieflj'  between  Poundtext 
and  Kettledrum nile,  together  with  the  clamout  of  their  ad- 
herents, which  had  saluted  Morton's  eara  upon  approaching 
the  cottage.  Indeed,  as  both  the  divines  were  men  well 
^ted  with  words  and  lungs,  and  each  fierce,  ardent,  and 
intolerant  in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine^  prompt  in  the 
recollection  of  texts  wherewith  they  battered  each  other  with- 
out mercy,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  discussion,  the  ndse  of  the  debate  betwixt  them 
fell  tittle  short  of  that  which  might  have  attended  an  actual 
bodily  conflict. 

Hurley,  scandalized  at  the  disunion  implied  in  tbis  virulent 
iiife  of  tongues,  interposed  between  the  disputants,  and,  by 
some  general  remarks  on  the  unseasonableness  of  discord,  a 
soothing  address  to  the  vanity  of  each  party,  and  the  exertion 
of  the  authority  which  his  services  in  that  day's  victory  eolitled 
him  to  assume,  at  ler^th  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them 
to  adjourn  farther  discussion  of  the  controversy.  But  although 
Kettledrum  rale  and  Poundtext  were  thus  for  the  time  silenced, 
they  continued  to  eye  each  other  like  two  dogs,  who,  liaving 
been  s^mraled  by  the  authority  of  their  masters  while  fating, 
have  retreated,  each  beneath  the  chair  of  his  owner,  still 
watching  each  other's  motions,  and  indicating,  by  occasional 
growls,  by  the  erected  bristles  of  the  back  and  ears,  and  by 
the  red  glance  of  the  eye,  that  (heir  discord  is  unappcased, 
and  that  they  only  wait  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  any 
general  movement  or  commotion  in  the  company,  to  fly  once 
more  at  each  other's  throats. 

Baliour  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pause  to  present 
to  the  council  Mr.  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood,  aa  one 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  artd  irilling  to 
joeril  goods  and  life  in  the  precious  cause  for  which  his  father, 

«Og[j'net/  Silas  Morton,  had  given  in  his  lime  a  so^» 


sdErine  lesdmoov.  Momoo  wjs  iostandv  received  Tnth  xhe 
1^1^  band  of  fello^Kship  by  his  Aindent  paster,  Poundtest. 
md  by  those  among  ihe  insurgeins  ^o  supported  the  mart 
Modente  princijdes.  The  others  miinered  something  about 
Easdanism.  and  leminded  each  other  in  whispers^  that  Siks 
Moiton,  once  a  stout  and  worthy  servant  of  the  Covenant, 
had  been  a  backslider  in  the  dav  when  the  resolutioners  had 
led  the  way  in  owning  the  andiority  of  Charles  Stewurt, 
thereby  making  a  gap  wbereat  the  present  tyrant  was  after- 
wards brought  in,  to  the  oppression  both  of  Kirk  and  country. 
They  added,  how'e\'er.  that,  on  this  great  day  of  calling,  they 
would  not  refuse  society  with  any  who  should  put  hand  to 
the  plough;  and  so  Morton  was  installed  in  his  oihce  of 
leader  and  coimsellor,  if  not  with  the  tiill  approbation  of  his 
ooUea^es,  at  least  without  any  formal  or  avowed  dissent 
They  proceeded,  on  Burley's  modon,  to  di\'ide  among  them- 
sdres  die  command  of  die  men  who  had  assembled,  and 
whose  immbeis  were  daily  increasing.  In  this  partidon,  the 
insuigents  of  Poundtext's  parish  and  congr^ation  were 
naturally  placed  under  the  command  of  Morton ;  an  arrange- 
ment mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  he  was  recom- 
mended to  their  confidence,  as  well  by  his  personal  qualities 
as  his  having  been  bom  among  them. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished,  it  became  necessary 
to  determine  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  their  \'ictor}\ 
Morton's  heart  throbbed  high  when  he  heard  the  Tower  of 
TilHetudlem  named  as  one  of  the  most  important  posidons  to 
be  seized  upon.  It  commanded,  as  we  have  often  noticed, 
the  pass  between  the  more  wild  and  the  more  fertile  country, 
and  must  furnish,  it  was  plausibly  urged,  a  stronghold  and 
place  of  rerxiezvous  to  the  cavaliers  and  malignants  of  the 
district,  supposing  the  insurgents  were  to  march  onward  and 
leave  it  iminvested.  This  measure  was  particularly  urg^xl  jis 
necessary  by  Poundtext  and  those  of  Ws  Ywvts\fi^i^^i  V3\>cs^'<2«:^ 
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whose  habitations  and  families  might  be  exposed  to  great 
severities,  if  this  strong  place  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  royalists. 

"I  opine,"  said  Poundtext, — for,  like  the  other  divines  of 
the  period,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  offering  his  advice  upon 

»  military  matters  of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant, — "  I 
■  opine,  that  we  should  take  in  and  raze  that  stronghold  of  the 
woman  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  even  though  we  should 
build  a  fort  and  raise  a  mount  against  it ;  for  the  race  is  a 
rebellious  and  a  bloody  race,  and  their  hand  has  been  heavy 
on  the  children  of  the  Covenant,  both  in  the  former  and  the 

I  latter  times.     Their  hook  hath  been  in  our  noses,  and  their 
bridle  betwixt  our  jaws." 
"  What  are  their  means  and  men  of  defence  ?  "  said  Burley. 
"  The  place  is  strong ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  two  women 
can  make  it  good  against  a  host." 
"There  is  also,"  said  Poundtext,  "Harrison  the  steward, 
and  John  Gudyill,  even  the  lady's  chief  butler,  who  boasteth 
himself  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  upward,  and  who  spread 
the  banner  against  the  good  cause  with  that  man  of  Belial, 
James  Grahame  of  Montrose." 
"  Pshaw  I "  returned  Burley,  scornfully,  "  a  butler  1 " 
"  Also,  there  is  that  ancient  malignant,"  replied  Poundtext, 
*'  Miles   Bellenden  of  Chamwood,  whose  hands  have  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  saints," 

"If  that,"  said  Burley,  "be  Miles  Bellenden,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Arthur,  he  is  one  whose  sword  will  not  turn  back  from 

P  battle ;  but  he  must  now  be  stricken  in  years." 
"There  was  word  in  the  country  as  I  rode  along,"  said 
another  of  the  council,  "  that  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
victory  which  has  been  given  to  us,  they  caused  shut  the 
gates  of  the  tower,  and  called  in  men,  and  collected  ammuni- 
tron.  They  were  ever  a  fierce  and  a  ma.\ig,nitt\t  Vvoxise." 
"^^ewiUnot,  with  my  consent,"  said  BuAe-j,  "  (ivi^^tro^ 
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si^e  which  may  consume  time.  We  must  rush  forward,  and 
follow  our  advantage  by  occupjdng  Glasgow;  for  I  do  not 
fear  that  the  troops  we  have  this  day  beaten,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  my  Lord  Ross's  regiment,  will  judge  it  safe  to 
await  our  coming." 

"Howbeit,"  said  Poundtext,  "we  may  display  a  banner 
before  the  Tower,  and  blow  a  trumpet,  and  summon  them  to 
come  forth.  It  may  be  that  they  will  give  over  the  place  into 
our  mercy,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  people.  And  we  will 
summon  the  women  to  come  forth  of  their  stronghold,  that 
is  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand -daughter,  and 
Jenny  Dennison,  which  is  a  girl  of  an  ensnaring  eye,  and  the 
other  maids,  and  we  will  give  them  a  safe  conduct,  and  send 
them  in  peace  to  the  city,  even  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 
But  John  Gudyill,  and  Hugh  Harrison,  and  Miles  Bellenden, 
we  will  restrain  with  fetters  of  iron,  even  as  they,  in  times 
bypast,  have  done  to  the  martyred  saints." 

"  Who  talks  of  safe  conduct  and  of  peace  ?  "  said  a  shrill, 
broken,  and  overstrained  voice,  from  the  crowd. 

"  Peace,  brother  Habakkuk,"  said  Macbriar,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  to  the  speaker. 

"I  will  not  hold  my  peace,"  reiterated  the  strange  and 
unnatural  voice ;  "  is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the 
earth  quakes,  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  and  the  rivers  are 
changed  into  blood,  and  the  two-edged  sword  is  drawn  from 
the  sheath  to  drink  gore  as  if  it  were  water,  and  devour  flesh 
as  the  fire  devours  dry  stubble  ?  " 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  circle,  and  presented  to  Morton's  wondering 
eyes  a  figure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  such  language. 
The  rags  of  a  dress  which  had  once  been  black,  added  to  the 
tattered  fragments  of  a  shepherd's  p\a\d,  eoiK^o^^^  ^  ^<5»N<ec«^ 
scarce  6t  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  rcw\ji\\  \^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^^^ 
warmth  or  comfort.     A  long  beard,  as  vAvVt^  ^  ^vvo-^n    ^^ 
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down  on  bis  breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy,  uncombed, 
grizzled  hair,  which  hung  in  eif-locks  around  his  wild  and 
staring  visage.  The  features  seemed  to  be  extenuated  by 
penury  iitid  famine,  until  they  hardly  retained  the  likeness  of 
II  human  aspect.  The  eyes,  grey,  wild,  and  wandering, 
evidently  lietokeoed  a  bewildered  imagination.  He  held  in 
his  lumd  a.  rusty  sword,  clotted  with  blood,  as  were  his  long 
lean  hin<ls,  which  were  garnished  at  the  cKtreniity  with  nails 
like  eagle's  claws. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !  who  is  he?"  said  Morton,  in  a 

whisper  lo  Poundtest,  surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled, 

■  ■it  this  ghastly  apparition,  which  looked  more  like  the  re- 

sorae  cannibal  priest,  or  druid  red  from  his 

1  sacrifice,  than  like  an  earthly  mortal. 

1  Hahakkuk  Mucklewraih,"  answered  Poundtext,  in 
the  same  tone,  "  whom  the  enenjy  have  long  detained  in 
rapiivity  in  forts  and  castles,  until  his  cnderstanding  hath 
defjarted  trom  him,  and,  as  1  fear,  an  e\nl  demon  hath 
pijsse.ised  him.  Nevertheless,  our  violent  brethren  will  have 
it,  ihat  he  spealceth  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they  thictify  by  his 
Douring  forth." 

KMiise  he  was  interrupted  by  MuckkwTath,  who  cried  in  a 
lice  that  made  the  very  btams  of  the  roof  (Quiver—"  Who 
tkR  of  [leace  and  safe  conduct  ?  who  ^aks  of  mercy  to  the 
hKiotly  house  of  the  malignants?     I  say  take  the  infants  and 
dash  thi'm  against  the  stones  ;  take  the  daughters  and  the 
mothers  of  the  house  and  hurl  them  frctm  the  battlements  of 
■  ttieir  tru.st,  that  the  dogs  may  fatten  on  their  blood  as  (hey 
^Did  on  that  of  Jenibel,  the  spouse  of  Ahab,  and  that  their 
BqBRTCiti»fs  may  be  dung  to  the  face  of  the  field  even  in  the 
^pnrtion  of  thciv  fathers  1 " 

"//(.■  spL-iilis  right,''  said  more  than  one  suilen  voice  from 
•t'liind;  "ifein/J  be  honoured  with  \\«.\e  serncew 
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''This  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  impiety,"  said 
Miorton,  unable  to  contain  his  indignation.  "  What  blessing 
can  you  expect  in  a  cause,  in  which  you  listen  to  the 
mii^led  ravings  of  madness  and  atrocity?  " 

'*  Hush,  young  man ! "  said  Kettledrummle,  "  and  reserve 
thj  censure  for  that  for  which  thou  canst  render  a  reason. 
It  is  not  for  thee  to  judge  into  what  vessels  the  spirit  may  be 
poured." 

"We  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  firat,"  said  Poundtext,  "and 
allow  not  that  to  be  of  divine  inspiration  that  contradicts  the 
divine  laws." 

"  You  forget,  brother  Poundtext,"  said  Macbriar,  "  that  these 
are  the  latter  days,  when  signs  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied." 

Poundtext  stood  forward  to  reply ;  but,  ere  he  could  articu- 
late a  word,  the  insane  preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that 
drowned  all  competition. 

"  Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders  ?  Am  not  I  Habakkuk 
Mucidewrath,  whose  name  is  changed  to  Magor- Missabib, 
because  I  am  made  a  terror  unto  myself  and  unto  all  that  are 
around  me? — I  heard  it — When  did  I  hear  it? — Was  it  not 
in  the  Tower  of  the  Bass,  that  overhangeth  the  wide  wild  sea  ? 
— ^And  it  howled  in  the  winds,  and  it  roared  in  the  billows, 
and  it  screamed,  and  it  whistled,  and  it  clanged,  with  the 
screams  and  the  clang  and  the  whistle  of  the  sea-birds,  as 
they  floated,  and  flew,  and  dropped,  and  dived,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  I  see  it  ? — Was  it  not 
from  the  high  peaks  of  Dunbarton,  when  I  looked  westward 
upon  the  fertile  land,  and  northward  on  the  wild  Highland 
hills ;  ndien  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  tempest  came,  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  flashed  in  sheets  as  wide  as  the 
banners  of  an  host? — What  did  I  see? — Dead  corpses  and 
wounded  horses,  the  rushing  together  oi  >3aL\xX!^  «xv^  s^^sx^kcjsjs* 
ToOed  in  blood.— l^Tiat  heard  1  ?— T\\^  NoSme  ^^ax  cc^&5i^^'^- 
slay— smite — ^siay  utterly — let  not  ^ovjlt  e^e^N^aN^-V^ 
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utterly,  old  and  young,  the  maiden,  the  child,  and  the  woman 
I  whose  head  is  grey — Defile  the  house  and  fill  the  courts  with 
\  the  slain  !  " 

"  We  receive  the  command,"  exclaimed  more  than  one  of 
the  company.  "  Six  days  he  hath  not  spoken  nor  broken 
bread,  and  now  his  tongue  is  unloosed; — We  receive  the 
command ;  as  he  hath  said,  so  will  we  do." 

Astonished,  disgusted,  and  horror-struck,  at  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  Morton  turned  away  from  the  circle  and  left 
the  cottage.     He  was  followed  by  Burley,  who  had  his  eye  on 
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'Whither  are  you  going?"  said  the  latter,  taking  him  by 

'Anywhere, — I  care  not  whither;  but  here  I  will  abide 
no  longer." 

Art  thou  so  soon  weary,  young  man  ?  "  answered  Burley, 
"Thy  hand  is  bat  now  put  to  the  plough,  and  wouldst  t!iou 
already  abandon  it?  Is  this  thy  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
thy  father?" 

"No  cause,"  replied  Morton,  indignantly — "no  cause  can 
prosper,  so  conducted.  One  party  declares  for  the  ravings 
of  a  bloodthirsty  madman  ;  another  leader  is  an  old  scholastic 
pedant ;  a  third  "—he  stopped,  and  his  companion  continued 
the  sentence — "  Is  a  desperate  homicide,  thou  wouldst  say, 
like  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?^I  can  bear  thy  misconstruction 
without  resentment.  Thou  dost  not  consider,  that  it  is  not 
men  of  sober  and  self  seeking  minds,  who  arise  in  thtse  days 
of  wrath  to  execute  judgment  and  to  accomplish  deliverance. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen  the  armies  of  England,  during  her 
Parliament  of  1640,  whose  ranks  were  filled  with  sectaries 
and  enthusiasts,  wilder  than  the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  thou 
wouldst  have  had  more  cause  to  marvel ;  and  yet  these  men 
were  unconquered   on  the  field,  and    their  hands  wrought 
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"  But  their  affairs,"  replied  Morton,  "  were  wisely  conducted, 
and  the  violence  of  their  zeal  expended  itself  in  their  exhorta- 
tions and  sermons,  without  bringing  divisions  into  their 
counsels,  or  cruelty  into  their  conduct.  I  have  often  heard 
my  father  say  so,  and  protest,  that  he  wondered  at  nothing 
so  much  as  the  contrast  between  the  extravagance  of  their 
religious  tenets,  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which 
they  conducted  their  civil  and  military  affairs.  But  our 
councils  seem  all  one  wild  chaos  of  confusion." 

"Thou  must  have  patience,  Henry  Morton,"  answered 
Balfour ;  "  thou  must  not  leave  the  cause  of  thy  religion  and 
country  either  for  one  wild  word,  or  one  extravagant  action. 
Hear  me.  I  have  already  persuaded  the  wiser  of  our  friends, 
that  the  counsellors  are  too  numerous,  and  that  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  Midianites  shall,  by  so  large  a  number,  be 
delivered  into  our  hands.  They  have  hearkened  to  my  voice, 
and  our  assemblies  will  be  shortly  reduced  within  such  a 
number  as  can  consult  and  act  together ;  and  in  them  thou 
shalt  have  a  free  voice,  as  well  as  in  ordering  our  affairs  of 
war,  and  protecting  those  to  whom  mercy  should  be  shown — 
Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?  " 

"It  will  give  me  pleasure,  doubtless,"  answered  Morton, 
"to  be  the  means  of  softening  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  and 
I  will  not  leave  the  post  I  have  taken,  unless  I  see  measures 
adopted  at  which  my  conscience  revolts.  But  to  no  bloody 
executions  after  quarter  asked,  or  slaughter  without  trial,  will 
I  lend  countenance  or  sanction ;  and  you  may  depend  on  my 
apposing  them,  with  both  heart  and  hand,  as  constantly  and 
resolutely,  if  attempted  by  our  own  followers,  as  when  they 
are  the  work  of  the  enemy." 

BaUbur  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"Thou  wilt  find,"  he  said,  "that  the  stubborn  and  hard- 
hearted generation  with  whom  we  deal,  must  be  chastised 
with  scorpions  ere  their  hearts  be  humbledi  and  ex«L  \bi£^ 


i 
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accept  the  panishment  uf  their  iniquity.  The  word  is  gone 
fiwth  against  them,  '  I  will  bring  a  sword  nipon  you  that  shall 
.  Avenge  the  quaarel  of  my  Cosenanl.'  But  "whal  is  flone  shall 
I  be  done  gr«vcly,  aad  with  discretion,  like  ttoait  of  the  worthy 
James  Melvin,  who  executed  judgmiint  on  the  tyrajit  and 
Oppressor,  Cardinal  Beaton." 

"I  own  to  jNTO,"  repilied  Morton,  "that  I  feel  stall  more 
abhorrent  at  cold-bJooded  and  premedilsted  cruelty,  than  at 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  hesJt  of  eeal  and  resenttiienL" 

"Them  34't  yet  but  a  youth,"  replied  Balfour,  "and  hast 
not  learned  h<w  light  in  the  balance  are  a  few  drops  of  'blood 
in  comparison  to  the  weight  and  importaJice  of  this  great 
national  testiniony.  But  be  not  afraid ;  thyseif  shall  vote  and 
judge  in  these  matters ;  it  mKy  'be  we  shail  see  little  ca-Tise  to 
strive  together  anent  them." 

With  litis  concession  Mwrton  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  preaerrt;  and  Burleyleft  him,  advising  him  to  hendown 
and  get  some  lest,  as  the  host  would  probajhly  move  in  the 
miHTTing. 

"And  you,"  answered  Morton,  "do  not  you  go  to  rest 
also  ? " 

I  "No,"  said  Burley ;  "my  eyes  must  not  yet  know  slumber, 
^is  is  no  w»rk  to  \vi  'done  lightly ;  I  have  yet  to  perfect  the 
(loosing  of  the  cowmrtittee  of  leaders,  and  I  will  call  you  by 
firaes  in  the  "mormng  to  be  present  at  their  coasultajdan." 
'  H-e  turned  a'wsy,  and  left  Morton  to  Ws  reporae. 
The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  was  not  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  bebg  a  ^dtered  nook,  berwath  a  large  rock, 
well  protected  frMn  the  prevailing  wind.  A  cjuaniity  of  moss 
with  which  the  ground  was  overspread,  made  a  cmich  soft 
enough  for  one  who  had  suffered  so  mudh  hardship  and 
anxiety.  Morton  wrapped  himself  in  the  horseanan's  cloak 
which  he  had  still  retained,  stretched  him.self  on  the  ground, 
MMi  Jad  not  I<Mg  iadiilgad  in  mdandwlyteflHciticBB  'an  the   ; 
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state  of  the  country,  and  upon  his  own  condition,  ere  he  was 
relieved  from  them  by  deep  and  sound  slumber. 

The  re^t  of  the  army  slept  on  the  groxmd,  dispersed  in 
groiips,  which  chose  their  beds  on  the  fields  as  they  could 
best  find  shelter  and  convenience.  A  few  of  the  principal 
leaders  held  wakeful  conference  with  Burley  on  the  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  some  watchmen  were  appointed  who  kept 
themselves  on  the  alert  by  chanting  psalms,  or  listening  to 
the  exercises  of  the  more  gifted  of  their  number. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Got  with. much  ease — now  merrily  to  horse. 

Henry  IV.  Part  L 

With  the  first  peep  of  day  Henry  awoke,  and  found  the 
faithful  Cuddie  standing  beside  him  with  a  portmanteau  in 
his  hand. 

-  "  I  hae  been  just  putting  your  honour**  things  in  readiness 
again  ye  were  waking,"  said  Cuddie,  "  as  is  my  duty,  seeing 
ye  hae  been  sae  gude  as  to  tak  me  into  your  service." 

"  I  take  you  into  my  service,  Cuddie  ?  "  said  Morton,  "  you 
must  be  dreaming." 

"Na,  na^  stir,"  answered  Cuddie;  "didna  I  say  when  I 
was  tied  on  the  horse  yonder,  that  if  ever  ye  gat  loose  I  would 
be  your  servant,  and  ye  didna  say  no  ?  and  if  that  isna  hiring^ 
I  kenna  what  is.  Ye  gae  me  nae  arles,  indeed,  but  ye  had 
gien  me  eneugh  before  at  Milnwood." 

"Well,  Cuddie,  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  chance  of  my 
improsperous  fortunes " 

"  Ou  ay,  I*se  warrant  us  a*  prosper  weel  eneugh,"  answered 
Cuddie,  cheeringly,  "an  anes  my  auld  mither  was  weel  putten 
up.  I  hae  begun  the  campaigning  trade  at  an  end  that  is 
easy  eneugh  to  learn." 
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I       "Pillaging,  I  suppose P"  said  Morton,  "for  how  else  could 
I  you  come  by  chat  portmanteau  ?  " 

[  "I  wotna  if  it's  pillaging,  or  how  ye  ca't,"  said  Cuddie, 
I  "but  it  comes  natural  to  a  body,  and  it's  a  profitable  trade. 
[  Our  folk  had  tirled  the  dead  dragoons  as  bare  as  bawbees 
[  before  we  were  loose  amaist. — But  when  I  saw  the  Whigs  a' 
[  weel  yokit  by  the  lugs  to  Kettledrummle  and  the  other  chield, 
I  I  set  off  at  the  lang  trot  on  my  ain  errand  and  your  honour's. 
I  Sae  I  took  up  the  syke  a  wee  bit,  away  to  the  right,  where 
I  saw  the  marks  o'  mony  a  horse-foot,  and  sure  eneugh  I  cam 
I  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  some  clean  leatherin',  and  a' 
L  the  puir  chields  were  lying  there  buskit  wi'  their  cJaes  just  as 
I  they  bad  put  them  on  that  morning — naebody  had  found  out 
[.that  pose  o'  carcages — and  wha  suld  be  in  the  midst  thereof 
Mas  my  mitber  says)  but  our  auld  acquaintance,  Sergeant 
^Sothwell  ?  " 

W    "  Ay,  has  that  man  fallen  ? "  said  Morton. 

P      "Troth  has  he,"  answered  Cuddie;    "and  his  een  were 

f  open  and  his  brow  bent,  and  his  teeth  clenched  thegither, 

I  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap  for  foumarts  when  the  spring's  doun — 

I  was  amaist  feared  to  look  at  him ;  however,  1  thought  to 

hae  turn  about  wi'  him,  and  sae  I  e'en  riped  his  pouches,  as 

he  had  dune  mony  an  honester  man's ;  and  here's  your  ain 

siller  again  (or  your  uncle's,  which  is  the  same)  that  be  got 

at  Milnwood  that  unlucky  night  that  made  us  a'  sodgers  the- 

[  gither." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  in  making 
e  of  this  money,  since  we  know  how  he  came  by  it ;  but 
you  must  divide  with  me." 

"Bide   a  wee,   bide   a   wee,"  said    Cuddie.     "Weel,  and 

there's  a  bit  ring  he  had  hinging  in  a  black  ribbon  doun  on 

his  breast.      I  am  thinking  it  has   been  a  love-token,  puir 

—there's  naebody  sae  rough  but  they  hae  aye  a  kind 

i  lasses — ajid  there's  a  book  wi'  a  wheen  i 
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and  I  got  twa  or  three  odd  things,  that  1*11  keep  to  mysell, 
forby." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very  successful  foray 
for  a  beginner,"  said  his  new  master. 

"  Haena  I  e'en  now  ?  "  said  Cuddie,  with  great  exultation. 
"  I  tauld  ye  I  wasna  that  dooms  stupid,  if  it  cam  to  lifting 
things. — And  forby,  I  hae  gotten  twa  gude  horse.  A  feckless 
loon  of  a  Straven  weaver,  that  has  left  his  loom  and  his  bein 
house  to  sit  skirling  on  a  cauld  hill -side,  had  catched  twa 
dragoon  naigs,  and  he  could  neither  gar  them  hup  nor  wind, 
sae  he  took  a  gowd  noble  for  them  baith — I  suld  hae  tried 
him  wi'  half  the  siller,  but  it's  an  unco  ill  place  to  get  change 
in — ^Ye'U  find  the  siller's  missing  out  o'  Bothwell's  purse." 

"You  have  made  a  most  excellent  and  useful  purchase, 
Cuddie ;  but  what  is  that  portmanteau  ?  " 

"The  pockmantle?"  answered  Cuddie,  "it  was  Lord 
Evandale's  yesterday,  and  it's  yours  the  day.  I  fand  it  ahint 
the  bush  o'  broom  yonder — ilka  dog  has  its  day — Ye  ken 
what  the  auld  sang  says, 

*  Take  turn  about,  mither,  quo*  Tam  o'  the  Linn.  * 

And,  speaking  o'  that,  I  maun  gang  and  see  about  my 
mither,  puir  auld  body,  if  your  honour  hasna  ony  immediate 
commands." 

"But,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "I  really  cannot  take  these 
things  from  you  without  some  recompense.." 

"Hout  fie,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie,  "ye  suld  aye  be  taking, 
— for  recompense,  ye  may  think  about  that  some  other  time 
— I  hae  seen  gay  weel  to  mysell  wi'  some  things  that  fit  me 
better.  What  could  I  do  wi'  Lord  Evandale's  braw  claes? 
Sergeant  Bothwell's  will  serve  me' weel  eneugh." 

Not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  self- constituted  and 
disinterested  follower  to  accept  of  anything  for  himself  out 
of  these  warlike  spoils,   Morton  resolved  to  take  the.  ^^ 
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1  yet  to  be  aiive ;  and,  in  tbe  meanwfiile,  did  not  heatale 
Id  sraol  fannactf  of  Cnddie's  priae,  so  &r  as  to  apfvo^nate 
some  charges  of  linen  and  otlkcr  tnffing  aiticies  iumu^  tbooe 
of  none  value  vlikh  the  poctmanteati  txauained. 

He  iben  hastil)r  looked  over  the  papeis  which  woe  found 

in  Bodlvell's  podcet-boolc     These  were  of  a  misceUaneoHS 

doci^xion.     The  roll  </  his  troo^  vith  the  names  of  those 

flbseM  on  furlough,  menwrandoms  of  tawm-bills,  2itd  lists  t£ 

F  ddincjocnts  vho  might  be  made  subjects  of  fine  and  posecu- 

I,  fert  presented  Ifaemselnes,  along  with  a  copv  otf  a  ranaot 

n  the  PHvy  Council  to  airest  certain  persons  of  distinction 

trtno  named.     In  anolhei  podcet  of  the  book  n-eie  one  «r 

D  commisxions  which  BoU)weIl  had  held  at  different  times, 

bid  certificates  of  His  services  abroad,  in  whidi  his  counge 

Find   military   talents   nere   highly   prised.      But  the  most 

Bfttnarkable  paper  wus  an  accurate  account  of  his  geDeak)gy, 

1  re^rence  to  many  documents  iat  establishmeat  of  its 

Uithenticity ;  subjoined  was  a  list  of  the  ample  possessions  of 

i  forfeited  Earls  of  Bothwell,  and  a  particular  account  of 

WJHae  proportions  in  which  King  James  \'I.  had  bestowed  them 

Ton  the  courtiers  and  nobility  by  whose  descendants  they  were 

I  M  p«*ent  actuafiy  possessed  ;  beneath  diis  list  was  written,  in 

I  red  letters,   in  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  Hand  Immem^r, 

liF.  S.  E.  B.,  the  initials  probably  intimating  Francis  Stewart, 

I  Earl    of    Uoihwell.      To    these   documents,   -which   strongly 

Minted  the  character  and  feelings  of  theirdeceased  pnrtprietor, 

c  added  some  which  showed  him  in  a  light  greatly  diffa«nt 

Mri  [hat  in  which  we  have  hitherto  presented  him  to  the 

I  secret  pocket  of  the  book,  wl^ich  MorUm  did  not 
Migccner  without  some  trouble,  were  one  or  two  Iciters,  written 
Jm  a  beaotiful  female  hand.     They  were  dated  about  twenty 
.  bore  no  address,  and  were  sube^ 
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initials.  Without  having  time  to  periise  them  accurately, 
Morton  perceived  that  they  contained  tfre  degant  yet  fond 
expressions  of  female  afifection  directed  towards,  an  object 
whose  jealoasy  they^  cndeavoHred  to  soothe,.  a>nd  of  whose 
hasty,  suspicious,  and  impatient  temper,,  the  writer  seemed 
gently  to  complain.  The  ink  of  these  manuscripts  had  faded 
by  time,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  cao^  which  had 
obviously  'h^^n  taken  for  their  preservation',  they  were  in  one 
or  two  places  chsrfed  so  as  to  be  illegible. 

"  It  Bflfatters  not,*''  these  words  were  written  on?  the 
envelope  of  that  which  had  suffered  rnmst,  "  I  ha/ve  them  by 
heaEEt.'* 

Wrth  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wra^^ed  in  a  copy  of 
verses,  written  obviou^  with  a  fedang,.  whicb  ajbonedt.  in 
Morton's  opinion,  for  the*  rooghsnessi  of  tiie  poetry,  aind  the 
ctmceit*  with  which  it  abo^mded,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  period : 

Thy  hue-,,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  andl  bri^t, 
Asr  in  that  wdl-r€anember*d  night, 
When  first  thy  mystic  hraid  was  wove^ 
And  first  my  Agpes  whisper'd  love. 

Since  then,  hoMr  often-  hast  thou  pressed 
The  toirid  mvse.  oi  this  wild  breastx 
Whose,  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to-  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  helT ; 
A  breast  whose  blbod*s  a  troubted  ocean, 
Each  thuobr  the  earthqaake-'s,  wild  CGBnniotion  I — 
O,  M  such  clime  thou  canst  endure^ 
Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstained  and  pure, 
What  conquest  o*er  each  erring  thoHgM 
Of  that  fiecce  realm  had  Agnes  wxoai^t. ! 
I  had  not  wander'd  wild  and  wide,. 
With  such  an  angel  for  my  g^ide  ; 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  the»  reprenre  me. 
If  dte  had  fiiued,  and  Irved  to  kive  miff. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  had  been 
To  me  one  savage  hunting-scene. 
My  sole  defight  the  headlong"  race. 
And  firantk  hurry  of  the  diase,. 
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I  To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay,  ^^^H 

■^  Bush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my  prey,  ^^^H 

^k  Then  from  Che  carcass  turn  away ;  ^^^| 

^V  Mine  iretiil  mood  had  sweetness  tamed,  ^^| 

^B  Aod  soothed  each  wound  which  piide  iolkmed  ; —  ^^H 

^H  Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me,  ^^1 

^r  If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me  ! 

I      As    he    finished    reading   these   lines,    Morton    could    not 

■  forbear  reflecting  with  compassion  on  the  fate  of  this  singular 
rand  most  unhappy  being,   who,   it   appeared,   while   in  the 

■  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  almost  of  contempt,  had  his 
*  tecoUections  continually  fixed  on  the  high  station  to  which 

his  birth  seemed  to  entitle  him ;  and,  while  plunged  in  gross 
licentiousness,  was  in  secret  looking  back  with  bitter  remorse 
to  the  period  of  his  youth,  during  which  he  had  nourished  a 

tuous,  though  unfortunate  attachment. 

"  Alas !  what  are  we,"  said  Morton,  "  that  our  best  and 

■  tnost  praiseworthy  feelings  can  be  thus  debased  and  depraved 

—that  honourable  pride  can  sink  into  haughty  and  desperate 
I  indifference  for  general  opinion,  and  the  sorrow  of  blighted 
I  Affection  inhabit  the  same  bosom  which  license,  revenge,  and 
I'lapine,  have  chosen  for  their  citadel?  But  it  is  the  same 
Ishroughout;  the  liberal  principles  of  one  man  sink  into  cold 
^and  unfeeling  indifference,  the  religious  zeal  of  another  hurries 

■  him  into  frantic  and  savage  enthusiasm.  Our  resolutions, 
our  passions,  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and,  without  the 
aid  of  Him  who  formed  the  human  breast,  we  cannot  say  to 
its  tides,  'Thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and  no  fctrther.'" 

While  he  thus  moralized,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed 
that  Burley  stood  before  him. 

"  Already  awake  ?  "  said  that  leader — "  It  is  well,  and  shows 
zeal  to  tread  the  path  before  you. — What  papers  are  these  ?  " 
he  continued. 

Morton  gave  him  some  brief  account  of  Cuddle's  successful 
Jnarauding party,  and  handed  him  the  pochet-boofc  of  Bothwell. 
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with  its  contents.  The  Cameronian  leader  looked  with  some 
attention  on  such  of  the  papers  as  related  to  military  affairs, 
or  public  business ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  verses,  he  threw 
them  from  him  with  contempt. 

"  I  little  thought^"  he  said,  "  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
I  passed  my  sword  three  times  through  the  body  of  that  arch 
tool  of  cruelty  and  persecution,  that  a  character  so  desperate 
and  so  dangerous  could  have  stooped  to  an  art  as  trifling  as  it 
is  profane.  But  I  see  that  Satan  can  blend  the  most  different 
qualities  in  his  well-beloved  and  chosen  agents,  and  that  the 
same  hand  which  can  wield  a  club  or  a  slaughter -weapon 
against  the  godly  in  the  valley  of  destruction,  can  touch  a 
tinkling  lute,  or  a  gittem,  to  soothe  the  ears  of  the  dancing 
daughters  of  perdition  in  their  Vanity  Fair." 

"  Your  ideas  of  duty,  then,"  said  Morton,  "  exclude  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  have  been  supposed  in  general  to  purify 
and  to  elevate  the  mind  ?  " 

"To  me,  young  man,"  answered  Burley,  "and  to  those 
who  think  as  I  do,  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  under  whatever 
name  disguised,  are  vanity,  as  its  grandeur  and  power  are  a 
snare.  We  have  but  one  object  on  earth,  and  that  is  to  build 
up  the  teniple  of  the  Lord." 

"  i  have  heard  my  father  observe,"  replied  Morton,  "  that 
many  who  assumed  power  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  were  as' 
severe  in  its  exercise,  and  as  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  as 
if  they  had  been  solely  moved  by  the  motives  of  worldly 
ambition. — But  of  this  another  time.  Have  you  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  committee  of  the  council  to  be  nominated  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  answered  Burley.  "  The  number  is  limited  to 
six,  of  which  you  are  one,  and  I  come  to  call  you  to  their 
deliberations." 

Morton  accompanied  him  to  a  sequestered  grass-plot,  where 
their  colleagues  awaited  them.  In  this  delegation  of  authority, 
the  two  principal  factions  which  divided  ^i^^fc  \.>3LXON^\.>aax:^  -wsss^i 
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had  each  taken  care  to  send  three  of  their  own  number.     On 

the  part  of  the  Cameronians,  were    Burley,   Macbriar,  and 

^L   Kettledrummle ;  and  on  that  of  the  moderate  party,  Pound- 

^H  text,  Henry  Morton,  and  a  smali  proprietor,  called  the  Laird 

^1  of  Langcale.     Thus  the  two  parties  were  equaily  balanced 

^■.1^  their  representatives  in  die   cotnmittee   of  management, 

^t  although  it  seemed  likely  thai   those   of  the    most   violent 

^F  Opinions  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  possess  and  exert 

the  greater  d^ree  of  energy.      Their  debate,  however,  was 

conducted  more  like  men  of  this  world  than  could  have  been 

expected  from  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening.     After 

maturely    considering   their   means    and   situation,    and   the 

probable  increase  of  their  numbers,  they  agreed   that   they 

would  keep  their  position  for  that  day,  in  order  to  refresh 

their  men,  and  give  time  to  reinforcements  to  join  Ihem,  and 

that,  on  the  next  morning,  they  would   direct   their  march 

towards  Tillietudlera,  and  summon  that  stronghold,  as  they 

expressed  it,  of  malignancy.     If  it  was  not  surrendered  to 

their  summons,   they  resolved   to  try  the  effect  of  a  brisk 

assault;  and,  should  that  miscarry,  it  waK  settled  that  ihey 

should  leave  a  part  of  their  number  to  blockade  the  place, 

K  reduce  it,  if  possible,  by  famine,  while  their  main  body 
aid  march  forward  to  drive  ClaTerhonse  and  Lord  Ross 
n  (be  town  of  Glasgow.  Such  was  the  determination  of 
council  of  management ;  and  thus  Morton's  first  enter- 
e  in  active  life  was  likely  to  he  the  attack  of  a  castle 
mgiog  to  the  parent  of  his  mistress,  and  defended  by  her 
icicitive,  Major  Belienden,  to  whom  he  personally  owed  many 
obligations  \  He  felt  ftilly  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation, 
yet  consoled  himself  mth  (be  refleclior^  that  his  newly-acquired 
power  in  the  insurgent  army  would  give  him,  at  all  events, 
the  means  of  extending  to  the  inmates  of  Tillietudlem  a 
/protection  which  no  other  circumstance  could  have  alforded 
^^emj  and  he  was  not  withoat  hope  that  he  might  be  a 
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to  mediate  such  an  accommodation  betwixt  them  and  the 
presbyterian  anny,  as  should  secure  them  a  safe  neutrality 
daring  the  war  which  was  about  to  ensue. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

There  came  a  knight  from  the  field  of  slain, 
His  steed  was  drench'd  in  blood  and  rain. 

FiNLAY. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  fortress  of  Tillietudlem  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  morning,  being  the  first  after  the  battle 
of  Loudcffi-hiU,  had  dawned  upon  its  battlements^  and  the 
defenders  had  already  resumed  the  labours  by  which  they 
proposed  to  render  the  place  tenable,  when  the  watchman, 
who  was  placed  in  a  high  turret,  called  the  Warder's  Tower, 
gave  the  signal  that  a  horseman  was  approaching.  As  he 
came  nearer,  his  dress  indicated  an  officer  erf  the  life-Guards  ; 
and  the  slowness  of  his  horse's  pace,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  rider  stooped  on  the  saddle-bow,  plainly  showed 
that  he  was  sick  or  wounded.  The  wicket  was  instantly 
opened  to  receive  him,  and  Lwd  Evandale  rode  into  the 
court-yard,  so  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  that  he  was  unable  to 
dismount  without  assistance.  As  he  entered  the  hall,  leaning 
upon  a  servant,  the  ladi^  shrieked  with  surprise  and  tarror  ; 
for,  pale  as  death,,  stained  with  blood,  his  r^nckentals  soiled 
and  toorn,  and  his  hair  matted  and  disordered,,  he  resembled 
rather  a  spectre  than  a  human  being.  But  their  rvext  ex- 
clamation was  that  of  joy  at  his  escape. 

**  Thajnk  God ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  you  are 
here,  and  have  escaped  the  l^nds  of  the  bloodthirsty 
murderers  ^who  have  cut  off  so  many  of  the  king's  loyal 
servants ! " 

"  Thank  God  \ "  added  Edith,  "  that  ^o^  ax«.  bsx^  ^«a6.  '^ 
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eafety  1     We  have  dreaded  the  worst.     But  you  are  wounded, 
and  I  fear  we  have  little  the  means  of  assisting  you." 

"  My  wounds  are  only  sword-cuts,"  answered  the  young 
nobleman,  as  he  reposed  himself  on  a  seat;  "the  pain  is  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  I  should  not  even  feel  exhausted  but 
for  the  loss  of  blood.  But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  bring 
my  weakness  to  add  to  your  danger  and  distress,  but  to 
relieve  them,  if  possible.  What  can  I  do  for  you? — Permit 
me,"  he  added,  addressing  Lady  Margaret—"  permit  me  to 
think  and  act  as  your  son,  my  dear  madam. — as  your  brother, 
Edith ! " 

He  pronounced  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  with  some 
emphasis,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  apprehension  of  his  pre- 
tensions as  a  suitor  might  render  his  proffered  services 
unacceptable  to  Miss  Bellendea  She  was  not  insensible  to 
bis  delicacy,  but  there  was  no  time  for  exchange  of  senti- 
ments. 

"  We  are  preparing  for  our  defence,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
great  dignity ;  "  my  brother  has  taken  charge  of  our  garrison, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  give  the  rebels  such  a 
reception  as  they  deserve." 

"  How  gladly,"  said  Evandale,  "  would  I  share  in  the 
defence  of  the  Castle  1  But  in  my  present  state,  I  should  be 
but  a  burden  to  you,  nay,  something  worse ;  for,  the  know- 
ledge that  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards  was  in  the  Castle 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  these  rogues  more  desperately 
earnest  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  If  they  find  it  defended 
only  by  the  family,  they  may  possibly  march  on  to  Glasgow 
ither  than  hazard  an  assault." 

And  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  us,  my  lord,"  said  Edith, 

with  the  generous  burst  of  feeling  which  woman  so  often 

evinces,  and  which  becomes  her  so  well,  her  voice  faltering 

through  eagerness,  and  her  brow  colouring  with  the  noble 

warmth    which  dictated  her  language — "Car  -""  think  so 
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meanly  of  your  friends,  as  that  they  would  permit  such  con- 
siderations to  interfere  with  their  sheltering  and  protecting 
you  at  a  moment  when  you  are  unable  to  defend  yourself, 
and  when  the  whole  country  is  filled  with  the  enemy?  Is 
there  a  cottage  in  Scotland  whose  owners  would  permit  a 
valued  friend  to  leave  it  in  such  circumstances?  And  can 
you  think  we  will  allow  you  to  go  from  a  castle  which  we  hold 
to  be  strong  enough  for  our  own  defence  ?  " 

"Lord  Evandale  need  never  think  of  it,"  said  Lady 
Margaret.  "I  will  dress  his  wounds  myself;  it  is  all  an  old 
wife  is  fit  for  in  war  time ;  but  to  quit  the  Castle  of  Tillie- 
tudlem  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  is  drawn  to  slay  him, — 
the  meanest  trooper  that  ever  wore  the  king's  coat  on  his 
back  should  not  do  so,  much  less  my  young  Lord  Evandale. 
— Ours  is  not  a  house  that  ought  to  brook  such  dishonour. 
The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  has  been  too  much  distinguished 
by  the  visit  of  his  most  sacred " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Major. 

"  We  have  taken  a  prisoner,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Edith — 
"a  wounded  prisoner,  and  he  wants  to  escape  from  us.  You 
must  help  us  to  keep  him  by  force." 

"  Lord  Evandale ! "  exclaimed  the  veteran.  "  I  am  as 
much  pleased  as  when  I  got  my  first  commission.  Claver- 
house  reported  you  were  killed,  or  missing  at  least." 

"I  should  have  been  slain,  but  for  a  friend  of  yours,"  said 
Lord  Evandale,  speaking  with  some  emotion,  and  bending 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  seeing  the 
impression  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  would  make  upon 
Miss  Bellenden.  "  I  was  unhorsed  and  defenceless,  and  the 
sword  raised  to  dispatch  me,  when  young  Mr.  Morton,  the 
prisoner  for  whom  you  interested  yourself  yesterday  morning, 
interposed  in  the  most  generous  manner,  preserved  my  life, 
and  furnished  me  with  the  means  of  escaping," 

As  he  ended  the  sentence,  a  painful  c\k\o%\\>3  c>^N^^:ass^&^s^s. 


resolution;  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Edith's  face,  and 
ined  he  could  read  in  the  glow  of  her  chedc  and  the 
irkle  of  her  eye,  joy  at  hearing  of  her  lover's  safety  and 
feedom,  and  triumph  at  his  not  having  been  left  last  in  the 
ice  of  generosity.  Such,  indeed,  were  her  feelings ;  but  they 
b  also  mingled  with  admiration  of  the  ready  frankness 
mth  which  Lord  Evandale  had  hastened  to  bear  witness  to 
the  merit  of  a  favoured  rival,  and  to  acknowledge  an  obliga- 
tion which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  rather  have  owed  to 
any  other  individual  in  tHe  world. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  v^-ould  never  have  obsen^ed  the 
emotions  of  either  party,  even  had  they  been  much  more 
markedly  expressed,  contented  himself  with  saying,  "Sincu 
Henry  Morton  has  influence  with  these  rascals,  I  am  glad  he 
has  so  exerted  it ;  but  I  hope  he  will  get  clear  of  them  as 
soon  as  he  can.  Indeed,  1  cannot  doubt  it.  I  know  his 
principles,  and  that  he  detests  their  cant  and  hypocrisy.  I 
have  heard  him  laugh  a  thousand  rimes  at  the  pedantry  of 
that  old  presbyterian  scoundrel,  I'oundtext,  whti,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  indulgence  of  the  government  for  so  many  years,  has 
now,  upon  the  very  first  ruffle,  shown  himself  in  his  own 
proper  colours,  and  set  off,  *-ith  three  parts  of  his  crop-eared 
congregation,  to  join  the  host  of  the  fanarios.— But  how  did 
)'ou  escape  after  leaving  the  field,  my  lord  ? " 

"  I  rode  for  my  life,  as  a  recreant  knight  must,"  ansivered 

Lord  Evandale,  smiling.     "  I  took  the  route  where  I  thought 

I  had  least  chance  of  meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy,  and  I 

fcmnd  shelter  for  several  hours— you  will  hardly  guess  where." 

I      "At  Castle  Bracklan,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "or 

fm  the  house  of  some  other  loyal  gentleman?" 

I        "  No,  m&dam.     I  was  repulsed,  under  one  mean  pretext  or 

another,  from  more  than  one  house  of  that  description,  for 

^sr  of  the  enemy  following  my  traces  ;  hut  I  found  refuge  in 

sof  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  shot 
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within  these  three  months  by  a  party  of  our  corps,  and  whose 
two  «ons  are  at  this  very  moment  with  the  insuiigents," 

"Indeed?"  said  Lady  Maiigaret  Bellenden;  "and  waa  a 
fiumtic  woman  capable  of  such  generosity? — but  she  dis- 
approved, I  suppose,  of  the  tenets  of  her  family  ?  " 

**Far  from  it,  madam,"  continued  the  young  nobleman; 
"  she  was  in  principle  a  rigid  recusant,  but  she  saw  my  danger 
and  distress,  considered  me  as  a  fellow-creature,  and  forgot 
that  I  wa3  a  cavalier  and  a  soldier.  She  bound  my  wounds, 
and  permitted  me  to  rest  upon  her  bed,  concealed  me  from 
a  party  of  the  insurgents  who  were  seeking  for  stragglers, 
supplied  me  with  food,  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  leave  my 
place  of  refuge  until  she  had  learned  that  I  had  every  chance 
of  getting  to  this  tower  without  dangef." 

"  It  was  nobly  done,"  said  Miss  Bellenden ;  "  and  I  trust 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  her  generosity." 

"I  am  running  up  an  arrear  of  obligation  on  all  sides. 
Miss  Bellenden,  during  these  unfortunate  occurrences,"  replied 
Lord  Evandale ;  "  but  when  I  can  attain  the  means  of  show- 
ing my  gratitude,  the  wiU  shaU  not  be  wanting." 

All  now  joined  in  pressing  Lord  Evandale  to  relinquish  his 
intention  of  leaving  the  Castle ;  but  the  argument  of  Major 
Bellenden  proved  the  most  effectual. 

"  Your  presence  in  the  Castle  will  be  most  useful,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  my  lord,  in  order  to  maintain,  by  your 
authority,  proper  discipline  among  the  fellows  whom  Claver- 
hous©  has  left  in  garrison  here,  and  who  do  not  prove  to  be 
of  the  most  orderly  description  of  inmates ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  the  Colonel's  authority,  for  that  very  purpose,  to  detain 
any  oflScer  of  his  regiment  who  might  pass  this  way." 

"That,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "is  an  unanswerable  argument, 
since  it  shows  me  that  my  residence  here  may  be  useful,  even 
in  my  present  disabled  state." 

"For  your  wounds,  my  lord,"  saidtYv^'^"alY^,''*''>S.\M|w' 
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Lady  Bellenden,  will  undertake  to  give  battle  to  any  feverish 

i  symptom,  if  such  should  appear,  I  will  answer  that  my  old 
campaigner,  Gideon  Pike,  shal!  dress  a  flesh-wound  with  any 
lof  the  incorporation  of  Barber-Surgeons,  He  had  enough  of 
practice  in  Montrose's  time,  for  we  had  few  regularly- bred 
.flrmy  chirurgeons,  as  you  may  well  suppose. — You  agree  to 
«tay  with  us,  then?" 
"  My  reasons  for  leavii^  the  Castle,"  said  Lord  Evandale, 
glancing  a  look  towards  Edith,  "though  they  evidently  seemed 
weighty,  must  needs  give  way  to  those  which  infer  the  power 
of  serving  you.     May  I  presume,  Major,  to  enquire  into  the 

»  means  and  plan  of  defence  which  you  have  prepared?  or  can 
'I  attend  you  to  examine  the  works  ?  " 
It  did  not  escape  Miss  Bellenden,  that  Lord  Evandale 
seemed  much  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind.  "  I  think, 
sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the  Major,  "  that  since  Lord  Evandale 
condescends  to  become  an  officer  of  our  garrison,  you  should 
begin  by  rendering  him  amenable  to  your  authority,  and 
ordering  him  to  his  apartment,  that  he  may  take  some  refresh- 
ment ere  he  enters  on  military  discussions," 

"  Edith  is  right,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  you  must  go  instantly 
to  bed,  my  lord,  and  take  some  febrifuge,  which  I  will  prepare 
F  with  my  own  hand ;  and  my  lady-in-waiting.  Mistress  Martha 
Weddell,  shall  make  some  friar's  chicken,  or  something  very 
light.  I  would  not  advise  wine.— John  Gudyill,  let  the 
housekeeper  make  ready  the  chamber  of  dais.  Lord  Evandale 
must  lie  down  instantly.  Pike  will  take  off  the  dressings,  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  wounds." 

"  These  are  melancholy  preparations,  madam,"  said  Lord 
Evandale,  as  he  returned  thanks  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  hall, — *'  but  I  must  submit  to  your  lady- 
ship's directions ;  and  I  trust  that  your  skill  will  soon  make 
me  a  more  able  defender  of  your  castle  than  I  am  at  present. 
ypti  mast  render  jnv  body  ^gPTvii'MMp  as  a 
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for  you  have  no  use  for  my  head  while  you  have  Major 
Bellenden." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  An  excellent  young  man,  and  a  modest,"  said  the  Major. 

"  None  of  that  conceit,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  often 
makes  young  folk  suppose  they  know  better  how  their  com- 
plaints should  be  treated  than  people  that  have  had  experience." 

"  And  so  generous  and  handsome  a  young  nobleman,"  said 
Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  entered  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  conversation,  and  was  now  left  alone  with  her  mistress  in 
the  hall,  the  Major  returning  to  his  military  cares,  and  Lady 
Margaret  to  her  medical  preparations. 

Edith  only  answered  these  encomiums  with  a  sigh ;  but, 
although  silent,  she  felt  and  knew  better  than  any  one  how 
much  they  were  merited  by  the  person  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed.     Jenny,  however,  failed  not  to  follow  up  her  blow. 

"  After  a^  it's  true  that  my  lady  says — there's  nae  trusting 
a  presbyterian ;  they  are  a'  faithless  man-sworn  louns.  Whae 
wad  hae  thought  that  young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  Headrigg 
wad  hae  taen  on  wi'  thae  rebel  blackguards  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  improbable  nonsense,  Jenny  ?  * 
said  her  young  mistress,  very  much  displeased. 

"  I  ken  it's  no  pleasing  for  you  to  hear,  madam,"  answered 
Jenny  hardily ;  "  and  it's  as  little  pleasant  for  me  to  tell ;  but 
as  gude  ye  suld  ken  a'  about  it  sune  as  syne,  for  the  haill 
Castle's  ringing  wi't." 

"  Ringing  with  what,  Jenny  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  drive 
me  mad  ?  "  answered  Edith,  impatiently. 

"  Just  that  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood  is  out  wi'  the  rebels, 
and  ane  o'  their  chief  leaders." 

"  It  is  a  falsehood  ! "  said  Edith — "  a  most  base  calumny  ! 
and  you  are  very  bold  to  dare  to  repeat  it  to  me.  Henry 
Morton  is  incapable  of  such  treachery  to  his  king  and  country 
— such  cruelty  to  me — to — ^to  all  the  \Tw\oceTv\.  ^xA  ^<^^2c«r^ 
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;tims,  I  mean,  who  must  suffer  in  a  civil  war— I  tell  you  he 
utterly  incapable  of  it,  in  every  sense." 
Dear  !  dear  !  Miss  Edith,"  replied  Jeimy,  atill  constant  to 
tCKt  '  they  maun  bt  better  aujuainted  wi'  young  men 
1  I  am  or  ever  wish  to  be  that  can  tell  preceesely  what 
they  re  capable  or  no  capable  o  But  there  has  been  Trooper 
Tam,  and  another  chield  out  in  bonnets  and  grey  plaids,  like 
CDunlTjmen  to  cecon — reconnoitre— I  think  John  Gudyill 
ca'd  Jt  and  they  hae  been  amang  the  cebels,  and  brought 
back  *ord  that  they  had  seen  youiif,  Milnwocd  mounted  on 
ane  o  the  dragom  horses  that  was  taen  at  Loudon-hill,  armed 
id  pistols  like  «ha  but  him,  and  hand  and  glove 
the  foremost  o  them,  and  dreebng  and  commanding  the 
and  Cuddle  at  the  heels  o  him,  in  ane  o'  Sergeant 
Bothwells  laced  waisttoaLs  and  a  oockit  hat  with  a  bab  o' 
blue  ribbands  at  it  for  the  auld  cause  o'  the  Covenant  (but 
Cuddle  iye  liked  a  blue  nbband)  and  a  ruffled  saik,  like  ony 
lord  o  the  land— it  sets  the  like  o  him,  indeed  !  " 

"Jenny,"  said  her  young  mistress  hastily,  "it  is  impossible 
these  men's  report  can.  be  true ;  my  uncle  has  heard  nothing 
at  this  instant." 

Because  Tam  Haliiday,"  answered  the  handmaiden, 
came  in  juat  five  minutes  after  Lord  Evandale ;  and  when 
[heard  his  lordship  was  in  the  Castle,  he  swore  (the  profane 
loon !)  be  would  be  d — d  ere  he  would  make  the  report,  as 
he  ca'd  it,  of  his  news  to  Major  Bellenden,  since  there  was  an 
officer  of  his  ain  regiment  in  the  garrison.  Sae  he  wad  have 
said  naething  till  Lord  Evandale  wakened. the  next  morning; 
only  he  tauld  me  about  it "  (here  Jenny  looked  a  little  down), 
"just  to  vex  me  about  Cuddie." 

"Poh,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Edith,  assuming  some  courage, 
"  it  is  all  a  trick  of  that  fellow  to  teaze  you." 

"A"a,  madam,  it  canna  be  that,  for  John  Gudyill  look  the 
L-an  auld  hard-favour tid  nmHyi 
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nxme)  into  the  cellar,  and  gae  him  a  tass  o'  brandy  to  get  the 
news  out  o*  him,  and  he  said  just  the  same  as  Tarn  Halliday, 
word  for  word ;  and  Mr.  Gudyill  was  in  sic  a  rage,  that  he 
tauld  it  a'  ower  again  to  us,  and  says  the  haill  rebellion  is 
owing  to  the  nonsense  o'  my  Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  Lord 
Evandale,  that  begged  off  young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie 
yesterday  morning,  for  that,  if  they  had  suffered,  the  country 
wad  hae  been  quiet — ^and  troth  I  am  muckle  o'  that  opinion 
myselL" 

This  last  commentary  Jenny  added  to  her  tale,  in  resent- 
ment of  her  mistress's  extreme  and  obstinate  incredulity. 
She  was  instantly  alarmed,  however,  by  the  effect  which  her 
news  produced  upon  her  young  lady,  an  effect  rendered 
doubly  violent  by  the  High-church  principles  and  prejudices 
in  which  Miss  Bellenden  had  been  educated.  Her  com- 
plexion became  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  her  respiration  so  difficult 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  altogether  failing  her,  and  her 
limbs  so  incapable  of  supporting  her,  that  she  sunk,  rather 
than  sat,  down  upon  one  of  the  seats  in  the  hall,  and  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  fainting.  Jenny  tried  cold  water,  burnt  feathers, 
cuttii^  of  laces,  and  all  other  remedies  usual  in  hysterical 
cases,  but  without  any  immediate  effect. 

''^God  foTgie  me!  what  hae  I  done?"  said  the  repentant 
fille-de-chambre.  "  I  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cuttit  out ! — 
Wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  her  taking  on  that  way,  and  a'  for  a 
young  lad? — O,  Miss  Edith — dear  Miss  Edith,  baud  your 
heart  up  about  it,  it's  maybe  no  true  for  a*  that  I  hae  said — 
O,  I  wish  my  mouth  had  been  blistered  I  A'body  tells  me 
my  tongue  will  do  me  a  mischief  some  day.  What  if  my 
Leddy  comes?  or  the  Major? — and  she's  sitting  in  the 
throne,  too,  that  nafebody  has  sate  in  since  that  weary  morn- 
ing the  King  was  here ! — O,  what  will  I  do !  O,  what  will 
become  o'  us ! " 

While  }&cmy  Dennison  thus   lamexvted  \Nfttse.\£  a»d  \s«.r 
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mistress,  Edith  slowly  returned  from  the  paroxysm  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  this  unexpected  intelligence. 

If  he  had  been  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  I  never  would 
ihave  deserted  him.  I  never  did  so,  even  when  there  was 
danger  and  disgrace  in  pleading  his  cause.  If  he  had  died,  I 
would  have  mourned  him — if  he  had  been  unfaithful,  I  would 
have  forgiven  him ;  but  a  rebel  to  his  King, — a  traitor  to  his 
country, — the  associate  and  colleague  of  cut-throats  and 
common  stabbers, — the  persecutor  of  all  that  is  noble, — the 
professed  and  blasphemous  enemy  of  all  that  is  sacred, — I 
will  tear  him  from  my  heart,  if  my  life-blood  should  ebb  in 
eflfort ! " 
She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  great  chair 
throne,  as  Lady  Margaret  used  to  call  it),  while  the 
■ified  damsel  hastened  to  shake  up  the  cushion,  and  efface 
the  appearance  of  any  one  having  occupied  that  sacred  seat ; 
although  King  Charles  himself,  considering  the  youth  and 
beauty  as  well  as  the  affliction  of  the  momentary  usurper  of 
'ijiis  hallowed  chair,  would  probably  have  thought  very  little  of 
profanation.  She  then  hastened  officiously  to  press  her 
(Support  on  Edith,  as  she  paced  the  hall  apparently  in  deep 
meditation. 

"  Tai  my  arm,  madam  j  better  just  tak  my  arm ;  sorrow 
maun  hae  its  vent,  and  doubtless — — " 

"  No,  Jenny,"  said  Edith,  with  firmness  ;  "  you  have  seen 
Iny  weakness,  and  you  shall  see  my  strength." 

"But  ye  leaned  on  me  the  other  morning.  Miss   Edith, 

'hen  ye  were  sae  sair  grieved." 

"Misplaced   and    erring    affection    may   require    support, 

IJenny — duty  can  support  itself;  yet  I  will  do  nothing  rashly. 

il  will  be  aware  of  the  reasons  of  his  conduct — and  then — cast 

off  for  ever,"  was  the  firm  and  determined  answer  of  her 

<ng  lady. 

'■e/a  wed  by  a  maTuier  of  which  she  couVd  ndther  o 
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the  motive,  nor  estimate  the  merit,  Jenny  muttered  between 
her  teeth,  "Odd,  when  the  first  flight's  ower.  Miss  Edith  tales 
it  as  easy  as  I  do,  and  muckle  easier,  and  I'm  sure  I  ne'er 
cared  half  sae  muckle  about  Cuddie  Headrigg  as  she  did 
about  young  Milnwood.  Forby  that,  it's  maybe  as  weel  to 
hae  a  friend  on  baith  sides ;  for,  if  the  whigs  suld  come  to 
tak  the  Castle,  as  it's  like  they  may,  when  there's  sae  little 
victual,  and  the  dragoons  wasting  what's  o't,  ou,  in  that  case, 
Milnwood  and  Cuddie  wad  hae  the  upper  hand,  and  their 
freendship  wad  be  worth  siller — I  was  thinking  sae  this  morn- 
ing or  I  heard  the  news." 

With  this  consolatory  reflection  the  damsel  went  about  her 
usual  occupations,  leaving  her  mistress  to  school  her  mind  as 
she  best  might,  for  eradicating  the  sentiments  which  she  had 
hitherto  entertained  towards  Henry  Morton. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Once  more  into  the  breach — dear  friends,  once  more  ! 

Henry  V. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  all  the  information  which  they 
could  procure  led  them  to  expect,  that  the  insurgent  army 
would  be  with  early  dawn  on  their  march  against  Tillietudlem. 
Lord  Evandale's  wounds  had  been  examined  by  Pike,  who 
reported  them  in  a  very  promising  state.  They  were 
numerous,  but  none  of  any  consequence;  and  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  much  perhaps  as  the  boasted  specific  of  Lady 
Margaret,  had  prevented  any  tendency  to  fever ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding he  felt  some  pain  and  great  weakness,  the 
patient  maintained  that  he  was  able  to  creep  about  with  the 
assistance  of  a  stick.  In  these  circumstances  he  refused  to 
be  confined  to  his  apartment,  both  that  he  might  encourage 
the  soldiers  by  his   presence,   and   suggest  any  necessa 
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addition  to  the  plan  of  defence,  which  the  Major  might  be 
supposed  to  have  arranged  upon  somethir^  of  an  antiquated 
fashion  of  warfare.  Lord  Evandale  waa  well  qualified  to  give 
advice  on  such  subjects,  having  served,  during  his  early  youth, 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  There  was  iittle 
or  no  occasion,  however,  for  altering  the  preparations  already 
made ;  and,  excepting  on  the  article  of  provisions,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  defence  of  so  strong  a  place 
against  such  assailants  as  tha-te  by  whom  it  was  thrwitened. 

With  ihe  peep  of  day.  Lord  Evandale  and  Major  Bellenden 
were  on  the  battlements  again,  viewing  and  re-viewing  the 
state  of  their  preparations,  and  anxiously  expecting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  report 
of  the  spies  had  now  been  regularly  made  and  received  ;  but 
the  Major  treated  the  report  that  Morton  was  in  arms  gainst 
the  government  with  the  most  scornful  incredulity. 

"  I  know  the  lad  better,"  was  the  only  reply  he  deigned  to 
make  ;  "  the  fellows  have  not  dared  to  venture  near  enough, 
and  have  been  deceived  by  some  fanciful  resemblance,  or 
have  picked  up  some  story." 

"  I  differ  from  you,  Major,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I 
think  you  will  see  that  yotmg  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents  ;  and,  though  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for  it,  I  Shall 
not  be  greatly  surprised." 

"  Vou  are  as  bad  as  Claverhouse,"  said  the  Major,  "  who 
contended  yesterday  morning  down  my  very  throat,  that  this 
young  fellow,  who  is  as  high-spirited  and  gentleman-like  a 
boy  as  I  have  ever  known,  wanted  but  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels." 

"  And  considering  the  usage  which  he  has  received,  and 
the  suspicions  under  which  he  lies,"  said  Lord  Evandale, 
"what  other  course  is  open  to  him?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  hardly  know  whether    he  deserved    most  blame    or 
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"  Blame^  my  lord  ? — Pity  \ "  echoed  the  Major,  astonished 
at  hearing,  such  sentio^ents ;  ^he  would  deserve  to  be  hangjgd^ 
dial's  aJl  y  and,  were  he  my  own  son^  I  should  see  him  strung 
^  with  {Measure — Blame,  indeed  I  But  your  lordship  cannot 
Ihink  9S  yaft  afe  pleased  to  speak  ?  " 

"I  give'  you  my  honour,  Major  Bellcnden^  that  I  have 
been  for  some  time  of  opinion^  that  our  poiljticiaxga  and 
prelates  have  driven  matters  to  a  painful  extrenaity  in  this 
county,  and  have  a^ieliiated,  by  violence  of  various  kind%  not 
only  libe  lower  classes,  but  all  those  in  the  uppef  ranks,  whom 
strong  party-feeling,  or  a  desire  of  court^nterest,  does  not 
attach  to  their  standard." 

**I  am  no  poHtician,"  answered  the  Major,  "and  I  do  not 
understand  nice  distinctions.  My  sword  is  the  King's,  and 
when  he  commands,  I  draw  it  in  his  cause." 

"I  truit,"  replied  the  young  lord,  "you  will  not  find  me 
more  backward  than  yourself,  though  I  heartily  wish  that  the 
en^Doy  were  foreigners.  It  is,  however,  no  time  to  debate 
timt  matter,  for  yonder  they  come,  and  we  must  defend 
oarselves  as  well  as  we  can." 

As  Lord  Evandale  spoke,  the  van  of  the  insurgents  began 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  road  which  crossed  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  thence  descended  opposite  to  the  Tower, 
They  did  not,  however,  move  downwards^  as  if  aware  that,  in 
doing  so,  their  columns  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  of  the  place.  But  their  numbers,  which  at  first 
seemed  few,  appeared  presently  so  to  deepen  and  concentrate 
themselves,  that,  judging  of  the  masses  which  occupied  the 
road  behind  the  hill  from  the  closeness  of  the  firont  which 
they  presented  on  the  top  of  it,  their  force  appeared  very 
considerable.  There  was  a  pause  of  anxiety  on  both  sides ; 
and,  while  the  unsteady  ranks  of  the  Covenanters  were 
agitated^  as  if  by  pressure  behind,  or  uncertainty  as  to  their 
next  movement,  their  arms,  picturesque  from  their  v 
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glanced  in  the  morning  sun,  whose  beams  were  reflected  from 
a  grove  of  pikes,  muskets,  halberds,  and  battle-axes.  The 
armed  mass  occupied,  for  a  few  minutes,  this  fluctuating 
position,  until  three  or  four  horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be 
leaders,  advanced  from  the  front,  and  occupied  the  height  a 
little  nearer  to  the  Castle.  John  Gudyill,  who  was  not  with- 
out some  skill  as  an  artilleryman,  brought  a  gun  to  bear  on 
this  detached  group. 

"  I'll  flee  the  falcon  "—(so  the  small  cannon  was  called) — 
pi'll  flee  the  falcon  whene'er  your  honour  gies  command ;  my 

rtie,  she'll  ruffle  their  feathers  for  them  t " 

The  Major  looked  at  Lord  Evandale. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  they  send  us 
g  of  truce." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  horsemen  at  that  moment  dismounted, 
and,  displaying  a  white  cloth  on  a  pike,  moved  forward 
towards  the  Tower,  while  the  Major  and  Lord  Evandale, 
descending  from  the  battlement  of  the  main  fortress,  ad\'anced 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  barricade,  judging  it  unwise  to 
admit  him  within  the  precincts  which  they  designed  to  defend. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  ambassador  set  forth,  the  group  of 
horsemen,  as  if  they  had  anticipated  the  preparations  of  John 
Gudyill  for  their  annoyance,  withdrew  from  the  advanced 
station  which  they  had  occupied,  and  fell  back  to  the  main 
body. 

The  envoy  of  the  Covenanters,  to  judge  by  his  mien  and 
manner,  seemed  ftiUy  imbued  with  that  spiritual  pride  which 
distinguished  his  sect.  His  features  were  drawn  up  to  a 
contemptuous  primness,  and  his  half-shut  eyes  seemed  to 
scorn  to  look  upon  the  terrestrial  objects  around,  while,  at 
every  solemn  stride,  his  toes  were  pointed  outwards  with  an 
air  that  appeared  to  despise  the  ground  on  which  they  trode. 
Lord  £[andale  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  Hhis  singular 
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"  Did  you  ever,"  said  he  to  Major  Bellenden,  "  see  such  an 
absurd  automaton  ?  One  would*  swear  it  moves  upon  springs 
— Can  it  speak,  think  you  ?  " 

"O,  ay,*'  said  the  Major;  "that  seems  to  be  one  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  a  genuine  puritan  of  the  right  pharisaical 
leaven. — Stay — he  coughs  and  hems;  he  is  about  to  summon 
the  Castle  with  the  but-end  of  a  sermon,  instead  of  a  parley 
on  the  trumpet." 

The  veteran,  who  in  his  day  had  had  many  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  these  religionists, 
was  not  far  mistaken  in  his  conjecture  ;  only  that,  instead  of 
a  prose  exordium,  the  Laird  of  Langcale — for  it  was  no  less  a 
personage — uplifted,  with  a  Stentorian  voice,  a  verse  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Psalm : 

"  Ye  gates,  lift  up  your  heads  I  ye  doors, 
Doors  that  do  last  for  aye, 
Be  Ufted  up " 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  the  Major  to  Evandale,  and  then 
presented  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  barricade,  demanding 
to  know  for  what  purpose  or. intent  he  made  that  doleful 
noise,  like  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,  beneath  the  gates  of  the 
Castle. 

"I  come,"  replied  the  ambassador,  in  a  high  and  shrill 
voice,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  salutations  or  deferences, 
— "  I  come  from  the  godly  army  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  to  speak  with  two  carnal  malignants,  William 
Maxwell,  called  Lord  Evandale,  and  Miles  Bellenden  of 
Cham  wood." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  Miles  Bellenden  and  Lord 
Evandale  ?  "  answered  the  Major. 

"  Are  you  the  parties  ?  "  said  the  Laird  of  Langcale,  in  the 
same  sharp,  conceited,  disrespectful  tone  of  voice. 

"  Even  so,  for  fault  of  better,"  said  the  Major. 

"Then  there  is  the  public  summons,"  said  the  eav<-- 
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putting,  a  paper  into  Lord  Evandale's  hwid,.  "  and  thefrf  ^ 
private  letter  for  Miles  BeHenden  from  a  godly  youttma 
is  honoured  with  leading  a  part  of  our  host,     Road  t 
ituickly,  and  God  give  you  grace  to  fructify  by  the  conlents, 

though  it  is  mockle  to  be  doubted."  ij 

The  suHimotis  ran  thus  r  "  Wo^  the  oamed  and  OMistituted  , 

leadersof  the  gerUfemen,  ministers,  and  others, preseirtly  in  arms  t^ 

for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true  religion,  do  warn  and  summon  ^ 

William  Lord  Evandale  and  Miles  Rellenden  of  CharoWQod,  \ 

and  others  presently  in  arms,  and  keeping  garrison  in  the  ,. 

Tower  of  Tillietudkm,  to  surrender  the  said  Tower  upon  bai  j 

conditions  of  quarter,  and  Kcense   to  depart  with  bag  and  ^ 

baggage,  oth<awise  to  suffer  such  esttemity  of  fire  and  sword  •. 

as  belong  by  the  laws  of  war  to  thtise  who  hcid   out  an  ' 

.  untenable  post.      And  so   may  God  defend  his  own  good  | 

This  summons  was  signed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  as  i 
piaiter-master-ger>era!  of  the  army  (rf  the  Covenant,  for  him-  1 
elf,  and  in  name  of  the  other  leaders. 

,   The  letter  to  Major  BeUenden  was  from  Henry  Morton. 
s  couched  in  the  following  lainguage ; 

■  "  I  have  taken  a  step,  my  venerable  friend,  which,  among 
uiy  painful  consequences,  will,  1  am  afraid,  incur  your  wcFy 
cided  disapprobation.  But  I  have  taken  my  resolution  in 
KJur  and  good  faith,  and  nith  the  full  approval  of  my  own 
tonscience,  I  can  no  longer  submit  to  have  my  own  rights 
'  and  those  of  my  fellow-subjects  trampled  upon,  our  freedom 
violated,  our  persons  insufted,  and  our  blood  spilt,  without 
just  cause  or  legal  trial.  Providence,  through  the  violence  of 
the  oppvessors  themselves,  seems  now  to  have  opened  a  way 
of  deliverance  from  this  intolerable  tyranny,  and  I  do  not 
hold  him  deserving  of  the  name  ajid  riglMis  </  a  freMuan,  who, 
tbiBkirjg  m  J  do,  shall  withhold  tus  an 
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his  cxinntry.  But  God,  who  knows  my  heart,  be  my  witness, 
tiiat  I  do  not  share  the  angry  or  violent  passions  of  the 
oppressed  and  harassed  snf&rers  with  whom  I  am  now  acting. 
My  most  earnest  and  anxioiis  desire  is,  to  see  this  unnatural 
war  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  by  the  union  of  the  good,  wise, 
and  moderate  <3i  all  parties,  and  a  peace  restored,  which, 
without  injury  to  the  King's  canstitutionai  rights,  may  sub- 
stitute the  authority  of  equal  laws  to  that  of  military  violence, 
and,  permitting  to  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
OfWn  consciences,  may  subdue  fanatical  enthusiasm  by  reason 
and  mildness,  instead  of  driving  it  to  frenzy  by  persecution 
and  intolerance. 

"  With  these  sentiments,  you  may  conceive  with  what  pain 
I  appear  in  arms  before  the  house  of  your  venerable  relative, 
wluch  we  understand  you  propose  to  hold  out  against  us. 
Permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the  assurance,  that  such  a 
measure  will  only  lead  to  the  effusion  of  blood — that,  if 
repulsed  in  the  assault,  we  are  yet  strong  enough  to  invest 
the  place,  and  reduce  it  by  hunger,  being  aware  of  your 
indifferent  preparations  to  sustain  a  protracted  siege.  It 
would  grieve  me  to  the  heart  to  think  what  would  be  the 
sufferings  in  such  a  case,  and  upon  whom  they  would  chiefly 
M. 

"  Do  not  suppose,  my  respected  friend,  that  I  would 
propose  to  you  any  terms  which  could  compromise  the  high 
and  honourable  character  which  you  have  so  deservedly  won, 
and  so  long  borne.  If  the  regular  soldiers  (to  whom  I  will 
ensure  a  safe  retreat)  are  dismissed  from  the  place,  i  trust  no 
more  will  be  required  than  your  parole  to  remain  neuter 
during  this  unhapjpy  contest ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  Lady 
Margaret's  property,  as  well  as  yours,  shall  be  duly  respected, 
and  no  garrison  intruded  upon  you.  I  could  say  much  in 
favour  of  this  proposal ;  but  I  fear,  as  I  must  in  the  presen*^ 
instance  appear  crimini^  in  your  eyes,  good  arguments  ^ 
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I  lose  their  influence  when  coming  from  an  unwelcome  qai 
I  will,  therefore,  break  off  with  assuring  you,  that  whatel 
your  sentiments  may  be  hereafter  towards  me,  my  sense  of 
gratitude  to  you  can  never  be  diminished  or  erased ;  and  it 
would  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  that  should  give  me 
more  effectual  means  than  mere  words  to  assure  you  of  it. 
Therefore,  although  in  the  first  moment  of  resentment  you 
toay  reject  the  proposal  I  make  to  you,  let  not  that  [prevent 
you  from  resuming  the  topic,  if  future  events  should  render  it 
more  acceptable ;  for  whenever,  or  howsoever,  1  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  it  will  always  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
"  Henry  Morton," 


IL  Having  read  this  long  letter  with  the  most  marked  indigna- 
tion. Major  Bellenden  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Evandale. 
-  "I  would  not  have  believed  this,"  lie  said,  "of  Henry 
iilorton,  if  half  mankind  had  sworn  it  I  The  ungrateful, 
rebellious  traitor  !  rebellious  in  cold  blood,  and  without  even 
the  pretext  of  enthusiasm,  that  warms  the  liver  of  such  a 
crack-brained  fop  as  our  friend  the  £nvoy  there.  But  I  should 
have  remembered  he  was  a  presbyterian — I  ought  to  have 

►  been  aware  that  I  was  nursing  a  wolf-cub,  whose  diabolical 
nature  would  make  him  tear  and  snatch  at  me  on  the  first 
Opportunity.  Were  Saint  Paul  on  earth  again,  and  a  presby- 
terian, he  would  be  a  rebel  in  three  months — it  is  in  the  very 
blood  of  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Evandalej  "  I  will  be  the  last  to  recom- 

^me^d  surrender ;  but,  if  our  provisions  fail,  and  we  receive  no 
Idief  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  I  think  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opening,  to  get  the  ladies,  at  least,  safe  out 
of  the  Castle." 

"  They  will  endure  all,  ere  they  would  accept  the  protection 

of  such  a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,"  answered  the  Major 

ind^antly;  '•  1  v/ould  renounce  them  for  relatives  wer^U 
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otherwise.  But  let  us  dismiss  the  worthy  ambassador. — My 
friend/'  he  said,  turning  to  Langcale,  "  tell  your  leaders,  and 
the  mob  they  have  gathered  yonder,  that,  if  they  have  not  a 
particular  opinion  of  the  hardness  of  their  own  skulls,  I  would 
advise  them  to  beware  how  they  knock  them  against  these  old 
walls.  And  let  them  send  no  more  flags  of  truce,  or  we  will 
hang  up  the  messenger  in  retaliation  of  the  murder  of  Cornet 
Grahame." 

With  this  answer  the  ambassador  returned  to  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  sent.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
main  body  than  a  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  multitude, 
and  there  was  raised  in  front  of  their  ranks  an  ample  red  flag, 
the  borders  of  which  were  edged  with  blue.  As  the  signal  of 
war  and  defiance  spread  out  its  large  folds  upon  the  morning 
wind,  the  ancient  banner  of  Lady  Margaret's  family,  together 
with  the  royal  ensign,  were  immediately  hoisted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Tower,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  round  of  artillery  was 
discharged  against  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  by 
which  they  sustained  some  loss.  Their  leaders  instantly  with- 
drew them  to  the  shelter  of  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  I  think,"  said  John  Gudyill,  while  he  busied  himself  in  re- 
charging his  guns,  "  they  hae  fund  the  falcon's  neb  a  bit  ower 
hard  for  them — It's  no  for  nought  that  the  hawk  whistles." 

But  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  ridge  was  once  more 
crowded  with  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  general  discharge 
of  their  fire-arms  was  directed  against  the  defenders  upon  the 
battlements.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  a  column  of  picked 
men  rushed  down  the  road  with  determined  courage,  and, 
sustaining  with  firmness  a  heavy  fire  from  the  garrison,  they 
forced  their  way,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  the  first  barricade 
by  which  the  avenue  was  defended.  They  were  led  on  by 
Balfour  in  person,  who  displayed  courage  equal  to  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  forced  the  barr^ 
killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  defetv(kx^^«stfl<»» 
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^Hbe  resl  to  retreat  to  their  second  poatioii.     The  precautions, 

^Eiowever,  of  Major  Belfenden  rendered  this  success  unavailing: 

f(H*  no  sooner  were  the  Co7enanters  in  possession  of  the  post, 

than  a  close  and  destructive  fire  was  poured  into  it  from  the 

Castle,  and  from  those  stations  which  commanded  it  in  the 

^^w»r.     Having  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  this 

^^pre,  or  of  returning  it  with  effect  against  men  who  were  under 

^^KQver  of  their  barricades  and  defences,  the  Covenanters  Were 

obliged  to  retreat ;  hut  not  until  they  had,  with  their  axes, 

destroyed  the  stockade,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  fw  tfae 

defenders  to  reoccupy  it 

Balfour  was  the  last  man  that  retired.  He  even  remained 
for  a  short  space  almost  alone,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
labouring  like  a  pioneer  amid  the  storm  of  balls,  many  of 
jWhich  were  specially  aimed  against  him.  The  retreat  of  lie 
iTty  he  commanded  was  not  effected  without  heavy  loss,  and 
s  a  severe  lesson  concerning  the  local  advantages 
bssessed  by  the  garrison. 

3  ne\t  attack  of  the  Covenanters  was  made  with  more 
SHJtion.     A  strong  party  of  marksmen  (many  of  them  com- 
it  the  game  of  the  popinjay),  under  the  command  of 
mry  Morton,  glided  through  the  woods  where  they  afforded 
I  the  best  sheltra',  and,  avoiding  the  open  road,  endea- 
red, by  forcing  their  way  through  the  bushes  and  trees, 
d  up  the  rocks  which  surrounded  it  on  eidier  side,  to  gain 
piposition,  from  which,  without  being  exposed  in  an  intolet- 
e  degree,  they  might  annoy  the  flank  of  the  second  barri- 
while  it  was  menaced  in  front  by  a  second  attack  firom 
i.     Tlie  besieged  saw  the  danger  of  this  movement, 
1  endeavoured  to  impede  the  approach  of  the  marksmen, 
y  firing  upon  them  at  every  point  where  they  showed  them- 
selves.    The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  great 
coolness,  spirit,  and  judgment,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
M/ym»eciiai  the  defences.    This  was,  in  a.  grf  %,tp 
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be  ascribed  to  the  steady  and  adroit  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted  by  their  youthful  leader,  who  showed  as  much 
skiU  in  protecting  his  own  foUow^ers  as  spirit  in  annoying  the 
eDemy. 

He  repeatedly  enjoined  his  marksmen  to  direct  their  aim 
chiefly  iipon  the  redcoats,  and  to  save  the  others  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  Casde ;  and,  above  all,  to  spare  the  life  of 
&e  old  Major,  whose  anxiety  made  him  more  than  once 
expose  himself  in  a  manner,  that,  without  such  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  might  have  proved  fatal.  A  dropping 
file  of  musketry  now  glanced  from  every  part  of  the  precipitous 
mount  on  which  the  Castlewas  founded.  From  bush  to  bush — 
from  crag  to  crag — from  tree  to  tree,  the  marksmen  continued 
to  advance,  availing  themselves  of  branches  and  roots  to  assist 
their  ascent,  and  contending  at  once  with  the  disadvantages 
of  the  ground  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  got 
so  high  on  the  ascent,  that  several  of  them  possessed  an 
opportimity  of  firing  into  the  barricade  against  the  defenders, 
who  then  lay  exposed  to  their  aim,  and  Burley,  profiting  by 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  in 
firont  His  onset  was  made  with  the  same  desperation  and 
ftiry  as  before,  and  met  with  less  resistance,  the  defenders 
being  alarmed  at  the  p>rogress  which  the  sharp-shooters  had 
made  in  turning  the  flank  of  their  position.  Determined  to 
improve  his  advantage,  Burley,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  pur- 
sued the  party  whom  he  had  dislodged  even  to  the  third  and 
last  barricade,  and  entered  it  along  with  them. 

"  Kill,  kill — down  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  people  I 
— No  quarter — The  Castle  is  ours  ! "  were  the  cries  by  which 
he  animated  his  friends;  the  most  undaunted  of  whom 
followed  him  close,  whilst  the  others,  with  axes,  spades,  and 
other  implements,  threw  ujj  earth,  cut  dcjwn  trees,  hastily 
labouring  to  establish  such  a  d<;fensive  cover  in  the  rear 
of  the  second   barricade  as  miglit  enable  them  to 
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possession  of  it,  in  case  the  Castle  was  not  carried  by  this 

Lord  Evandale  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience. 
He  charged  with  a  few  soldiers  who  had  been  kept  in  reserve 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle  ;  and,  although  his  arm  was  in 
a  sling,  encouraged  them,  by  voice  and  gesture,  to  assist  their 
companions  who  were  engaged  with  Burley.  The  combat  now 
assumed  an  air  of  desperation.  The  narrow  road  was  crowded 
with  the  followers  of  Burley,  who  pressed  forward  to  suppcat 
their  companions.  The  soldiers,  animated  by  the  voice  and 
presence  of  Lord  Evandale,  fought  with  fury,  their  small 
numbers  being  in  some  measure  compensated  by  their  greater 
skill,  and  by  their  possessing  the  upper  ground,  which  they 
defended  desperately  with  pikes  and  halberds,  as  well  as  with 
the  but  of  the  carabines  and  their  broadswords.  Those 
within  the  Castle  endeavoured  to  assist  their  companionSi 
whenever  they  could  so  level  their  guns  as  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  without  endangering  their  friends.  The  sharp-shooters, 
dispersed  around,  were  firing  incessantly  on  each  object  that 
was  exposed  upon  the  battlement.  The  Castie  was  enveloped 
with  smoke,  and  the  rocks  rang  to  the  cries  of  the  com- 
batants. In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  singular 
accident  had  nearly  given  the  besiegers  possession  of  the 
fortress, 

Cuddie  Headrigg,  who  had  advanced  among  the  marksmen, 
being  well  acquainted  with  every  rock  and  bush  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Castle,  where  he  had  so  often  gathered  nuts  with  Jenny 
Dennison,  was  enabled,  by  such  local  knowledge,  to  advance 
farther,  and  with  less  danger,  than  most  of  his  companions, 
excepting  some  three  or  four  who  had  followed  him  close. 
Now  Cuddie,  though  a  brave  enough  fellow  upon  the  whole, 
was  by  no  means  fond  of  danger,  either  for  its  own  sake,  or 
Jbr  that  of  the  glory  which  attends  it.  In  his  advance,  there- 
^^^*^^tf  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  taken  the  bull  by  ^^^ 
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horns,  or  advanced  in  front  of  the  enemy's  fire.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  edged  gradually  away  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and,  turning  his  line  of  ascent  rather  to  the  left,  had 
pursued  it  until  it  brought  him  under  a  front  of  the  Castle 
different  from  that  before  which  the  parties  were  engaged, 
and  to  which  the  defenders  had  given  no  attention,  trusting 
to  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  There  was,  however,  on 
this  point,  a  certain  window  belonging  to  a  certain  pantry, 
and  communicating  with  a  certain  yew-tree,  which  grew  out  of 
a  steep  cleft  of  the  rock,  being  the  very  pass  through  which 
Goose  Gibbie  was  smuggled  out  of  the  Castle  in  order  to  carry 
Edith's  express  to  Charnwood,  and  which  had  probably,  in  its 
day,  been  used  for  other  contraband  purposes.  Cuddie, 
resting  upon  the  but  of  his  gun,  and  looking  up  at  this  window, 
observed  to  one  of  his  companions, — "  There's  a  place  I  ken 
weel  j  mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison  out  o'  the 
winnock,  forby  creeping  in  whiles  mysell  to  get  some  daffin, 
at  e'en  after  the  pleugh  was  loosed."  * 

"  And  what's  to  hinder  us  to  creep  in  just  now  ? "  said  the 
other,  who  was  a  smart  enterprising  young  fellow. 

"  There's  no  muckle  to  hinder  us,  an  that  were  a','  answered 
Cuddie ;  "  but  what  were  we  to  do  neist  ?  " 

"  We'll  take  the  Castle,"  cried  the  other ;  "  here  are  five  or 
six  o'  us,  and  a'  the  sodgers  are  engaged  at  the  gate." 

"  Come  awa  wi'  you,  then,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  but  mind,  deil 
a  finger  ye  maun  lay  on  Lady  Margaret,  or  Miss  Edith,  or 
the  auld  Major,  or,  aboon  a',  on  Jenny  Dennison,  or  ony 
body  but  the  sodgers — cut  and  quarter  amang  them  as  ye  like, 
I  carena." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  other,  "  let  us  once  in,  and  we  will  make 
our  ain  terms  with  them  a'." 

Gingerly,  and  as  if  treading  upon  eggs,  Cuddie  began  to 
ascend  the  well-known  pass,  not  very  willingly ;  for,  besides 
that  he  was  something  apprehensive  of  the  reception 
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meet  with  in  the  inside,  his  conscience  insisted  that  he  was 
making  but  a  shabby  requital  fpr  Lady  Margaret's  former 
favours  and  protection.  He  got  up,  however,  into  the  yew-- 
tree,  followed  by  his  companions,  one  after  another.  The 
window  was  small,  and  had  been  secured  by  stancheons  of 
^n ;  but  these  had  been  long  worn  away  by  time,  or  forced 
Wt  by  the  domestics  to  possess  a  free  passage  for  their  own 
l(H!casional  convenience.  Entrance  was  therefore  easy,  provid- 
5  there  was  no  one  in  the  pantry,  a  point  which  Cuddie 
((ndeavoured  to  discover  before  be  made  the  final  and  perilous 
Ctep.  While  his  companions,  therefore,  were  urging  and 
threatening  him  beliind,  and  he  was  hesitating  and  stretching 
:)us  neck  to  look  into  the  apartment,  his  head  became  visible 
'!to  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  ensconced  herself  in  said  pantrj' 
i  the  safest  place  in  which  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  assault. 
$0  soon  as  this  object  of  terror  caught  her  eye,  she  set  up  a 
■Jiysteric  scream,  flew  to  the  adjacent  kitchen,  and,  in  the 
desperate 'agony  of  fear,  seized  on  a  pot  of  kail-brose  which 
jiie  herself  had  hung  on  the  fire  before  the  combat  began, 
"having  promised  to  Tam  Halliday  to  prepare  his  breakfast 
him,  Thus  burdened,  she  returned  to  the  window  of  the 
Ipantry,  and  still  exclaiming,  "Murder!  murder  1  — we  are 
'  harried  and  ravished— the  Castle's  taen- — tak  it  amang 
ye  I "  she  discharged  the  whole  scalding  contents  of  the  pot, 
iftccompanied  with  a  dismal  yell,  upon  the  person  of  the 
IttifoFtunate  Cuddie.  However  welcome  the  mess  might 
have  been,  if  Cuddie  and  it  had  become  acquainted  in  a 
regular  matmer,  the  effects,  as  administered  by  Jenny,  would 
probably  have  cured  him  of  soldiering  for  ever,  had  he  been 
looking  upwards  when  it  was  thrown  upon  him.  But, 
fortunately  for  our  man  of  war,  he  had  taken  the  alarm  upon 
Jenny's  first  scream,  and  was  in  the  act  of  looking  down, 
£xposSii)mtmg  with  his  comrades,  who  impeded  the  retreat 
f^i'cA  he  hW  asmoas  to  coanneoce  \  so  that  the  steel  ^^^ 
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imd  buff  <X)at  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sergeant  Bothwell, 
being  garments  of  an  excellent  endurance,  protected  his 
person  against  the  greater  part  of  the  scalding  brose.  Enough, 
bowever,  reached  him  to  annoy  him  severely,  so  that  in  the 
pain  and  surprise  he  jumped  hastily  out  of  the  tree,  over- 
setting his  followers,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  their  limbs, 
And,  without  listening  to  arguments,  entreaties,  or  authority, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  by  the  most  safe  road  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army  whereunto  he  belonged,  and  could  neither 
by  threats  nor  persuasion  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the 
attack. 

As  for  Jenny,  when  she  had  thus  conferred  upon  one 
admirer's  outward  man  the  viands  which  her  fair  hands  had 
so  lately  been  in  the  act  of  preparing  for  the  stomach  of 
anodier,  she  continued  her  song  of  alarm,  running  a  screaming 
division  upon  all  those  crimes,  which  the  lawyers  call  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  murder,  fire,  rape,  and  robbery. 
These  hideous  exclamations  gave  so  much  alarm,  ahd  created 
such  confusion  within  the  Castle^  that  Major  Bellenden  and 
Lord  Evandale  judged  it  best  to  draw  off  from  the  conflict 
without  the  gates,  and,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  all  the 
exterior  defences  of  the  avenue,  confine  themselves  to  the 
Castle  itself,  for  fear  of  its  being  surprised  on  some  unguarded 
point.  Their  retreat  was  unmolested ;  for  the  panic  of  Cuddie 
and  his  companions  had  occasioned  nearly  as  much  confusion 
on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  as  the  screams  of  Jenny  had 
caused  to  the  defenders. 

There  was  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  renew  the  action 
that  day.  The  insurgents  had  suffered  most  severely ;  and, 
from  the  difficulty  which  they  had  experienced  in  carrying  the 
barricadoed  positions  without  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  they 
could  have  but  little  hope  of  storming  the  place  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  besieged  was  disr^' 
and  gloomy.     In  the  skirmishing  they  had  lost  y 
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linen,  and  had  several  wounded ;  and  though  their  loss  was  in 

fcroportion  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  who  had  left 

^Benty  men  dead  on  the  place,  yet  their  small  number  could 

^Huch   worse    spare   it,   while    the   desperate   attacts  of  the 

^fewsite  party  plainly  showed  how  serious  the  leaders  were  in 

^Ke  purpose  of  reducing  the  place,  and  how  well  seconded  by 

^tfp  zeal  of  their  followers.     But,  especially,  the  garrison  had 

^gf  fear  for  hunger,  in  case  blockade  should  be  resorted  to  as 

the  means  of  reducing  them.     The  Major's  directions  had 

been  imperfectly  obeyed  in  regard  to  laying  in  provisions ; 

and  the  dragoons,  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  authority,  were 

likely  to  be  wasteful  in  using  them.     It  was,  therefore,  with  a 

heavy  heart,  that  Major  Bellenden  gave  directions  for  guarding 

the  window  through  which  the  Castle  had  so  nearly  been 

surprised,  as  well  as  all  others  which  offered  the  most  remotj) 

■"•fiicility  for  such  an  enterprise. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
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The  King  hath  drawn 

The  special  head  of  b.11  the  land  together. 

Henry  IV.  Part  If. 

F  The  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  army  had  a  serious  consulta- 
tion upon  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  they  had  made  the 
(attack  on  Tillietudlem.      They  could  not  but  observe  that 
■  tfieir  followers  were  disheartened  by  the  loss  which  they  had 
sustained,  and  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had  fallen  upon 
the  bravest  and  most  forward.     It  was  to  be  feared,  that  if 
they  were  suffered  to  exhaust  their  zeal  and  efforts  in  an 
object  so  secondary  as  the  capture  of  this  petty  fort,  their 
numbers  would  melt  away  by  degrees,  and  they  would  lose 
aJJ  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  present  unprepared  state 
oftAegoverament.      Moved  bv  these  arguments,  it  was  agre^L 
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that  the  main  body  of  the  army  should  march  against  Glasgow, 
and  dislodge  the  soldiers  who  were  lying  in  that  town.  The 
council  nominated  Henry  Morton,  with  others,  to  this  last 
service,  and  appointed  Burley  to  the  command  of  a  chosen 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  to  remain  behind,  for 
the  purpose  of  blockading  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  Morton 
testified  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  arrangement. 

"He  had  the  strongest  personal  motives,"  he  said,  "for 
desiring  to  remain  near  Tillietudlem ;  and  if  the  management 
of  the  siege  were  committed  to  him,  he  had  little  doubt  but 
that  he  would  bring  it  to  such  an  accommodation,  as,  without 
being  rigorous  to  the  besieged,  would  fully  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  besiegers." 

Burley  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  his  young  colleague's 
reluctance  to  move  with  the  army ;  for,  interested  as  he  was 
in  appreciating  the  characters  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he 
had  contrived,  through  the  simplicity  of  Cuddie,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  to  get  much  information  concern- 
ing Morton's  relations  with  the  family  of  Tillietudlem.  He 
therefore  took  the  advantage  of  Poundtext's  arising  to  speak 
to  business,  as  he  said,  for  some  short  space  of  time  (which 
Burley  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  an  hour  at  the  very  least), 
and  seized  that  moment  to  withdraw  Morton  from  the  hearing 
of  their  colleagues,  and  to  hold  the  following  argument  with 
him  : 

"Thou  art  unwise,  Henry  Morton,  to  desire  to  sacrifice 
this  holy  cause  to  thy  friendship  for  an  uncircumcised 
Philistine,  or  thy  lust  for  a  Moabitish  woman." 

"I  neither  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Balfour,  nor 
relish  your  allusions,"  replied  Morton,  indignantly;  "and  I 
know  no  reason  you  have  to  bring  so  gross  a  charge,  or  to 
use  such  uncivil  language." 

"Confess,  however,  the  truth,"  said  Balfour,  "and  own 
that  there  are  those  within  yon  dark  Tower,  over  whom  thou 
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louldst  rather  be  watching  like  a  mother  over  her  little  ones, 
1  thou  wouldst  bear  the  banner  of  the  Church  of  Scotlajid 
lecks  of  her  enemies," 
"  If  you  mean,  that  I  would  willingly  terminate  this  war 
Ethout  any  bloody  victory,  and  that  I  am  more  anxious  to 
a  this  than  to  acquire  any  personal  fajneor  power,  you  may 
e,"  replied  Morion,  "  perfectly  right." 
'And  not  wholly  wrong,"  answered  Burley,  "in  deeming 
thai  thou  wouldst  not  exclude  from  so  general  a  pacification 
Lhy  friends  in  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Morton;  "I  am  too  much  obliged 
3  Major  Bellenden  not  to  wish  to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  far 
K  the  interest  of  the  cause  I  have  espoused  will  permit  I 
aver  made  a  secret  of  my  regard  for  him." 

e  of  that,"  said  Burley,  "  but,  if  thou  badst  con- 
laled  it,  1  should,  nev^theless,  have  found  out  thy  riddle. 
.   hearken  to  my  words,      This   Miles   Belleideo  hath 
IS  to  subsist  his  garrison  for  a  month." 
"This  is  not  the  case,"  answered  Morton;  "we  know  his 
s  are  hardly  equal  to  a  week's  consumption." 
'  "Ay,  but,"  continued  Burley,  "I  have  since  had  [woof,  of 
the  strongest  nature,  that  such  a  report  was  spread  in  the 
garrison  by  that  wily  and  grey-headed  malignant,  partly  to 
prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  submit  tu  a  diminution  of  their 
daily  food,  partly  to  detain  us  before  the  walls  of  his  fortress 
until  the  sword  should  be  whetted  to  smite  and  destroy  us." 
"And  why  was  not  the  evidence  of  this  laid  before  the 
^—council  of  war  ?  "  said  Morton, 

^K  "To  what  purpose?"  said  Balfour.     "Why  need  we  un- 

^^Beceive  Kettledrummle,  Macbriar,  Poundtext,  and  Langcale, 

^Kpon  such  a  point?     Thyself  must  own,  that  whatever  is  told 

to  them  escape.'!  to  the  host  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  preachers 

s/  thdr  next  holding-forth.     They  are  already  discouraged  by 

eAe  thoughts,  of  lying  before  tba  foit  &  week.    WbM  wohM 
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b^  the  consequ^ce  wete  they  ordered  to  f^-epare  for  the 
leaglicr  of  a  month  ?  *' 

"But  why  conceal  it,  then,  from  me?  or  why  tell  it  me 
now  ?  and,  above  all,  what  proofs  have  you  got  of  the  fact  ?  " 
Gontixiued  Morton. 

**  There  Are  many  proofs,**  replied  Burley ;  and  he  put  into 
his  hands  a  number  of  requisitions  sent  forth  by  Major 
Bellenden,  with  receipts  on  the  back  to  various  proprietors, 
for  cattle,  corn,  meal,  etc.,  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  sum 
total  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  garrison  being 
soon  distressed  for  provisions.  But  Burley  did  not  inform 
Morton  of  a  fact  which  he  himself  knew  full  well,  namely, 
that  most  of  these  provisions  never  reached  the  garrison, 
owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  dragoons  sent  to  collect  them, 
who  readily  sold  to  one  man  what  they  took  from  another, 
arni  abused  the  Major's  press  for  stores,  pretty  much  as  Sir 
John  Falstaif  did  that  of  the  King  for  men. 

"  And  now,"  Continued  Balfour,  observing  that  he  had 
made  the  desired  impression,  "I  have  only  to  say,  that  I 
concealed  this  from  thee  no  longer  than  it  was  concealed 
from  myself,  for  I  have  only  received  these  papers  this 
morning ;  and  I  tell  it  unto  thee  now,  that  thou  mayest  go 
on  thy  way  rejoicing,  and  work  the  great  work  willingly  at 
Glasgow,  being  assured  that  no  evil  can  befall  thy  friends  in 
the  malignant  party,  since  their  fort  is  abundantly  victualled, 
and  I  possess  not  numbers  sufficient  to  do  more  against  them 
than  to  prevent  their  sallying  forth.'' 

"  And  why,"  continued  Morton,  who  felt  an  inexpressible 
reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  Balfour's  reasoning' — "why  not 
permit  me  to  remain  in  the  command  of  this  smaller  party, 
and  march  forward  yourself  to  Glasgow?  It  is  the  more 
honourable  charge." 

"And  therefore,  young  man,'*  answefed  Butley,  "have  I 
laboured  that  it  shouW  be  committed  to  the  son  of  Si^« 
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I  am  waxing  old,  and  this  grey  head  has  had 
lugh  of  honour  where  it  could  be  gathered  by  danger.  I 
iak  not  of  the  frothy  bubble  which  men  ca!l  earthly  fame, 
it  the  honour  belonging  to  him  that  doth  not  the  work 
ligently.  But  thy  career  is  yet  to  run.  Thou  hast  to 
Ldicate  the  high  trust  which  has  been  bestowed  on  thee 
through  my  assurance  that  it  was  dearly  well-merited.  At 
LiOudon-hill  thou  wert  a  captive,  and  at  the  last  assault  it  was 
thy  part  to  fight  under  cover,  whilst  I  led  the  more  open  and 
dangerous  attack ;  and,  shouldst  thou  now  remain  before 
these  walls  when  there  is  active  service  elsewhere,  trust  me, 
tliat  men  will  say,  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  hath  fallen 
i*way  from  the  paths  of  his  father," 

Stung  by  this  last  observation,  to  which,  as  a  gentleman 
and  soldier,  he  could  offer  no  suitable  reply,  Morton  hastily 
acquiesced  in  the  proposed  arrangement.  Yet  he  was  unable 
to  divest  himself  of  certain  feelings  of  distrust  which  he  in- 
voluntarily attached  to  the  quartet  from  which  he  received 
this  information. 

Mr.  Balfour,"  he  said,  "let  us  distinctly  understand  each 
lOther.  You  have  thought  it  worth  your  while  to  bestow  par- 
ticular attention  upon  my  private  affairs  and  personal  attach- 
lents ;  be  so  good  as  to  understand,  that  I  am  as  constant 
to  them  as  to  my  political  principles.  It  is  possible,  that, 
iduring  my  absence,  you  may  possess  the  power  of  soothing 
l^flr  of  wounding  those  feelings.  Be  assured,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences  to  the  issue  of  our  present  ad- 
venture, my  eternal  gratitude,  or  my  persevering  resentment, 
will  attend  the  line  of  conduct  you  may  adopt  on  such  an 
occasion;  and,  however  young  and  inexperienced  I  am,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  finding  friends  to  assist  me  in  expressing 
my  sentiments  in  either  case." 

"If  there  be  a  threat  implied  in  that  denunciation,"  replied 
£arjey^  coldly  and  Aaughtily,  "it  had  bett^hav^ea^ 
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I  know  how  to  value  the  regard  of  my  friends,  and  despise, 
from  my  soul,  the  threats  of  my  enemies.  But  I  will  not 
take  occasion  of  offence.  Whatever  happens  here  in  your 
absence  shall  be  managed  with  as  much  deference  to  your 
wishes,  as  the  duty  I  owe  to  a  higher  power  can  possibly 
permit." 

With  this  qualified  promise  Morton  was  obliged  to  rest 
satisfied. 

"  Our  defeat  will  relieve  the  garrison,"  said  he,  internally, 
"ere  they  can  be  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and, 
in  case  of  victory,  I  already  see,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
moderate  party,  that  I  shall  have  a  voice  as  powerful  as 
Burley's  in  determining  the  use  which  shall  be  made  of  it." 

He  therefore  followed  Balfour  to  the  council,  where  they 
found  Kettledrummle  adding  to  his  lastly  a  few  words  of 
practical  application.  When  these  were  expended,  Morton 
testified  his  willingness  to  accompany  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  which  was  destined  to  drive  the  regular  troops  fi^om 
Glasgow.  His  companions  in  command  were  named,  and 
the  whole  received  a  strengthening  exhortation  from  the 
preachers  who  were  present.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
the  insurgent  army  broke  up  from  their  encampment,  and 
marched  towards  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  at  length  incidents  which 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  period.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  Claverhouse  and  Lord  Ross,  learning  the  superior 
force  which  was  directed  against  them,  intrenched,  or  rather 
barricadoed  themselves,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the 
town-house  and  old  jail  were  situated,  with  the  determination 
to  stand  the  assault  of  the  insurgents  rather  than  to  abandon 
the  capital  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  presbyterians  made 
their  attack  in  two  bodies,  one  of  which  penetrated  into  the 
city  in  the  line  of  the  College  and  Cathedral  Chujv*' 
the  other  marched  up  the  Gallowgate,  or  prir 
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from  the  south-east.  Doth  divisions  were  led  by  men  of 
resolution,  and  behaved  with  great  spiriL  But  the  advan- 
tages of  militiuy  skil!  and  sitaalion  were  too  gieat  fov  theii 
undisciplined  va^tour. 

Ross  and  Claverbcuse  had  carefully  disposed  parties  of 
their  soldiers  in  houses,  at  the  heads  of  the  streets,  and  in 
the  entrances  of  doses,  as  th^  axe  called,  or  lanes,  besides 
those  who  were  intrenched  behind  breast-works  which  reached 
s  the  streets.  The  assailants  tbuiid  tbeir  ranks  thinned 
fire  from  invisible  opponents,  which  they  had  no  means 
^t>t  returning  with  effect  It  was  ia  vain  that  Morton  and 
other  leaders  exposed  their  perB<MJS  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  endeavoured  to  brii^  their  antagonists  to  a  close  action; 
their  followers  shrunk  from  them  in  every  direction.  And 
yet,  though  Henry  Morton  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  retire, 
I'Bdd  escrted  himself  in  bringing  np  the  rear,  maintaining 
ygrder  in  the  retreat,  and  checking  every  attempt  which  the 
rtsnemy  made  to  improve  the  advajitage  they  had  gained  by 
.tthc  repulse,  he  had  still  the  mortification  to  hear  many  of 
ij^se  in  his  ranks  muttering  to  each  other,  that  "  this  came 
of  trusting  to  latitudinarian  boys;  and  that,  had  honest, 
faithful  Burley  led  the  attack,  as  be  did  that  of  the  barricades 
of  Tillietudlem,  the  issue  would  have  been  as  different  as 
might  be." 

It  was  with  burning  resentment  that  Morton  heard  these 
reflections  thrown  out  by  the  very  men  who  had  soonest 
exhibited  signs  of  discouragement.  The  unjust  reproach, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  firing  his  emulation,  and  making 
him  sensible  that,  engaged  as  he  was  in  a  perilous  cause,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conquer  or  die. 

I  have  no  retreat,"  he  said  to  himselC  "  All  shall  allow 
'en  Major  Beilenden— «ven  Edith — tliat  in  courage,  at 
r.  The  rebe\  Morton  was  not  inferior  to  his  father," 
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disciplined,  and  in  such  disorganization,  that  the  leaders 
thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off  some  miles  from  the  city  to 
gain  time  for  reducing  them  once  more  into  such  order  as 
they  were  capable  of  adopting.  Recruits,  in  the  meanwhile, 
came  fast  in,  more  moved  by  the  extreme  hardships  of  their 
own  condition,  and  encouraged  by  the  advantage  obtained  at 
Loudon-hill,  than  deterred  by  the  last  unfortunate  enterprise. 
Many  of  these  attached  themselves  particularly  to  Morton's 
division.  He  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  see  that 
his  unpopularity  among  the  more  intolerant  part  of  the 
Covenanters  increased  rapidly.  The  prudence  beyond  his 
years,  which  he  exhibited  in  improving  the  discipline  and 
arrangement  of  his  followers,  they  termed  a  trusting  in  the 
arm  of  flesh,  and  his  avowed  tolerance  for  those  of  religious 
sentiments  and  observances  different  from  his  own,  obtained 
him,  most  unjustly,  the  nickname  of  Gallio,  who  cared  for 
none  of  those  things.  What  was  worse  than  these  miscon- 
ceptions, the  mob  of  the  insurgents,  always  loudest  in  applause 
c^  those  who  push  political  or  religious  opinions  to  extremity, 
and  disgusted  with  such  as  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to 
the  yoke  of  discipline,  preferred^  avowedly  the  more  zealous 
leaders,  in  whose  ranks  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  supplied'  the 
want  of  good  order  and  military  subjection,  to  the  restraints 
which  Morton  endeavoured  to  bring  them  under.  In  short, 
while  bearing  the  principal  burden  of  command  (for  his 
colleagues  willingly  relinquished  in  his  favour  everything 
that  was  troublesome  and  obnoxious  in  the  office  of  general), 
Morton  found  himself  without  that  authority,  which  alone 
could  render  his  regulations  effectual* 

*  These  feuds,  which  tore  to  pieces  the  little  army  of  insui^nts, 
turned  merely  on  the  point  whether  the  king's  interest  or  royal  authority 
was  to  be  owned  or  not,  and  whether  the  party  in  arms  were  to  be 
contented  with  a  free  exercise  of  their  own  reKgion,  or  insist  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  its  supreme  authority,  and  with  full 
power  to  predominate  over  all  other  forms  at  >nox^\^.    '\>oft.\^:««  ^ssoRfe:*^ 
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^^^Vet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  had,  during  the 

H^Surse  of  a  few  days,  laboured  so  hard  to  introduce  some 

degree  of  discipline  into  the  army,  that  he  thought  he  might 

hazard  a  second  attack  upon  Glasgow  with  every  prospect 

of  success. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Morton's  anxiety  to  measure 
himself  with  Colonel  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  at  whose 
hands  he  had  sustained  such  injury,  had  its  share  in  giving 

» motive  to  his  uncommon  exertions.  But  Claverhouse 
disappointed  his  hopes;  for,  satisfied  with  having  the 
advantage  in  repulsing  the  first  attack  upon  Glasgow,  he 
determined  that  he  would  not,  with  the  handful  of  troops 
under  his  command,  await  a  second  assault  from  the  in- 
surgents, with  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  forces 
»than  had  supported  their  first  enterprise.  He  therefore 
evacuated  the  place,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  insurgents  of  course  entered 
Glasgow  without  resistance,  and  without  Morton  having  the 
opportunity,  which  he  so  deeply  coveted,  of  again  encountering 
Claverhouse  personally.  But,  although  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen 
his  division  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant,  the  retreat  of 
Claverhouse,  and  the  possession  of  Glasgow,  tended  greatly 
to  animate  the  insurgent  army,  and  to  increase  its  numbers. 

»The  necessity  of  appointing  new  officers,  of  organizmg  new 
j^iments  and  squadrons,  of  making  them  acquainted  with  at 


geallemen  who  joined  tbe  insutrectuin,  with  the  most  sensible  ptirt  of 
the  clergy,  thought  it  best  to  limit  their  demands  lo  what  it  might  be 
possible  lo  attain.  But  the  party  who  urged  these  moderate  views  were 
termed  by  the  mora  leaJous  bigots,  the  Erastian  party,  men,  namelj-. 
who  were  willing  to  place  the  church  under  the  influence  of  the  civil 
government,  and  therefore  they  accounted  them  "a  snare  upon  Miipah, 
and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor."  See  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
in  the  J^w//iM   (Vorthics,  and  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bolhwell- 
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least  the  most  necessary  points  of  military  discipline,  were 
labours,  which,  by  universal  consent,  seemed  to  be  devolved 
upon  Henry  Morton,  and  which  he  the  more  readily  under- 
took, because  his  father  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  military  art,  and  because  he  plainly  saw,  that, 
unless  he  took  this  ungracious  but  absolutely  necessary 
labour,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  other  to  engage  in  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprise 
of  the  insurgents  more  than  the  most  sanguine  durst  have 
expected.  The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  astonished  at  the 
extent  of  resistance  which  their  arbitrary  measures  had 
provoked,  seemed  stupefied  with  terror,  and  incapable  of 
taking  active  steps  to  subdue  the  resentment  which  these 
measures  had  excited.  There  were  but  very  few  troops  in 
Scotland,  and  these  they  drew  towards  Edinburgh,  as  if  to 
form  an  army  for  protection  of  the  metropolis.  The  feudal 
array  of  the  crown  vassals  in  the  various  counties,  was  ordered 
to  take  the  field,  and  render  to  the  King  the  military  service 
due  for  their  fiefs.  But  the  summons  was  very  slackly  obeyed. 
The  quarrel  was  not  generally  popular  among  the  gentry; 
and  even  those  who  were  not  unwilling  themselves  to  have 
taken  arms,  were  deterred  by  the  repugnance  of  their  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters,  to  their  engaging  in  such  a  cause.  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Scottish  government  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence,  or  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of 
which  the  commencement  seemed  so  trifling,  excited  at  the 
English  court  doubts  at  once  of  their  capacity,  and  of  the 
prudence  of  the  severities  they  had  exerted  against  the 
oppressed  Presbyterians.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to 
nominate  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  the 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  by  marriage  a 
great  interest,  large  estate,  and  a  numerous  following,  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  kindgom.  The 
military  skill  which  he  had  displayed  otv  d\Sgx^x^  Qi^^:asssss>s» 
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abroad,  was  supposed  more  than  adequate  to  subdue  the 
insurgents  in  the  fieSd ;  while  it  was  expected  that  his  mild 
i.lsnaper,  and  the  favourable  disposition  which  he  showed  tci 
Lfjresbyterians  in  general,  might  soften  men's  minds,  and  tend 
j.loTeconcile  them  to  the  government.  The  Duke  was,  there- 
I  ■rfbre,  invested  with  a  commission,  containing  high  powers  for 
Vsettling  the  distracted  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  disjjatched 
I  London  with  strong  succours  to  take  the  principal 
dlilary  command  in  that  country. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Old  Ba! lad. 

[There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  military  movements  on  both 
The  government  seemed  contented  to  prevent  the 
f-tetjeis  advancing  towards  the  capital,  while  the  insurgents 
tent  upon  augmenting  and  strengthening  their  forces. 
I  yor  this  purpose,  they  established  a  sort  of  encampment  in 
llie  park  belonging  to  the  ducal  residence  at  Hamilton,  a 
I  centrical  situation  for  receiving  their  recruits,  and  where  they 
uitere  secured  from  any  sudden  attack,  'by  having  the  Clydy,  a 
fWeep  and  rapid  river,  in  front  of  their  position,  which  is  only 
j^ssable  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge,  near  the  castle  and 
IwUlage  of  Bothwell. 

Morton  remained  here  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack 
[  "On  Glasgow,  actively  engaged  in  his  military  duties.     He  had 
'  ^ceived  more  than  one  communication  from  Burley,  but  ihey 
only  stated,  in  general,  that  the  Castle  of  Tillictudlem  con- 
tinued to  hold  out.     Impatient  of  suspense  upon  this  most 
mrercse/ng  subject,  he  at  length  intimated  to  his  colleagues  in 
^^Timand  hi'i  desire,  or  rathCT  his  intention, — for  he  saw>«^ 
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-vn\t^  he  should  not  assume  a  license  "vdxich  was  taken 
by  every  one  dse  in  this  disorderly  jurmy, — to  go  to  Miiowood 
for  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  some  private  affairs  of  conse- 
qjuenoe.  The  proposal  was  by  no  means  approved  of;  for 
tlie  naoHtary  ooinncil  of  the  uosurgents  were  sufficiendy  sensible 
of  die  value  of  his  services  to  Hsxa  to  lose  them,  and  fdt 
somewhat  conscious  of  their  own  ina^bility  tx)  suppAy  his  place. 
They  could  not,  however,  pretend  to  dictate  to  him  laws 
Boore  rigid  than  they  imhmiijted  to  themselves,  and  he  was 
sufietied  to  depart  on  fcis  jouieey  without  any  direct  objectaon 
being  stated.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pofondteait  took  the  same 
opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  own  resideiace  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Milnwood,  swid  ifeivoured  Morton  with  has 
company  on  the  journey.  As  the  country  was  chiefly  friendly 
to  their  cause,  and  iaa  possession  of  their  detached  parties, 
excepting  here  and  there  the  stronghold  of  isome  old  cajvaJaer- 
ing  BaTon,  they  travelled  without  amy  other  attendant  thann 
the  faithfui  Ooddie, 

It  was  near  sunset  when  ihey  reached  Milnwood,  where 
Poondtext  bid  adieu  'to  (his'CoinpaniKD(ns,:and  travelled  forward 
a?k)ne  t©  his  own  marse,  which  was  situated  half  a  mile'* 
mardft  beyond  TittBetudlem.  Whai  Monbon  was  ieft  ak^ne  to 
his  ;own  reflections,  witfh  -what  :a  ^complication  of  feelings  did 
he  review  the  woods,  banks,  and  fields,  that  had  been  familiar 
to  him  1  His  character,  as  well  /as  his  habits,  thoagbts,  and 
occupations,  had  been  entirely  changed  within  the  space  of 
little  ^mOTe  than  a  fortnight,  and  twienty  days  seemed  to  have 
done  upon  him  the  work  of  as  many  years.  A  mild,  «3manltac, 
gentle-temp©Fed  youth,  bred  wp  in  dependence,  and  stooging 
patiently  tto  the  control  'of  a  sordid  and  tyranmcal  relation, 
had  suddenly,  by  the  rod  of  oppression  and  the  spur  orf 
injured  feeling,  been  compelled  to  stand  forth  a  leader  of 
armed  men,  was  -earnestly  engaged  in  affairs  of  a  public 
nature,  had  friends  to  animate  and  enemies  to  contend  with, 
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and  felt  his  individual  fate  bound  up  in  that  of  a  national 
insurrection  and  revolution.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  at  once 
experienced  a  transition  from  the  romantic  dreams  of  youth 
to  the  labours  and  cares  of  active  manhood.  All  that  had 
formerly  interested  him  was  obliterated  from  his  memory, 
excepting  only  his  attachment  to  Edith ;  and  even  his  love 
seemed  to  have  assumed  a  character  more  manly  and  dis* 
interested,  as  it  had  become  mingled  and  contrasted  with 
other  duties  and  feelings.  As  he  revolved  the  particulars  of 
this  sudden  change,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated, 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  his  present  career,  the 
thrill  of  natural  anxiety  which  passed  along  his  mind  was 
immediately  banished  by  a  glow  of  generous  and  high-spirited 
confidence. 

"  I  shall  fall  young,"  he  said,  "  if  fall  I  must,  my  motives 
misconstrued,  and  my  actions  condemned,  by  those  whose 
approbation  is  dearest  to  me.  But  the  sword  of  liberty  and 
patriotism  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  neither  fall  meanly  nor 
unavenged.  They  may  expose  my  body,  and  gibbet  my 
limbs  ;  but  other  days  will  come,  when  the  sentence  of  infamy 
win  recoil  against  those  who  may  pronounce  it.  And  that 
Heaven,  whose  name  is  so  often  profaned  during  this  un- 
natural war,  will  bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  guided." 

Upon  approaching  Milnwood,  Heruy's  knock  upon  the 
gate  no  longer  intimated  the  conscious  timidity  of  a  stripling 
who  has  been  out  of  bounds,  but  the  confidence  of  a  man  in 
fiill  possession  of  his  own  rights,  and  master  of  his  own 
actions, — bold,  free,  and  decided.  The  door  was  cautiously 
.opened  by  his  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson,  who 
started  back  when  she  saw  the  steel  cap  and  nodding  plume 
of  the  martial  visitor. 

"Where  is  my  uncle,  Alison?"  said  Morton,  smiling  at 
Aer  alara. 
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"li^ondsaJfle,  Mr.  Hairy  J  is  dik  you?^  rretorned  'the  old 
lady.  "  In  troth,  ye  garr'd  my  heart  loup  to  my  very  monath 
— But  it  canna  be  'your  amBell,  ior  ye  loo^  .talkr  amd  mair 
inartly->l&e  4iban  ye  jused  -to  ido.'" 

'**iLt  lis,  tbowever,  my  own  'self,"  isadd  Henry,  sighimg  and 
smiliifflg  stt  the  'same  ctime  •;  "  I  'believe  rdsiB  -odress  jnaay  imake  me 
look  taller,  and  these  times,  Ailie,  make  men  out  of  bo^s." 

""'Sad  tiBaes  indeed  l'**  .echoed  the  old  wiomanc;  **:and  O 
that  you  suld  be  endangered  wi'  flieiQi !  butt  nvha  cam  help  jt:? 
— ye  were  ill  eneugh  guided,  and,  as  I  teld  ymir  uncle,  df  y« 
tread  -on  a  •  wopm  it  ^^'M  -turn." 

"  You  were  always  my  advocate,  Ailie,"  said  .he,  and  the 
howsekeefper  mo  -longer  resented  rdie  ^fanoDuiliar  epithet,  ^*and 
womld  M  no  ome  iblameime  but  jiourBfilf,  I:ean  awsjse  of  that. 
— ^WhereiB  imy  itmck?  ** 

"  In  Edinburgh,"  replied. Alisan  ;  -"  thedianestinan  thought 
it  -was  best  t©  -gang  :and  fsit  day  the  ichimley  when  the  reek  rase 
— a  vexid  «ian  be^B  ibeen  and  a'Ceared — but  ye  ken  the  laird 
BIS  weel  as  I  do.'" 

"  I  hope  he  has  suffered  nothing  in  health  ?"  rsaid  Henry. 

"  Naething  to  speak  of,"  answered  the  dicausefceepei:,  ":n:or 
in  gudes  weftfeier — mQ  iended  as  weel  .as  iwe  couid;  and, 
fh©iagh  the  troopers  'of  Tiliietudlem  itaot  the  red  ao»w  and 
auld  fHacJkie  *(ye'M  iniind  tthem  weeh),  yert  they  sauld  as  a  gude 
bargain  ^o'  four  >Ohey  Tvere  idriviiag  to  ithe  'Castle." 

"  Sold  you  a  bargain  ?  "  said  Mortoa:; '"  how  do  youonean  ?'" 

**0u,  *hey  cam  out  ilo  gather  tnarts  ibr  the  garrison," 
answered  the  houseffceeper.;  "iwit  they  .just  4eM  to  their  ^uld 
tr^ide,  awd  rade  .through  (the  'tmuntry  cosiq)ing  iand  selling  dJ 
that  they  gat,  likesaemonywesttCountryairoTEis.  My  certie, 
Major  Bellenden  ^wajs  laird  o'  the  ileast  :share  id'  what  they 
lifted,  though  it  was  taen  in  his  name." 

•"IDben,"  said    Morton,  thastiljf,   **.the  ganoisDn   must   ^ 
fttTaiicBoed  forpniwrisions  ?^ 
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"  Stressed  eneugh,"  replied  Ailie— "  there's  Ettle  doubt  o' 
that." 

A  light  instantly  glanced  on  Morton's  mind. 

"  Burley  must  have  deceived  me — craft  as  well  as  cruelty 

I  is  permitted  by  his  creed."     Such  was  his  inward  thought; 
i»e  said  aloud,  "  I  cannot  stay,  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  must  go  forward 
directly." 
"But,   oh!    bide  to  eat  a  mouthfu',"  entreated  the  affec- 
itionate  housekeeper,  "  and  I'll  mak  it  ready  for  you  as  I  used 
.to  do  afore  thae  sad  days." 
"It  is  impossible,"  answered  Morton. — "Cuddie,  get  our 
horses  ready.' ' 
"  They're  just  eating  their  corn,"  answered  the  attendant, 
"  Cuddie  1 "  exclaimed  Ailie ;   "  what  garr'd  ye  bring  that 
il!-faur'd,  unlucky  loon  alang  wi'  ye?^It  was  him  and  his 
randie  mother  began  a'  the  mischief  in  this  house." 
"  Tut,  tut,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  ye  should  forget  and  forgie, 
mistress.     Mither's  in  Glasgow  wi'  her  tittie,  and  sail  plague 
ye  nae  mair ;  and  I'm  the  Captain's  wallie  now,  and  I  keep 
him  tighter  in  thack  and  rape  than  ever  ye  did ;— saw  ye  him 
ever  sae  weel  put  on  as  he  is  now  ?  " 

"  In  troth  and  that's  true,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  look- 
ing with  great  complacency  at  her  young  master,  whose  mien 
she  thought  much  improved  by  his  dress.     "  I'm  sure  ye 

(ne'er  had  a  laced  cravat  like  that  when  ye  were  at  Milnwood ; 
IJiat's  nane  o'  my  sewing." 
"Na,  na,  mistress,"  replied  Cuddie,  "that's  a  cast  o'  my 
band — ^that's  ane  o'  Lord  Evandale's  braws." 
"Lord  Evandale?"  answered  the  old  lady,    "that's  him 
that  the  whigs  are  gaun  to  hang  the  morn,  as  I  hear  say." 
"The  It-bigs  about  to  hang  Lord  Evandale?"  said  Morton, 
'"  ihe  greatest  surprise. 

'•ij',    troth  are  they,"  said  the  housekee^T.    "XesMcAa:] 
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Sally — I  wonder  they  gie  Christian  folk's  names  to  sic  un- 
christian doings), — but  he  made  an  outbreak  to  get  provisions, 
and  his  men  were  driven  back  and  he  was  taen,  an'  the  whig 
Captain  Balfour  garr'd  set  up  a  gallows,  and  swore  (or  said 
upon  his  conscience,  for  they  winna  swear),  that  if  the 
garrison  was  not  gien  ower  the  morn  by  daybreak,  he  would 
hing  up  the  young  Jord,  poor  thing,  as  high  as  Haman. — 
These  are  sair  times! — but  folk  canna  help  them — sae  do  ye 
sit  down  and  tak  bread  and  cheese  until  better  meat's  made 
ready.  Ye  suldna  hae  kend  a  word  about  it,  an  I  had 
thought  it  was  to  spoil  your  dinner,  hinny." 

"Fed,  or  unfed,"  exclaimed  Morton,  "saddle  the  horses 
instantly,  Cuddie.  We  must  not  rest  until  we  get  before  the 
Castle." 

And,  resisting  all  Ailie's  entreaties,  they  instantly  resumed 
their  journey. 

Morton  failed  not  to  halt  at  the  dwelling  of  Poundtext,  and 
summon  him  to  attend  him  to  the  camp.  That  honest  divine 
had  just  resumed  for  an  instant  his  pacific  habits,  and  was 
perusing  an  ancient  theological  treatise,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  small  jug  of  ale  beside  him,  to  assist  his 
digestion  of  the  argument.  It  was  with  bitter  ill-will  that 
he  relinquished  these  comforts  (which  he  called  his  studies) 
in  order  to  recommence  a  hard  ride  upon  a  high-trotting  horse. 
However,  when  he  knew  the  matter  in  hand,  he  gave  up,  with 
a  deep  groan,  the  prospect  of  spending  a  quiet  evening  in  his 
own  little  parlour;  for  he  entirely  agreed  with  Morton,  that 
whatever  interest  Burley  might  have  in  rendering  the  breach 
between  the  presbyterians  and  the  government  irreconcilable, 
by  putting  the  young  nobleman  to  death,  it  was  by  no  means 
that  of  the  moderate  party  to  permit  such  an  act  of  atrocity. 
And  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mt.  Povltv^Xs^  \.o  ^^^^  "^^is-^ 
\ike  most  of  his  own  persuasion,  \\e  Yjas  decA^^^  ^^^n^*^^ 
any  such  acts  of  unnecessary  violence  •,  V^esv^es-*  x^^^^ 
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.present  feelings  induced  him.  to  listerrwibh:  much  comph 
to  tbe  ^obability  hetd  oul  by  Morton^  (£  Lord 
beeombg  a  raediatajtt  fon  the  establishment  of  peaea:  upran.  &s 
and  moderate  tefms..  Witb  this  similaxity  oE  views,,  thg 
basteoed  their  jpumey,,  and  arrived,  about  deven  a'doclc  at 
night  at  a  small  hatnlet  adjaaena  to  the  Castle:  aJi  TiliietafUaa^ 
where  Burley  had  established  his  headi-quarteES 

They  were  chflllenged  \iif  tb&aentinel,  who. made  his  melan- 
choly walk  at  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet,  and.  admitted  apoB 
declaring  their  iitaistes  and  authority  ini  the.  aisn)'.  AnolJid 
soldier  kept  watch  befora  a  house,  wbick  tliey  conjectured  to 
be  the  place  of  Lord  Ewandale's  confinement,  for  a  gibbet  of  1 
such  great  height  as  toi  be  visible  fnom  the  battlements  o£  the 
Castle,  was  erected  before  it,  in  melancholy  confirmation,  of  < 

I  tiie  truth  of  Mcs.  Wilson's  report.*      Morton  instantly   de- 

■  manded  to  speak  with  Burley,  and  was  directed  to.  his  quarters, 
arhey  fouiidi  him  reading  the  Scriptmea,  vnth  his  arms  lying 

Ibeside  hiiO),  as  if  ready  for  any  sudden  alarm.     He  started 
on  the  entraincer  of  his  colleagues  in  office, 
"What  has  brought  ye  hither?"  said  Bmrlejr,  hafltil(f-_     "Is 

l.there  bad  news&om  the- army?" 

"  No,"  replied.  Mairton ;  "  but  we  maderstand.  that  thae  ante 
measures  adopted  hare-  in  which  the.  »fetf  of  the  ana^'  is 
deeply  concerned — ^Lordi  Evandaleia  ywii  pciisonar?" 

"The  Lord,"  rqdied  Burley,  "halh  delivered. himi iiato am 

"  Aad  you  will  avail  yourself  of  that  advanti^e,,  granted  you 
by  Hea.vGn,  to  dishonour  our  eauae  in  tAe  eyes  of  alt  the 
world,  by  putting  a.  prisoner,  to  an  ignominioua  deaitb  V 

*  The  Cameconiaas  had'  suffered'  pars«G«tfoB',  but  il'  wa*  withoirl 
inercf..  We  aix.  inbraied  by  Cs^lain  Crtchtonk,  lliat  Cbey  bad 
Iheir  camp  a  hug^.gibbsl,  or  ^allows,  having  many  hook^  upon 
coiY  of  new  ropes  Ipng  beside  il,  itx  vVie  execution  of  such 
(ftef  m^ht  make  prisoners.  GaiW,  iti  Wa  Bell'um  BMTIikI- 
':ribes  this  oiachine  yailiEululifr.— 
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"  If  the  house  jcrf  T^Uetudlem  Jbe  not  sanyendered  by  'day- 
break," ^jeplied  Burley,  "God  do  so  to  ^ne  aiad  more  ako,  if 
he  ^adl  mot  4ie  that  (death  ito  i«rhich  his  leaden:  and  pa^on, 
J4xhipi  (Gcahaine  (^  daveiShoase,  !hat?h  ^ut  so  many  of  Ood's 
saints." 

'"We  are  -in  arms,'"  ireplied  Morton,  "ifio  ptft  down  such 
cruelties,  and  ifiot  t©  imitate  them,  fer  less  ito  a^^eage  upon  the 
innocenit  the  ladts  ^  the  guilty.  By  ^idiat  :law  can  you  justify 
the  atrocity  you  woilld  icommit  ?  " 

"  If  lihou  art  Ignorant ^df  it,"  replied  Bufley,  "  thy  companion 
is  well  aware  of  the  lawWhich  gave -the  men  of  Jericho  to  the 
swoirdof  Joshua,  the  scn-crf  Nun"" 

"  But  we,"  answered  the  divine,  "  live  under  a  better  ^dis- 
pensation,  «w*bic*h  iKstruotetJi  us  to  return  good  for  evil,  and 
to  pray  for  those  who  jdesfrtteifully  use  us  and  ^persecute  us.*' 

"  That 'is 't® 'say,"  said  Buitky,  ^*  t^t  ifhou  «wilt  join  diy  gi»ey 
hairs  to  :his  green  'ycwlh  to  co«trovert  ^me  m  \km  matter?  " 

"We  are,"  rejoined  Poundte^rt,  '"^tw©  of  ^lose  tx)  'whom, 
j(5infty  with  'thyseflf,  authority  tb  ddc^efted  ov^er  this  host,  and 
we  will  n€rt:  perrHpit  thee 'to  hart  a  hair  >of  the  •^ieon^s  head. 
It  may  please  God  to  make  him  a  mfeans  ^of  4iea4ing  these  un- 
happy breaches  dn  ^ur  Israel." 

"  I  judged  it  would 'Gome  to  Ifcis,**  answered  Broley,  "**  when 
sudh  as  ti*ou  wert  cabled  into  ^e  ootincil  of  the  elders." 

"Such  as  I?"  answOTed  Pomidt^^i — ^^"And  who  am  I, 
that  )^u  'sbouM  name  me  with  euch  «5orn  ? — Have  I  not 
kept  tfee  flock  of  *his  she^-foM  from  -^e  wolves  ^for  ^iity 
years  ?  Ay,  ^ven  wfeile  them,  J^hn  ©alfour,  wert  'fighting  in 
the  ranks  of  uncircumcision,  a  Philistine  df  liardened  brow 
and  bloody  "hand — -"Wfeo  am  f ,  fiay'tft  ^<m^  " 

"  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art,  'wnce  Itocm  wmfldst  so  fain 
know,*"  said  Burley.     "*irh€fu  act  OTie  of  ^ttese^  ^-^rVsr^  ^'^-^^ 
reap  mheire  thou  luajst  not  ^oy^,  ocA  ^^^"t  <^^^ss<^i«^''^^^^^ 
others  ^gfet  tiie  ba»ttle— tteu  ^tt^one  x^  ^'c^^^  'Cos^.  V^^«^  "^ 
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gospel  for  the  loaves  and  for  the  fishes — that  love  thi 
manse  better  than  the  Church  of  God,  and  that  would 
draw  their  stipends  under  prelatists  or  heathens,  than 
partaker  with  those  noble  spirits  who  have  cast  all 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  Covenant." 

"  And  I  will  tell  thee,  John  Balfour,"  returned  Poundtefl, 
deservedly  incensed,  "  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  Thou 
art  one  of  those,  for  whose  bloody  and  merciless  disposition 
a  reproach  is  flung  upon  the  whole  church  of  this  suffering 
kingdom,  and  for  whose  violence  and  blood-guilriness,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  this  fair  attempt  to  recover  our  civil  and  religious 
rights  will  never  be  honoured  by  Providence  with  the  desired 
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"Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  "cease  this  irritating  and 
availing  recrimination ;  and  do  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  inform  us, 
whether  it  is  your  purpose  to  oppose  the  liberation  of  Lord 
Evandale,  which  appears  to  us  a  profitable  measure  in  the 
present  position  of  our  affairs  ?  " 

"You  are  here,"  answered  Burley,  "as  two  voices  against 
one ;  but  you  will  not  refuse  to  tarry  until  the  united  council 
shall  decide  upon  this  matter  ?  " 

This,"  said  Morton,  "we  would  not  decline,  if  we  could 
'(toust  the  hands  in  whom  we  are  to  leave  the  prisoner. — But 
you  know  well,"  he  added,  looking  sternly  at  Burley,  "  that 
you  have  already  deceived  me  in  this  matter." 

"Go  to,"  said  Burley,  disdainfully, — "thou  art  an  idle  in- 
considerate boy,  who,  for  the  black  eye-brows  of  a  silly  girl, 
would  barter  thy  own  faith  and  honour,  and  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  thy  country." 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  laying  bis  hand  on  his  sword, 

this  language  requires  satisfaction." 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  stripling,  when  and  where  thou 
iidarest,"  said  Burley;  "I  plight  thee  my  good  word  on  it." 

■f  oundtext,  in  his  turn,  interfered  to  remind  them  of  the 
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madness  of  quarrelling,  and  effected  with  difficulty  a  sort  of 
sullen  reconciliation. 

"  Concerning  the  prisoner,"  said  Burley,  "  deal  with  him  as 
ye  think  fit.  I  wash  my  hands  free  from  all  consequences. 
He  is  my  prisoner,  made  by  my  sword  and  spear,  while  you, 
Mr.  Morton,  were  playing  the  adjutant  at  drills  and  parades, 
and  you,  Mr.  Poundtext,  were  warping  the  Scriptures  into 
Erastianism.  Take  him  unto  you,  nevertheless,  and  dispose 
of  him  as  ye  think  meet. — Dingwall,"  he  continued,  calling  a 
sort  of  aid-de-camp,  who  slept  in  the  next  apartment,  "  let  the 
guard  posted  on  the  malignant  Evandale  give  up  their  post 
to  those  whom  Captain  Morton  shall  appoint  to  relieve  them. 
— The  prisoner,"  he  said,  again  addressing  Poundtext  and 
Morton,  "  is  now  at  your  disposal,  gentlemen.  But  remember, 
that  for  all  these  things  there  will  one  day  come  a  term  of 
heavy  accounting." 

So  saying,  he  turned  abruptly  into  an  inner  apartment, 
without  bidding  them  good  evening.  His  two  visitors,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  agreed  it  would  be  prudent  to 
ensure  the  prisoner's  personal  safety,  by  placing  over  him  an 
additional  guard,  chosen  from  their  own  parishioners.  A 
band  of  them  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the  hamlet,  having 
been  attached,  for  the  time,  to  Burley's  command,  in  order 
that  the  men  might  be  gratified  by  remaining  as  long  as 
possible  near  to  their  own  homes.  They  were,  in  general, 
smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  were  usually  called  by  their 
companions,  the  Marksmen  of  Milnwood.  By  Morton's  desire, 
four  of  these  lads  readily  undertook  the  task  of  sentinels,  and 
he  left  with  them  Headrigg,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend, 
with  instructions  to  call  him,  if  anything  remarkable  happened. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Morton  and  his  colleague 
took  possession,  for  the  night,  of  such  quarters  as  the  over- 
crowded and  miserable  hamlet  could  afford  them.  They  did 
not,  however,  separate  for  repose  till  they  tvad  dxa:^^  ^«? 
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lomiarial  of  die  grievancea-  of  tiut  madeiia.tffi.-  presbyteriaaa, 
which  was  summed  up  with  a  request  o£  free  tcJeralioBi  for 
liieii  religion  in.ftitnrer  and  that  they  should;  be  permitted  to 
aatmwi  gospd  ouidinancea  as  dispensed  by  their  own  clergy- 
men, withoiU;  oppreaaom  op  miidtstatioii.  Thetp.  petition  pro- 
ceeded tQi  reqmie;  tlial  a  frue  pailiamiiiTt  should  be  called  £ai 
settling  the  affaira  of  chinrch  and.  state;. and. fbr  nsdrtasing  the 
injueies  tmstaisiedi  by  the  su'bjecti;  and  that  all.  those  whc 
either  now  vrere,.  or  had  beeii(  in  arms,  for  obtaining  thes 
should,  be  indemnified.  Martoa;  coidd.  not  but  stDDr^^ 
that  these  temra,  whichi  compiEhended  all  that  »ofi 
d,  on  wished:  foe,  bp  the  moderala:  party  among  die 
insurgetats,.  mighti,  when,  thua  cleared  of  the-  viak-rane  ef 
fanaticism,  find  advocates  even  araimng.  the  royalists,  as.  obam- 
ing  only  the  ordinary  rights  of  Scottish  frntmeia. 

He  had  the  more  confidence  of  a  favourable  recaptioiT,  that 
I>iike  of  Monmoulh,  to  wiram  Chaties  bad  intrusted  the 
«haige  of  subdaiing  this,  rdjdlion,  was.  a  man  of  gentle, 
moderalB,  andl  accessrblB  disprositionv  welL  known  to  baifawDui:- 
able  to  the  pxesl^teriansi  and  invested  by  tlie  Idiig  with;  fiill 
powers  toi  take  measures  for  cpiieting  the  diaturhannea  in 
Scotlandi.  It:  seemad  to.  Morton,  diaC  dl.liiat  mas  necessax}' 
for  influencing  him  inj  their  fawmt  was  to  find  a  fit  and 
sufficiently  respeoKaWe  ohaanel.  of  ci»mmuiiicatioitr  aiid  such 
seemed  to  be  opened'  throtigh  tiie  medtnra.  of  Lord  Evandale. 
He  resolcad,,  thesefinre,  tn  visit  the  priaonar  eaaly  in  the 
morning,  in  order'  to  sound  bis  disposititaos  to.  uadertaka  the 

atar ;,  bul  ani  accident  happenedi  which. 
D' anticipate  hisi  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Gk  ower  yotnr  house,  lady,  he  said, — 
Gie  ower  your  house  to  me. 

Edom  of  Gordon^ 

Morton  had  finishfid  the  revisal  and  the  making  otit  of  a  fair 
copy  of  the  paper  on  which  he  and  Poundtext  had  agreed  to 
rest  as  a  full  statement  of  the  grievances  of  their  party,  and 
the  conditions  on  whidi  the  greater:  part  of  the  insurgents 
would  be  contented  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  he  was 
about  to  betake  himself  to  repose^  when  there  was  a  knocking 
at  the  door  of  his  apartment 

"Enter/'  said  Morton;  and  the  round  bullet-head  of 
Cuddie  Headrigg  was  thrust  into  the  room.  "Come  in,* 
said  Morton,  "and  tell  raie  what  you  want  Is  there  any 
alarm  ?  " 

"  Na,  stir ;  but  I  hae  brought  ane  to  speak  w?  you.'* 

"Who  is  tijaty  Cuddie?"  enquired  Morton. 

"Ane  o'  your  anld  acquaintance,"  sadkl  Cuddie;  and, 
opening  the  door  mwe  fully,  he  half  led,  half  dragged  in  a 
woman,  whose  face  was  moflfled  in  hei'  plaid. — "  Come,  come^ 
ye  needna  be  sae  bashfu'  before  auld  acquaintance,  Jenny," 
said  Caddie,  pulling  down  the  veil,  and  discovering  to  his 
master  the  weU-remembeied  countenance  of  Jenny  Dennison. 
"Tell  his  honour,  now — there's  a  braw  lass — teB  him  what 
ye  were  wanting  to  say  to  Lord  Evandale,  mistress." 

"What  was  I  wanting  to  say,"  answered  Jenny,  "to  his 
honour  himsell  the  other  momir^,  when  I  visited  him  in 
captivity,  ye  nmckle  hash? — D'ye  think  that  folk  dinna  want 
to  see  their  friends  in  adversity,  ye  dour  crowdy-eater  ?  " 

This  reply  was  made  with  Jentvys  '^'s^^  nOm^o^^n^'^s^^ 
her  voice  quivered,  her  cheek  >Nas  \bixv  ^xv^  ^^^^  "^^  \se?*« 
stood  in  her  eye%   her  hand  tremYAed.,  '^c^^^  xsnsksw" 
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(luttered,  and  her  whole  presence  bore  marks  of  recent  sufiet- 1 
ing  and  privarion,  as  well  as  nervous  and  hysterical  agitarioa  1 

"What  is  the  matter,  Jenny?"  said  Morton,  kindly.  "Yon  I 
know  how  much  I  owe  you  in  many  respects,  and  can  hardlf  I 
make  a  request  that  1  will  not  grant,  if  in  my  power."  I 

"  Many  thanks,  Milnwood,"  said  the  weeping  damsel  j  "but  I 
ye  were  aye  a  kind  gentleman,  though  folk  say  ye  hae  become  I 
sair  changed  now."  I 

"  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?  "  answered  Morton.  I 

"A'body  says,"  rephed  Jenny,    "that  you  and  the  wh^    I 
hae  made  a  vow  lo  ding  King  Charles  aff  the  throne,  and     I 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  posteriors  from  generation  lo  genera- 
tion, shall  sit  upon  it  ony  mait ;  and  John  Gudyill  threeps     ' 
ye're  to  gie  a'  the  church  organs  to  the  pipers,  and  burn  the     ' 
Book  o'  Common-prayer  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, in  revenge  of  the  Covenant  that  was  burnt  when  the 
king  cam  hame." 

"  My  friends  at  Tillietudlem  judge  too  hastily  and  too  ill  of 
me,"  answered  Morton.  "I  wish  to  have  free  exercise  of  my 
own  religion,  without  insulting  any  other;  and  as  to  your 
family,  I  only  desire  an  opportunity  to  show  them  I  have  the 
same  friendship  and  kindness  as  ever." 

"  Bless  your  kind  heart  for  saying  sae,"  said  Jenny,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears ;  "  and  they  never  needed  kindness  or 
friendship  mair,  for  they  are  famished  for  lack  o'  food." 

"  Good  God  1 "  replied  Morton,  "  I  have  heard  of  scarcity, 
but  not  of  famine  I     Is  it  possible? — Have  the  ladies  and  the 

"  They  hae  suffered  like  the  lave  o'  us,"  repUed  Jenny ; 
"  for  they  shared  every  bit  and  sup  wi'  the  whole  folk  in  the 
Castle — I'm  sure  my  poor  een  see  fifby  colours  wi'  fainlness, 
ind  my  head's  sae  dizny  wi'  the  mirligoes  that  I  canna  stand 

The  thiaaesB  of  the  poor  gjrl'a  cheek,  and  t\ve  s^iMvtv^^S 
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her  features,  bore  witness  to   the  truth  of  what  she  said. 
Morton  was  greatly  shocked. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  for  God's  sake ! "  forcing  her  into 
the  only  chair  the  apartment  afforded,  while  he  himself  strode 
up  and  down  the  room  in  horror  and  impatience.  "  I  knew 
not  of  this,"  he  exclaimed  in  broken  ejaculations, — "  I  could 
not  know  of  it. — Cold-blooded,  iron-hearted  fanatic — deceitful 
villain  ! — Cuddie,  fetch  refreshments — food — ^wine,  if  possible 
— whatever  you  can  find." 

"  Whisky  is  gude  eneugh  for  her,"  muttered  Cuddie ;  "  ane 
wadna  hae  thought  that  gude  meal  was  sae  scant  amang  them, 
when  the  quean  threw  sae  muckle  gude  kail-brose  scalding 
het  about  my  lugs." 

Faint  and  miserable  as  Jenny  seemed  to  be,  she  could  not 
hear  the  allusion  to  her  exploit  during  the  storm  of  the  Castle, 
without  bursting  into  a  laugh  which  weakness  soon  converted 
into  a  hysterical  giggle.  Confounded  at  her  state,  and  reflect- 
ing with  horror  on  the  distress  which  must  have  been  in  the 
Caistle,  Morton  repeated  his  commands  to  Headrigg  in  a 
peremptory  manner ;  and  when  he  had  departed,  endeavoured 
to  soothe  his  visitor. 

"  You  come,  I  suppose,  by  the  orders  of  your  mistress,  to 
visit  Lord  Evandale  ? — ^Tell  me  what  she  desires ;  her  orders 
shall  be  my  law." 

Jenny  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your 
honour  is  sae  auld  a  friend,  I  must  needs  trust  to  you,  and 
tell  the  truth." 

"Be  assured,  Jenny,"  said  Morton,  observing  that  she 
hesitated,  "  that  you  will  best  serve  your  mistress  by  dealing 
sincerely  with  me." 

"  Weel,  then,  ye  maun  ken  weVe  starving,  as  I  said  before, 
and  have  been  mair  days  than  ane*,  axv^\>cv"^"^^>}3^^^2^'^^'^'^ 
that  he  expects  relief  daily,  and  tVvaX.  Yv^  -w^  ^^"^  '^^  ^"^^"^  "^^^ 
house  to  the  enemy  till  we  have  eaXexv  xx^  ^?^'^^  ^^^ 
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ami  they  are  unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  mnil 
forby  being  teugh  in  the  upper-leather.  The  dragoons,  a^tKl 
_^ey  think  ihey  wiU  be  forced  to  gie  up  at  last,  and  thql 
K^anna  bide  hunger  weel,  after  the  life  they  led  at  free  quaiusl 
Jot  thif  while  by-pa^t ;  and  since  Lord  Evandale's  taen,  Cheryl 
iiae  guidbg  them;  and  Inglis  says  he'll  gie  up  the  gairtsoal 
lo  the  whigs,  and  the  Major  and  the  leddies  into  the  bai^gui^  I 
if  tliuy  will  but  let  the  troopers  gang  free  themselis."  I 

"Scoundrels!"  said  Morton;  "why  do  they  not  make  terms  1 
for  all  in  the  Castle  ?  "  1 

"They  are  fear'd  for  denial  o'  qtiarter  to  themselJs,  having  I 
dune  sac  muckle  mischief  through  the  country ;  and  Burley   I 
has  hanged  ane  or  twa  n'  them  already — sae  they  want  to  dran 
their  ain  necks  out  o'  the  collar  at  hazard  o'  honest  folk's." 

"  And  you  were  sent,"  continued  Morton,  "  to  carry  to  Ltod 
Evandale  the  unpleasant  news  of  the  men's  mutiny  ?  " 

"  Just  e'en  sae,"  said  Jenny  ;  "  Tam  Halliday  took  the  nic^ 
and  tauld  me  a'  about  it,  and  gat  me  out  o'  the  Castle  to  tdl 
ard  Evandale,  if  possibly  I  could  win  at  him." 
"But  how  can  he  help  you?"   said   Morton;    "he  is  a 
isoner." 

"  Well-a-day,  ay,"  answered  the  afflicted  damsel;    "but 
laybe  he  ijould  mak  fair  terms  for  us — or,  maybe,  he  could 
some  good  advice^ — or,   maybe,  he  might  send  bis 

[ders  to  the  dragoons  to  be  civil — or " 

"Or,  maybe,"  said  Morton,  "you  were  to  try  if  it  were 

to  set  him  at  liberty?" 
"If  it  were  sae,"  answered  Jenny  with  spirit,   "it  wadna. 
i  the  first  time  I  hac  done  my  best  to  serve  a  ftiend  in 
gaptivity," 

"True,  Jenny,"  replied  Morton,  "I  were  most  imgrateful 
to  forget  it.  But  here  comes  Cuddie  with  refreshments— I 
will  go  and  do  your  errand  to  Lord  Evandale,  while  you  take 
lome  food  and  wine." 
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"It  willna  be  amiss  ye  should  ken,"  said  Cuddie  to  his 
master,  "that  this  Jenny — this  Mrs.  Dennison,  was  trying  to 
cuittle  favour  wi'  Tam  Rand,  the  miller's  man,  to  win  into 
Lord  Evandale^s  room  without  onybody  kennin'.  She  wasna 
thinking,  the  gipsy,  that  I  was  at  her  elbow." 

"  And  an  unco  fr%ht  ye  gae  me  when  ye  cam  ahint  and 
took  a  grip  o'  me,"  said  Jenny,  giving  him  a  sly  twitch  with 
her  finger  and  her  thumb — "if  ye  hadna  been  an  auld 
acquaintance,  ye  daft  gomeril " 

Cuddie,  somewhat  relenting,  grinned  a  smile  on  his  artful 
mistress,  while  Morton  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took 
his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  went  straight  to  the  place  of 
the  young  nobleman's  confinement.  He  asked  the  sentinels 
if  anything  extraordinary  had  occurred. 

"  Nothing  worth  notice,"  they  said,  "  excepting  the  lass  that 
Cuddie  took  up,  and  two  couriers  that  Captain  Balfour  had' 
dispatched,  one  to  the  Reverend  Ephraim  Macbriar,  another 
to  Kettledrummle,"  both  of  whom  were  beating  the  drum 
ecclesiastic  in  different  towns  between  the  position  of  Burley 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  main  army  near  Hamilton. 

"  The  purpose,  I  presume,"  said  Morton,  with  an  affectation 
of  indifference,  "  was  to  call  them  hither.* 

"  So  I  understand,"  answered  the  sentinel,  who  had  spoke 
with  the  messengers.  * 

He  is  summoning  a  triumphant  majority  of  the  council, 
thought  Morton  to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning 
whatever  action  of  atrocity  he  may  determine  upon,  and 
thwarting  opposition  by  authority.  I  must  be  speedy,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  opportunity. 

When  he  entered  the  place  of  Lord  Evandale's  confinement, 
he  found  him  ironed,  and  reclining  on  a  flock  bed  in  the 
wretched  garret  of  a  miserable  cottage.  He  was  either  in  a 
slumber,  or  in  deep  meditation,  when  Morton  entered,  p"<^ 
turned  on  him,  when  aroused,  a  cowivVewaxvc^^^^^xKa^ 
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I. by  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  and  scarcity  of  food,  thil 
no  one  could  have  recognised  in  it  the  gallant  soldier 
had  behaved  with  so  much  spirit  at  the  skiniiish  of  Loudoih 
hill.  He  displayed  some  surprise  at  the  sudden  entranced 
Morton, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,  my  lord,"  said  that  youthfU 


n  admirer  of  poetry,"  answered 
Mr.  Morton,  you  may  remember 


"  I  have  heard  you 
e  prisoner;  "in  that 
e  lines, — 

'  Stone  w&Us  da  not  a  prison  make, 
Or  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
A  free  and  quiet  mind  citn  take 
These  for  a  hermitage. ' 

i  my  imprisonment  less  endurable,  I  am  given  1 
tpect  to-morrow  a  total  enfranchisement." 
"  By  death  ?  "  said  Morton. 

"Surely,"  answered  Lord  Evandale;  "I  have  no  other 
prospect.  Your  comrade,  Burley,  has  already  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  blood  of  men  whose  meanness  of  rank  and 
obscurity  of  extraction  might  have  saved  them.  I  cannot 
nast  such  a  shield  from  his  vengeance,  and  I  expect  to  meet 
B  extremity." 
"  But  Major  Beilenden,"  said  Morton,  "  may  surrender,  in 
ider  to  preserve  your  life." 

"  Never,  while  there  is  one  man  to  defend  the  battlement, 
|nd  that  man  has  one  crust  to  eat.  I  know  his  gallant  resolu- 
Eon,  and  grieved  should  I  be  if  he  changed  it  for  my  sake." 

Morton  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  mutiny  among 

Be  dragoons,  and  their  resolution  to  surrender  the  Castle, 

I  put  the  ladies  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  Major,  into 

gie  hands  of  the  enemy.     Lord  Evandale  seemed  at  first 

urprised,  and  something  incredulous,  but  immediately  after- 

urds  deeply  afTected. 
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"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he  said — "  How  is  this  misfortune 
to  be  averted  ?  " 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  Morton.  "  I  believe  you  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  bear  the  olive  branch  between  our  master 
the  King,  and  that  part  of  his  subjects  which  is  now  in  arms, 
not  from  choice,  but  necessity." 

"  You  construe  me  but  justly,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  but 
to  what  does  this  tend  ?  " 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord "  continued  Morton.     "  I  will  set 

you  at  liberty  upon  parole;  nay,  you  may  return  to  the 
Castle,  and  shall  have  a  safe  conduct  for  the  ladies,  the 
Major,  and  all  who  leave  it,  on  condition  of  its  instant 
surrender.  In  contributing  to  bring  this  about  you  will  only 
submit  to  circumstances ;  for,  with  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison, 
and  without  provisions,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  defend 
the  place  twenty -four  hours  longer.  Those,  therefore,  who 
refuse  to  accompany  your  lordship,  must  take  their  fate. 
You  and  your  followers  shall  have  a  free  pass  to  Edinburgh, 
or  wherever  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  may  be.  In  return  for 
your  liberty,  we  hope  that  you  will  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  his  Grace,  as  Lieutenant-General  of  Scotland,  this  humble 
petition  and  remonstrance,  containing  the  grievances  which 
have  occasioned  this  insurrection,  a  redress  of  which  being 
granted,  I  will  answer  with  my  head,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  insurgents  will  lay  down  their  arms." 

Lord  Evandale  read  over  the  paper  with  attention. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  "in  my  simple  judgment,  I  see 
little  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  measures  here 
recommended ;  nay,  farther,  I  believe,  in  many  respects,  they 
may  meet  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth : 
and  yet,  to  deal  frankly  with  you,  I  have  no  hopes  of  their 
being  granted,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  you  were  to  lay  down 
your  arms." 

"The  doing  so,"  answered  M.ot\.otv,  ^^\^o\iiA'^ 
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conceding  that  we  had  no  right  to  take  them  up  ;  and  li 
for  one,  I  will  never  agree  X.- 

"  Terhaps  it  U  hardly  to  be  expected  you  should,"  said  Ij 
EvandaJe;  "and  yet  on  that  point  I  am  certain  the  negotii 
will  be  wrecked,     I  am  willing,  however,  having  franklv  u 
you  my  opinion,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  aboi 
reconciliation." 

"It  is  all  we  can  wish  or  expect,"  replied  Morton;  '■ 
^^0ue  is  in  God's  hands,  who  disposes  the  hearts  of  princes.—] 
^^Bdu  accepl^  then,  the  safe  conduct  ?  " 

^B I  "Certainly,"  answered  Lord  Ev^idale;  "and  if  I  do  notl 
^fpUarge  upon  the  obligation  incurred  by  your  having  saved  sni 
^Hfie  a  second  time,  believe  thai  I  do  not  feel  it  the  less," 
^^K  "And  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem?"  said  Morton, 
^"  "Shall  be  withdrawn  as  you  propose,"  answered  the  young  | 
nobleman,  "  I  am  sensible  the  Major  will  be  unable  to  bring  1 
the  mutineers  to  reason ;  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  conse-  1 

iuences,  should  the  ladies  and  the  brave  old  man  be  delivered  | 
p  to  this  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  Burley," 
"  You  are  in  that  case  free,"  said  Morton,  "  Prepare  to 
punt  on  horseback ;  a  few  men  whom  I  can  trust  shall  attend 
Ki  till  you  are  in  safety  from  our  parties.'' 
^Leaving  Lord  Evandale  in  great  surprise  and  joy  at  thia 
nexpected  deliverance,  Morton  hastened  to  get  a  few  chosen 
men  under  arms  and  on  horseback,  eacli  rider  holding  the 
rein  of  a  spare  horse.  Jenny,  who,  while  she  partook  of  her 
refreshment,  had  contrived  to  make  up  her  breach  with 
Cuddie,  rode  on  the  left  hand  of  that  valiant  cavalier.  The 
tramp  of  their  horses  was  soon  heard  under  the  window  of 
Lord  Evandale's  prison.  Two  men,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
entered  the  apartment,  disencumbered  him  of  his  fetters,  and, 
conducting  him  downstairs,  mounted  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  detachment.  They  set  out  at  a  round  trot  towards 
TiUietadlem. 
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;  £      The  moonlight  was  giving  way  to  the  dawn  when  they 
sipproached  that  ancient  fortress,  and  its  dark  massive  tower 
j^bad  just  received  the  first  pale  colouring  of  the  morning. 
3ij;The   party  halted  at  the   Tower   barrier,  not  venturing   to 
3t  approach   nearer  for  fear   of  the  fire  of  the  place.     Lord 
^  Evandale  alone  rode  up  to  the  gate,  followed  at  a  distance  by 
Jenny  Dennison*     As  they  approached  the  gate,  there  was 
-    heard  to  arise  in  the  court-yard  a  tumult,  which  accorded  ill 
Q   with  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  summer  dawn.     Cries  and  oaths 
were  heard,  a  pistol-shot  or  two  were  discharged,  and  every- 
thing announced  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out.     At  this 
crisis  Lord  Evandale  arrived  at  the  gate  where  Halliday  was . 
sentinel.      On  hearing  Lord  Evandale's  voice,  he  instantly 
and  gladly  admitted  him,  and  that  nobleman  arrived  among 
the  mutinous  troopers  like  a  man  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
They  were  in  the  act  of  putting  their  design  into  execution, 
of  seizing  the  place  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  about  to 
disarm  and  overpower  Major'  Bellenden  and  Harrison,  and 
others  of  the  Castle,  who  were  offering  the  best  resistance  in 
their  power. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  Evandale  changed  the  scene.  He 
seized  Inglis  by  the  collar,  and,  upbraiding  him  with  his 
villainy,  ordered  two  of  his  comrades  to  seize  and  bind  him, 
assuring  the  others,  that  their  only  chance  of  impunity  con- 
sisted in  instant  submission.  He  then  ordered  the  men  intb 
their  ranks.  They  obeyed.  He  commanded  them  to  ground 
their  arms.  They  hesitated;  but  the  instinct  of  discipline, 
joined  to  their  persuasion  that  the  authority  of  their  officer,  so 
boldly  exerted,  must  be  supported  by  some  forces  without  the 
gate,  induced  them  to  submit. 

"Take  away  those  arms,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  the 
people  of  the  Castle ;  "  they  shall  not  be  restored  until  these 
men  know  better  the  use  for  which  they  are  intrusted  with 
them. — And  now,"  he  continued^  ^idjik^<&^vc%  '^^ 
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"  begone  l^Make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  and  of  a  truce 
of  three  hours,  which  the  enemy  are  contented  to  allow  you. 
Take  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  meet  me  at  the  House-of- 
Muir.  I  need  not  bid  yoa  beware  of  committing  violence  by 
the  way ;  you  will  not,  in  your  present  condition,  provoke 
resentment  for  your  own  sakes.  Let  your  punctuality  show 
that  you  mean  to  atone  for  this  morning's  business," 

The  disarmed  soldiers  shrunk  in  silence  from  the  presence 
of  their  officer,  and,  leaving  the  Castle,  took  the  road  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  making  such  haste  as  was  inspired 
by  the  fear  of  meeting  with  some  detached  party  of  the 
i-isurgents,  whom  their  present  defenceless  condition,  and 
their  former  violence,  might  inspire  with  thoughts  of  revenge, 
Inglis,  whom  Evandale  destined  for  punishment,  remained 
in  custody.  IHalliday  was  praised  for  his  conduct,  and 
.  ;i.3sui-ed  of  succeeding  to  the  rank  of  the  culprit.  These 
arrangements  being  hastily  made,  Lord  Evandale  accosted 
,  the  Major,  before  whose  eyes  the  scene  had  seemed  to  pass 
"ike  the  change  of  a  dream. 

"My  dear  Major,  we  must  give  up  the  place." 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?  "  said  Major  Bellenden.  "  I  was  in  hopes 
wu  had  brought  reinforcements  and  supplies." 

"Not  a  man — not  a  pound  of  meaJ,"  answered  Lord 
Svandale. 

"  Vet  I  am  blithe  to  see  you,"  returned  the  honest  Major  ; 
*'we  were  informed  yesterday  that  these  psalm-singing  rascals 
a  plot  on  your  life,  and  I  had  mustered  the  scoundrelly 
dragoons  ten  minutes  ago  in  order  to  beat  up  Burley's 
quarters  and  get  you  out  of  limbo,  when  the  dog  Inglis, 
instead  of  obeying  me,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. — But 
what  is  to  be  done  now?" 

"  I  have,  myself,  no  choice,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I  am 

a  prisoner,  released  on  parole,  and  bound  for  Edinburgh. 

^^^g^Jfte  ladies  must  take  the  same  route.  ,~  " 
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the  favour  of  a  friend,  a  safe  conduct  and  horses  for  you  and 
your  retinue — for  God's  sake  make  haste — you  cannot  pro- 
pose to  hold  out  with  seven  or  eight  men,  and  without 
provisions — Enough  has  been  done  for  honour,  and  enough 
to  render  the  defence  of  the  highest  consequence  to  govern- 
ment. More  were  needless,  as  well  as  desperate.  The 
English  troops  are  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  will  speedily 
move  upon  Hamilton.  The  possession  of  Tillietudlem  by 
the  rebels  will  be  but  temporary." 

"If  you  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  veteran,  with  a 
reluctant  sigh, — "  I  know  you  only  advise  what  is  honourable 
— if,  then,  you  really  think  the  case  inevitable,  I  must  submit ; 
for  the  mutiny  of  these  scoundrels  would  render  it  impossible 
to  man  the  walls. — Gudyill,  let  the  women  call  up  their 
mistresses,  and  all  be  ready  to  march — But  if  I  could  believe 
that  my  remaining  in  these  old  walls,  till  I  was  starved  to  a 
mummy,  could  do  the  King's  cause  the  least  service,  old 
Miles  Bellenden  would  not  leave  them  while  there  was  a 
spark  of  life  in  his  body  !  " 

The  ladies,  already  alarmed  by  the  mutiny,  now  heard  the 
determination  of  the  Major,  in  which  they  readily  acquiesced, 
though  not  without  some  groans  and  sighs  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Margaret,  which  referred,  as  usual,  to  the  d^jeuni  of  his 
Most  Sacred  Majesty  in  the  halls  which  were  now  to  be 
abandoned  to  rebels.  Hasty  preparations  were  made  for 
evacuating  the  Castle;  and  long  ere  the  dawn  was  distinct 
enough  for  discovering  objects  with  precision,  the  ladies,  with 
Major  Bellenden,  Harrison,  Gudyill,  and  the  other  domestics, 
were  mounted  on  the  led  horses,  and  others  which  had  been 
provided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
north,  still  escorted  by  four  of  the  insurgent  horsemen.  The 
rest  of  the  party  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Evandale  from 
the  hamlet,  took  possession  of  the  deserted  Castle,  carefully 
forbearing  all  outrage  or  acts  of  plurvdex,     ^sA^^sfess* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

,  to  my  brea^l,  a  bodkin  in  het  hand 
e  worth  a  thousand  daggers. 

Alarlcrvi. 
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arose,  the  seariet  and  blue  coloure  of  the  Scottish  Coveiiailt__ 

ioated  from  the  Keep  of  Tiliietudlein. 
i 

The  cavalcade  which  left  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  halted 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  small  town  of  Bothwell,  after  passing 
the  outposts  of  the  insurgents,  to  take  some  slight  refresh- 
merits  which  their  attendants  had  provided,  and  which  were 
really  necessary  to  persons  who  had  suffered  considerably  by 
want  of  proper  nourishment.  They  then  pressed  forward 
upon  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  amid  the  lights  of  dawn 
which  were  now  rising  on  the  horizon.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  during  the  course  of  the  journey,  that  Lord 
Evandale  would  have  been  frequently  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Edith  Bellenden.  Yet,  after  his  first  salutations  had  been 
exchanged,  and  e%-ery  precaution  solicitously  adopted  which 
could  serve  for  her  accommodation,  he  rode  in  the  van  of  the 
parly  with  Major  Bellenden,  and  seemed  to  abandon  the 
charge  of  immediate  attendance  upon  his  lovely  niece  to  one 
of  the  insurgent  cavaliers,  whose  dark  military  cloak,  with  the 
lai^e  flapped  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  over  his  face, 
concealed  at  once  his  figure  and  his'  features.  They  rode 
side  by  side  in  silence  for  more  than  two  miles,  when  the 
stranger  addressed  Miss  Bellenden  in  a  tremulous  and 
suppressed  voice. 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  he  said,  "  must  have  fi^end3  wherever 
she  is  known ;    even  among  those  whose  conduct  she  now 
disapproves.     Is  there  anything  that  such  can  do  to  show 
^/h^  respect  for  her,  and  their  regret  for  her  suffetinga?"^^^^ 
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"  Let  them  learn  for  their  own  sakes,'*  replied  Edith,  "  to 
venerate  the  laws,  and  to  spare  innocent  blood*  I^t  them 
return  to  tOieii  allegiance^  and  I  can  forgive  them  all  that  I 
have  suffered,  were  it  ten  tiroes  more." 

"You  think  it  impossible^  then,"  rejoined  the  cavalier, 
"  for  any  one  to  serve  in  our  ranksy  having  the  weal  erf  his 
country  sincerely  at  heart,  and  conceiving  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge oi  2l  patriotic  duty  ?  " 

"It  might  be  imprudent^  while  so  absolutely  in  your 
power,"  replied  Miss  Bellenden,  "  to  answer  that  question." 

"  Not  in  the  present  instance,  I  plight  you  the  word  of  a 
soldier,"  replied  the  horseman. 

"  I  have  been  taught  candour  from  my  birth,"  said  Edith ; 
"  and,  if  I  am  to  speak  at  all,  I  must  utter  my  real  sentiments. 
God  only  can  judge  the  heart — men  must  estimate  intentions 
by  actions.  Treason,  murder  by  the  sword  and  by  gibbet, 
the  oppression  of  a  private  family  such  as  ours,  who  were 
only  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  established  government, 
and  of  our  own  property,  are  actions  which  must  needs  sully 
all  that  have  accession  to  them,  by  whatever  specious  terms 
they  may  be  gilded  over." 

"The  guilt  of  civil  war,"  rejoined  the  horseman — "the 
miseries  which  it  brings  in  its  train,  lie  at  the  door  of  those 
who  provoked  it  by  illegal  oppression,  rather  than  of  such  as 
are  driven  to  arms  in  order  to  assert  their  natural  rights  as 
freemen." 

"That  is  assuming  the  question,"  replied  Edith,  "which 
ought  to  be  proved.  Each  party  contends  that  they  are 
right  in  point  of  principle,  and  therefore  the  guilt  must  lie 
with  them  who  first  drew  the  sword;  as,  in  an  affray,  law 
holds  those  to  be  the  criminals  who  are  the  firsst  to  have 
recourse  to  violence," 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  horseman,  "  were  our  vindication 
there,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  sho^  "VfesaJL  ^«i^  Vi 
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ivith  a  patience  which  almost  seemed  beyond  the  pover  ol  | 
humanity,    ere    we   were    driven    by  oppression    into    opes  I 
ri;sistance ! — But  I   perceive,"  he  continued,  sighing  deeply, 
"  that  it  is  vain  to   plead    before    Miss  Bellenden  a    cause 
which  Mhe  has  already  prejudged,  perhaps  as  much  from  her 
dislike  of  the  persons  as  of  the  principles  of  those  ( 


_tt>d 
bna 

^^o 
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"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Edith ;  "  I  have  stated  with  free- 
dom my  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the  insurgents  ;  of  (hear 
persons  I  know  nothing — excepting  in  one  solitary  instance." 
"And  that  instance,"  sdd  the  horseman,  "has  influenced 
your  opinion  of  the  whole  body  ? " 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Edith  ;  "  he  is — at  least  I  once  thought 
liiin— one  in  whose  scale  few  were  fit  to  be  weighed — ^he  is — 
or  he  seemed — one  of  early  talent,  high  faith,  pure  morality, 
and  warm  affections.  Can  I  approve  of  a  rebellion  which 
ha»  made  such  a  man,  formed  to  ornament,  to  enhghten,  and 
to  defend  his  country,  the  companion  of  gloomy  and  ignorant 
laties,  or  canting  hypocrites, — the  leader  of  brutal  clowns, 
Ihe  brother-in-arms  to  banditti  and  highway  murderers? — 
lould  you  meet  such  an  one  in  your  camp,  leU  him  that  , 
Edith  Ilcllcndcn  has  wept  more  over  his  fallen  character, 
blighted  proNpectN,  and  dishonoured  name,  than  over  the 
(iiitrosses  of  her  own  house, — and  that  she  has  better  endured 
tliat  famine  which  has  wasted  her  cheek  and  dimmed  her  eye, 
ihiin  the  pang  of  heart  which  attended  the  reflection  by  and 
through  whom  these  calamities  were  inflicted." 
As  she  thus  spoke,  she  turned  upon  her  companion  a 
luntcnance,  whose  faded  cheek  attested  the  reality  of  her 
iflerings,  even  while  it  glowed  with  the  temporary  animation 
which  accompanied  her  language.  The  horseman  was  not 
insensible  to  the  appeal ;  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  with 
the  sudden  motion  of  ona  who  feels  a  pang  shoot  along  his 
bmn^UKd  it  hastily  over  his  face,  and  then  pulled  the 
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shadowing  hat  still  deeper  on  his  forehead.  The  movement, 
and  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  did  not  escape  Edith,  nor 
did  she  remark  them  without  emotion. 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  "should  the  person  of  whom  I  speak 
seem  to  you  too  deeply  affected  by  the  hard  opinion  of — of — 
an  early  friend,  say  to  him,  that  sincere  repentance  is  next 
to  innocence; — ^that,  though  fallen  from  a  height  not  easily 
recovered,  and  the  author  of  much  mischief,  because  gilded 
by  his  example,  he  may  still  atone  in  some  measure  for  the 
evil  he  has  done." 

"  And  in  what  manner  ? "  asked  the  Cavalier,  in  the  same 
suppressed,  and  almost  choked  voice. 

"  By  lending  his  efforts  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to 
his  distracted  countrymen,  and  to  induce  the  deluded  rebels 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  By  saving  their  blood,  he  may  atone 
for  that  which  has  been  already  spilt ; — ^and  he  that  shall  be 
most  active  in  accomplishing  this  great  end,  will  best  deserve 
the  thanks  of  this  age,  and  an  honoured  remembrance  in  the 
next." 

"  And  in  such  a  peace,"  said  her  companion,  with  a  firm 
voice,  "Miss  Bellenden  would  not  wish,  I  think,  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  were  sacrificed  unreservedly  to  those 
of  the  crown  ?  " 

"I  am  but  a  girl,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply;  "and  I 
scarce  can  speak  on  the  subject  without  presumption.  But, 
since  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  will  fairly  add,  I  would  wish  to  see 
a  peace  which  should  give  rest  to  all  parties,  and  secure  the 
subjects  from  military  rapine,  which  I  detest  as  much  as  I  do 
the  means  now  adopted  to  resist  it." 

"Miss  Bellenden,"  answered  Henry  Morton,  raising  his 
face,  and  speaking  in  his  natural  tone,  "the  person  who  has 
lost  such  a  highly-valued  place  in  your  esteem,  has  yet  too 
much  spirit  to  plead  his  cause  as  a  criminal ;  and,  consci«"o 
that  he  can  no  longer  claim  a  friend's  \»X.'ex^»^.VsL''l«si 
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he  would  be  silent  imder  your  hard  censure,  were  it  not  that 
Iw  can  refer  to  the  honoured  testimony  of  Lord  Evandale, 
I  that  his  earnest  wishes  and  most  active  exertions  are,  even 
iw,  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  peace  as  the 

t  loyal  cannot  censure." 

He  bowed  with  dignity  to  Miss  Bellenden,  who,  though  her 

Klanguage  intimated  that  she  well  knew  to  whom  she  had  been 

making,  probably  bad  not  expected  that  he  would  justify 

iliinseif  with  so  couch  animation.      She  returned  his  salute, 

■confused  and  in  silence.     Morton  then  rode  forward  to  the 

Ijihead  of  the  party. 

"  Henry  Morton  [ "  exclaimed  Major  BeJlenden,  surprised 
ft  rat  the  sudden  apparition. 

"The  same,"  answered  Morton;  "who  is  sorry  that  he 
'  '  laboiirs  under  the  harsh  construction  of  Major  Bellenden  and 
his  family.  He  commits  to  my  Lord  Evandale,"  he  continued, 
turning  towards  the  young  noblemati,  and  bowing  to  him, 
"  the  charge  of  undeceiving  his  friends,  both  regarding  the 
particulars  of  his  conduct  and  the  jiurity  of  his  motives. 
Farewell,  Major  Bellenden— All  happiness  attend  you  and 
yours— May  we  meet  again  in  happier  and  better  times  1 " 

"Bebeve  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "your  confidence,  Mr. 
Morton,  is  not  misplaced ;  I  will  endeavour  to  repay  the 
great  services  I  have  received  from  you  by  doing  my  best 
to  place  your  character  on  its  proper  footing  with  Major 
Bellenden,  and  all  whose  esteem  you  value." 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  your  generosity,  my  lord,"  said 
Morton. 

He  then  called  his  followers,  and  rode  off  along  the  heath 
in  the  direction  of  Hamilton,  their  feathers  waving  and  their 
steel  caps  glancing  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Cuddie 
Headrigg  alone  remained  an  instant  behind  his  a>mpanions  to 
taiean  affection3X&  farewell  of  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  con- 
b^vd,  during  this  short  morning's  ride,  to  re-establish  jhg^ 
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influence  over  his  susceptible  bosom.  A  straggling  tree  or  two 
obscured,  rather  than  concealed,  their  tHe-k-tit^^  as  they  halted 
their  horses  to  bid  adieu. 

"  Fare  ye  weei,  Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  with  a  loud  exertion 
of  his  lungs,  intended  perhaps  to  be  a  sigh,  but  rather 
resembling  the  intonation  of  a  groan, — "  Ye'll  think  o*  pun: 
Cuddie  sometimes — an  honest  lad  that  lo'es  ye,  Jenny ;  ye*ll 
think  o'  him  now  and  then  ?" 

**  Whiles— at  brose-time,"  answered  the  malicious  damsel, 
unable  either  to  suppress  the  repartee,  or  the  arch  smile 
which  attended  it. 

Cuddie  took  his  revenge  as  rustic  lovers  are  wont,  and  as 
Jenny  probably  expected,— caught  his  mistress  round  the 
neck,  kissed  her  cheeks  and  lips  heartily,  and  then  turned  his 
horse  and  trotted  after  his  master. 

"Deil's  in  the  fallow,**  said  Jenny,  wiping  her  lips  and 
adjusting  her  head-dress,  "he  has  twice  the  spunk  o'  Tam 
Halliday,  after  a*. — Coming,  my  leddy,  coming — Lord  have  a 
care  o'  us,  I  trust  the  auld  leddy  didna  see  us !  " 

"Jenny,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  as  the  damsel  came  up, 
"was  not  that  young  man  who  commanded  the  party  the 
same  that  was  captain  of  the  popinjay,  and  who  was  after- 
wards prisoner  at  Tillietudlem  on  the  morning  Claverhouse 
came  there?" 

Jenny,  happy  that  the  query  had  no  reference  to  her  own 
little  matters,  looked  at  her  young  mistress,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  it  was  her  cue  to  speak  truth  or  not.  Not 
being  able  to  catch  any  hint  to  guide  her,  she  followed  her 
instinct  as  a  lady's-maid,  and  lied. 

"  I  dinna  believe  it  was  him,  my  leddy,"  said  Jenny,  as 
confidently  as  if  she  had  been  saying  her  catechism ;  "he 
was  a  little  black  man,  that" 

"You  must  have  been  blind,  Jenny,^'  said  the  Major :  "Henry 
Morton  is  tall  and  fair,  and  that  youth,  is  xVvfcN^.^  tmkt 
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"  I  had  ither  thing  ado  than  be  looking  at  him,"  said 
Jenny,  tossing  her  head ;  "  he  may  be  as  fair  as  a  farthing 
candle,  for  me." 

"Is  it  not,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "a  blessed  escape  which 
we  have  made,  out  of  the  hands  of  so  desperate  and  blood- 
thirsty a  fanatic  ?  " 

"You  are  deceived,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale;  "Mr. 
Morton  merits  such  a  title  from  no  one,  but  least  from  us. 

»That  I  am  now  alive,  and  that  you  are  now  on  your  safe 
retreat  to  your  friends,  instead  of  being  prisoners  to  a  real 
fenatical  homicide,  is  solely  and  entirely  owing  to  the  prompt, 
active,  and  energetic  humanity  of  this  young  gentleman." 

He  then  went  into  a  particular  narrarive  of  the  events  with 
which  the  reader  is  acqtiainted,  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of 
Morton,  and  expatiating  on  the  risk  at  which  he  had  rendered 
them  these  important  services,  as  if  be  had  been  a  brother 
instead  of  a  rival. 

e  than  ungrateful,"  he  said,  "were  I  silent  on 
I  the  merits  of  the  man  who  has  twice  saved  my  life." 

"  I  would  willingly  think  well  of  Henry  Morton,  my  lord," 
Ijepiied  Major  Bellenden ;  "and  I  own  he  has  behaved  hand- 
laomely  to  your  lordship  and  to  us;   but  I  cannot  have  the 

■  >flame  allowances  which  it  pleases  your  lordship  to  entertain 

■  ibr  his  present  courses." 
"You  are  to  consider,"  replied  Lord  Evandale,  "that  he 
3  been  partly  forced  upon  them  by  necessity ;  and  I  must 

'itdd,  that  his  principles,  though  differing  in  some  degree  from 
my  own,  are  such  as  ought  to  command  respect.  Claverhouse, 
whose  knowledge  of  men  is  not  to  be  disputed,  spoke  justly 
of  him  as  to  his  extraordinary  qualities,  but  nith  prejudice, 
and  harshly,  concerning  his  principles  and  motives." 

"  You  have  not  been  long  in  learning  all  his  extraordinary 
qualities,    my  Jord,"  answered   Major  Bellenden.     "  I,   who 
iiaw  iootm  hug    feMB-Jt^yhttod.   con\d.  befot^fc" 
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have  said  much  of  his  good  principles  and  good-nature ;  but 
as  to  his  high  talents " 

"  They  were  probably  hidden,  Major/*  replied  the  generous 
Lord  Evandale,  "even  from  himself,  until  circumstances  called 
them  forth  \  and,  if  I  have  detected  them,  it  was  only  because 
our  intercourse  and  conversation  turned  on  momentous 
and  important  subjects.  He  is  now  labouring  to  bring 
this  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  the  terms  he  has  proposed 
are  so  moderate,  that  they  shall  not  want  my  hearty 
recommendation. " 

"  And  have  you  hopes,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  to  accomplish 
a  scheme  so  comprehensive  ?  " 

"  I  should  have,  madam,  were  every  whig  as  moderate  as 
Morton,  and  every  loyalist  as  disinterested  as  Major  Bellenden. 
But  such  is  the  fanaticism  and  violent  irritation  of  both 
parties,  that  I  fear  nothing  will  end  this  civil  war  save  the 
edge  of  the  sword." 

It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Edith  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  this  conversation.  While  she  regretted 
that  she  had  expressed  herself  harshly  and  hastily  to  her 
lover,  she  felt  a  conscious  and  proud  satisfaction  that  his 
character  was,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his  noble-minded 
rival,  such  as  her  own  affection  had  once  spoke  it. 

"Civil  feuds  and  domestic  prejudices,"  she  said,  "may 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  tear  his  remembrance  from  my 
heart ;  but  it  is  no  small  relief  to  know  assuredly,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  place  it  has  so  long  retained  there." 

While  Edith  was  thus  retracting  her  unjust  resentment,  her 
lover  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  near  Hamilton, 
which  he  found  in  considerable  confusion.  Certain  advices 
had  arrived  that  the  royal  army,  having  been  recruited  from 
England  by  a  large  detachment  of  the  King's  Guards,  were 
about  to  take  the  field.  Fame  magnified  their  numbers  and 
their   high  state  of  equipment  and  dvs!C.v^Vvcv^^  ^ks>j' 
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^^Kcoad  other  circumstances,  which  dismayed  the  courage  of 
^^ne  insurgents.  What  favour  ihey  might  have  expected  from 
Monmouth,  was  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  the  influence  of 
those  associated  with  him  in  command.  His  lieutenant- 
general  was  the  celebrated  General  Thomas  Dalzell,  who, 
having  practised  the  art  of  war  in  die  then  barbarous  country 
of  Russia,  was  as  much  feared  for  his  cruelty  and  indifference 
to  human  life  and  human  sufferings,  as  respected  for  his 
steady  loyalty  and  undaunted  valour.  This  man  was  second 
in  command  to  Monmouth,  and  the  horse  were  commanded 
by  Claverhouse,  burning  with  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  and  his  defeat  at  Drumclog.  To  these  accounts 
was  added  the  most  formidable  and  terrific  description  of 
the  train  of  artillery  and  the  cavalry  force  with  which  the 
royal  army  took  the  field.* 

I^rge  bodies,  composed  of  the  Highland  clans,  having  in 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  no  connexion  with  the 
insurgents,  had  been  summoned  to  join  the  royal  army  under 
their  various  chieftains ;  and  these  Amorites,  or  Philistines, 
as  the  insurgents  termed  them,  came  like  e^les  to  the 
slaughter.  In  fact,  every  person  who  could  ride  or  run  at 
the  King's  command,  was  summoned  to  arms,  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  forfeiting  and  fining  such  men  of  properly 
whom  their  principles  might  deter  from  joining  the  royal 
standard,  though  prudence  prevented  them  from  joining  that 
of  the  insurgent  Presbyterians.  In  short,  every  rumour  tended 
to  increase  the  apprehension  among  the  insurgents,  that  the 
King's  vengeance  had  only  been  delayed  in  order  that  it 
might  fall  more  certain  and  more  heavy. 

Morton  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  common 

people  by  pointing  out  the  probable  exaggeration  of  these 

reports,  and  by  reminding  them  of  the  strength  of  their  own 

s/tiiation,  with  an  unfordable  river  in  front,  only  passable  by  a 

^^^^^*^  AiMeXriJ,  — Koyal  Army  at  BoVhwell  BrKlQ 
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long  and  narrow  bridge.  He  called  to  their  remembrance 
their  victory  over  Claverhouse  when  their  numbers  were  few, 
and  then  much  worse  disciplined  and  appointed  for  battle 
than  now ;  showed  them  that  the  ground  on  which  they  lay 
afforded,  by  its  undulation,  ajnd  the  thickets  which  intersected 
it,  considerable  protection  against  artillery,  and  even  against 
cavalry,  if  stoutly  defended;  and  that  their  safety,  in  fiact, 
depended  on  their  own  spirit  and  resolution. 

But  while  Mortxm  thus  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  courage 
of  the  army  at  large,  he  availed  himself  of  those  discouraging 
rumours  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
the  necessity  of  proposing  to  the  government  moderate  terms 
of  accommodation,  while  they  were  still  formidable  as  com- 
manding an  unbroken  and  numerous  army.  He  pointed  out 
to  them,  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  their  followers,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  engage,  with 
advantage,  the  well-appointed  and  regular  force  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth ;  and  that  if  they  chanced,  as  was  most  likely, 
to  be  defeated  and  dispersed,  the  insurrection  in  which  they 
had  engaged,  so  far  from  being  useful  to  the  country,  would 
be  rendered  the  apology  for  oppressing  it  more  severely. 

Pressed  by  these  arguments,  and  feeling  it  equally  dangerous 
to  remain  together,  or  to  dismiss  their  forces,  most  of  the 
leaders  readily  agreed,  that  if  such  terms  could  be  obtained 
as  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  the 
hands  of  Lord  Evandale,  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished. 
They  then  entered  into  similar  resolutions,  and  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  petition  and  remonstrance  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Morton.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  still 
several  leaders,  and  those  men  whose  influence  with  the 
people  exceeded  that  of  persons  of  more  apparent  conse- 
quence, who  regarded  every  proposal  of  treaty  which  did  no+ 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  Soletan  \jeaj©akfc  "wx^  Q^" 
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X>t  1640,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  impious,  and  unchristian. 
These  men  diffused  their  feelings  among  the  multitude,  who 
had  little  foresight,  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  persuaded  many 
that  the  timid  counsellors  who  recommended  peace  upon 
terms  short  of  the  dethronement  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
declared  independence  of  the  chm'ch  with  respect  to  the 
State,  were  cowardly  labourers,  who  were  about  to  withdraw 
their  hands  from  the  plough,  and  despicable  trimmers,  who 
sought  only  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting  their  brethren  in 
arms.  These  contradictory  opinions  were  fiercely  argued 
in  each  tent  of  the  insurgent  army,  or  rather  in  the  huts  or 
cabins  which  served  in  the  place  of  tents.  Violence  in 
language  often  led  to  open  quarrels  and  blows,  and  the 
divisions  into  which  the  army  of  sufferers  was  rent  served  as 
too  plain  a  presage  of  their  future  fate. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
se  of  growing  factions  and  divi 
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^V7Be  prudence  of  Morton  found  sufficient  occupation  in 
^P'Stemming  the  fiirious  current  of  these  contending  parties, 
when,  two  days  after  his  return  to  Hamilton,  he  was  visited 
by  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Poundtext, 
flying,  as  he  presently  found,  from  the  face  of  John  Balfour 
of  Burley,  whom  he  left  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  liberation  of  Lord  Evandale.  When  the 
worthy  divine  had  somewhat  recruited  his  spirits,  after  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  proceeded  to  give  Morton 
t  of  what  had  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Tillietudlem 
rable  morning  of  his  departure. 
Kit  march  of  Aforton  had  been  accompliahed 
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such  dexterity,  and  the  men  were  so  faithful  to  their  trust, 
that  Burley  received  no  intelligence  of  what  had  happened 
until  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  His  first  enquiry  was, 
whether  Macbriar  and  Kettledrummle  had  arrived,  agreeably 
to  the  summons  which  he  had  dispatched  at  midnight. 
Macbriar  had  come,  and  Kettledrummle,  though  a  heavy 
traveller,  might,  he  was  informed,  be  instantly  expected. 
Burley  then  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Morton's  quarters  to 
summon  him  to  an  immediate  council.  The  messenger 
returned  with  news  that  he  had  left  the  place.  vPoundtext 
was  next  summoned;  but  he  thinking,  as  he  said  himself, 
that  it  was  ill  dealing  with  fractious  folk,  had  withdrawn  to 
his  own  quiet  manse,  preferring  a  dark  ride,  though  he  had 
been  on  horseback  the  whole  preceding  day,  to  a  renewal  in 
the  morning  of  a  controversy  with  Burley,  whose  ferocity 
overawed  him  when  unsupported  by  the  firmness  of  Morton. 
Burley's  next  enquiries  were  directed  after  Lord  Evandale; 
and  great  was  his  rage  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
conveyed  away  over  night  by  a  party  of  the  marksmen  of 
Milnwood,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Henry  Morton 
himself. 

"  The  villain ! "  exclaimed  Burley,  addressing  himself  to 
Macbriar;  "the  base,  mean-spirited  traitor,  to  curry  favour 
for  himself  with  the  government,  hath  set  at  liberty  the 
prisoner  taken  by  my  own  right  hand,  through  means  of 
whom,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  possession  of  the  place  of 
strength  which  hath  wrought  us  such  trouble,  might  now 
have  been  in  our  hands  ! " 

"  But  is  it  not  in  our  hands  ? "  said  Macbriar,  looking  up 
towards  the  Keep  of  the  Castle;  "and  are  not  these  the 
colours  of  the  Covenant  that  float  over  its  walls  ?  " 

"A  stratagem — a  mere  trick,"  said  Burley,  "an  insult 
over  our  disappointment,  intended  to  aggravate  and  embitter 
our  spirits." 
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He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Morton's 
followers,  sent  to  report  to  him  the  evacuation  of  the  place, 
and  its  occupation  by  the  insurgent  forces.  Burley  was 
rather  driven  to  fury  than  reconciled  by  the  news  of  this 
success. 

"  I    have   watched,"    he   said^"  I    have    fought — ^I  have 

plotted — I   have  striven  for  the  reduction  of  this  place — I 

have  forborne  to  seek  to  head  enterprises  of  higher  command 

r^  and  of  'higher  honour— 1  have  narrowed  their  outgoings,  and 

^Bcbt  off  the  springs,  and  broken  the  staff  of  bread  within  their 

^  walls  J  and  when  the  men  were  about  to  yield  themselves  to 

my  hand,  that   their  sons  might  be  bondsmen,    and   their 

daughters  a  laughing-stock  to  oar  whole  camp,  cometh  this 

youth,  witliout  a  beard  on  his  chin,  and  takes  it  on  him  to 

thrust  his  sickle  into  the  harvest,  and  to  rend  the  prey  from 

the  spoiler !     Surely  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 

the  city,   with  its  captives,   should  be  given  to   him   that 

^"  Nay,"  said  Macbriar,  who  was  surprised  at  the  degree  of 
agitation  which  Balfour  displayed,  "chafe  not  thyself  because 
of  the  ungodly.     Heaven  will  use  its  own  instruments;  and 

who  knows  but  this  youth " 

"  Hush  1  hush  !  "  said  Burley ;  "  do  not  discredit  thine  own 
better  judgment.  It  was  thou  that  first  badest  me  beware  of 
this  painted  sepulchre — this  lacquered  piece  of  copper,  that 
passed  current  with  me  for  gold.  It  fares  ill,  even  with  the 
elect,  when  they  neglect  the  guidance  of  such  pious  pastors 
as  thou.  But  our  carnal  affections  will  mislead  us- — tliis 
ungrateful  boy's  father  was  mine  ancient  friend.  Tlicy  must 
be  as  earnest  in  thuit  struggles  as  thou,  Ephraim  Macbriar, 
that  would  shake  themselves  clear  of  the  clogs  and  chains 
of  humanity." 
This  compliment  touched  the  preacher  in  the  most  sensible 
^^^t^aad  Burley  deemed,   therefore,  he  shoiU^ 
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difficulty  in  moulding  his  opinions  to  the  support  of  his  own 
views,  more  especially  as  they  agreed  exactly  in  their  high- 
strained  opinions  of  church  government. 

"Let  us  instantly,"  he  said,  "go  up  to  the  Tower;  there  is 
that  among  tl\e  records  in  yonder  fortress,  which,  well  used 
as  I  can  use  it,  shall  be  worth  to  us  a  valiant  leader  and  an 
hundred  horsemen." 

"  But  will  such  be  the  fitting  aids  of  the  children  of  the 
Covenant?"  said  the  preacher.  "We  have  already  aftiong 
us  too  many  who  hunger  after  lands,  and  silver  and  gold, 
rather  than  after  the  Word;  it  is  not  by  such  that  our 
deliverance  shadl  be  wrought  out." 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  Burley ;  "  we  must  work  by  means,  and 
these  worldly  moi  shall  be  our  instruments.  At  all  events, 
the  Moabitish  woman  shall  be  despoiled  of  her  inheritance, 
and  neither  the  malignant  Evandale,  nor  the  erastian  Morton, 
shall  possess  yonder  castle  and  lands,  thoiigh  they  may  seek 
in  marriage  the  daughter  thereof." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  Tillietudlem,  where  he  seized 
upon  the  plate  and  other  valuables  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
ransacked  the  charter-room,  and  other  receptacles  for  family 
papers,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of  those 
who  reminded  him,  that  the  terms  granted  to  the  garrison 
had  guaranteed  respect  to  private  property. 

Burley  and  Macbriar,  having  established  themselves  in 
their  new  acquisition,  were  joined  by  Kettledrummle  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  Laird  of  Langcale,  whom 
that  active  divine  had  contrived  to  seduce,  as  Poundtext 
termed  it,  from  the  pure  light  in  which  be  had  been  brought 
up.  Thus  united,  they  sent  to  the  said  Poundtext  an  invitation, 
or  rather  a  summons,  to  attend  a  council  at  Tillietudlem.  He 
remembered,  however,  that  the  door  had  an  iron  grate,  and 
the  Keep  a  dungecMi,  and  resolved  not  to  trust  himself  with 
his  incensed  colleagues.     He  theteCoxe  x^Vt^aaX^^^  ^ 
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Kifled,  to  Hamilton,  with  the  tidings,  that  Bur!ey,  Macbriar, 
KSnd  Kettledrum mle,  were  coming  to  Hamilton  as  soon  as 
[■feey  could  collect  a  body  of  Cameronians  sufficient  to  overawe 
Hthe  rest  of  the  army. 

B  "And  ye  see,"  concluded  Poundtext,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
■S'that  they  will  then  possess  a  majority  in  the  council;  for 
ll-angcale,  though  he  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the  honest 
"Snd  rational  party,  cannot  be  suitably  or  preceesely  termed 
either  fish,  or  flesh,  or  gude  red -herring ^whoever  has  the 
stronger  party  has  Langcale." 

Thus  concluded  the  heavy  narrative  of  honest  Poundtext, 
who  sighed  deeply,  as  he  considered  the  danger  in  which 
he   was   placed    betwixt   unreasonable   adversaries    amongst 
themselves  and  the  conmion  enemy  from  without.     Morton 
,  exhorted  him  to  patience,  temper,  and  composure ;  informed 
kr^m  of  the  good  hope  he  had  of  negotiating  for  peace  and 
Indemnity  through  means  of  Lord  Evandale,  and  made  out 
Lto  him  a  very  fair  prospect  that  he  should  again  return  to  his 
n  parchment-bound  Calvin,  his  evening  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
felB  noggin  of  inspiring  ale,  providing  always  he  would  afford 
s  effectual  support  and  concurrence  to  the  measures  which 
llie,    Morton,    had  taken  for  a  general   pacification.*     Thus 
■Sacked  and  comforted,  Poundtext  resolved  magnanimously  to 
I  await  the  coming  of  the  Cameronians  to  the  general  rendezvous. 
Burley  and  his  confederates  had  drawn  tc^ether  a  consider- 
\  able  body  of  these  sectaries,  amounting  to  a  hundred  horse 
P^imd  about  fifteen  hundred  foot,  clouded  and  severe  in  aspect, 
tnorose  and  jealous  in  communication,  haughty  of  heart,  and 
confident,  as  men  who  believed  that  the  pale  of  salvation  was 
open  for  them  exclusively;  while  all  other  Christians,  how- 
ever slight  were  the  shades  of  difierence  of  doctrine  from 
^4heir  own,  were  in  fact  little  better  than  outcasts  or  reprobates. 
1  entered  the  presbyterian  camp,  rather  as  dubious 
*  Note  XJ  v.— Moderate  PiesbvtetiaTis.  ^^ 
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and  suspicious  allies,  or  possibly  antagonists,  than  as  men 
who  were  heartily  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  exposed 
to  the  same  dangers,  with  their  more  moderate  brethren  in 
arms.  Burley  made  no  private  visits  to  his  colleagues,  and 
held  no  communication  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
public  affairs,  otherwise  than  by  sending  a  dry  invitation  to 
them  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  for  that 
evening. 

On  the  arrival  of  Morton  and  Poundtext  at  the  place  of 
assembly,  they  found  their  brethren  already  seated.  Slight 
greeting  passed  between  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  no 
amicable  conference  was  intended  by  those  who  convoked 
the  council.  The  first  question  was  put  by  Macbriar,  the 
sharp  eagerness  of  whose  zeal  urged  him  to  the  van  on  all 
occasions.  He  desired  to  know  by  whose  authority  the 
malignant,  called  Lord  Evandale,  had  been  freed  from  the 
doom  of  death,  justly  denounced  against  him. 

"  By  my  authority  and  Mr.  Morton's,"  replied  Poundtext ; 
who,  besides  being  anxious  to  give  his  companion  a  good 
opinion  of  his  courage,  confided  heartily  in  his  support,  and, 
moreover,  had  much  less  fear  of  encountering  one  of  his  own 
profession,  and  who  confined  himself  to  the  weapons  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  in  which  Poundtext  feared  no  man,  than 
of  entering  into  debate  with  the  stern  homicide  Balfour. 

"  And  who,  brother,"  said  Kettledrummle,  "  who  gave  you 
authority  to  interpose  in  such  a  high  matter  ?  " 

"  The  tenor  of  our  commission,"  answered  Poundtext, 
"  gives  us  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose.  If  Lord  Evandale 
was  justly  doomed  to  die  by  the  voice  of  one  of  our  number, 
he  was  of  a  surety  lawfully  redeemed  firom  death  by  the 
warrant  of  two  of  us." 

"Go  to,  go  to,"  said  Burley;  "we  know  your  motives; 
it  was  to  send  that  silkworm — that  gilded  trinket — that  em- 
broidered trifle  of  a  lord,  to  bear  terms  of  peace  to  t*» 
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"  It  was  so,"  replied  Morton,  who  saw  his  companion 
begin  Co  flinch  before  the  fierce  eye  of  Balfour—"  it  was  so ; 
and  what  then? — Are  we  to  plunge  the  nation  in  endless 
war,  in  order  to  pursue  schemes  which  are  equally  wild, 
wicked,  and  unattainable?" 

"Hear  him!"  said  Balfour;  "  he  blasphemeth." 

"It  is  false,"  said  Morton;  "they  blaspheme  who  pretend 
to  expect  miracles,  and  neglect  the  use  of  the  human  means 
with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them.  I  repeat  it— Our 
avowed  object  is  the  re-establishment  of  peace  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms  of  security  to  our  religion  and  our  liberty. 
We  disclaim  any  desire  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  others." 

The  debate  would  now  have  run  higher  than  ever,  but 
they  were  interrupted  by  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  had  commenced  his  march  towards  the  west, 
and  was  already  advanced  half  way  from  Edinburgh.  This 
news  silenced  their  divisions  for  the  moment,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  held  as  a  fast  of  genera! 
humiliation  for  the  sins  of  the  land ;  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Poundlext  should  preach  to  the  army  in  the  morning,  and 
KettledrummJe  in  the  afternoon ;  that  neither  should  touch 
upon  any  topics  of  schism  or  of  division,  but  animate  the 
soldiers  to  resist  to  the  blood,  like  brethren  in  a  good  cause. 
This  healing  overture  having  been  agreed  to,  the  moderate 
party  ventured  upon  another  prof)Osal,  confiding  that  it  would 
have  the  support  of  Langcale,  who  looked  extremely  blank 
at  the  ne^i-s  which  they  had  just  received,  and  might  lie 
supposed  reconverted  to  moderate  measures.  It  was  to  be 
presumed,  they  said,  that  since  the  King  had  ntJt  intrusted 
the  command  of  his  forces  upon  the  present  occasion  to  any 
of  their  active  oppressors,  hut,  on  the  contrary  had  employed 
a  nobleman  distinguished  by  gentleness  of  temper,  and  a 
disposition  i&roorable  to  their  cause,  there  must  be  some 
^^tter  intention    entertained    towards  them  than   they  had 

^B  ^ V  ^1 
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yet  experienced.  They  contended,  that  it  was  not  only 
prudent  but  necessary  to  ascertain,  from  a  communication 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  he  was  not  charged 
with  some  secret  instructions  in  their  favour.  This  could 
only  be  learned  by  dispatching  an  envoy  to  his  army. 

"  And  who  will  undertake  the  task  ?  "  said  Burley,  evading 
a  proposal  too  reasonable  to  be  openly  resisted — "  Who  will 
go  up  to  their  camp,  knowing  that  John  Grahame  of  Claver- 
house  hath  sworn  to  hang  up  whomsoever  we  shall  dispatch 
towards  them,  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  young  man  his 
nephew  ?  " 

"Let  that  be  no  obstacle,"  said  Morton;  "I  will  with 
pleasure  encounter  any  risk  attached  to  the  bearer  of  your 
errand." 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Balfour,  apart  to  Macbriar;  "our 
councils  will  be  well  rid  of  his  presence." 

The  motion,  therefore,  received  no  contradiction  even 
from  those  who  were  expected  to  have  been  most  active  in 
opposing  it;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  Morton  should 
go  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  order  to 
discover  upon  what  terms  the  insurgents  would  be  admitted 
to  treat  with  him.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  made  known, 
several  of  the  more  moderate  party  joined  in  requesting  him 
to  make  terms  upon  the  footing  of  the  petition  intrusted  to 
Lord  Evandale's  hands ;  for  the  approach  of  the  King's  army 
spread  a  general  trepidation,  by  no  means  allayed  by  the 
high  tone  assumed  by  the  Cameronians,  which  had  so  little 
to  support  it,  excepting  their  own  headlong  zeal.  With  these 
instructions,  and  with  Cuddie  as  his  attendant,  Morton  set 
forth  towards  the  royal  camp,  at  all  the  risks  which  attend 
those  who  assume  the  office  of  mediator  during  the  heat  of 
civil  discord. 

Morton  had  not  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles,  before^  he 
perceived  that  he  was  on  the  point  oi  i-al^Mc^^m^ 
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^^^Hhe  royal  forces ;  and,  as  he  ascended  a  height,  saw  all  the 

^^Hds  in  the  neighbourhood  occupied  by  anned  men  march- 

^^B  in  great  order  towards  Bothwell-muir,  an  open  common, 

^^Birhich  ihey  proposed  to  encamp  for  that  evening,  at  the 

^^^Etajice  of  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  Clyde,  on  the  farther 

«ide  of  which  river  the  army  of  the  insurgents  was  encamped. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  the  first  advanced-guard  of  cavalry 

which  he  met,  as  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  communicated 

^^  desire  to  obtain  access  to  the  Dulce  of  Monmouth,     The 

m-commissioned  officer  who  commanded  the  parly  made 

i  report  to  hLs  superior,  and  he  again  to  another  in  still 

■  command,  and  both  immediately  rode  to  the  spot 

ihere  Morton  was  detained. 

"  You  are  but  losing  your  time,   my  friend,  and  risking 

'  your  life,"  said  one  of  them  addressing  Morton  ;  "  the  Duke 

of  Monmouth  will  receive  no  terms  from  traitors  with  arms  in 

their  hands,  and  your  cruelties  have  been  such  as  to  authorize 

retaliation  of  every  kind.     Better  trot  your  nag  back  and  save 

s  metde  to-day,  that  he  may  save  your  life  to-morrow." 

1  think,"  said   Morton,  "that  even  if  the  Duke 

.  of  Monmouth  should   consider   us   as  criminals,   he  would 

condemn  so  lai^e  a  body  of  his  fellow-subjects  without  even 

hearing  what  they  have  to  plead  for  themselves.     On  my 

part  I  fear  nothing,     I  am  conscious  of  having  consented  to, 

or  authorized,  no  cruelty,  and  the  fear  of  suffering  innocently 

for  the  crimes  of  others  shall  not  deter  me  from  executing 

my  commission." 

■        The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other. 

^B    "  I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  younger,  "  that  this  is  the  yoi 

^Bnan  of  whom  Lord  Evandale  spoke." 

^       "  Is  my  \joxd  Evandale  in  the  army  ?  "  said  Morton. 

"  He  is  not,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  we  left  him  at  Edin- 
Ifuigh,  too  much  indisposed  to  take  the  field. — Your  name^ 
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"  It  is,  sir,"  answered  Morton. 

"  We  will  not  oppose  your  seeing  the  Duke,  sir,"  said  the 
officer,  with  more  civility  of  manner ;  "  but  you  may  assure 
yourself  it  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  for,  were  his  Grace  disposed 
to  favour  your  people,  others  are  joined  in  commission  with 
him  who  will  hardly  consent  to  his  doing  so." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  it  thus,"  said  Morton ;  "  but  my 
duty  requires  that  I  should  persevere  in  my  desire  to  have 
an  interview  with  him." 

"  Lumley,"  said  the  superior  officer,  "  let  the  Duke  know 
of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival,  and  remind  his  Grace  that  this  is 
the  person  of  whom  Lord  Evandale  spoke  so  highly." 

The  officer  returned  with  a  message  that  the  General 
could  not  see  Mr.  Morton  that  evening,  but  would  receive 
him  by  times  in  the  ensuing  morning.  He  was  detained 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage  all  night,  but  treated  with  civility, 
and  everything  provided, for  his  accommodation.  Early  on 
the  next  morning  the  officer  he  had  first  seen  came  to 
conduct  him  to  his  audience. 

The  army  was  drawn  out,  and  in  the  act  of  forming 
column  for  march,  or  attack.  The  Duke  was  in  the  centre, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  place  where  Morton  had  passed  the 
night.  In  riding  towards  the  General,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  force  which  had  been  assembled  for  the 
suppression  of  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection.  There 
were  three  or  four  regiments  of  English,  the  flower  of  Charles's 
army — there  were  the  Scottish  Life-Guards,  burning  with 
desire  to  revenge  their  late  defeat — other  Scottish  regiments 
of  regulars  were  also  assembled,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
consisting  partly  of  gentlemen-volunteers,  partly  of  the  tenants 
of  the  crown  who  did  military  duty  for  their  fiefs.  Morton 
also  observed  several  strong  parties  of  Highlanders  drawn 
from  the  points  nearest  to  the  Lowland  firontiers,  a  people, 
as  already  mentioned,  particularly  6btvo^o\x&  \.<^  "^^  ^^^'eccs. 
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\,  and  who  hated  and  despised  them  in  the  same  pro- 

jn.     These  were  assembled  under  their  chiefs,  and  made 

;   of  this  formidable  array.     A  complete  train  of  field- 

dllery  accompanied  these  troops ;  and  the  whole  had  an 

mposing,  that  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  an  actual 

liracle    could    prevent    the   ill-equipped,    ill-modelled,    and 

mulluaryarmy  of  the  insurgents  from  being  utterly  destroyed. 

She  trfEcer  who  accompanied  Morton  endeavoured  to  gather 

rom  his    looks  the  feelings  with  which  this  splendid  and 

V^t^fu]  parade  of  military  force  had  impressed  him.     But,  true 

**)  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  laboured  successfully  to 

prevent    the  anxiety  which    he  felt  from   appearing   in.   his 

cotmtenatice,  and  looked  ajound  him  on  the  warlike  display 

35  on   a  sight  which   he  expected,  and  to  which  he  was 

^mdifferenL 
"  You  see  the  entertainment  prepared  for  you,"  saki  the 
officers. 
"If  I  had  no  appetite  for  it,"  replied  Morion,  "  I  should 
not  have  been  accompanying  you  at  this  moment.  Bui  I 
shall  be  better  pleased  with  a  more  peaceful  regale,  fbc  the 
sake  of  all  parties," 

»As  they  spoke  thus,  they  approached  the  commander-in- 
■  chief,  who,  surrounded  by  several  ofiicers,  was  seated  upon 
a  knoll  commanding  an  estemsive  prospect  of  the  distant 
country,  and  from  which  conid  be  easily  discovered  the  wind- 
ings of  the  majestic  Clyde,  and  the  distant  camp  of  the 
insurgents  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  officers  of  the  roj-al 
anny  appeared  to  be  surveying  the  ground,  with  the;  ])urpose 
(rf  directing  an  immediate  attack.  When  Captain  Lumle}', 
the  officer  who  accompanied  Morton,  had  whispered  iri 
Monmouth's  ear  his  name  and  errand,  the  I>ike  made  a 
signal  for  all  around  him  to  retire,  excepting  only  two  general 
otScers  of  distinction.  While  they  spoke  togetlier  in  whispers 
^^a  *ir  minutes  before  Morton  was  pccmitted  to  advi 
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he  had.  tdme  \m  stud^/the  appeafsuaciK  of]  liie  persons^  with 
whom:  hfi  was:  tlo  treats 

It  was*  impossH^le.  fo  9nj  asm  tiff  look:  upKBnt  th€  Dufee  of 
Monmouth  without  being  captnrated)  by  his^  personal  graces 
and  accormpltehnoeiiits;  of  widah  Itre  graiDt  HighrFriest  of  all 
the-  Nine  afteuwaaask  raaraardiBdj— 

Wbat'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 
lit  hrm  alone  'twas  natural  to  pl'ease-; 
Mis  modonsL  all  acx:oinpaQiefdL  witb  graas; 
And  Paradise  wa&  open.'d.  in  his,  face.. 

Yet  to  a  strict  observer,  the  manly  beauty  of  Monmouth's 
face  was  occasionally  rendered  less  striking  by  an  air  of 
vacillation  and  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  imply  hesitation 
and  doubt  at  moments  when  decisive  resolution  was.  most 
necessary. 

Feside  him  stood.  CTaverhouse,  whom  we  have  already  fully^ 
described,  and  another  general  officer  whose  appearance  was 
singularly  striking.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  fashion  of 
Charles  the  PTrst's  time,  and  composed  of  shamoy  leather, 
curiously  slashed,  and  covered  with  antique  lace  and  garniture. 
His  boots  and  spurs  might  be  referred  to  the  same  distant 
period.  He  wore  a  breast-plate,  over  which  diescended  a  grey 
beard  of  venerable  length,. which  he  cherished  as  a  mark  of 
mourning  for  Charles  the  First,  having  never  shaved  since 
that  monarch  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  His  head  was 
uncovered,  and  almost  perfectly  bald.  His  high  and  wrinkled 
forehead,  piercing  grey  eyes,  and  marked  features,  evinced 
age  unbroken  by  infirmity,  and'  stern  resolution  unsoftened 
by  humanity.  Such  is  the  outline,  however  feebly  expressed, 
of  the  celebrated  General  Thomas  DalzelT,*  a  man  more 
feared  and  hated  by  the  whigs  than  even  CTaverhouse  himself, 
and  who  executed  the  same  violences  against  them  out  of  a 


estation  of  their  persons,  or  perhaps  an  innate  severity  of 
mper,  which  Grahame  only  resorted  to  on  political  accounts, 
>  the  best  means  of  intimidating  the  followers  of  presbytery, 

d  of  destroying  that  sect  entirely. 

r  The  presence  of  these  two  generals,  one  of  whom  he  knew 

\  person,  and  the  other  by  description,  seemed  to  Morton 

cisive  of  the  fate  of  his  embassy.     But,  notwithstanding 

R  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  unfavourable  reception 

hich  his  proposals  seemed  likely  to  meet  with,  he  advanced 

»ldly  towards  them  upon  recei\-ing  a  signal  to  that  purpose, 

etcrmincd  that  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  those  with 

jfhom  he  had  taken  up  arms,  should  suffer  nothing  from 

Ft>eing  intrusted  to  him.     Monmouth  received  him  with  the 

fc'jraccful  courtesy  which  attended  even  his  slightest  actions ; 

KDalzell  regarded  him  with  a  stem,  gloomy,  and  impatient 

;  and  Claverhouse,  with  a  sarcastic  smile  and  inclination 

K^his  head,  seemed  to  claim  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Vou   come,    sir,    from    these   unfortunate   people,    now 

■  Msembled  in  arms,"  said  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  "  and  your 

■  jtame,  I  believe,  is  Morton ;  will  you  favour  us  with  the  pur- 

■  l^rt  of  your  errand  ?  " 
'  "  It  is  contained,  my  lord,"  answered  Morton,  "  in  a  paper, 

fjermed  a  Remonstrance  and  Supplication,  which  my  Lord 

Evandale  has  placed,  I  presume,  in  your  Grace's  hands  ? " 

"  He  has  done  so,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke;  "and  I  under- 

tand,  from  Ix>rd  Evandale,  that  Mr.  Morton  has  behaved  in 

inhappy  matters  with  much  temperance  and  generosity, 

for  which  I  have  to  request  his  acceptance  of  my  thanks." 

Here  Morton  observed  Dalzell  shake  his  head  indignantly, 

[.*nd  whisper  something  into  Claverhouse's  ear,  who  smiled  in 

l-ietum,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  but  in  a  degree  so  slight  as 

r^carce  to   be  perceptible.      The    Duke,  taking   the  petition 

\yram  his  pocket,  proceeded,  obviously  struggling  between  the 

S_pfbis  own  disoositioi^jiid  peAaps  his  o 
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viction  that  the  petitioners  demanded  no  more  than  their 
rights,  and  the  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  of  enforcing  the 
king's  authority,  and  complying  with  the  sterner  opinions  of 
the  colleagues  in  office,  who  had  been  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  as  well  as  advising  him. 

"  There  are,  Mr.  Morton,  in  this  paper,  proposals,  as  to 
the  abstract  propriety  of  which  I  must  now  waive  delivering 
any  opinion.  Some  of  them  appear  to  me  reasonable  and 
just ;  and,  although  I  have  no  express  instructions  from  the 
King  upon  the  subject,  yet  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I 
pledge  my  honour,  that  I  will  interpose  in  your  behalf,  and 
use  my  utmost  influence  to  procure  you  satisfaction  from  his 
Majesty.  But  you  must  distinctly  understand,  that  I  can 
only  treat  with  supplicants,  not  with  rebels ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  every  act  of  favour  on  my  side,  I  must  insist  upon 
your  followers  laying  down  their  arms  and  dispersing  them- 
selves." 

"  To  do  so,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Morton,  undauntedly, 
"  were  to  acknowledge  ourselves  the  rebels  that  our  enemies 
term  us.  Our  swords  are  drawn  for  recovery  of  a  birthright 
wrested  from  us ;  your  Grace's  moderation  and  good  sense  has 
admitted  the  general  justice  of  our  demand, — a  demand  which 
would  never  have  been  listened  to  had  it  not  been  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
and  dare  not,  lay  down  our  arms,  even  on  your  Grace's  assur- 
ance of  indemnity,  unless  it  were  accompanied  with  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  which  we 
complain  of." 

"Mr.  Morton,"  replied  the  Duke,  "you  are  young,  but 
you  must  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  perceive,  that 
requests,  by  no  means  dangerous  or  unreasonable  in  them- 
selves, may  become  so  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  pressed 
and  supported." 

"We  may  reply,  my  lord,"  answered  M.cyttQics**^ 
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disagreeable  mode  has  HCrt  been  resorted  to  until  all  others 
have  failed." 

"JMt  Morton,"  said  the  Date,  "  I  must  fbreafe  this  confer- 
ence short.  W«  are  in  readiness  lo  fiommerce  ihe  attack  ; 
yet  I  will  suspend  it  fijr  an  houff,  uricil  you  can  comoinnicate 
my  ajiswiiT  to  the  ■imsnTgents.  If  tbey  jdease  to  disperee  flieir 
followers,  lay  down  ^thair  arms,  and  send  a  ipeacefutl  deputa- 
tion to  me,  I  will  .consider  myself  ±)oiind  in  Iiononr  to  do  aJil 
I  can  to  procure  Tedru.'a  of  ttidr  grierances  ;  if  not,  let  tliem 
stand  on  'their  guard  and  e)q)ect  the  consequences. ^I  think, 
gentlemen,"  iie  added,  turning  to  his  two  coUeagues,  "tlus  is 
the  trtraoBt  length  to  which  I  can  stretch  my  instnictions  sn 
favour  of  these  miaguided  persons  ?  " 

""  By  my  iaJth,"  answered  Dalzeli,  suddenly,  ■"  and  it  is  a 

length  to  which  my  poor  judgment  dura  not  have  stretched 

theni,  Donstdeiing  I  had  both  the  King  amd  my  conscience  to 

answer  to !     But,  doubtless,  your  Grace  knows  more  of  the 

,   King's  private  lajnd  than  we,  who  have  only  'the  letter  of 

flciions  to  look  to," 
'  WoiMnouth  blushed  deeply,     '"You  hear,"he  Baid,  address- 
ifcirton,    "'General    DalE^ll  blames  me  for  the  length 

im  disposed  to  :go  in  your  fevoun" 
'"General  Dal/oU's  sentiments,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton, 

h  as  we  expected  from  him  ;  your  Grace's  such  sw  we 
were  prepared  to  hope  yoti  migiiC  please  to  erltertain.  Indeed 
I  cannot  help  adding,  4i)fft,  in  (he  >caee  of  the  albsolute  sub- 
mission upon  whidi  yau  are  pleased  to  insist,  it  might  -still 
remain  something  less  than  doubtful  how  far,  with  such 
counsellors  around  ttie  King,  ecen  ■yiijiii  Grace's  intoreession 
might  procure  us  effectual  relief.  Bat  I  nBrH  ciwimunicate  to 
our  leaders  your  Grace's  answer  ^to  emr  supplication ;  and, 
since  we  >carmcit  obtain  peace,  we  mufit  bid  war  welcome  as 
we))  as  we  may." 
"Good  morning,   sir,"  said  the  Dakej^j^^gjrogj^Ae 
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mo\5einents  of  attack,  fbr  one  hour,,  and  for  one  hoiH  ©mly. 
If  you  have  an  answer  to  return  within  that  space^  o£  timc^  I 
will  receive  it  hax»;  and  earnestly'  ejitreat.  i/b  may  be  sudb  as  to 
save  the  effasion.of  Intod." 

At  thisr  EEKMSEisiit  anethsec  smile  of  deep  meaning,  passed 
between^  DakdJi  and  Clawcarhosusft.  T.h«  Duke  observedi  it, 
and  repeated  his  words;  with,  great  digmky. 

'^Yes^  gentdieBDjen^.  \  sadkj/  L  tEQS^  this  aitswec  might 
be  snick  as  woaild  SBEwe  th«  effoimore  of  blood.  I  hope 
the  sentiment,  neithee  needs;  yo\M:  saornc,,  nos  ioaDuns.  yQur 
dispfeasjore."' 

Dalzell:  retumesd.  thic  Duke's  frowrD  witk  ai  sterna  glance^  but 
but  made'  no  answec  Cteerhoosey  hia  lip  just  curled,  with  an 
ironuzall  smile,  bowed,  and  said,  "'It  was  not  for  him  to  jndge 
the  propriety  of  his  Graced;  seiutiments." 

The  Duke  made  a  sigaaal  to  Morton  to-  withduaw.  He 
obeyed;,  asod:,  aocorapHnied:  by  his  formen  esccmt,  rode,  slowly 
through  theaarmyto  retuamto  tdaecamp  of  thai  noHKronformista 
As  he  passed  tlae  fine  corpa  of  LiferGnords,.  his  found  Claver- 
housie  wajsi  ateeady  at  their  headi  That  after  no  sooner  saw 
Morton^  thaa  he  advanflced  and  addressed  bimi  with  perfect 
politeness  of  manner. 

'■^I  think  this,  is  not  the.  first  tirae  I  ha^^  seen  Mr..  Morton 
of  Miitewood  ?" 

"It  is  not  Colonel  Grahame's  fault,"  said  Morton,,  smiling 
sternly,  "that  he  or  any  one  else  should  be: now  incommoded 
by:  my  presence.** 

"■Al?k>w  me  at  least  to^say,"  replied  ClaverihoiiBe,,  **^that  Mn 
Morton's  present  situation  authorizes,  the  opinioni  I  have  en- 
tertained* of  himj  and  that  ray  prtoceedings  at  our  kat  meeting 
only  squared  to  my  duty." 

"  To  reconcile  your  actions  to  your  duty,  and  your  duty  to 
your  conscience,  is  your  business.  Colonel  Grahame,  not  vcS^f^ " 
said  Morton,  justly  offended  at  \i^\T\^  >ife;»s»^\s:v 


•Ste^bB  lafm  ^BH^'nd  CbrerixKBe;  ■'Evaodale 
■■SB  ike  t  fane  Kane  ««b^  to  aoqnt  myaetf  of  in  your 
■^^Ks.  Ittottldtdah^sBBkescnedifierencebetiFeen 
xfa^h^Hdnl  galStama,  wfao^  tfaoo^  misgrnded,  acts  ofxwi 
geaeaxa  pdaoflex,  Bid  ibe  cia^  famtiral  clowns  yooder, 
viifa  i&f  MunJihiTiy  MMSsins  wbo  bead  ifaem.  TberefiDTe, 
if  titef  da  aoc  Apetse  npon  foar  letum,  let  me  pray  you 
jiwamly  oonc  cket  to  oar  armj  and  suneoder  yourself,  for, 
be  assured,  Aej  cannot  stand  our  assault  for  half  an  hour. 
If  yoa  will  be  niled  and  do  this,  be  sure  to  enquire  for  me. 
Ntonmoutfa,  stiai^  as  k  may  s«em,  cannot  protect  you — 
Dalien  vilt  not — I  both  can  and  will ;  and  I  have  promised 
lo  Evandale  to  do  so  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity." 

"  I  should  owe  Lord  Evandale  my  thanks,"  answered 
Morton,  coldly,  "did  not  his  scheme  imply  an  opinion  that  I 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  desert  those  with  whom  I  am  en- 
gaged. For  you,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  you  will  honour  me 
with  a  different  species  of  satisfaction,  it  is  probable,  that,  in 
an  hour's  time,  you  will  find  me  at  Ihe  west  end  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  with  my  sword  in  my  hand." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,"  s^d  Claverhouse, 
"but  still  more  so  should  you  think  better  on  my  first 
proposal." 

They  then  saluted  and  parted. 

"  Thai  is  a  pretty  lad,  Lumley,"  said  Claverhouse,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  other  officer ;  "  but  he  is  a  lost  man — his 
blood  be  upon  his  head." 

So  saying,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparation 
»ft)r  instant  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

But,  hark  !  the  tent  has  changed  its  voice, 
There's  peace  and  rest  nae  langer. 

Burns. 
The  L#owdien  Mallisha  they 

Cam^  with  their  coats  of  blew  ; 
Five  hundred  men  from  London  came, 
Claid  in  a  reddish  hue. 

Bothwell  Lines, 

When  Morton  had  left  the  well-orderied  outposts  of  the 
regular  army,  and  arrived  at  those  which  were  maintained  by 
his  own  party,  he  could  not  but  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the 
difference  of  discipline,  and  entertain  a  proportional  degree  of 
fear  for  the  consequences.  The  same  discords  which  agitated 
the  counsels  of  the  insurgents,  raged  even  among  their  meanest 
followers ;  and  their  picquets  and  patrols  were  more  interested 
and  occupied  in  disptiting  the  true  occasion  and  causes  of 
wrath,  and  defining  the  limits  of  Erastian  heresy,  than  in 
looking  out  for  and  observing  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
though  within  hearing  of  the  royal  drums  and  trumpets. 

There  was  a  guard,  however;  of  the  insurgent  army,  posted 
at  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  of  Bothwell,  over  which  the 
enemy  must  necessarily  advance  to  the  attack ;  but,  like  the 
others,  they  were  divided  and  disheartened ;  and,  entertaining 
the  idea  that  they  were  posted  on  a  desperate  service,  they 
even  meditated  withdrawing  themselves  to  the  main  body! 
This  would  have  been  utter  ruin ;  for,  on  the  defence  or  loss  of 
this  pass  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  most  likely  to  depend.  All 
beyond  the  bridge  was  a  plain  open  field,  excepting  a  few 
thickets  of  no  great  depth,  and,  consequently,  was  ground  on 
which  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  insurgents,  deficient  as 
they  were  in  cavalry,  and  totally  unprovided  with  artillery, 
were  altogether  unlikely  to  withstand  the  shock  of  re^ 
troops. 
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Morton,  therefore,  viewed  the  pass  carefully,  and  formed 
the  hope,  that  by  occupying  two  or  three  houses  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  with  the  copse  and  thickets  of  alders  and 
hazels  that  lined  its  side,  mid  by  isriockading  tiie  passage  itself, 
and  shfflting  the  gates  of  a  portal,  which,  according  to  the  old 
fashion,  was  built  on  the  central  juxh:of  the  bridge  of  Both- 
well,  it  might  be  .easily  defended  againfit  a  iiery  euperior  force. 
He  issued  directions  accordingfly,  and  commanded  the  parapets 
of  the  bridge,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  portal,  to  be  thrown 
flown,  that  they  might  laffosd  no^roteaionto  theenemyiwhen 
&ey  should  attempt  die  paseage.  Morton  then  conjured  the 
■ty  at  this  important  post  .to  be  watchful  .and  upon  their 
promised  them  a  speedy  .and  strong  reitiforceimeiKt. 
<smsed  them  to  advance  videctes  beyond  the  Ti\-er  toTvatds 
llhe  progress  of  the  enemy,  irfiicli  outposts  he  directed  shooM 
be  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  as  soon  as  they  approachsd-; 
finally,  he  charged  them  to  send  regular  information  to  She 
main  ;body  of  all  that  Ihey  should  observe,  Mem  under.arins, 
and  in  a  situation  of  danger,  are  usually  snflidently  alert  >in 
appredating  the  merit  elf  their  officers,  -Morton's  intelKgwice 
and  activity  gained  -Ehe  confidence  of  these  men,  and  with 
Itter  hope  and  ihcntt  than  before,  they  began  to  fanity  (their 
the  aittrmier  'he  Tecommeaded,  and  saw  iiir"  depart 
IWBh  ithree  loud  cheers, 

Morton  now  galloped  'hastily  'towards  the  "main  'body  of  the 
inpurgonts,  but  was  surprised  and  shocked  ^  l4ie  scene  of 
corifufiionandclflTnour  wlach  it  eoihibisjed,  at  the  moment  when 
[ood  order  and  cancord  were  of  such  essential  consequence, 
istead  of  feeing  drawn  up  in  ilijie  of  battle,  and  Jistening  to 
le  commamds  of  their  irfficurs,  thep  were  crowding  together 
confuBed^iiBss,  that  Tolled  and  agiUtted  itself  hlce  Che  waves 
of  the  sea,  while  a  thousand  tongues  spoke,  or  rather  vociier- 
ttad,  -and  ndl  s.  wng^  uar  njB£  found  to  lislera.  Scandalized  at 
1  scene  so  extmordiimTy,  Morton  endeavoured  t 
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way  through  the  press  ta  learmv  arid,  if  possible^  ta  renaove,  the 
eaiiise  of  this  so^^  untimely  disoEdler.  While  he  is  thus  enga^ed> 
we  shaLL  make  the  ceaider  acquainted  witk  that  whkh  he  was 
some  time  vet  discovering. 

The  i'EisuTgpiats.  had  piic^eeded  to  bold  their  day  of  hamiliar 
tion^  which^  agreeably  ta  the  practice  of  the  puniians  during  the 
earlier  civil  war,  they  considered  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  solving  all  ^fficultiesy.  and  waiviog  all  discussions.  It  was 
usual  to  naime  an  ordinaify  week-day  for  this  purpose,,  buit  on 
this  occasion  the  Sabbath  itself  was  adopted^  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  tiaae  and  the  vicinity  of  the  entany.  A 
temporary  pulpit,  or  teo*^  waa  eaected  in  the  middle  of  the 
encampment ;  whkdb^  accoirding  to  the  j&xed  arrangement,  w^ 
first  to  be  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Potmdtext,  to  whom 
the  post  of  boAX)UT  was  ass^ned,  as;  the:  ^est  eLevgyman 
present.  But  as  the  worthy  divine^  with  slow  and  stately 
stepsy  was  advancing  towardb-  the  rostruim  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  he  was  prevented  by  the  wiexpected 
apparition,  of  Habakkuk  Muicklewrath,  the  insane  preacher, 
whose  appearance  had  so  much  startled  Morton  at  the  first 
council  of  the  inswgents  after  their  victory  at  Loudon-hill, 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  acting  under  the  influence  amd 
instigation  of  the  Cameronians,  or  whether  he  was  mescely 
compelled  by  his  own  s^itated  imagir^ieofk,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  vacant  pulpit  before  him,  to  seize  the  of^ortumty  ctf 
exhorting  so  respectaWe  a  congregation.  It  is.  only  certain 
that  he  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,  sparung  into  the  pulpit, 
cast  his  eyes  wildly  round  him,  and,  undismayed  by  the 
raurm.urs  oA  many  of  the  audience,  opened  the  Bible,  read 
fcHTth  as  this  text  fro«n  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among 
you,,  and  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  dty,  saying, 
let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  you  have  not  known  i" 
and  then  rushed  at  once  into  the  midst  q£  Vc^^  ^Ni^^^es^ 
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The  harangue  of  Mucklewrath  was  as  wDd  and  extravagant 
as  his  intrusion  was  unauthorized  and  untimely ;  but  it  was 
provokingly  coherent,  in  so  far  as  it  turned  entirely  upon  the 
very  subjects  of  discord,  of  which  it  had  been  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  consideration  until  some  more  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Not  a  single  topic  did  he  omit  which  had  offence  in 
it ;  and,  after  cha^ng  the  moderate  party  with  heresy,  with 
crouching  to  tyranny,  with  seeking  to  be  at  peace  with  God's 
enemies,  he  applied  to  Morton,  by  name,  the  charge  that  he 
had  been  one  of  those  men  of  Belial,  who,  in  the  words  of  his 
text,  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them,  to  withdraw  the 
inhabitants  of  his  city,  and  to  go  astray  after  false  gods.  To 
him,  and  all  who  followed  him,  or  approved  of  his  conduct^ 
Mucklewrath  denounced  ftiry  and  vengeance,  and  exhorted 
those  who  would  hold  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  to  come 
up  from  the  midst  of  them. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  because  of  the  neighing  of  horses,  or 
the  glittering  of  breastplates.  Seek  not  aid  of  the  Egyptians, 
because  of  the  enemy,  though  they  may  be  numerous  as 
locusts,  and  fierce  as  dragons.  Their  trust  is  not  as  our  trust, 
nor  their  rock  as  our  rock ;  how  else  shall  a  thousand  fly 
before  one,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  the  flight !  I  dreamed 
it  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  the  voice  said,  '  Habakkuk^ 
take  thy  fan  and  purge  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that  they  be 
not  both  consumed  with  the  fire  of  indignation  and  the 
lightning  of  fury.'  Wherefore,  I  say,  take  this  Henry  Morton 
— this  wretched  Achan,  who  hath  brought  the  accursed  thing 
among  ye,  and  made  himself  brethren  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy—take  him  and  stone  him  with  stones,  and  thereafter 
bum  him  with  fire,  that  the  wrath  may  depart  from  the 
children  of  the  Covenant.  He  hath  not  taken  a  Babylonish 
garment,  but  he  hath  sold  the  garment  of  righteousness 
to  the  woman  of  Babylon — he  hath  not  taken  two  hundred 
^^eke/s   of  line    sUver,    but    he    hath    bartered    the    trj^I^^ 
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which  is  more  precious  than  shekels  of  silver  or  wedges  of 
gold." 

At  this  furious  charge,  brought  so  unexpectedly  against  one 
of  their  most  active  commanders,  the  audience  broke  out  into 
open  tumult,  some  demanding  that  there  should  instantly  be  a 
new  election  of  officers,  into  which  office  none  should  hereafter 
be  admitted,  who  had,  in  their  phrase,  touched  of  that  which 
was  accursed,  or  temporized  more  or  less  with  the  heresies  and 
corruptions  of  the  times.  While  such  was  the  demand  of  the 
Cameronians,  they  vociferated  loudly,  that  those  who  were  not 
with  them  were  against  them, — that  it  was  no  time  to  re- 
linquish the  substantial  part  of  the  covenanted  testimony  of 
the  Church,  if  they  expected  a  blessing  on  their  arms  and  their 
cause ;  and  that,  in  their  eyes,  a  lukewarm  Presbyterian  was 
little  better  than  a  Prelatist,  an  Anti- Covenanter,  and  a 
Nullifidian. 

The  parties  accused  repelled  the  charge  of  criminal  com- 
pliance and  defection  from  the  truth  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, and  charged  their  accusers  with  breach  of  faith,  as  well  as 
with  wrong-headed  and  extravagant  zeal  in  introducing  such 
divisions  into  an  army,  the  joint  strength  of  which  could  not, 
by  the  most  sanguine,  be  judged  more  than  sufficient  to  face 
their  enemies.  Poundtext,  and  one  or  two  others,  made  some 
faint  efforts  to  stem  the  increasing  fury  of  the  factions, 
exclaiming  to  those  of  the  other  party,  in  the  words  of  the 
Patriarch, — "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  thy  herdsmen  and  my  herdsmen,  for 
we  be  brethren."  No  pacific  overture  could  possibly  obtain 
audience.  It  was  in  vain  that  even  Burley  himself,  when  he 
saw  the  dissension  proceed  to  such  ruinous  lengths,  exerted  his 
stem  and  deep  voice,  commanding  silence  and  obedience  to 
discipline.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  had  gone  forth,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  exhortation  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  had 
communicated  a  part  of  his  frenzy  \.o  2iX\.\q\tfi\\eax.^V 
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wiser,  or  toxxk  trand  pan  of  th«  assembly,  were  ^Feadv  ■■ 
drawing  themselves  fcom  the  field,  and  gi\Tng  up  their  c 
as  lost.     Othen  wine  moderattng  &  hanncMiious  call,  as  tbey 
somewhat  tmpn^terly  (ennod  il,  to  new  officers,  and  dismissing 
.  Ihose  furmerly  cho§en,  and  that  whh  a  tumult  and  clamour 

■  worthy  of  the  de&ciency  of  good  sense  and  good  order  implied 

b  the  whole  transacttor.     It  was  at  this  moment  wiieii  HEonon 
I  in  the  field  and  joined  the  army,  ia  total  coniusion, 
n  the  point  of  dissolvtr^  itself.     Uis  anival  occasioned 
Ploud  exclaniations  of  applause  •on  the  one  side,  and  of  im- 

■  pKcUion  on  the  other, 

"What  means  this  ruinous  disorder  at  such  a  moment?" 
C  exriaimed  to  Biiflej,  who,  exhausted  with  his  vain  aertions 
*Ie  restore  order,  was  now  li:anuig  on  his  sword,  and  regarding 
Ihe  confusion  with  an  eye  of  resolute  despair. 

"  Il  means,"  he  replied,  "  that  God  has  delivered  as  into 
Ibe  hands  of  our  ^lemies." 

"  Not  so,"  answered    Morton,    with  a  voice  and   gesture 

hich  compelled  him  to  listen  ;  "  it  is  not  God  who  deserts 

'e   who  desert  him,   and  disbionour  ourselves   by 

dJBgracing  and  betraying  the  cause  ©f  fteedom  and  religion. 

I^Hear  me,"  he  eMctainaed,  springing  to  the  pulpit  which 

Wudclewrath    had    been   compelk-d  to   evacuate  by  actual 

P^xhauHlion  — "I   bring  from  the  cniemy  an  uffer  to  treat,  if 

■  you  indine  to  liy  down  your  arms.     I  can  assure  you  the 
I  roeans  of  wiairing  an  honourable  defence,  if  you  are  of  more 

Banly  teoapers.      The    time  flies  iast  on.      Let  us  resolve 

■■ttlbcr  for  peace  or  war ;  and  k-t  it  not  be  said  of  as  in  future 

bys,  that  six  thousand  Scottish   men  in  arms  had  neither 

F  courage  to  stand  their  ground  and  fight  it  oat,  nor  prudence 

I  Co  treat  far  peace,  nor  even  the  coward's  wisdom  to  retreK 

k'la  good  time  and  with  safety.      What  signiSes  quaireliit^ 

»  /ainutc  prnnts  of  church-discipline,  wihen  tlao  whole  edifice 

K  Mrvatened    m'th    total    dfstmrtion  ?      O,   remembe^^M^ 
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boelteen,  that  the  last  ausKi  worst  evil  which  God  brought 
u^n  the  people  whom  be.  had  onee  choseia — the'  last  and 
worst  punishment  of  their  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart, 
was  the  bloody  disseiasioBS  which  rernfe  asunder  their  eity,  even 
when  the  enesBiy  wtare  tflaiandiering.  ajt  its  gates  L " 

Some  ctf  the.  audaence  testified  their  feding  of  this  exhorta- 
tiion,  by  loud  exdamations  ^  applause  j;  others,  by  hooting, 
and  exclaiming — "  To  yotur  tenta,  O  Israel ! " 

Morton,  usho  beheld,  the  colunrns  of  the  enetoy  already 
beginning  to  appear  on.  the  right  bank,  and  directing  their 
march  upon  the  bridge^  raised  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch, 
and,  pointing  9I  the  same  time  with  his  Jbaad^  exclaimed, — 
**  Silence  your  scaasdiess.  damours,^  yonder  £s  the  enemy  !  On 
maintaining  the  bridge  against  him  depend  our  lives,  as  well 
as  our  hope  to  reclaim  our  laws  and  liberties. — ^There  sdiall 
at  least  one  Scjattiskmaa  die  in  their  defence; — Let  any  one 
who  loves  his  country  foUow  me! " 

The  multiilude  had  tuamed  their  heads*  vst  tfljie  direction  to 
which  he  pointed.  The:  sight  of  the.  glittering  files  of  the 
English  Foot-Guards,  sujppocted  l^  several  squadrons  c^ 
horse,  of  the  caamam  which  the  artiHerymen  were  busily 
engaged  in  plantir^  against  the  bridge,  of  the  plaided  clans 
who  seemed  to  search  for  a  ford^,  aaad  of  the  loag  succession 
of  troops  which  w«e  destined  to  support  the  srttaek,  silenced 
at  once  their  elaozborous.  upro^^  aoad  stxisck  them  witth  as 
much  c©nstemai:ion  a&  i#  it  were  an.  iimexpected  apparition, 
and  not  the  very  thing,  which  they  ought  to  have  been  looking 
out  for-  They  gazed  on  eadi  other,  and  on  their  leaders, 
with  looks  resemblbag:  th/WJe  that  indicate  the  weakness  of  a 
patient  when  exhausted  by  a  fit  of  frenzy.  Yet  when  Morto% 
springing  from  the  rostrum,  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
bridge,  he  was  followed  by  about  an-  huaadred.  of  the  young 
men  who  were  particulanly  attached  to  his  eooaaaaandiK 

Burley  turned  to  Macbriar — "Ephraifli,,"  he  sail' 
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l^rovidence  points  us  the  way,  through  the  worldly 

latitudinarian  youth. — He  that  loves  the  light,  let  him 

(llow  Burfey ! " 
"Tarry,"  replied  Macbriar;  "it  is  not  by  Henry  MortCMi, 
or  such  as  he,  that  our  goings-out  and  our  comings-in  are  to 
be  meted ;  therefore  tarry  with  us.  I  fear  treachery  to  the 
host  from  this  nuliifidian  Achan — Thou  shall  not  go  with 
him.     Thou  art  our  chariots  and  our  horsemen." 

"  Hinder  me  not,"  replied  Burley ;  "  he  hath  well  said 
that  all  is  lost,  if  the  enemy  win  the  bridge — therefore  let  me 
not.  Shall  the  children  of  this  generation  be  called  wiser  or 
braver  than  the  children  of  the  sanctuary  ? — Array  yourselves 
under  your  leaders — let  us  not  lack  supplies  of  men  and 
ammunition  ;  and  accursed  be  he  who  tumeth  back  from  the 
work  on  this  great  day  1 " 

■  Having  thus  spoken,  he  hastily  marched  towards  the 
bridge,  and  was  followed  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  most 
gallant  and  zealous  of  his  party.  There  was  a  deep  and  dis- 
heartened pause  when  Morton  and  Burley  departed.  The 
commanders  availed  themselves  of  it  to  display  their  lines 
in  some  sort  of  order,  and  exhorted  those  who  were  most 
exposed  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  faces  to  avoid  the 
cannonade  which  they  might  presently  espect.  The  in- 
surgents ceased  to  resist  or  to  remonstrate;  but  the  awe 
which  had  silenced  their  discords  had  dismayed  their  courage. 
They  suffered  themselves  to  be  formed  into  ranks  with  the 
jjocility  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  but  without  possessing,  for  the 
'time,  more  resolution  or  energy;  for  they  experienced  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  imposed  by  the  sudden  and  imminent 

ipproach  of  the  danger  which  they  had  neglected  to  provide 

against  while  it  was  yet  distant.     They  were,  however,  drawn 

out  with  some  regularity ;  and  as  they  still  possessed  the  appear- 

ice  of  an  army,  their  leaders  had  only  to  hope  that  some 

'Ou/able  circumstance  would  restore  their  spirits  and  r" 
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Kettledrummle,  Poundtext,  Macbriar,  and  other  preachers, 
busied  themselves  in  their  ranks,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
raise  a  psalm.  But  the  superstitious  among  them  observed, 
as  an  ill  omen,  that  their  song  of  praise  and  triumph  sunk 
into  a  "quaver  of  consternation,"  and  resembled  rather  a 
penitentiary  stave  sung  on  the  scaffold  of  a  condemned 
criminal,  than  the  bold  strain  which  had  resounded  along 
the  wild  heath  of  Loudon -hill,  in  anticipation  of  that  day's 
victory.  The  melancholy  melody  soon  received  a  rougl 
accompaniment ;  the  royal  soldiers  shouted,  the  Highlandei 
yelled,  the  cannon  began  to  fire  on  one  side,  and  tW 
musketry  on  both,  and  the  bridge  of  Bothwell,  with  the] 
banks  adjacent,  were  involved  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

As  e'er  ye  saw  the  rain  doun  fa', 

Or  yet  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Sae  our  Scots  lads  fell  even  down, 

And  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

Old  Ballad. 

Ere  Morton  or  Burley  had  reached  the  post  to  be  defended, 
the  enemy  had  commenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  great 
spirit.  The  two  regiments  of  Foot -Guards,  formed  into  a 
close  column,  rushed  forward  to  the  river ;  one  corps, 
deploying  along  the  right  bank,  commenced  a  galling  fire 
on  the  defenders  of  the  pass,  while  the  other  pressed  on  to 
occupy  the  bridge.  The  insurgents  sustained  the  attack  with 
great  constancy  and  courage ;  and  while  part  of  their  number 
returned  the  fire  across  the  river,  the  rest  maintained  a 
discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  further  end  of  the  bridge 
itself,  and  every  avenue  by  which  the  soldiers  endeavoured 
to  approach  it.     The  latter  suffered  severebj^  bv3l  ^NsKsl  r-* 
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ground,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was  ajlteady  upon  ;he 
ilffidge,  when  the  airival  of  Morton  changed  'the  scene  ;  anfi 
marksmen,   commencing  upon    the   paaa  a  Jire  as  well 
led  M  it  was  sustained  and  Tegular,  oompelled  the  assail- 
much  iloBS.     They  were  a  second  time 
lught  up  to  the  charge,  a^d  a  second  time  repulsed  with 
f11  greater  loss,  as  Borley  had  now  'b»onght  his  party  into 
The  fiire  was  contirraed  with  the  utniei*.t  vehemence  on 
iboth  sides,  and  the  issue  of  the  aaion  seemed  Tcrj-  dubious. 

Monraoath,  mounlod  on  a  sivperb  white  charger,  nd^t  be 
discovered  on  the  lop  of  the  right  badk  mrf  the  river,  ui^ng, 
eWreating,  and  animating  the  esertions  of  his  9f>]diers,  By 
his  orders,  the  cannon,  which  had  Ibitherto  been  'employed  in 
annoying  the  distant  main  body  of  the  presbyterians,  were 
now  turned  upon  the  defenders  of  the  bridge.  But  these 
tremendous  engines,  being  wTought  much  more  slowly  than 
in  modern  times,  did  not  produce  the  effect  of  annoying  or 
terrifying  the  enemy  to  the  extent  proposed.  The  insurgents, 
sheltered  by  copsewciod.  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  stationed 
in  the  houses  already  mentioned,  fou^  under  cover,  while 
the  royalists,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Morton,  were 
itirely  exposed.  The  defence  was  so  protracted  and  obsti- 
that  the  royal  genwals  began  to  fear  it  might  "he 
Ltely  successful.  While  "Morunotfth  threw  liimself  from 
his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  Foot-Guards,  brought  tliem  on  lo 
another  close  and  desperate  attack,  he  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Dalzdl,  -who,  petting  himself  at  iSie  head  of  a  body  of 
Lennox-HigWIanders,  rushed  forward  wirti  thi.-fr  tremendous 
■war-cry  of  Loch  Sloy.*  The  amnranition  of  the  defenders  of 
the  bridge  began  to  fail  at  this  important  crisis;  mess^es, 
iding  and  imploring  succours  and  supplies,  were  in 

L*  Tiiis  was  the .sla|!i).[i  ot  mai-ccf  of  ibe  MacF&rlaoeSi  taken  from  A 
"  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  theceolte  of  theitaDdeiil  posses- 
D  Ziants  of  thai  beauiifiil  inlimd  sea,  _^^^^^^^ 
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vain  dispatched,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  main  body  of  the 
presbyterian  army,  which  remained  inactively  diuwn  up  on 
the  open  fields  in  the  rear.  Fear,  consternation^  and  misrule- 
had  gone  abroad  among  them,  and  while  the  post  on  which 
their  safety  depended  required  to  be  instantly  and  powerfully 
reinforced,  there  remained  none  either  to  command,  or  to* 
obey. 

As  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  slacken, 
that  of  the  assailants  increased,  and  in  its  turn  became  moce- 
fatal.  Animated  by  the  example  and  exhortations  of  their 
generals,  they  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  bridge  itself,  and 
began  to  remove  the  obstacles  by  which  it  was  blockaded. 
The  portal-gate  was  broke  open,  the  beams,  trunks  of  trees,, 
and  other  materials  of  the  borrijcade,  pulled  down  and  thrown- 
into  the  river.  This  was  not  accompHshed  without  opposition. 
Morton  and  Burley  fought  in  the  very  front  of  their  followers^ 
and  encouraged  them  with  their  pikes,  halbeids,  and  partisans^ 
to  encounter  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards,  and  the  broadswords 
of  the  Highlanders;  But  those  behind  the  leaders  began 
to  shrink  firom  the  unequal  combat,  and  fly  singly,  or  in 
parties  of  two  or  three,  towards  the  main  body,  until  the 
remainder  were,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  hostile  column  as. 
much  as  by  their  weapons,  figdrly  forced  from  the  bridge. 
The  passage  being  now  open,  the  enemy  b^an  to  pour  over. 
But  the  bridge  was  long  and  narrow,  which  rendered  the 
manoeuvre  slow  as  well  as  dangerous;  and  those  who  first 
passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  firom  the  windows  of 
which  the  Covenanters  continued  to  fire.  Burley  and  Morton 
were  near  each  other  at  this  critical  moment. 

"There  is  yet  time,"  said  the  former,  "to  bring  down 
horse  to^  attack  them,  ere  they  can  get  into  order  ;  and,  with, 
the  aid  of  God,  we  may  thus  regain  the  bridge — hasten  thou 
to  bring  them  down,  while  I  make  the  defence  good  with  this 
old  and  wearied  body.'' 

9a 
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■  Morton  saw  the  importance  of  the  advice,  and,  throwing 
>n  the  horse  which  Cuddie  held  in  readiness  for  him 
ihind  the  thicket,  galloped  towards  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
lanced  to  be  composed  entirely  of  Cameronians.  Ere  he 
Mild  speak  his  errand,  or  utter  his  orders,  he  was  saluted  by 
e  execrations  of  the  whole  body. 

He  flies!"  they  exclaimed — ^"the  cowardly  traitor  flies 
a  hart  from  the  hunters,  and  hath  left  vahant  Burley  in 
e  midst  of  the  slaughter ! " 
"  I  do  not  fly,"  said  Morton.     "  I  come  to  lead  you  to  the 
fetack.     Advance  boldly,  and  we  shall  yet  do  well." 

"  Follow   him    not ! — Follow  him  not !  " — such  were  the 
multuous  exclamations  which  resounded  from  the  ranks ; — 
Ehe  hath  sold  you  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy  !  " 

And  while  Morton  argued,  entreated,  and  commanded  in 
Kin,  the  moment  was  lost  in  which  tbe  advance  might  have 
sen  useful ;  and  the  outlet  from  the  bridge,  with  alt  its 
efences,  being  in  complete  possession  of  the  enemy,  Burley 
and  his  remaining  followers  were  driven  back  upon  the  main 
body,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  their  hurried  and  harassed 
retreat  was  far  from  restoring  the  confidence  which  they  so 
much  wanted. 

In  the    meanwhile,    the  forces  of  the  King   crossed    the 

bridge  at  their  leisure,  and,  securing  the  pass,  formed  in  line 

^KjSS  battle ;  while  Claverhouse,  who,  like  a  hawk  perched  on  a 

^^Vck,  and  eyeing  the  time  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  had  watched 

^HKe  event  of  the  action  from  the  opposite  bank,  now  passed 

^^lie  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  at  full  trot,  and,  leading 

them  in  squadrons  through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks 

of  the  royal  infantry,  formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor,  and 

led  them  to  the  charge,  advancing  in  front  with  one  large 

body,  while  other  two  divisions  threatened  the  flanks  of  the 

Covenanters.     Their  devoted  army  was  now  in  that  situation 

tvJien    the  slightest   demonstration    towards    an   attack    was 
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certain  to  inspire  panic.  Their  broken  spirits  and  dis- 
heartened courage  were  unable  to  endure  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  attended  with  all  its  terrible  accompaniments  of  sight 
and  sound ; — the  rush  of  the  horses  at  full  speed,  the  shaking 
of  the  earth  under  their  feet,  the  glancing  of  the  swords,  the 
waving  of  the  plumes,  and  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  cavaliers. 
The  front  ranks  hardly  attempted  one  ill-directed  and  dis- 
orderly fire,  and  their  rear  was  broken  and  flying  in  confusion 
ere  the  charge  had  been  completed;  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  horsemen  were  mixed  with  them,  cutting  and 
hewing  without  mercy.  The  voice  of  Claverhouse  was  heard, 
even  above  the  din  of  conflict,  exclaiming  to  the  soldiers — 
"  Kill,  kill — no  quarter — think  on  Richard  Grahame  ! "  The 
dragoons,  many  of  whom  had  shared  the  disgrace  of  Loudon- 
hill,  required  no  exhortations  to  vengeance  as  easy  as  it  was 
complete.  Their  swords  drank  deep  of  slaughter  among  the 
unresisting  fugitives.  Screams  for  quarter  were  only  answered 
by  the  shouts  with  which  the  pursuers  accompanied  their 
blows,  and  the  whole  field  presented  one  general  scene  of 
confused  slaughter,  flight,  and  pursuit. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  insurgents  who  remained  in 
a  body  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  and  out  of  the  line  of  the 
charge  of  cavalry,  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  at 
discretion,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry.  That  mild -tempered  nobleman 
instantly  allowed  them  the  quarter  which  they  prayed  for; 
and,  galloping  about  through  the  field,  exerted  himself  as  much 
to  stop  the  slaughter  as  he  had  done  to  obtain  the  victory. 
While  busied  in  this  humane  task  he  met  with  General 
Dalzell,  who  was  encouraging  the  fierce  Highlanders  and 
royal  volunteers  to  show  their  zeal  for  King  and  country, 
by  quenching  the  flame  of  the  rebellion  with  the  blood  of  the 
rebels. 

"  Sheathe  your  sword,  I  command '^OM^Oecv^x'a^N^''   ^-j^JSs^xsssfc^ 
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tiie  Duke,  "and  sound  the  retreat.     Enough  of  blood  has 
■been  shed  ;  give  quarter  to  the  King's  misguided  subjects." 

"  I  obey  your  Gtace,"  said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  bloody 
sword  and  returning  it  to  the  scabbard ;  "  but  I  warn  you,  at 
the  same  time,  that  enough  has  not  been  done  to  intimidate 
these  desperate  rebels.  Has  not  your  Grace  heard  that  Basil 
Olifant  has  collected  several  gentlemen  and  men  of  substance 

the  west,  and  is  in  the  act  of  marching  to  join  them  }" 

*'  Basil  Olifant  ?  "  said  the  Duke  ;  "  who,  or  what  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  ne.\t  maie  heir  to  the  last  Earl  of  Torwood.  He  is 
'disaffected  to  government  from  his  claim  to  the  estate  being 
set  aside  in  favour  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  hope  of  getting  the  inheritance  has  set  him  in  motion." 

"  Be  his  motives  what  they  will,"  replied  Monmouth,  "  he 
must  soon  disperse  his  followers,  for  this  army  is  too  much 
broken  to  rally  again.  Therefore,  once  more,  1  command 
that  the  pursuit  be  stopped." 

It  is  your  Grace's  province  to  command,  and  to  be 
faesponsible  for  your  commands,"  answered  Dahell,  as  he  gave 
i^ieluctant  orders  for  checking  the  pursuit. 

But  the  fiery  and  vindictive  Grahame  was  already  far  out  of 
hearing  of  the  signal  of  retreat,  and  continued  with  his  cavalry 
an  unwearied  and  bloody  pursuit,  breaking,  dispersing,  and  cut- 
ting to  pieces  all  the  insurgents  whom  they  could  come  up  with, 

Buriey  and  Morton  were  both  hurried  off  the  field  by  the 
confused  tide  of  fugitives.  They  made  some  attempt  to 
defend  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Hamilton ;  but,  while 
labouring  to  induce  the  fliers  to  face  about  ajid  stand  to  thtar 
weapons,  Buriey  received  a  bullet  which  broke  his  swoj'd-arm. 

"  May  the  hand  be  withered  diat  shot  the  shot !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  sword  which  he  was  waving  over  his  head  fell 
ipoweriess  to  his  .side.     "  I  can  fight  no  longer."* 

Then  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  retreated  out  of  the 
(claniBlioii,  aie  taken  ftoni 
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fusion.  Morton  also  now  saw  that  the  continuing  his  unavail- 
ing efforts  to  rally  the  fliers  could  only  end  in  his  own  death  or 
captivity,  and,  followed  by  the  faithful  Cuddie,he  extricated  him- 
self from  the  press,  and^  being  well  mounted,  leaped  his  horse 
over  one  or  two  enclosures,  and  got  into  the  open  country. 

From  the  first  hill  which  they  gained  in  their  flight,  they 
looked  back,  and  beheld  the  whole  country  covered  with  their 
fugitive  companions,  and  with  the  pursuing  dragoons,  whose 
wild  shouts  and  halloo,  as  they  did  execution  on  the  groups 
whom  they  overtook,  mingled  with  the  groans  and  screams  of 
their  victims,  rose  shrilly  up  the  hill. 

"It  is  impossible  they  can  ever  make  head  again,"  said 
Morton. 

"  The  head's  taen  aff  them,  as  clean  as  I  wad  bite  it  aff"  a 
sybo ! "  rejoined  Cuddie.  "  Eh,  Lord  !  see  how  die  broad- 
swords are  flashing!  war's  a  fearsome  thing.  They'll  be 
cunning  that  catches  me  at  this  wark  again. — But,  for  God's 
sake,  sir,  let  us  mak  for  some  strength  \  " 

Morton  saw  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his 
trusty  squire.  They  resumed  a  rapid  pace,  and  continued  it 
without  intermission,  directing  their  course  towards  the  wild 
and  mountainous  country,  where  they  thought  it  likely  some 
part  of  the  fugitives  might  draw  together,  for  the  sake  either 
of  making  defence,  or  of  obtaining  terms. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Tbey  require 
Oi,  Heaven  the  hearts  of  lions,  breath  of  tigers, 
Yea  and  the  fierceness  too. 

Fletcher. 

Evening  had  fallen;  and,  for  the  last  two  hours,  they  had 
seen  none  of  their  ill-fated-  companions,  when  Morton  and  his. 
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faithful  attendant  gained  the  moorland,  and  approjiched  a 
large  and  solitary  farmhouse,  situated  in  the  entrance  of  a  wild 
glen,  far  remote  from  any  other  habitatioii. 

"  Our  horses,"  said  Morton,  "  will  cany  us  no  farther  with- 
out rest  or  food,  and  we  must  try  to  obtain  them  here,  if 
possible." 

So  speaking,  lie  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The  place  had 
every  appearance  of  being  inhabited.  There  was  smoke 
issuing  from  the  chimney  in  a  considerable  volume,  and  the 
marks  of  recent  hoofs  were  visible  around  the  door.  They 
could  oven  hear  the  murmuring  of  human  voices  within  the 
house.  But  all  the  lower  windows  were  closely  secured ;  and 
when  they  knocked  at  the  door,  no  answer  was  returned. 
After  vainly  calling  and  entreating  admittance,  they  withdrew 
lo  the  stable,  or  shed,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  horses, 
ere  they  tised  farther  means  of  gaining  admission.  In  this 
place  they  found  ten  or  twelve  horses,  whose  state  of  fatigue, 
as  well  as  the  military  yet  disordered  appearance  of  their 
saddles  and  accoutrements,  plainly  indicated  that  their  owners 
were  fugitive  insurgents  in  their  own  circumstances. 

"This  meeting  bodes  luck,"  said  Cuddie;  "and  they  hae 
walth  o'  beef,  that's  ae  thing  certain,  for  here's  a  taw  hide  that 
has  been  about  the  hurdles  o'  a  slot  not  half  an  hour  syne — 

Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  they  returned  again  to 
the  house,  and,  announcing  themselves  as  men  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  inmates,  clamoured  loudly  for  admit- 

"  Whoever  ye  be,"  answered  a  stern  voice  from  the  window, 
after  a  long  and  obdurate  silence,  "disturb  not  those  who 
mourn  for  the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  land,  and  search 
out  the  causes  of  wrath  and  of  defection,  that  the  stumbling- 
blocks  may  be  removed  over  which  we  have  stumbled." 
"They  are  twJd  western  whigs,"  said  Cuddie,  in  a  whisper 
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to  his  master,  "  I  ken  by  their  language.  Fiend  hae  me,  if  I 
like  to  venture  on  them  ! " 

Morton,  however,  again  called,  to  the  party  within,  and 
insisted  on  admittance ;  but,  finding  his  entreaties  still  disre- 
garded, he  opened  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  pushing 
asunder  the  shutters,  which  were  but  slightly  secured,  stepped 
into  the  large  kitchen  from  which  the  voice  had^  issued. 
Cuddie  followed  him,  muttering  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  put 
his  head  within  the  window,  "  That  he  hoped  there  was  nae 
scalding  brose  on  the  fire;"  and  master  and  servant  both 
found  themselves  in  the  company  of  ten  or  twelve  armed 
men,  seated  around  the  fire,  on  which  refreshments  were 
preparing,  and  busied  apparently  in  their  devotions. 

In  the  gloomy  countenances,  illuminated  by  the  fire-light, 
Morton  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  several  of  those  zealots 
who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intemperate 
opposition  to  all  moderate  measures,  together  with  their  noted 
pastor,  the  fanatical  Ephraim  Macbriar,  and  the  maniac, 
Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.  The  Cameronians  neither  stirred 
tongue  nor  hand  to  welcome  their  brethren  in  misfortune, 
but  continued  to  listen  to  the  low  murmured  exercise  of 
Macbriar,  as  he  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would  lift  up  his 
hand  from  his  people,  and  not  make  an  end  in  the  day  of  his 
anger.  That  they  were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
intruders  only  appeared  from  the  sullen  and  indignant  glances 
which  they  shot  at  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  their  eyes 
encountered. 

Morton,  finding  into  what  unfriendly  society  he  had  unwit- 
tingly intruded,  began  to  think  of  retreating ;  but,  on  turning 
his  head,  observed  with  some  alarm,  that  two  strong  men  had 
silently  placed  themselves  beside  the  window,  through  which 
they  had  entered.  One  of  these  ominous  sentinels  whispered 
to  Cuddie,  "  Son  of  that  precious  woman,  Mause  Headrigg, 
do  not  cast  thy  lot  farther  with  this  child  of  treache,^  "j^x^^ 
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perdirion — Pass  on  thy  way,  and  tany  not,  for  the  avengi 
blood  is  behind  thee." 

With  this  he  pointed  to  the  window,  out  of  which  Cuddie 
jumped  without  hesitation  ;  for  the  intimation  he  had  received 
plainly   implied    the    personal    danger    he   would    otherwise 


Winnocks  are  no  locfcy  wi'  me,"  was  his  first  reflection 

len  he  was  in  the  open  air ;  his  next  was  upon  the  probable 
fate  of  his  master.  "  They'll  kill  him,  the  murdering  loons, 
and  think  they're  doing  a  gudc  turn !  but  I'se  tak  the  back 
road  for  Hamilton,  and  see  if  I  canna  get  some  o'  our  ain  folk 
to  bring  help  in  time  of  needcessity." 

So  saying,  Cuddie  hastened  to  the  stable,  and  taking  the 
best  horse  he  could  find  instead  of  his  own  tired  animal,  he 
galloped  off  in  the  direction  he  proposed. 

The  noise  of  his  horse's  tread  alarmed  for  an  instant  the 
devotion  of  the  fanatics.  As  it  died  in  the  distance,  Macbriar 
brought  his  exercise  to  a  conclusion,  and  his  audience  raised 
themselves  from  the  stooping  posture,  and  louring  downward 
look,  with  which  they  had  listened  to  it,  and  all  fixed  their 
eyes  sternly  on  Henry  Morton. 

"Vou  bend  strange  countenances  on  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  addressing  them.  "  I  am  totally  ignorant  in  what  manner 
I  can  have  deserved  them." 

"  Out  upon  thee  I  out  upon  thee ! "  exclaimed  Muckle- 
wrath,  starting  up :  "  the  word  that  thou  hast  spurned  shall 
become  a  rock  to  crush  and  to  bruise  thee ;  the  spear  which 
thou  wouldst  have  broken  shall  pierce  thy  side :  we  have 
prayed,  and  wresded,  and  petitioned  for  an  offering  to  atone 
the  sins  of  the  congregation,  and  lo  \  the  very  head  of  the 
ofFtnce  is  delivered  into  our  hand.  He  hath  burst  in  like  a 
thief  thnjugh  the  window ;  he  is  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket, 
wiiose  blood  shall  be  a  drink-offering  to  redeem  vengi^nce 
^fivm  cJiL' church,  and  (he  plaice  shall  from  henceforth  beraji||^^ 
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Jehovah- Jireh,  for  the  sacrifice  is  provided.  Up  then,  and 
bind  the  victim  with  cords  to  the  homs  of  the  altar  I " 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  party;  and  deeply  did 
Morton  regret  -at  that  moment  the  incautious  haste  with  which 
he  had  vent^uied  into  thek  company.  Hie  was  armed  ody 
with  his  sword,  for  he  had  left  his  pistols  at  the  bow  of  his 
saddle;  and,  as  the  whigs  were  all  provided  with  fire-arms, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  escaping  from  them  by 
resistance.  The  interposition,  however,  of  Macbriar  protected 
him  for  the  moment. 

"Tarry  yet  a  while,  brethren — let  us  not  use  the  sword 
rashly,  lest  the  loaiid  of  innocent  blood  lie  heavy  on  us. — 
Come,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  "we  will 
reckon  with  thee  ore  we  avenge  the  cause  thou  hast  be- 
trayed.— Hast  thou  not,"  he  continued,  "made  thy  face  as 
hard  as  fiint  against  the  truth  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the 
host  ?  " 

"He  has — he  has,"  murmured  the  deep  voices  of  the 
assistants. 

"  He  hath  ever  urged  peace  with  the  snalignants,"  said  one. 

"And  pleaded  for  the  dadc  and  dismal  guilt  of  the 
Indulgence,"  said  another. 

"  And  would  have  surrendered  the  host  into  the  hands  of 
Monnwuth,"  echoed  a  thkd;  "and  was  the  first  to  desert 
the  honest  and  manly  Burley,  while  he  yet  resisted  at  the 
pass.  I  saw  him  on  the  moor,  with  his  horse  bloody  with 
spurring,  long  ere  the  firing  had  ceased  ai  the  bridge." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  "  if  you  mean  to  bear  me  down 
by  clamour,  and  take  my  life  without  heaiing  me,  it  is  perhaps 
a  thing  in  your  power ;  but  you  will  sdn  before  God  arni  man 
by  the  commission  of  sudi  a  murder." 

"I  say,  hear  the  youth,"  said  ^^cbriar;  "for  Heaven 
knows  our  bowels  have  yearned  for  him,  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  see  the  truth,  and  exeit  Vtt!&  5^\s»  *\x\Sx^  ^c^^^^^c. 
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But  he  is  blinded  by  his  carnal  knowledge,  and  has  spumed 
the  light  when  it  blazed  before  him." 

Silence  being  obtained,  Morton  proceeded  to  assert  the 
good  faith  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  treaty  with  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  active  part  he  had  borne  in  the  subsequent 
action. 

-  "  I  may  not,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  be  fully  able  to  go  the 
lengths  you  desire,  in  assigning  to  those  of  my  own  religion 
the  means  of  tyrannizing  over  others;  but  none  shall  go 
farther  in  asserting  our  own  lawful  freedom.  And  I  must 
needs  aver,  that  had  others  been  of  my  mind  in  counsel,  or 
disposed  to  stand  by  my  side  in  battle,  we  should  this  evening, 
instead  of  being  a  defeated  and  discordant  remnant,  have 
sheathed  our  weapons  in  an  useful  and  honourable  peace,  or 
brandished  them  triumphantly  after  a  decisive  victory." 

"  He  hath  spoken  the  word,"  said  one  of  the  assembly — 
"  he  hath  avowed  his  carnal  self-seeking  and  Erastianism  \  let 
him  die  the  death  ! " 

"Peace  yet  again,"  said  Macbriar,  "for  I  will  try  him 
further.  —  Was  it  not  by  thy  means  that  the  malignant 
Evandale  twice  escaped  from  death  and  captivity?  Was 
it  not  through  thee  that  Miles  Bellenden  and  his  garrison 
of  cut-throats  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword  ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth  in  both 
instances,"  replied  Morton. 

"Lo!  you  see,"  said  Macbriar,  "again  hath  his  mouth 
spoken  it. — And  didst  thou  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a 
Midianitish  woman,  one  of  the  spawn  of  prelacy,  a  toy  with 
which  the  arch-enemy's  trap  is  baited  ?  Didst  thou  not  do  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  Edith  Bellenden  ?  " 

"You  are  incapable,"  answered  Morton,  boldly,  "  of  appreci- 
ating my  feelings  towards  that  young  lady ;  but  all  that  I  have 
done  I  would  have  done  had  she  never  existed." 

**Thou  art  a  hardy  rebel   to   the   truth,"  said  another 
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dark-brow'd  man;  "and  didst  thou  not  so  act,  that,  by 
conveying  away  the  aged  woman,  Margaret  Bellenden,  and 
her  grand-daughter,  thou  mightest  thwart  the  wise  and  godly 
project  of  John  Balfour  of  Burley  for  bringing  forth  to  battle 
Basil  Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he  were 
insured  possession  of  these  women's  worldly  endowments  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme,"  said  Morton,  "and 
therefore  I  could  not  thwart  it. — But  does  your  religion 
permit  you  to  take  such  imcreditable  and  immoral  modes 
of  recruiting  ?  " 

"Peace,"  said  Macbriar,  somewhat  disconcerted;  "it  is 
not  for  thee  to  instruct  tender  professors,  or  to  construe 
Covenant  obligations.  For  the  rest,  you  have  acknowledged 
enough  of  sin  and  sorrowful  defection,  to  draw  down  defeat 
on  a  host,  were  it  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 
And  it  is  our  judgment,  that  we  are  not  free  to  let  you  pass 
from  us  safe  and  in  life,  since  Providence  hath  given  you 
into  our  hands  at  the  moment  that  we  prayed  with  godly 
Joshua,  saying,  *  What  shall  we  say  when  Israel  tumeth  their 
backs  before  their  enemies?' — Then  camest  thou,  delivered 
to  us  as  it  were  by  lot,  that  thou  mightest  sustain  the 
punishment  of  one  that  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel.  There- 
fore, mark  my  words.  This  is  the  Sabbath,  and  our  hand 
shall  not  be  on  thee  to  spill  thy  blood  upon  this  day ;  but, 
when  the  twelfth  hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a  token  that  thy  time 
on  earth  hath  run !  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it 
flitteth  fast  away. — Seize  on  the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take 
his  weapon." 

The  command  was  so  unexpectedly  given,  and  so  suddenly 
executed  by  those  of  the  party  who  had  gradually  closed  behind 
and  around  Morton,  that  he  was  overpowered,  disarmed,  and 
a  horse -girth  passed  round  his  arms,  before  he  could  offer 
any  effectual  resistance.  When  this  was  accomplished,  a 
dead  and   stem   silence  took  place.    T\ve  ^^M\a5bc^^  x-asx*;!^^ 
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themselves  arotmd  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  Morton 
amongst  them,  boimd  and  helpless,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was.  to  strike  his  knell.  Food 
was  placed  before  thsem,  of  which  they  offered  their  intended 
victim  a.  share ;  buti  it  will  readily  be  believed,  he  had  little 
appetite.  When:  this  was  reaaoved^  the  party  resumed  their 
devotions.  Macbriar,  whose  fierce  zeal  did  not  perhaps 
exclude  some  feelings  of  doubt  and  compunction,  began  to 
expostulate  in  prayer,  as  if  to  wring  from  the  Deity  a  signal 
that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  proposed  was  an  acc^>table 
service.  The  eyes^  and.  ears  of  his  hearers  were  anxiously 
strained,,  as  if  to  gain  some  sight  or  sound  which,  might  be 
converted  or  wrested  itita  a  type  of  approbation,  ajiid  ever 
and  anon  dark  looks  were  turned  on  the  dial -plate  of  the 
time- piece,  to  watch  its  progress  to^wards  the  moment  of 
execution. 

Mortorfs  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  with  the  sad 
reflection,  that  there  appeared  nO' possibility  of  his  life  being 
expanded  beyond  the  narrow  segment  which  the  index  had 
yet  to  travel  on  the  circle  until  it  arrived  at  the  fetal  hour. 
Faith  in  his  rel^iooi,.  with  a  constant  unyielding  principle  of 
honour,  and  the  sense  of  conscious  innocence,  enabJed  him 
to  pass  through  this  dreadful  interval  with  less  agitation  than 
he  himself  could  have  expected,  had  the  situation  been 
prophesied  to  him.  Yet  there  was  a  want  of  that  eager  and 
animating  sense  of  right  which  supported  him  in  similar 
circumstances,  when  in  the  power  of  Claverhouse.  Then  he 
was  conscious,  that,  amid  the  spectators,  were  many  who 
were  lamenting  his  condition,  and  some  who  applauded  his 
conduct.  But  nsow,  among  these  paJie-eyed  and  ferocious 
zealots,  whose  hardened  brows  wene  soon  to  be  bent,  not 
merely  with  indifference,  but  with  triumph,  upon  his  execution, 
— without  a  friend  to  speak  a  kindly  word^  or  give  a  look 
either  of  sympathy  or  encouragement, — awaiting  till  the  sword 
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destined  to  slay  hkn  •crept  out  of  the  scabbard  gradually,  and 
as  it  wer-e  by  straw*  breadths,  and  condesnned  to  drink  the 
bitterness  of  death  .drop  by  drop, — it  is  no  wonder  that  'his 
feelings  were  less  composed  than  they  had  been  on  any  former 
occasion  of  danger.  His  destined  texecubioners,  as  he  gazed 
so^und  them,  seemed  to  alter  their  forms  ^and  features,  Hike 
spectres  in  a  lieiverish  dream,  daeir  i^upes  l>ecame  larger, 
and  their  faces  more  dislnirbed  j  and,  as  an  excited  imagination 
predominated  ovar  the  realities  which  his  .eyes  received,  he 
could  have  thot^ht  himself  surrounded  gather  by  a  band  of 
demons  dian  of  huxnan  beings;  the  walls  seemed  to  drop 
with  blood,  and  the  light  tick  of  the  clock  thrilled  on  his  ear 
with  such  loud,  painful  distinctness,  as  if  each  sound  were  the 
prick  of  a  bodkin  infiicted  on  the  naked  nerve  of  the  organ. 

It  was  with  pain  that  he  fek  his  mind  wavering,  while  on 
the  brink  between  this  and  the  future  world.  He  made  a 
strong  effort  to  compose  himself  to  devotional  exercises,  and 
unequal,  during  that  fearful  -strife  of  nature,  to  arrange  his 
own  thoughts  into  suitable  expressions,  he  had,  instinctively, 
recoiBTBe  to  the  petition  for  deliverance  and  for  >coroposure  of 
spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Macbriar,  whose  fetmily  were  of 
that  persuasion,  instantly  recognised  the  words,  which  the 
unfortonate  prisoner  pronounced  half  aloud. 

"  There  lacked  but  this,"  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling 
with  resentment,  "to  root  out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his 
blood  spilt.  He  is  a  prelatist,  who  has  sought  the  camp 
under  the  disguise  of  an  Erastian,  and  all,  and  more  than  all, 
thaft  has  been  said  of  him  must  needs  be  verity.  His  blood 
be  on  his  head,  die  deceiver  •! — ^^let  him  go  down  to  Tophet, 
with  the  ill-mumbled  mass  which  he  calls  a  prayer-book,  in  his 
right  hand ! " 

**  I  take  up  my  song  against  him  ! "  exclaimed  the  maniac. 
"  As  the  sun  went  bade  on  the  dial  t<etv  de.^QR*^<^\  \!c>5^«xx3is»>6^ 
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the  recovery  of  holy  Hezekiah,  so  shall  it  now  go  forward, 
that  the  wicked  may  be  taken  away  from  among  the  people, 
and  the  Covenant  estabhshed  in  its  purity." 

He  sprang  to  a  chair  with  an  attitude  of  frenzy,  in  order  to 

anticipate  the  fatal  moment  by  putting  the  index  forward ; 

,   and  several  of  the  party  began  to  make  ready  their  slaughter- 

I  weapons  for  immediate  execution,  when  Mucklewrath's  hand 

L«-iwas  arrested  by  one  of  his  companions. 

"  Hist  1 "  he  said — "  I  hear  a  distant  noise." 

s  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  peebles,"  said  one. 
"It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,"  said 
toother. 

s  the  galloping  of  horse,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  his 

r  pense  of  hearing  rendered  acute  by  the  dreadful  situation  in 

^hich  he  stood ;  "  God  grant  they  may  come  as  my  deliverers  !  " 

.   The  noise  approached  rapidly,  and  became  more  and  more 

^istinct, 

s  horse,"  cried  Macbriar,     "  Look  out  and  descry  who 
P»hey  are." 

"  The  enemy  are  upon  us  ! "  cried  one  who  had  opened  the 
"  window,  in  obedience  to  his  order. 

A  thick  trampling  and  loud  voices  were  heard  immediately 
round  the  house.  Some  rose  to  resist,  and  some  to  escape ; 
the  doors  and  windows  were  forced  at  once,  and  the  red  coats 

tof  the  troopers  appeared  in  the  apartment. 
"Have  at  the  bloody  rebels  I — -Remember  Cornet  Grahame!" 
jwas  shouted  on  every  side. 
,;  The  lights  were  struck  down,  but  the  dubious  glare  of  the 
fire  enabled  them  to  continue  the  fi"ay.  Several  pistol-shots 
Brere  fired ;  the  whig  who  stood  next  to  Morton  received  a 
shot  as  he  was  rising,  stumbled  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he 
bore  down  with  his  weight,  and  lay  stretched  above  him  a 
i^j-ing-  man.  This  accident  probably  saved  Morton  from  the 
'^ej^igbt  Otherwise  havejg 
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struggle,  where  fire-arms  were  discharged  and  sword-blows 
given  for  upwards  of  ^y^  minutes. 

"  Is  the  prisoner  safe  ?  "  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of 
Claverhouse;  "look  about  for  him,  and  dispatch  the  whig 
dog  who  is  groaning  there." 

Both  orders  were  executed.  The  groans  of  the  wounded 
man  were  silenced  by  a  thrust  with  a  rapier,  and  Morton, 
disencumbered  of  his  weight,  was  speedily  raised  and  in  the 
arms  of  the  faithful  Cuddie,  who  blubbered  for  joy  when  he 
found  that  the  blood  with  which  his  master  was  covered  had  not 
flowed  from  his  own  veins.  A  whisper  in  Morton's  ear,  while 
his  trusty  follower  relieved  him  from  his  bonds,  explained  the 
secret  of  the  very  timely  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 

"I  fell  into  Claverhouse's  party  when  I  was  seeking  for 
some  o'  our  ain  folk  to  help  ye  out  q'  the  hands  of  the  whigs, 
sae  being  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea,  I  e'en  thought  it 
best  to  bring  him  on  wi'  me,  for  he'll  be  wearied  wi'  felling 
folk  the  night,  and  the  morn's  a  new  day,  and  Lord  Evandale 
awes  ye  a  day  in  ha'arst ;  and  Monmouth  gies  quarter,  the 
dragoons  tell  me,  for  the  asking.  Sae  baud  up  your  heart, 
an'  I'se  warrant  we'll  do  a'  weel  eneugh  yet."  * 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Anonymous, 

When  the  desperate  affray  had  ceased,  Claverhouse  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  horses,  and  prepare  for  passing  the  night 

*  Note  XVI, 
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at  the  farra-hOTse,  and  for  marching  early  in  1 
morning.  He  then  turned  his  attention,  to  Morton,  and  Eheie 
was  poHcenesSf  andi  even  kindness,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  him, 

"  Vou  would  have  saved  yourself  risk  from  both  sid-es,  Mr. 
Morton,  if  yon  had  honoured  my  coansel  yesterday  morning 
with  some  attention  ;  but  I  respect  ^-otir  motives.  You  are  a 
prisooeiMrf'H'ar  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  and  council,  but 
you  shall  be  treiited  with  no  incivility ;  and  L  will  be  satisfied 
with  your  parole  that  you  willi  not  attempt  an  escape." 

When  Morton  had  passed  his  word  to  that  effect,.  Claver- 
house  bowed  civilly,  and,  turning  away  fiom  him,  called  for 
his  sergeant-major. 

"How  many  prisoners,  Haliiday,  and  how  many  killed?" 
'Three  killed  in  the  house,  sir,  two  cut  down  in  the  court, 

d  one  in  the  garden — six  in  all ;  four  prisoners." 
■  "Armed  or  unarmed?"  said  Claverhouse. 

"  Three  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth,"  answered  Haliiday  ; 
iS^one  without  anns — he  seems  to  be  a  preacher." 

"Ay — the  trurapeter  to  the  long-ear'd  rout,  I  suppose," 
f^eplied  Claverhouse,  glancing  slightly  round  upon  his  victims, 
"  I  will  talk  with  him  to-morrow.  Take  the  other  three  down 
to  the  yard,  draw  out  two  files,  and  fire  upon  ihem  ;  and, 
d'ye  hear,  make  a  memorandum  in  the  orderly  book  of  three 
rebels  taken  in  arms  and  shot,  with  the  date  and  name  of  the 
place — Drumshinnel,  I  think,  they  call  it.— ^Look  after  the 
preacher  till  to-morrow;  as  he  was  not  anned,  he  must  under- 
go a  short  examination.  Or  better,  perhaps,  take  him  before 
the  Privy  Council ;  I  think  they  should  relieve  me  of  a  share 
of  this  disgusting  drudgery.- — Let  Mr,  Morton  be  civilly  used, 
and  see  that  the  men  iook  well  after  their  horses  ;  and  let  my 
groom  wash  Wildblood's  shoulder  with  some  vin^ar,  the 
jHddle  has  touched  him  a  little." 
-4//  these  van'ous  orders. — for  life  and  death,  the  securing 
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ef  has  prisoners^  and  the  washing  his  chaaiger's  shouWer^ — 
were  given  in  the  same  unmoved  and  equable:  voice,  of  which 
DO  accent  or  tone  inlmatsd  that  the  speaker  considered  one 
dxcectUDOB:  as  of  UDore  importance  than  aiaothen 

The  Cameronians^  sa  lately  about  to  be  the  willing  ageixts 
of  a  Uioodfy  executioft^.  were  now  themsdves  to  undergo  it. 
They  seemed  prepared  alike  for  either  extremity,  nor  did  any 
of  thcan  diow  the  least  sajgn  of  fear,  when  ordeijed  to  leave  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  instant  death.  Tbeir  severe 
entfansiasm  sustained  them  in  that  dreadful  moment,  and  they 
departed  wi£h  a. firm'  look  and  in  silence,  excepting  thait  one 
of  them,  as  he  left  the-  apartment,  looked  ClflLverhouse  full  in 
the  face,  and  pronounced^  with  a  stern  and  steady  voice,: — 
"  Mischief  shall  haunt  the  violent  man  1 "  to  which  Grahame 
only  anaweped  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Claverhouse  applied 
himself  to  some  food,  which  one  or  two  of  his  party  had  hastily 
provided^  and  invited  Morton  to  foUbw  his  example,  observing 
it  had  been  a  busy  day  for  them  both.  Morton  declined 
eating ;  for  the  sudden  change  of  circumstances — the  transi- 
tion from  the  verge  of  the  grawe  to  a  prospect  of  life,  had 
occasioned  a  dizzy  rcvulision  in  his.  whole  system.  But  the 
same  confused  sensation  was  accompanied  by  a  burning  thirst, 
and  he  expressed  his  wish  to:  drink. 

"  I  wM  pledjge  you,,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Qaverhouse ; 
"  for  hece  is  a  black  jack  Ml  of  ale,  and  good  it  must  be,  if 
there:  be  good  in  the  country,,  for  the;  whigs  never  miss  to  find 
it  out. — My  sfiirvioe  to  youy  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  filling 
one  hom  of  ale  for  himself,  and  hainding  another  to  his 
prisoner. 

Morton  raised  it  to  his  head,  and  was  just  about  to  drink, 
when  the  discharge  of  carabines  beneath  the  window,  followed 
by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  repeated  twice  or  thrice^  and 
more  faint  at  each  interval,  announced  the  fate  of  the  three 
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men  who  had  just  left  them.  Morton  shuddered,  and  set 
down  the  untasted  cup. 

"  You  are  but  young  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Morton,"  said 
Claverhouse,  after  he  had  very  composedly  finished  his 
draught ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  as  a  young 
soldier  for  appearing  to  feel  them  acutely.  But  habit,  duty, 
and  necessity,  reconcile  men  to  everything." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Morton,  "  they  will  never  reconcile  me  to 
such  scenes  as  these." 

"You  would  hardly  believe,"  said  Claverhouse  in  reply, 
"  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my  military  career,  I  had  as  much 
aversion  to  seeing  blood  spilt  as  ever  man  felt ;  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  wrung  from  my  own  heart;  and  yet,  if  you  trust 
one  of  those  whig  fellows,  he  will  tell  you  I  drink  a  warm 
cup  of  it  every  morning  before  I  breakfast.*  But  in  truth, 
Mr.  Morton,  why  should  we  care  so  much  for  death,  light 
upon  us  or  around  us  whenever  it  may?  Men  die  daily — 
not  a  bell  tolls  the  hour  but  it  is  the  death-note  of  some  one 
or  other ;  and  why  hesitate  to  shorten  the  span  of  others,  or 
take  over -anxious  care  to  prolong  our  own?  It  is  all  a 
lottery — when  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  you  were  to  die 
— ^it  has  struck,  you  are  alive  and  safe,  and  the  lot  has  fallen 
on  those  fellows  who  were  to  murder  you.  It  isnotjthe 
expiring  pang  that  is  worth  thinking  of  in  an  event_j^^  must 
happen  one  day,  and  may  befall  us  on  any  givenLinoment — 
it  is  the  memory  which  the  soldier  leaves  behind  him,  like 
tlie  long  train  of  light  that  follows  the  sunken  sun — that  is 
all  which  is  worth  caring  for,  which  distinguishes  the  death 
of  the  brave  or  the  ignoble.  When  I  think  of  death,  Mr. 
Morton,  as  a  thing  worth  thinking  of,  it  is  in  the  hope  of 

*  The  author  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  ever  said  of  Claverhouse. 

But  it  was  currently  reported  of  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  another  of 

the  persecutors,  that  a  cup  of  wine  placed  in  his  hand  turned  to  clotted 
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pressing  one  day  some  well-fought  and  hard -won  field  of 
battle,  and  dying  with  the  shout  of  victory  in  my  ear — that 
would  be  worth  dying  for,  and  more,  it  would  be,  worth 
having  lived  for ! " 

At  the  moment  when  Grahame  delivered  these  sentiments, 
his  eye  glancing  with  the  martial  enthusiasm  which  formed 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  a  gory  figure, 
which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  stood 
upright  before  him,  and  presented  the  wild  person  and 
hideous  features  of  the  maniac  so  often  mentioned.  His 
face,  where  it  was  not  covered  with  blood-streaks,  was  ghastly 
pale,  for  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him.  He  bent  upon 
Claverhouse  eyes,  in  which  the  grey  light  of  insanity  still 
twinkled,  though  just  about  to  flit  for  ever,  and  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  wildness  of  ejaculation,  "Wilt  thou  trust  in 
thy  bow  and  in  thy  spear,  in  thy  steed  and  in  thy  banner  ? 
And  shall  not  God  visit  thee  for  innocent  blood  ? — Wilt  thou 
glory  in  thy  wisdom,  and  in  thy  courage,  and  \r\  thy  might  ? 
And  shall  not  the  Lord  judge  thee? — Behold  the  princes, 
for  whom  thou  hast  sold  thy  soul  to  the  destroyer,  shall  be 
removed  from  their  place,  and  banished  to  other  lands,  and 
their  names  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment,  and 
a  hissing,  and  a  curse.  And  thou,  who  hast  partaken  of  the 
wine-cup  of  fury,  and  hast  been  drunken  and  mad  because 
thereof,  the  wish  of  thy  heart  shall  be  granted  to  thy  loss, 
and  the  hope  of  thine  own  pride  shall  destroy  thee.  I 
summon  thee,  John  Grahame,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  to  answer  for  this  innocent  blood,  and  the  seas 
besides  which  thou  hast  shed." 

He  drew  his  right  hand  across  his  bleeding  face,  and  held 
it  up  to  heaven  as  he  uttered  these  words,  which  he  spoke 
very  loud,  and  then  added  more  faintly,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  the  blood  of 
thy  saints ! " 


Morttd 

As  he  uttered  thu  last  ward,  he  fell  backwards  without  sr.y 
mpt  to  save  himself,  and  was  a  dead  man  ere  his  head 
tui'licd  the  floor. 
Morton  was  much  shocked  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and 
10  prophecy  of  the  dying  man,  which  tallied  so  strangely 
widi  the  wish  which  daveriiouse  had  just  expressed ;  and 
he  (jfteri  thought  of  it  afterwards  when  that  wish  seemed  to 
be  accomplished.  Two  of  tin;  dragoons  who  were  in  the 
apartment,  hardened  as  diey  were,  and  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  showed  great  constcmatioD  at  the  sudden  apparition, 
the  event,  and  the  words  which  preireded  it.  ClaTcrhouse 
alone  was  unmoved.  At  the  first  instant  of  Mucklewiath's 
appearance,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  pistol,  but  on  seeing 
the  situaliun  of  the  wounded  wretch,  he  immediately  with- 
dr(,-w  it,  and  listened  with  great  composure  to  his  dying 
exclamation. 

^Vhen  he  dropped,  Clavertiouse  asked,  in  an  unooncemed 
tone  of  voic« — "How  canie  the  fellow  here? — Speak,  you 
ng  fool  I "    he  added,  addressirig  the  nearest   dragoon, 
'iinle**  you  -would  have  me  think  you  such  a  poltroon  as 
faar  a  dying  man." 

The  dragoon  crossed  himself,  and  replied  with  a  Altering 
!,— "That  the  dead  fellow  had  escaped  their  notice  when 
removed  the  other  bodies,  as  he  chanced  to  have  fellen 
whera  a  t-loak  or  two  had  been  flung  aside,  and  covered  him." 
"  Tnki;  him  away  now,  then,  you  gaping  idiot,  and  see  that 
liL-  does  not  bite  you,  to  put  an  old  proverb  to  shame. — This 
iH  a  new  incident,  Mr.  Morton,  that  dead  men  should  rise 
ami  push  us  fnim  our  stools.  I  must  see  that  my  black- 
UTiards  grind  their  swords  sharper ;  they  used  not  to  do  their 
wjrk  so  slovenly, —  But  we  have  had  a  busy  day;  they  are 
tirod,  and  their  blitdes  blunted  willi  their  bloody  work ;  and 
/  tuppmc  yyya,'  Mr.  Mortom,  as  well  as  I,  are  well  disposed 
^r  a  /i-'i-  /)ours'  rcpusc." 
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So  sapng,  he  yawned,  and  taking  a  candle  which  a  soldier 
had  placed  ready,  saluted  Morton  courteomsly,  and  waUced 
to  the  apaartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  hrm. 

Morton  was  also  accommodated,  for  the  evening,  with  a 
separate  room.  Being  left  alone^  bis  tet  occupatioa  was  the 
Tetursdng,  thanks-  to  Heaven  for  redeeming  him  &om  danger^ 
even  through  the  instnunentaiity  of  those  who  seemed  his 
most  dangerous  enemies;  he  aliso  prayed  sincerely  for  the 
Divine  assistance  in  guiding  his  course  through  times  which 
held  oat  so  many  dangers  and  so  many  errors.  And  having 
thus  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer  before  the  Great  Being 
who  gave  it,  he  betook  himself  to  the  repose  which  he  so 
much  requh-ed. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  diarge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers-  are  met, 
The  judges  all  ranged — a  terrible  ^ow  ! 

Beggar's  Opera. 

So  deep  was  the  slumber  which  succeeded  the  agitation  and 
embarrassment  of  the  precedit^  day,  that  Morton  hardly  knew 
where  he  was  when  it  was  broken  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  the 
hoarse  voice  of  men,  and  the  wild  sound  of  the  trumpets 
blowing  the  reveille.  The  sergeant-major  immediately  after- 
wards came  to  summon  him,  vthvch.  he  did  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  saying  the  General  (for  Claverhouse  now  held  that 
rank)  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company  upon  the  road. 
In  some  situations  an  intimation  is  a  command,  and  Morton 
considered  that  the  present  occasion  was  one  of  these.  He 
waited  upon  Claverhouse  as  speedily  as  he  could,  found  his 
own  horse  saddled  for  his  use,  and  Cuddie  in  attendance. 
Both  were  deprived  of  their  fire-arms,  though  they  seemed, 
otherwise,  rather  to  make  part  of  the  troop  than  of  the 
prisoners;  and  Morton  was  pettntocfe^  \.o  \^\2bs!L\ifiv  ^^^3^^^ 
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the  wearing  which  was,  in  those  days,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  gentleman.  Claverhouse  seemed  also  to  take 
pleasure  in  riding  beside  him,  in  conversing  with  him,  and  in 
confounding  his  ideas  when  he  attempted  to  appreciate  his 
real  character.  The  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  that  officer's 
general  manners,  the  high  and  chivalrous  sentiments  of 
military  devotion  which  he  occasionally  expressed,  his  deep 
and  accurate  insight  into  the  human  bosom,  demanded  at 
once  the  approbation  and  the  wonder  of  those  who  conversed 
with  him ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  cold  indifference  to 
military  violence  and  cruelty  seemed  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  social,  and  even  admirable  qualities  which  he  dis- 
played. Morton  could  not  help,  in  his  heart,  contrasting 
him  with  Balfour  of  Burley;  and  so  deeply  did  the  idea 
impress  him,  that  he  dropped  a  hint  of  it  as  they  rode 
together  at  some  distance  from  the  troop. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  a  smile ;  "  you  are 
very  right — we  are  both  fanatics ;  but  there  is  some  distinction 
between  the  fanaticism  of  honour  and  that  of  dark  and  sullen 
superstition." 

"  Yet  you  both  shed  blood  without  mercy  or  remorse,"  said 
Morton,  who  could  not  suppress  his  feelings. 

"Surely,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  the  same  composure; 
"  but  of  what  kind  ? — There  is  a  difference,  I  trust,  between 
the  blood  of  learned  and  reverend  prelates  and  scholars,  of 
gallant  soldiers  and  noble  gentlemen,  and  the  red  puddle  that 
stagnates  in  the  veins  of  psalm-singing  mechanics,  crack-brained 
demagogues,  and  sullen  boors; — some  distinction,  in  short, 
between  spilling  a  flask  of  generous  wine,  and  dashing  down 
a  can  full  of  base  muddy  ale  ?  " 

"Your   distinction   is   too   nice  for  my  comprehension," 

replied  Morton.     "  God  gives  every  spark  of  life — that  of  the 

peasant  as  well  as  of  the  prince ;  and  those  who  destroy  his 

work  recklessly  or  causelessly,  must  ansvjet  m  dvViet  ca.se. 
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What  right,  for  example,  have  I  to  General  Grahame's  pro- 
tection now,  more  than  when  I  first  met  him  ?  " 

"  And  narrowly  escaped  the  consequences,  you  would  say  ?  " 
answered  Claverhouse — "why,  I  will  answer  you  frankly. 
Then  I  thought  I  had  to  do  with  the  son  of  an  old  round- 
headed  rebel,  and  the  nephew  of  a  sordid  presbyterian  laird ; 
now  I  know  your  points  better,  and  there  is  that  about  you 
which  I  respect  in  an  enemy  as  much  as  I  like  in  a  friend. 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal  concerning  you  since  our  first 
meeting,  and  I  trust  that  you  have  found  that  my  construction 
of  the  information  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  you." 

"  But  yet,"  said  Morton 

"  But  yet,"  interrupted  Grahame,  taking  up  the  word,  "  you 
would  say  you  were  the  same  when  I  first  met  you  that  you 
are  now  ?  True ;  but  then,  how  could  I  know  that  ?  though, 
by  the  by,  even  my  reluctance  to  suspend  your  execution  may 
show  you  how  high  your  abilities  stood  in  my  estimation." 

"  Do  you  expect.  General,"  said  Morton,  "  that  I  ought  to 
be  particularly  grateful  for  such  a  mark  of  your  esteem  ?  " 

"  Poh  !  poh  !  you  are  critical,"  returned  Claverhouse.  "  I 
tell  you  I  thought  you  a  different  sort  of  person.  Did  you 
ever  read  Froissart  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  Morton's  answer. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  to  contrive  you 
should  have  six  months'  imprisonment  in  order  to  procure 
you  that  pleasure.  His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itself.  And  the  noble  canon, 
with  what  true  chivalrous  feeling  he  confines  his  beautiful 
expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  high- 
bred knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was 
his  loyalty  to  his  king,  pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood 
towards  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his  lady-love ! — ^Ah,  bene- 
dicite !  how  he  will  mourn  over  the  fall  of  such  a  pearl  of 
knighthood,  be  it  on  the  side  Vie  Yvap^tv^  \ft  l«NQ^».^  ^^  ^^  *^^ 


^B  other.     Butj  truly,  for  sweeping  from  the  fece  of  the  earth 

^V  some  few  hundreds  of  villatn  cliuris,  who  are  born  but  to 

^B  plough  it,  the  high-bom  and  inquisitive  historian  has  marvel- 

^Blous  Httle  sympathy, — 'as  little,  or  less,  perhaps,  than  John 

H^  &ahanie  of  Claverhouse." 

"There  is  one  ploughman  in  your  possession.  General,  for 
whom,"  said  Morton,  "in  despite  of  the  contempt  in  which 

yon  hold  a  profession  which  some  philosophers  have  considered 

^^^  useful  as  that  of  a  soldier,  I  would  humbly  request  your 

^Bvour." 

^^F  "  You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  looking  at  a  meTOoraodum 
T>ook,  "one  Hatherick^Hedderick— or— or — -Headrigg.  Ay, 
Cuthbert,  or  Cuddie  Headrigg — here  I  have  him.  O,  never 
fear  him,  if  he  will  be  but  tractable.  The  iadies  of  Tillie- 
tudlem  made  interest  with  me  on  his  account  some  time  ago. 
He  is  to  marry  their  waiting -maid,  I  think.  He  will  be 
allowed  to  slip  off  easy,  unless  his  obstinacy  spoils  his  good 

^—fortune." 

^^k   "  He  has  no  ambitifm  to  be  a  martyr,    I  believe,"  said 

^HWorton. 

^H^  "'Tis  the  better  for  him,"  said  Claverhouse.  "  But,  besides, 
although  the  fellow  had  more  to  answer  for,  I  should  stand 
his  friend,  for  the  sake  of  the  blundering  gallantry  which  threw 
him  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks  last  night,  when  seeking 
assistance  for  you.  I  never  desert  any  man  who  trusts  me 
»lth  such  imfriicit  confidence.  But,  to  deal  sincerely  with 
*you,  he  has  beai  Itmg  in  our  eye,— Here,  Halliday  ;  bring  me 
up  the  black  book." 

The  sergeant,  having  oomraitted  to  his  commandw  this 

ominous  record  of  the  disaffected,  which  was  wranged  in 

alphabetical  order,  Clawrhouse,  turning  over  the  leaves  as 

he  rode  on,  began  to  read  names  as  they  occurred. 

"GiimhhgvmptUjn,  a  minister,  i^ed  50,  indulged,  close,  sly, 

^Trf  so  forth—Pooh  I  pooh  !— Il&~He— 1  have,  him  1 


ih£^^^ 
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Heathercat ;  outlawed — a  preacher--^  zealous  Cameronian — 
keeps  a  conventicle  among  the  Campsie  hills — Tush  \ — O, 
here  is  ■Headrigg~-*Cuthbert ;  his  mother  a  bitter  puritan — 
himself  a  simple  fellow — like  to  be  forward  in  action,  but  of 
no  genius  for  plots — more  for  the  hand  than  the  head,  and 
might  'be  drawn  to  the  right  side,  but  for  his  attachment 

to ^"  (Here  Claverhouse  looked  at  Morton,  and  then  shut 

the  book  and  changed  his  tone.)  "Faithful  and  true  are 
words  never  thrown  away  upon  me,  Mr.  Morton.  You  may 
depend  on  the  young  man's  safety." 

"  Does  it  not  revolt  a  mind  like  yours,**  said  Morton,  "  to 
follow  a  system  which  is  to  be  supported  by  such  minute 
enquiries  after  obscure  individuals  ?  " 

"You  do  not  suppose  we  take  the  trouble?"  said  the 
General,  haughtily.  "  The  curates,  for  their  own  sakes, 
willingly  collect  all  these  materials  for  their  own  regulation 
in  each  parish ;  they  know  best  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 
I  have  had  your  picture  for  three  years." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  replied  Morton.  "  Will  you  favour  me  by  im- 
parting it  ?  *' 

"Willingly,"  said  Claverhouse;  "it  tan  signify  little,  for 
you  cannot  avenge  yourself  on  the  curate,  as  you  will  probably 
leave  Scotland  for  some  time." 

This  was  spoken  in  an  indifferent  tone.  Morton  felt  an 
involuntary  shudder  at  hearing  words  which  implied  a  banish- 
ment from  his  native  land ;  but  ere  he  answered,  Claverhouse 
proceeded  to  read,  "Henry  Morton,  son  of  Silas  Morton, 
Colonel  of  horse  for  the  Scottish  Parliament,  nephew  and 
apparent  heir  of  Morton  of  Milnwood — imperfectly  educated, 
but  with  spirit  beyond  his  years — excellent  at  all  exercises — 
indifferent  to  forms  of  religion,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the 
presbyterian — has  high-flown  and  dangerous  notions  about 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  and  hovers  between  a  latitu- 
dinarian  and  an  enthusiast.     Much  adm\Te.d^xvdL^<^V^ss^^^\s«\ 
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IB 
the  youth  of  his  own  age — modest,  quiet,  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  but  in  his  heart  peculiarly  bold  and  intractable.     He 
is- — —Here  follow  three  red  crosses,  Mr.  Morton,  which  signify 
triply  dangerous.     You  see  how  important  a  person  you  are. 
— But  what  does  this  fellow  want?" 
A  horseman  rode   up   as    he    spoke,    and  gave   a   letter. 
Claverhouse  glanced  it  over,  laughed  scornfully,  bade  him 
tell  his  master  to  send  his  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  for  there 
was  no  answer;    and,   as  the  man  turned  back,   said  con- 
temptuously to  Morton — "  Here  is  an  ally  of  yours  deserted 
from  you,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  ally  of  your  good  friend 
■■Burley — Hear  how  he  sets  forth — '■Dear  Sir'  (I  wonder  when 
5  such  intimates),  '  may  it  please  your  Excellency  to 
(ccept  my  humble  congratulations  on  the  victory'— hum — 
-'  blessed  his  Majesty's  army.     I  pray  you  to  understand 
have  my  people  under   arms    to    take   and    intercept  all 
gitives,  and  have  already  several  prisoners,'  and  so  forth. 
Subscribed  Basil  Olifant — You  know  the  fellow  by  name,  I 
(uppose  ?  " 
"  A  relative  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,"  replied  Morton, 
s  he  not  ?  " 

"Ay,"  replied  Grahame,  "and  heir-male  of  her  father's 
femily,  though  a  distant  one,  and  moreover  a  suitor  to  the 
felir  Edith,  though  discarded  a^  an  unworthy  one ;  but,  above 
all,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  estate  of  Tillietudlem,  and  al! 
thereunto  belonging." 

"  He  takes  an  ill  mode  of  recommending  himself,"  said 
Norton,  suppressing  his  feelings,  "  to  the  family  at  Tillie- 
hldlem,  by  corresponding  with  our  unhappy  party." 

"  O,  this  precious  Basil  will  turn  cat  in  pan  with  any  man  ! " 

ieplied  Claverhouse.     "  He  was  displeased  with  the  govern- 

fment,  because  they  would  not  overturn  in  his  favour  a  settle- 

t  o!  the  late  Earl  of  Torwood,  by  which  his  lordship  gave 

^.own  dai^htei-,  he  was  displeased  witJi 
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I^dy  Margaret,  because  she  avowed  no  desire  for  his  alliance, 
and  with  the  pretty  Edith,  because  she  did  not  like  his  tall 
ungainly  person.  So  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
Burley,  and  raised  his  followers  with  the  purpose  of  helping 
him,  providing  always  he  needed  no  help,  that  is,  if  you  had 
beat  us  yesterday.  And  now  the  rascal  pretends  he  was  all 
the  while  proposing  the  King's  service,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  council  will  receive  his  pretext  for  current  coin,  for  he 
knows  how  to  make  friends  among  them — and  a  dozen  scores 
of  poor  vagabond  fanatics  will  be  shot,  or  hanged,  while  this 
cunning  scoundrel  lies  hid  under  the  double  cloak  of  loyalty, 
well-lined  with  the  fox-fur  of  hypocrisy." 

With  conversation  on  this  and  other  matters  they  beguiled 
the  way,  Claverhouse  all  the  while  speaking  with  great  frank- 
ness to  Morton,  and  treating  him  rather  as  a  friend  and 
companion  than  as  a  prisoner ;  so  that,  however  uncertain  of 
his  fate,  the  hours  he  passed  in  the  company  of  this  remark- 
able man  were  so  much  lightened  by  the  varied  play  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that  since  the  period  of  his  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war,  which 
relieved  him  at  once  from  the  cares  of  his  doubtful  and 
dangerous  station  among  the  insurgents,  and  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  suspicious  resentment,  his  hours  flowed  on 
less  anxiously  than  at  any  time  since  his  ha\'ing  commenced 
actor  in  public  life.  He  was  now,  with  respect  to  his  fortune, 
like  a  rider  who  has  flung  his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and, 
while  he  abandoned  himself  to  circumstances,  was  at  least 
relieved  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  direct  them.  In  .this 
mood  he  journeyed  on,  the  number  of  his  companions  being 
continually  augmented  by  detached  parties  of  horse  who  came 
in  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  bringing  with  them,  for 
the  most  part,  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  fallen  into 
their  power.     At  length  they  approached  Edinburgh. 

"  Our  council,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  bein^  resolved^  I  ^vij^ 


I 
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pose,  to  testify  b>'  their  present  e.tultation  the  extent  of  their 
former  terror,  have  decreed  a  kind  of  triuQiplial  entt7  to  us 
victors  and  our  captives ;  but  as  I  do  not  quite  approve  the 
taste  of  it,  I  am  willing  to  avoid  my  own  part  in  the  show, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  you  from  yours." 

So  saying,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  forces  to  Allan 
(now  a  Lieutenant-colonel),  and,  tuiming  his  horse  into  a  by- 
lane,  rode  into  the  city  privately,  accompanied  by  Morton  and 
two  or  three  servants.  When  Claverhouse  arrived  at  the 
quarters  which  he  usually  occupied  in  the  Canongate,  he 
.^signed  to  his  prisoner  a  smali  apartment,  with  aji  intdma' 
lion,  that  his  parole  confined  him  ta  it  for  the  present. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  solitary  musii]^ 
«n  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  late  life,  the  attention  of 
Morton  was  summoned  to  the  window  by  a  great  noise  in  ibe 
street  beneath.  Trumpets,  drums,  and  keltle-drutns,  con- 
tended in  noise  with  the  shouts  of  a  numerous  rabble,  and 
apprised  him  that  the  royal  cavalry  were  passing  in  the 
triumphal  attitude  which  Claverhouse  had  mentioned.  The 
magistnUes  of  the  city,  attended  by  their  guard  of  balberda, 
had  met  the  victors  with  their  welcome  at  the  gate  of  the  cjtji, 
and  now  preceded  them  as  a  part  of  the  procession.  The 
aext  object  was  two  heads  borne  upon  pikes  ;  aiid  before  each 
bloody  head  were  carried  the  hands  of  the  dismembered 
.sufferers,  which  were,  by  the  brutal  mockery  of  those  who 
■tore  them,  often  approached  towards  each  other  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  esihottation  or  prayer.  These  bloody  trophies 
belonged  to  two  preachers  who  had  fallen  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 
After  them  came  a  cart  led  by  the  executioner's  assistant,  in 
which  were  placed  Macbriar,  and  other  two  prisoners,  who. 
seemed  of  the  same  profession.  They  were  bareheaded,  and 
itrongly  bound,  yet  looked  around  them  with  an  air  rather  of 
rumph  than  dismay,  and  appeared  in  no  respect  moved 
iy  the  &.te  of  [heir  companions,,  of  which  the  bU 
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evidences  were  carried  before  them,  or  by  dread  of  their  own 
approaching  execution,  which  these  preliminaries  so  plainly 
indicated. 

Behind  these  prisoners,  thus  held  up  to  public  infamy  and 
derision,  came  a  body  of  horse,  brandishing  their  broadswords, 
and  filling  the  wide  street  with  acclamations,  which  were 
answered  by  the  tumultuous  outcries  and  shouts  of  the  rabble, 
who,  in  every  considerable  town,  are  too  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  huzza  for  anything  whatever  which  calls  them 
together.  In  the  rear  of  these  troopers  came  the  main  body 
of  the  prisoners,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  some  of  their 
leaders,  who  were  treated  with  every  circumstance  of  inventive 
mockery  and  insult.  Several  were  placed  on  horseback  with 
their  faces  to  the  animal's  tail ;  others  were  chained  to  long 
bars  of  iron,  which  they  were  obliged  to  support  in  their 
hands,  like  the  galley-slaves  in  Spain  when  travelling  to  the 
port  where  they  are  to  be  put  on  shipboard.  The  heads  of 
others  who  had  fallen  were  borne  in  triumph  before  the 
survivors,  some  on  pikes  and  halberds,  some  in  sacks,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  slaughtered  persons  labelled  on  the  outside. 
Such  were  the  objects  who  headed  the  ghastly  procession, 
who  seemed  as  effectually  doomed  to  death  as  if  they  wore 
the  sanbenifos  of  the  condemned  heretics  in  an  auto-da-fe."^ 

Behind  them  came  on  the  nameless  crowd  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds,  some  retaining  under  their  misfortunes  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered 
captivity,  and  were  about  to  give  a  still  more  bloody  testi- 
mony ;  others  seemed  pale,  dispirited,  dejected,  questioning  in 
their  own  minds  their  prudence  in  espousing  a  cause  which 

*  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner 
in  the  skirmish  of  Air's- Moss,  in  which  the  celebrated  Cameron  fell,  was, 
on  entering  Edinburgh,  "by  order  of  the  Council,  received  by  the 
Magistrates  at  the  Watergate,  and  set  on  a  horse's  bare  back  with  his 
face  to  the  tail,  and  the  other  three  laid  on  a  goad  of  iron,  and  carried  up 
the  street,  Mr.  Cameron's  head  being  oiv  a  WW^ex^  >Q^lcix^  \J^^'TCvr 
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Providence  seemed  to  have  disowned,  and  looking  about  for 
some  avenue  through  which  they  might  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  rashness.     Others  there  were  who  seemed 
incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  of  enter- 
taining  either  hope,  confidence,  or  fear,  but  who,   foaming 
^L   with  thirst  and  fatigue,  stumbled  along  Uke  over-driven  oxen, 
^1  lost  to  everything  but  their  present  sense  of  wretchedness,  and 
^H  without  having  any  distinct  idea  whether  they  were  led  to  the 
^B  ifiliiimbles  or  to  the  pasture.     These  unfortunate  men  were 
^H  guarded  on  each  hand  by  troopers,  and  behind  them  came  the 
^B  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  whose  military  music  resounded 
^B  back  from  the  high  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and 
^B  mingled  with  their  own  songs  of  jubilee  and  triumph,  and  the 
^K  wild  shouts  of  the  rabble. 

^H  Morton  felt  himself  heart-sick  while  he  gazed  on  the  dismal 
^m  qjectacle,  and  recognised  in  the  bloody  heads,  and  still  more 
^P  -miserable  and  agonized  features  of  the  living  sufferers,  faces 
™  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  during  the  brief  insurrection. 
He  sunk  down  in  a  chair  in  a  bewildered  and  stupified  state, 
from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Cuddie, 

"  Lord   forgie   us,    sir ! "  said  the   poor   fellow,    his   teeth 

t  chattering  like  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  his  hair  erect  like  boar's 
bristles,  and  his  face  as  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse — "Lord 
ibtgie  us,  sir  !  we  maun  instantly  gang  before  the  Council  !— 

0  Lord,  what  made  them  send  for  a  puir  bodie  like  me,  sae 
mony  braw  lords  and  gentles  ! — and  there's  my  mither  come 
on  the  lang  tramp  frae  Glasgow  to  see  to  gar  me  testify,  as 
she  ca's  it,  that  is  to  say,  confess  and  be  hanged  ;  but  deil  tak 
me  if  they  mak  sic  a  guse  o'  Cuddie,  if  I  can  do  better.  But 
here's  Claverhouse  himsell — the  Lord  preserve  and  forgie  us, 

1  say  anes  mair  I  " 

"  You  must  immediately  attend  the  Council,  Mr,  Morton," 
said  Claverhouse,  who  entered  while  Cuddle  spoke,  "andyoi 
^BTvant  must  go  with  you.     You  need  be  undei  no  a 
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hension  for  the  consequences  to  yourself  personally.  But  I 
warn  you  that  you  will  see  something  that  will  give  you  much 
pain,  and  from  which  I  would  willingly  have  saved  you,  if  I 
had  possessed  the  power.  My  carriage  waits  us  —  shall 
we  go  ?  " 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  Morton  did  not  venture 
to  dispute  this  invitation,  however  unpleasant.  He  rose  and 
accompanied  Claverhouse. 

"  I  must  apprise  you,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  led  the  way 
downstairs,  "that  you  will  get  off  cheap;  and  so  will  your 
servant,  provided  he  can  keep  his  tongue  quiet." 

Cuddie  caught  these  last  words  to  his  exceeding  joy. 

"  Deil  a  fear  o'  me,"  said  he,  "  an  my  mither  disna  pit  her 
finger  in  the  pie." 

At  that  moment  his  shoulder  was  seized  by  old  Mause, 
who  had  contrived  to  thrust  herself  forward  into  the  lobby  of 
the  apartment. 

"  O,  hinny,  hinny  ! "  said  she  to  Cuddie,  hanging  upon  his 
neck,  "  glad  and  proud,  and  sorry  and  humbled  am  I,  a'  in 
ane  and  the  same  instant,  to  see  my  bairn  ganging  to  testify 
for  the  truth  gloriously  with  his  mouth  in  council,  as  he  did 
with  his  weapon  in  the  field  !  " 

"Whisht,  whisht,  mither!"  cried  Cuddie  impatiently. 
"  Odd,  ye  daft  wife,  is  this  a  time  to  speak  o*  thae  things  ?  I 
tell  ye  Til  testify  naething  either  ae  gate  or  another.  I  hae 
spoken  to  Mr.  Poundtext,  and  I'll  tak  the  declaration,  or 
whatever  they  ca'  it,  and  we're  a*  to  win  free  off  if  we  do  that 
— he's  gotten  life  for  himsell  and  a'  his  folk,  and  that's  a 
minister  for  my  siller ;  I  like  nane  o'  your  sermons  that  end  in 
a  psalm  at  the  Grassmarket."  * 

"  O,  Cuddie,  man,  laith  wad  I  be  they  suld  hurt  ye,"  said 
old  Mause,  divided  grievously  between  the  safety  of  her  son's 
soul  and  that  of  his  body ;  "  but  mind,  my  bonny  bairn,  ye 

*  Then  the  place  of  public  execaXioTk., 
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hae  battled  for  the  faith,  and  dinna  let  the  dread  o'  losing 
creature-comforts  withdraw  ye  frae  the  gude  light." 

"  Hout  tout,  mither,"  rephed  Cuddle,  "  I  iiae  fought  e'en 
ower  muckle  already,  and,  to  apeak  plain,  I'm  wearied  o'  the 
trade.  1  hae  swaggered  wi'  a'  thae  arms,  and  muskets,  and 
.  pistols,  buffcoat^  and  bandoliers,  lang  eneugh,  and  I  like  the 
I  'pleugh-paidle  a  bantle  better.  I  ken  naething  suld  gar  a  man 
1  6ght  {that's  to  say,  when  he's  no  angry),  by  and  out-taken  the 
[•■dread  o'  being  hanged  or  killed  if  he  turns  back." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cuddie,"  continued  the  persevering  Mause, 
[  "your  bridal  garment— Oh,  hinny,  ditina  sully  the  marriage 
r  garment ! " 

"  Awa,  awa,  mithei^"  replied  Cuddie ;    "  dinna  ye  see  the 
I  iblks  waiting  for  me  ? — Never  fear  me — I  ken  how  to  turn  this 
r  better  than  ye  do— for  ye're  bleezing  awa  about  marriage, 
ind  the  job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging." 

So  saying,  heextricatedhimsetf  out  of  his  mother's  embraces. 
Bid  requested  the  soldiers  who  took  him  in  charge  to  conduct 
f  him  to  the  place  of  examirmtion  without  delay.     He  had  been 
I  already  preceded  by  Claverhouse  and  Morton, 
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L  The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  in  whom  the  practice  since 

L  the  union  of  the  crowns  vested  great  judicial  powers,  as  well 

r  %s  the  general  superintendence  of  the  executive  department,  was 

L  piet  in  the  ancient  dark  Gothic  room,  adjoining  to  the  House 

of  Parliament  in  Edmburgh,  when  General  Grahame  eatered 

and  took  his  place  amongst  the  members  at  the  council  table. 

"Vou  have  brought  us  a  leash  of  game  to-day,  General," 

^^^  a  aobJeman  of  high  place  amongst  them.     "  Here 
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ccavcn  to  confess — >a  cock  of  the  game  to  stand  at  bay — iaiKi 
what  shall  I  call  the  third,  Goiecai?** 

"Without  furrioer  metaphor,  I  inll  aatreajt  your  Grace  to 
cafl  him  a  person  in  Trhom  i  am  specially  mbeuested,"  repfied 
Claverhouse. 

^^  And  a  whig  into  the  bargain  ?  ^  said  the  nobleman,  loIHng 
out  a  toragne  which  was  at  all  times  too  ibig  for  his  moath,  and 
accommodating  his  coarse  features  to  a  sneer,  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  ^uniliar. 

"Yes,  please  your  Grace,  a  whig;  as  your  Grace  was  in 
1641/'  rqiiied  Oaverhonse,  with  his  ^snai  sqapearance  of 
KDpertmrhabie  crviHty. 

"  He  lias  you  there,  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  one  of 
the  Privy  CouncillocsL 

'"Ay,  ay,"  Tetunoed  the  Dube,  fcoigibmg,  ^'there's  no  speak- 
ing to  him  since  Druraclog — but  come,  "briog  in  the  prisoners 
— aiul  do  you,  Mr.  Cierk,  read  the  record/' 

The  clerk  read  forth  a  bond,  in  whkh  Gsieral  Gcahame  of 
Claverhouse  and  Lord  Evandale  entered  themselves  securities, 
that  Henry  Morton,  yoonger  of  Milrrwood,  should  go  abroad 
and  remain  in  foreign  parts,  -nntil  his  Ma^est/s  pleasure  was 
fiarther  known  in  respect  of  the  said  Henry  Morton's  accession 
to  the  kte  rebeifion,  and  that  under  penalty  of  life  and  limb 
to  the  said  Henry  Marton,  and  of  ten  thousand  marks  to  eadu 
taf  his  secuiities. 

"  Do  you  accept  of  the  King's  mercy  upon  these  terms,  Mr. 
Morton  ?""  said  the  I>nke  of  LaiBderdale,  who  presided  in  the 
Council. 

"*'!  have  no  other  choice,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Then  subscribe  your  name  in  the  record." 

Morton  did  so  without  reply,  consdoas  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  escaped 
mooe  easily.  Macbriaz^  -71^  was  at  the  same  instant  bsought 
to  the  foot  cf  the  council-table,  boxiiui  ^o^axi  ^  <dctabBL^5a:K.>y 
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'tMtkiMiwt  prevented  him  from  standing,  beheld  Morton  m  the 
|ei  'if  wliiil  \vi  accounted  apostasy. 

"  Ho  hath  summed  his  defection  by  owning  the  carnal 
»wnr  of  the  tyrant  1 "  he  exclaJmed,  with  a  deep  groan — "A 
,ll(!»  Blur  1  —a  fallen  star ! " 
"  Hiilil  your  peace,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  keep  your  ain 
Ftuilh  lo  cool  your  ain  porridge — ye'll  find  them  scalding  hot, 
[ininiUo  you. — Call  in  the  other  fellow,  who  has  some 
iiliin  nenxe.  One  sheep  will  leap  the  ditch  when  anodiei 
ftmt," 

I'lUlille  was  introduced  unbound,  but  under  the  guard  of 
(licrs,  and  plaotd  beside  Machriar  at  the  foot  of  the 
IkIiIi'.  'I'hi'  iHMir  fellow  cast  a  piteous  look  around  him,  in 
*hti  h  wiTc  miiitsli'd  awe  for  the  great  men  tn  whose  presence 
tv  dIiiihI,  uitd  citm^mssion  for  his  fellow-sufferers,  with  no  small 
Ihir  111'  tha  pcntonal  consequences  which  impended  over 
idltNutl'.  Ho  made  his  clownish  obeisances  with  a  double 
KiTtltm  nf  reverence,  and  then  awaited  the  opening  of  the 
IWl\il  voone. 

"  Wiiro  you  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg  ? "  was  the  first 
jUciilion  which  was  thundered  in  his  ears. 

t'uddie  meditated  a  denial,  but  had  sense  enough,  upon 
♦flection,  to  discover  that  the  truth  would  be  too  strong  for 
he  replied,  with  true  Caledonian  indirectness  of 
Iponse,  "  I'll  no  say  but  it  may  be  possible  that  I  might  has 
en  there." 

"  Answer  directly,  you  knave — yes,  or  no  ? — You  know  you 
Irere  there." 

for  me   to   contradict  your   Lordship's  Grace's 
id  Cuddie. 

Once  more,  sir,  were  you  there  ? — yes,  or  no  ?  "  said  the 
luke,  impatiently. 

Dear  stir,"  again  replied  Cuddie,   "how  can  ane  mind 
■se!y  where  they  hae  been  a'  the  days  o'  ihcir  life?"      * 
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"  Speak  out,  you  scoundrel,"  said  General  Dalzell,  "  or  I'll 
dash  your  teeth  out  with  my  dudgeoh-haft ! — Do  you  think  we 
can  stand  here  all  day  to  be  turning  and  dodging  with  you,  like 
greyhounds  after  a  hare  ?  "  * 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  Cuddie,  "since  naething  else  will 
please  ye,  write  down  that  I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  there." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  do  you  think  that  the 
rising  upon  that  occasion  was  rebellion  or  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  just  free  to  gie  my  opinion,  stir,"  said  the  cautious 
captive,  "  on  what  might  cost  my  neck ;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be 
very  little  better." 

"  Better  than  what  ?  " 

"  Just  than  rebellion,  as  your  honour  ca's  it,"  replied  Cuddie. 

"Well,  sir,  that's  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  replied  his 
Grace.  "  And  are  you  content  to  accept  of  the  King's  pardon 
for  your  guilt  as  a  rebel,  and  to  keep  the  church,  and  pray  for 
the  King?" 

"  Blithely,  stir,"  answered  the  unscrupulous  Cuddie ;  "  and 
drink  his  health  into  the  bargain,  when  the  ale's  gude." 

"Egad,"  said  the  Duke,  "this  is  a  hearty  cock. — What 
brought  you  into  such  a  scrape,  mine  honest  friend  ?  " 

"  Just  ill  example,  stir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  and  a  daft 
auld  jaud  of  a  mither,  wi'  reverence  to  your  Grace's  honour." 

"  Why,  God-a-mercy,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  take 
care  of  bad  advice  another  time ;  I  think  you  are  not  likely 
to  commit  treason  on  your  own  score. — Make  out  his  free 
pardon,  and  bring  forward  the  rogue  in  the  chair." 

Macbriar  was  then  moved  forward  to  the  post  of  examina- 
tion. 

*  The  General  is  said  to  have  struck  one  of  the  captive  whigs,  when 
under  examination,  with  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  so  that  the  blood  gushed 
out.  The  provocation  for  this  unmanly  violence  was,  that  the  prisoner 
had  called  the  fierce  veteran  **a  Muscovy  beast,  who  used  fo  roast  men." 
Dalzell  had  been  long  in  the  Russian  service,  which  in  those  days  was  no 
school  of  humanity. 
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"  Were  you  al  the  batcle  of  Bothwell  I^idge  ?  "  was,  in  like 
Moneri  demimded  of  bam. 

"  1  waa,"  anawEied  the  prisonerf  in  a  bold  and  resolute 
tone. 

"  Wece  yom  armed  ?  " 

"  I  was  not— 1  went  in  my  calling  as  a  pBeachisr  of  God's 
word,  to  enconrage  tbem  that  direw  the  swoid  in  his  cause." 

"  In  other  words,  tx>  aid  and  abet  the  rebelfi  ? "  said  the 
Date. 

"Thou  hast  spaten  it,"  replied  the  priaoner. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  interrogator,  "  let  us  know  U 
you  saw  John  Balfour  of  Burley  among  the  party  ?— I  prsaiirae 
you  know  him  P  " 

"  I  bless,  God  thaa  I  do  know  hiiu,"  replied  Macbriar  ;■  "he 
is  a.  zealous  and  a  sinceco- ChriaiaBu" 

"And  wiienand  where  did  you  last  see  this  pious,  personage?" 
was  the  query  which  immediately  followed. 

"  I  am  here  to  answer  for  myself,"  said  Macbriaa,  in  the 
same  dauntless  manner,  "and  not,  to  endanger  others." 

"We  shall  kmow,"  said  Dalzelli  "how  t»  make  you  find 
your  tongue." 

"If  you  can  make  him  fancy  himself  in  a  conventicte," 
answered,  Latidejdale,  "  he  will  find  it  without  you.— Com^ 
laddie,  speal  while  the  play  is  good— you're  too  young  to  bear 
tlifi  burden  will  be  latd  on  you  else." 

"  I  defy  yoiij"  retorted  Macbriair,  "  This,  has  nf«  be«n  tbe 
first  of  my  impriHonments  or  of  miy  aufieringp  ;  and,  young,  as 
I  may  be,  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to  die  when 
I  am  called  upon." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  some  things  which  must  go  before  an 
easy  death,  if  you  continue  obstinate,"  said  Lauderdale,  and 
rung  a  smaill  siJrer  bell  which  was  placed  befone  him  on 
rl>e  tnble. 
■A  dark  crimson  curtain,  which  covered  a  sort  of  nicht 
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Gothic  recess  in  t^e  wall,  rose  at  tlike  signal,  and  displayed 
t}%e  public  e:»ecutioner,  a  tafliy  grim,  2nd  ;faiidieons  man,  having 
an  <oaken  table  before  feim,  sm  whidi  laof  tiianmb-screws,  and 
an  irwi  case,  called  the  SoQ»ttish  boot,  ^ased  in  those  tyrannicai 
days  to  liarture  accursed  persons^  Mortem,  iBwbo  was  unprepared 
for  l^is  ghastly  apparition,  started  "when  tte  CEirtffiim  arose, 
tmt  Macbriar's  -nesrves  weue  more  ifirm.  He  gazed  iipon  the 
horrible  appamtus  with  much  composure  ^  and  if  a  touch  of 
nature  caillted  the  blood  frotm  his  cheek  km  a  second,  resolu- 
tion sent  it  back  to  his  brow  with  greater  energy. 

^  Do  you  know  wbo  that  lEssua  is?^  sidd  L^aadscdale:,  in  a 
low,  stem  voice,  atoost  anking  into  a  whi^xet. 

"He  is,  I  suJ^ose,'*  replied  Macbniat,  ^*tbe  infemoros 
execistioner  of  your  bloodthirsty  commands  upon  the  persons 
of  God's  people.  He  and  you  are  equally  beneath  my  regard; 
and,  I  ib^ss  God,  I  no  moire  fear  wihat  Ihe  can  amfiict  than 
what  you  cam  covnmand.  Flesb  aisd  blood  may  shrink  under 
the  sufferings  you  can  doom  me  to,  and  poor  frail  nataxce 
may  shed  tears,  or  send  ibrth  cries  ^  bat  I  tmst  my  soiil  is 
arrchored  firmly  on  the  rock  of  a@es.* 

**  Do  your  duty,"^  said  the  Duke  to  the  executioner. 

The  fellow  advanced,  and  asked,  with  a  harsh  aaad  dis- 
cordant voice,  ufpon  which  of  the  pmoner's  Jimbs  be  should 
first  employ  his  engine. 

"  Let  him  choose  for  himself,"  said  the  Dnke  ^  "  I  sSiould 
like  to  oblige  him  in  anything  tdsait  lis  reasonable." 

"  Since  ycqa  lea"?©  it  to  me,^  said  the  prisoner,  stretching 
forth  his  right  kg,  "take  the  hest — I  wiflingly  bestow  it  in 
the  cause  for  whidi  I  swflet."  "* 

The  executioner,  with  the  help  of  his  jassistamts,  enclosed 
the  leg  and  knee  within  the  ti^ait  iifon  boot,  or  case,  and  then 

*  This  was  the  reply  actually  made  hy  James  MrtdieH  when  subjected 
to  the  torture  of  the  boot,  &>r  an  a^ftemptt  to  ^issassinate  Archbiadiop 
Shaqje. 
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placing  a  wedge  of  the  same  metal  between  the  knee  and  the 
edge  of  the  machine,  took  a  maliet  in  his  hand,  and  stood 
waiting  for  farther  orders.  A  well-dressed  man,  by  profession 
a  sui^eon,  placed  himself  by  the  other  side  of  the  prisoner's 
chair,  bared  the  prisoner's  arm,  and  applied  his  thumb  to  the 
pulse  in  order  to  regulate  the  torture  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  When  these  preparations  were  made,  the 
President  of  the  Council  repeated  with  the  same  stern  voice 

I  the  question,  "  When  and  where  did  you  last  see  John  Balfour 
of  Burley  ?  " 
The  prisoner,  instead  of  replying  to  him,  turned  his  eyes 
to  heaven  as  if  imploring  Divine  strength,  and  muttered  a 
few  words,  of  which  the  last  were  distinctly  audible,  "  Thou 
bast  said  thy  people  shall  be  mlling  in  the  day  of  thy 
power  I " 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  glanced  his  eye  around  the 
council  as  if  to  collect  their  suffrages,  and,  judging  from  their 
mute  signs,  gave  on  his  own  part  a  nod  to  the  executioner, 
whose  mallet  instantly  descended  on  the  wedge,  and,  forcing 
it  between  the  knee  and  the  iron  boot,  occasioned  the  most 
exquisite  pain,  as  was  evident  from  the  flush  which  instantly 
took  place  on  the  brow  and  on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer. 
The  fellow  then  again  raised  his  weapon,  and  stood  prepared 
to  give  a  second  blow. 

»"Will  you  yet  say,"  repeated  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
"  where  and  when  you  last  parted  from  Balfotu-  of  Burley  ?  " 
"You  have  my  answer,"  said  the  suiferer  resolutely,  and 
the  second  blow  fell.  The  third  and  fourth  succeeded ;  but 
at  the  fifth,  when  a  larger  wedge  had  been  introduced,  the 
prisoner  set  up  a  scream  of  agony. 

Morton,  whose  blood  boiled  within  him  at  witnessing  such 

craehy,   could  bear  no  longer,  and,  although  unarmed  and 

himself  in  great  danger,  was  springing  forward,  when  Claver- 

^mise,    who  observed  his  emotion,  witWrieXi  V\to  ^  f 
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laying  one  hand  on  his  arm  and  the  other  on  his  mouth, 
while  he  whispered,  "For  God's  sake,  think  where  you 
are!" 

This  movement,  fortunately  for  him,  was  observed  by  no 
other  of  the  councillors,  whose  attention  was  engaged  with 
the  dreadful  scene  before  them. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  surgeon — "  he  has  fainted,  my  Lords, 
and  human  nature  can  endure  no  more." 

"Release  him,"  said  the  Duke;  and  added,  turning  to 
Dalzell,  "  He  will  make  an  old  proverb  good,  for  he'll  scarce 
ride  to-day,  though  he  has  had  his  boots  on.  I  suppose  we 
must  finish  with  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,  dispatch  his  sentence,  and  have  done  with  him ;  we 
have  plenty  of  drudgery  behind." 

Strong  waters  and  essences  were  busily  employed  to  recall 
the  senses  of  the  unfortunate  captive;  and,  when  his  first 
faint  gasps  intimated  a  return  of  sensation,  the  Duke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  him,  as  a  traitor  taken  in 
the  act  of  open  rebellion,  and  adjudged  him  to  be  carried 
firom  the  bar  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck ;  his  head  and  hands  to  be  stricken  off 
after  death,  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council,*  and  all  and  sundry  his  movable  goods  and  gear 
escheat  and  inbrought  to  his  Majesty's  use. 

"Doomster,"  he  continued,  "repeat  the  sentence  to  the 
prisoner." 

The  office  of  Doomster  was  in  those  days,  and  till  a  much 
later  period,  held  by  the  executioner  in  commendam^  with 

*  The  pleasure  of  the  Council  respecting  the  relics  of  their  victims 
was  often  as  savage  as  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  The  heads  of  the 
preachers  were  frequently  exposed  on  pikes  between  their  two  hands,  the 
palms  displayed  as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  When  the  celebrated 
Richard  Cameron's  head  was  exposed  in  this  manner,  a  spectator  bore 
testimony  to  it  as  that  of  one  who  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and 
died  praying  and  fighting. 
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i  ordinary  functions.*  The  duty  consisted  in  reciting  to 
fhe  Lmhaj^y  crinunal  the  sentence  of  the  Ikw  as  pronounced 
by  the  judge,  which  acquired  an  additional  and  horrid 
emphasis  from  the  recoUectioo,  tfaot  the  hateful  personage  by 
whom  it  was  uttered  was  to  be  the  agent  of  the  crmdties  he 

»  denounced.  Macbriar  had  scarce  understood  the  purport 
trf  the  words  as  firsi  pronounced  by  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council ;  but  he  was  sufSciently  recovered  to  listen  and 
lo  r^ly  to  the  setrtence  when  uttered  by  the  harsh  and  odious 
voice  of  the  ruffian  who  was  to  csecnie  h,  and  at  the  last 
awful  words,  "  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,''  he  answered 

r  boldly — "  My  Lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  only  feroui  I  Io<dccd 
Sw,  or  would  accept  at  your  hands,  namel),  that  yott  have 
Bent  the  crushed  and  maimed  carcass,  which  has  this  day 
iustained  yonr  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end>  It  were  indeed 
Bttle  to  me  whether  I  perish  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  prison- 
house  ;  but  if  death,  foDowrng  close  on  nrhat  1  hare  this  d^ 
Buffered,  had  found  me  in  my  cell  of  darkness  and  bondage, 
many  might  have  (ost  the  sight  how  a  Christian  man  can 
suffer  in  the  good  cause.  For  the  rest,  I  forgive  you,  my 
Lords,  for  what  yoQ  have  appointed  and  I  have  sustained — 
And  why  should  I  not  ? — Ye  send  me  to  a  happy  exchange — 
lo  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  for  thai 
of  frail  dust  and  ashes — >Ve  send  me  from  darkness  into  day 
—from  mortality  to  immortality^ — and,  in  a  word,  from  earth 
[  to  heaven  ! — If  the  thanks,  therefore,  and  pardon  of  a  dying 
I  do  yo«  good,  take  Chiim  at  my  hand,  and  may  yoMi 
xs  happy  as  mine  ! " 
As  lie  spoke  thus,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy  and 
^triumph,  he  was  wilbdrawm  by  those  who  had  brought  him 
F  into  the  apartment,  and  executed  within  half  an  hour,  dying 
[  Mvith  the  liame  eiUhusiasdc  firmness  which  his  whole  life  had 
need 

etc  on  the  subject  of  this  office  in  Tht  Htarl  of  Mid-L 
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The  Council  broke  up,  and  Morton  found  himself  again  in 
the  carriage  with  General  Grahame. 

"  Marvellous  firmness  and  gallantry  ! "  said  Morton,  as  he 
reflected  upon  Macbriar's  conduct ;  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
with  such  self-devotion  and  heroism  should  have  been  mingled 
the  fiercer  features  of  his  sect ! " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  his  resolution  to  condemn 
you  to  death  ? — ^To  that  he  would  have  reconciled  himself  by 
a  single  text ;  for  example',  '  And  Phinehas  arose  and  executed 
judgment,'  or  something  to  the  same  purpose. — But  wot  ye 
where  you  are  now  bound,  Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"  We  are  on  the  road  to  Leith,  I  observe,"  answered  Morton. 
"  Can  I  not  be  permitted  to  see  my  friends  ere  I  leave  my 
native  land  ?  " 

"  Your  uncle,"  replied  Grahame,  "  has  been  spoken  to,  and 
declines  visiting  you.  The  good  gentlemah  is  terrified,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  that  the  crime  of  your  treason  may 
extend  itself  over  his  lands  and  tenements — he  sends  you, 
however,  his  blessing,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Lord 
Evandale  continues  extremely  indisposed.  Major  Bellenden 
is  at  Tillietudlem  putting  matters  in  order.  The  scoundrels 
have  made  great  havoc  there  with  Lady  Margaret's  muni- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  have  desecrated  and  destroyed 
what  the  good  lady  called  the  Throne  of  his  most  Sacred 
Majesty.  Is  there  any  one  else  whom  you  would  wish  to 
see  ?  " 

Morton  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "No — it  would 
avail  nothing. — But  my  preparations, — small  as  they  are,  some 
must  be  necessary." 

"  They  are  all  ready  for  you,"  said  the  General.  "  Lord 
Evandale  has  anticipated  all  you  wish.  Here  is  a  packet  from 
him  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  court  of  the 
Stadtholder  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  I  have  added  one  or 
two.     I  made  my  first  campaigns  uudet  Vv\xs\^  ^.^<i  ^'^Jv.  '^^s^ 
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fire  at  the  battle  of  Seneff.*  There  are  also  bills  of  exchange 
for  your  immediate  wants,  and  more  will  be  sent  when  you 
require  it" 

Morton  heard  all  this  and  received  the  parcel  with  an 
astounded  and  confused  look,  50  sudden  was  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  banishment. 

"  And  my  servant  ?  "  be  said. 

"  He  shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  replaced,  if  it  be  practicable, 
in  the  service  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  ;  I  thitik  he  will 
hardly  neglect  the  parade  of  the  feudal  retainers,  or  go 
a-whigging  a  second  time. — But  here  we  are  upon  the  quay, 
and  the  boat  waits  you." 

Itwasevenas  Claverhouse  said.  A  boat  wailed  for  Captain 
Morton,  with  the  trunks  and  baggage  belonging  to  his  rank. 
Qaverhouse  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  good 
fortune,  and  a  happy  return  to  Scotland  in  quieter  times. 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  "the  gallantry  of  your 
behaviour  to  my  friend  Evandale,  in  circumstances  when 
many  men  would  have  sought  to  rid  him  out  of  their  way." 

Another  friendly  pressure,  and  they  parted.  As  Morton 
descended  the  pier  to  get  into  the  boat,  a  hand  placed  in  his 
a  letter  folded  up  in  very  small  ^ace.  He  looked  round. 
The  person  who  gave  it  seemed  much  muffled  up ;  he  pressed 
his  finger  upon  his  lip,  and  then  disappeared  among  the 
crowd.  The  incident  awakened  Morton's  curiosity ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Rotter- 
dam, and  saw  all  his  companions  of  the  voyage  busy  making 
ttieir  own  arrangements,  he  took  an  oppjortunity  to  open  the 
billet  thus  mysteriously  thrust  upon  him.  It  ran  thus  r~ 
^Thy  courage  on  the  fatal  day  when  Israel  fled  before  his 
hath,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  thy  unhappy  own- 
cf  the  Grastian  interest.     These  are  not  days  for  Cphraim 

this 
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to  strive  with  Israel. — I  know  thy  heart  is  with  the  daughter 
of  the  stranger.  But  turn  from  that  folly ;  for  in  exile,  and  in 
flight,  and  even  in  death  itself,  shall  my  hand  be  heavy  against 
that  bloody  and  malignant  house,  and  Providence  hath  given 
me  the  means  of  meting  unto  them  with  their  own  measure  of 
ruin  and  confiscation.  The  resistance  of  their  stronghold  was 
the  main  cause  of  our  being  scattered  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
I  have  bound  it  upon  my  soul  to  visit  it  upon  them.  Where- 
fore, think  of  her  no  more,  but  join  with  our  brethren  in 
banishment,  ^ose  hearts  are  still '  towards  this  miserable 
land  to  save  and  to  relieve  her.  There  is  an  honest  remnant 
in  Holland  whose  eyes  are  looking  out  for  deliverance.  Join 
thyself  unto  them  Hke  the  true  son  of  the  stout  and  worthy 
Silas  Morton,  and  thou  wilt  have  good  acceptance  among 
them  for  his  sake  and  for  thine  own  working.  Shouldst  thou 
be  found  worthy  again  to  labour  in  the  vineyard,  thou  wilt  at 
all  times  hear  of  my  in-comings  and  out-goii^s,  by  enquiring 
after  Quintin  MackelL  of  Irongray,  at  the  house  of  that  singular 
Christian  woman,  Bessie  Maclure,  near  to  the  place  called  the 
Howff,  where  Niel  Blane  entertaineth  guests.  So  much  from 
him  who  hopes  to  hear  again  from  thee  in  brotherhood,  resist- 
ing unto  blood,  and  striving  against  sin.  Meanwhile^  possess 
thyself  in  patience.  Keep  thy  sword  girded,  and  thy  lamp 
burning,  as  one  that  wakes  in  the  night ;  for  he  who  shall 
judge  the  Mount  of  Esau,  and  shall  make  false  professors  as 
straw,  and  malignants  as  stubble,  will  come  in  the  fourth  watch 
with  garments  dyed  in  blood,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be 
for  spoil,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  for  fire.  I  am  he  that 
hath  written  it,  whose  hand  hath  been  on  the  mighty  in  the 
waste  field.'' 

This  extraordinary  letter  was  subscribed  J.  B.  of  B. ;  but  the 
signature  of  these  initials  was  not  necessary  for  pointing  out  to 
Morton  that  it  could  come  from  no  other  than  Burley.  It 
gave  him  new  occasion  to  admire  tiv^  mdj^^sc&si^^  's^^cs:^  ^^5^ 
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this  man,  who,  with  art  equal  to  his  courage  and  obstinacy, 
was  even  now  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  web  of  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  so  lately  torn  to  pieces.  But  he  felt 
t  of  desire,  in  the  present  moment,  to  sustain  a  corre- 
spondence which  must  be  perilous,  or  to  renew  an  association, 
which,  in  so  many  ways,  had  been  nearly  fatal  to  him.  The 
threats  which  Burley  held  out  against  the  family  of  Bellenden, 
sidered  as  a  mere  expression  of  his  spleen  on  account 
of  their  defence  of  Tillietudlem ;  and  nothing  seemed  less 
iikely  than  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  party  being 
i,  their  fugitive  and  distressed  adversary  could  exercise 
the  least  influence  over  their  fortunes. 

Morton,  however,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  whether  he 
should  not  send  the  Major  or  Lord  Evandale  intimation  of 
Burley's  threats.  Upon  consideration,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  so  without  betraying  his  confidential  correspondence; 
for  to  warn  them  of  his  menaces  would  have  served  little 
purpose,  unless  he  had  given  them  a  clew  to  prevent  them, 
by  apprehending  his  person ;  while,  by  doing  so  he  deemed 
he  should  commit  an  ungenerous  breach  of  trust  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  seemed  almost  imaginary.  Upon  mature  considera- 
tion, therefore,  he  tore  the  letter,  having  first  made  a  memor- 
.andum  of  the  name  and  place  where  the  writer  was  to  be 
beard  of,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  sea 

While  Morton  was  thus  employed  the  vessel  was  unmoored, 
and  the  white  sails  swelled  out  before  a  favourable  north-west 
wind.  The  ship  leaned  her  side  to  the  gale,  and  went  roaring 
through  the  waves,  leaving  a  long  and  rippling  furrow  to  track 
her  course.  The  city  and  port  from  which  he  had  sailed 
became  undistinguishabJe  in  the  distance ;  the  hills  by  which 

ithey  were  surrounded  melted  finally  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
Morton  was  separated  for  several  years  from  the  land  of  his 
nativity.  
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Whom  does  time  gallop  withal  ? 

As  You  Like  It, 

It  is  fortunate  for  tale-tellers  that  they  are  not  tied  down 
like  theatrical  writers  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but 
may  conduct  their  personages  to  Athens  and  Thebes  at  their 
pleasure,  and  bring  them  back  at  their  convenience.  Time, 
to  use  Rosalind's  simile,  has  hitherto  paced  with  the  hero  of 
our  tale ;  for,  betwixt  Morton's  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  popinjay,  and  his  final  departure  for  Holland,  hardly 
two  months  elapsed.  Years,  however,  glided  away  ere  we 
find  it  possible  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  and 
Time  must  be  held  to  have  galloped  over  the  interval. 
Craving,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  my  cast,  I  entreat  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  continuation  of  the  narrative,  as  it 
starts  from  a  new  era,  being  the  year  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  British  Revolution. 

Scotland  had  just  begun  to  repose  from  the  convulsion 
occasioned  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  and,  through  the  prudent 
tolerance  of  King  William,  had  narrowly  escaped  the  horrors 
of  a  protracted  civil  war.  Agriculture  began  to  revive;  and 
men,  whose  minds  had  been  disturbed  by  the  violent 
political  concussions,  and  the  general  change  of  government 
in  church  and  state,  had  begun  to  recover  their  ordinary 
temper,  and  to  give  the  usual  attention  to  their  own  private 
affairs  in  lieu  of  discussing  those  of  the  public.  The  High- 
landers alone  resisted  the  newly-established  order  of  things, 
and  were  in  arms  in  a  considerable  body  under  the  Viscount 
of  Dundee,  whom  our  readers  have  hitherto  known  by  the 
name  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse.  But  the  usual  state  of 
the  Highlands  was  so  unruly,  that  their  being  more  or  less 
disturbed  was  not   supposed   greatly  to   affect   the   general 
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tranquillity  of  the  country,  so  long  as  their  disorders  wen 
confined  within  their  own  frontiers.  In  the  Ixjwlands,  the 
Jacobites,  now  the  undermost  party,  had  ceased  to  expect 
any  immediate  advantage  by  open  resistance,  and  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  to  hold  private  meetings,  and  form  associa- 
tions for  mutual  defence,  whicli  the  government  termed 
treason,  while  /iW  cried  out  persecution. 

The  triumphant  whigs,  while  they  re-established  presbytery 
as  the  national  religion,  ai>d  assigned  to  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Kirk  their  natural  influence,  were  very  far  from  going 
the  lengths  which  the  Cameronians  and  more  extravi^ant 
portion  of  the  non- conformists  under  Charles  and  James 
loudly  demanded.  They  would  listen  to  no  proposal  for  re- 
establishing the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  and  those  who 
had  expected  to  find  in  King  William  a  zealous  Covenanted 
Monarch,  were  grievously  disappointed  when  he  inrimated, 
with  the  phlegm  peculiar  to  his  country,  his  intention  to 
tolerate  all  forms  of  religion  which  were  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  principles  of  indulgence  thus 
■'espoused  and  gloried  in  by  the  government,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  more  violent  party,  who  condemned  them  as 
diametrically  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  for  v/hich  narrow-spirited 
doctrine  they  cited  various  texts,  all,  as  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  detached  from  their  context,  and  most  of  them 
derived  from  the  charges  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  to  extirpate  idolaters  out  of  the 
promised  land.  They  also  murmured  highly  against  the 
influence  assumed  by  secular  persons  in  exercising  the  rights 
of  patronage,  which  they  termed  a  rape  upon  the  chastity  of 
the  Church.  They  censured  and  condemned  as  Erastian 
many  of  the  measures,  by  which  government  aflCT  the 
Revolution  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  Church,  and  they  positively  refused  to 
take  the  oath   of  allegiance    to    King  William  and   Qneen 
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Mary,  until  they  should,  on  their  part,  hare  sworn  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Magna  Charta,  as  they 
termed  it,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  party,  therefore,  remained  grumbling  and  dissatisfied, 
and  mode  repeated  declarations  against  defections  and  causes 
of  wrath,  which,  had  they  been  proisecuitied  as  in  the  two 
former  reigns,  would  hare  led  to  the  same  consequence  of 
open  rebellion.  But  as  the  murmurers  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  meetings  uninterrupted,  and  to  testify  as  much  as  they 
pleased  against  Socinianism,  Erastianism,  and  all  the  com- 
pliances and  defections  of  the  time,  their  zeal,  unfanned  by 
persecution,  died  gradually  away,  their  numbers  became 
diminished,  and  they  sunk  into  the  scattered  remnant  of 
serious,  scrupulous,  and  harmless  enthusiasts,  of  whom  Old 
Mortality,  whose  legends  have  afforded  the  groundwork  of 
my  tale,  may  be  taken  as  no  bad  representative.  But  in 
the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Revolution,  the 
Cameronians  continued  a  sect  strong  in  numbers  and 
vehement  in  their  political  opinions,  whom  government 
wished  to  discourage,  while  they  prudently  temporized  with 
them.  These  men  formed  one  violent  party  in  the  state ;  and 
the  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  interest,  notwithstanding  thdr 
ancient  and  national  animosity,  yet  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  intrigue  among  them,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  dis- 
contents, to  obtain  their  assistance  in  recalling  the  Stewart 
family.  The  Revolutionary  government,  in  the  meanwhile, 
was  supported  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lowland  interest, 
who  were  chiefly  disposed  to  a  moderate  presbytery,  and 
formed  in  a  great  measure  the  party,  who,  in  the  former 
oppressive  reigns,  were  stigmatized  by  the  Cameronians,  for 
having  exercised  that  form  of  worship  under  the  declaration 
of  Indulgence  issued  by  Charles  II.  Such  was  the  state  of 
parties  in  Scotland  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  summer  evenk^  >Jca^  ^  'ss^'^jb^s.. 
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ivull  mounted,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  military 
of  rank,  rode  down  a  winding  descent  which  terminated! 
view  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle  and  the 
Clyde,  which  winds  so  beautifully  between  rocks  and  woods 
to  sweep  around  the  towers  formerly  built  by  Ayi 
Valence.  BothweE  Bridge  was  at  a  little  distance,  and  also 
in  sighL  The  opposite  field,  once  the  scene  of  slaughter  and 
conflict,  now  lay  as  placid  and  quiet  as  the  surface  of  a 
summer  lake.  The  trees  and  bushes,  which  grew  around  in 
romantic  variety  of  shade,  were  hardly  seen  to  stir  under  the 
influence  of  the  evening  breeze.  The  very  murmur  of  the 
river  seemed  to  soften  itself  into  unison  with  the  stillness  of 
the  scene  around. 

The  path,  through  which  the  traveller  descended,  was 
occasionally  shaded  by  detached  trees  of  great  size,  and 
elsewhere  by  the  hedges  and  boughs  of  flourishing  orchards, 
now  laden  with  summer  fruits, 

The  nearest  object  of  consequence  was  a  farmhouse,  or,  it 
might  be,  the  abode  of  a  small  proprietor,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  sunny  bank,  which  was  covered  by  apple  and  pear 
trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  path  which  led  up  to  this  modest 
mansion  was  a  small  cottage,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of 
a  porter's  lodge,  though  obviously  not  designed  for  such  a 
purpo.se.  The  hut  seemed  comfortable,  and  more  neatly 
arranged  than  is  usual  in  Scotland.  It  had  its  little  garden, 
where  some  fruit-trees  and  bushes  were  mingled  with  kitchen 
herbs  :  a  cow  and  six  sheep  fed  in  a  paddock  hard  by  :  the 
cock  strutted  and  crowed,  and  summoned  his  family  around 
him  before  the  door ;  a  heap  of  brushwood  and  turf,  neatly 
made  up,  indicated  that  the  winter  fuel  was  provided;  and 
the  thin  blue  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  straw-bound 
chimney,  and.  winded  slowly  out  from  among  the  green  trees, 
showed  that  the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
^^^dy.      To  complete   the   little   scene  of  rural  peace  Mid 
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comfort,  a  girl  of  about  five  years  old  was  fetching  water  in 
a  pitcher  from  a  beautiful  fountain  of  the  purest  transparency, 
which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  decayed  old  oak-tree, 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  cottage. 

The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  called  to  the  little 
nymph,  desiring  to  know  the  way  to  Fairy -knowe.  The 
child  set  down  her  water-pitcher,  hardly  understanding  what 
was  said  to  her,  put  her  fair  flaxen  hair  apart  on  her'  brows, 
and  opened  her  round  blue  eyes  with  the  wondering,  "  What's 
your  wull  ?  "  which  is  usually  a  peasant's  first  answer,  if  it  can 
be  called  one,  to  all  questions  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  way  to  Fairy-knowe." 

« Mammie,  mammie,"  exclaimed  the  little  rustic,  running 
towards  the  door  of  the  hut,  "come  out  and  speak  to  the 
gentleman." 

Her  mother  appeared, — 2.  handsome  young  country-woman, 
to  whose  features,  originally  sly  and  espiegle  in  expression, 
matrimony  had  given  that  decent  matronly  air  which  peculiarly 
marks  the  peasant's  wife  of  Scotland.  She  had  an  infant  in 
one  arm,  and  with  the  other  she  smoothed  down  her  apron, 
to  which  hung  a  chubby  child  of  two  years  old.  The  elder 
girl,  whom  the  traveller  had  first  seen,  fell  back  behind  her 
mother  as  soon  as  she  appeared,  and  kept  that  station, 
occasionally  peeping  out  to  look  at  the  stranger. 

"  What  was  your  pleasure,  sir  ?  "  said  the  woman,  with  an 
air  of  respectful  breeding,  not  quite  common  in  her  rank  of 
life,  but  without  anything  resembling  forwardness. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  with  great  earnestness  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  "I  am  seeking  a  place  called 
Fairy-knowe,  and  a  man  called  Cuthbert  Headrigg.  You  can 
probably  direct  me  to  him  ?  " 

"It's  my  gudeman,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a 
smile  of  welcome ;  "  will  you  alight,  sir,  and  come  into  our 
puir  dwelling? — Cuddie,  Cuddie" — (a  NNVv\\fe-\\^"aA'eA  xo?^^  ^^ 
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four  years  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut)— "Sin  awa,  my 
bonny  man,  and  tell  your  father  a  gentleman  wants  him. — 
Or,  stay — Jenny,  ye'll  hae  mair  sense — rin  ye  awa  and  tell 
him ;  he's  down  at  the  Four-acres  Park. — Winna  ye  light 
down  and  bide  a  blink,  sir? — Or  would  ye  take  a  mouthfu' 
o'  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  drink  o'  ale,  till  our  gudeman 
comes  ?  It's  gude  ale,  though  I  shouldna  say  sae  ihat  brews 
it ;  but  ploughman^lads  work  hard,  and  maun  hae  something 
to  keep  their  hearts  abune  by  ordinar,  sae  I  aye  pit  a  gude 
gowpin  o'  maut  to  the  browst." 

As  the  stranger  declined  her  courteous  offers,  Cuddie,  the 
reader's  old  acquaintance,  made  his  appearance  in  person. 
His  conntraiance  still  presented  the  same  miicCure  of  apparent 
dulness  wjth  occasional  sparkles,  which  indicated  the  craft  so 
often  found  in  the  clouted  shoe  He  looked  on  the  rider 
as  on  one  whom  he  never  had  before  seen ;  and,  like  his 
dai^hter  and  mfe,  opened  the  conversation  with  the  regular 
query,  "  W  hat's  your  wuU  wi  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  curiosil)  to  ask  some  questions  about  this 
country,"  said  the  traveller,  "and  I  was  directed  to  you  as 
an  intelligent  man  who  can  answer  them." 

"  Nae  doubt,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
— "But  I  would  ftrst  like  to  ken  what  sort  of  questions  they 
are.  I  hae  had  sae  mony  questions  speered  at  me  in  my 
day,  and  in  sic  queer  ways,  that  if  ye  kend  a',  ye  wadna 
wonder  at  my  jalousing  a'  thing  about  them.  M.y  mother 
g^r'd  me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk  was  a  great  vex; 
then  1  behoved  to  learn  about  my  godfathers  and  godmothers 
to  please  the  auld  leddy  ;  and  whiles  I  jumbled  them  thegether 
and  pleased  nane  o'  them ;  and  when  I  cam  to  man's  yestate, 
cam  another  kind  o'  questioning  in  fashion,  that  I  liked  waur 
than  Effectual  Calling  ;  and  the  '  did  promise  and  vow '  of  the 
tane  were  yokit  to  the  end  o'  the  tother.  Sae  ye  see,  sir,  I 
»f^Jtke  10  hear  questions  asked  bufoie  I  answer  them." 
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**  You  have,  nothing  to  apprehend  from  mine,  my  good 
friend;  they  only  relate  to  the  state  of  the  country;" 

"  Country  ?"  replied  Cuddie;  "^ou,  the  country's  wed 
eneugh,  an  it  werena  that  dour  deevil,  Claver'se  (they  ca*  him 
Dundee  now),,  thatfs  stirring  about  yet  in  t^e  Highlands,  they 
say,  wi'  a'  the  Donalds,  and  Duncans,  and  Dugalds,  that  ever 
wore  bottomless  breeks,.  driving  about  w?  him,  to  set  things 
asteer  again,,  now  we  hae  gotten  them  a'  reasonably  weel 
settled.  But  Mackay  will  pit  him  down,  there's  little  doubt 
o*  that;  he'll  gie  hdm  hds  fairing,  Fll  be  caution  for  itt" 

"What  makes  you  so  positive  of  that,  my  friend?"  asked 
the  horseman. 

"I  heard'  it  wi'  my  ain  lugs,**  answered  Cuddie,  "foretauld 
to  him  by  a  man  that  had.  been  three  hours  stane  dead;  and 
came  back  to  this  earth  again  just  to  tell  him  his  mind.  It 
was  at  a  place  they  ca'  Drumshinmel." 

"Indeed?""  said  the  stranger;  **I  can  hardly  believe  you, 
my  friend." 

"Ye  might  ask  my  mither,  then,  if  she  were  in  life,"  said 
Cuddie ;  "  it  was  her  explained  it  a'  to  me,  for  I  thought  the 
man  had  only  been*  wounded.  At  ony  rate,  he  spake  of  the 
casting  out  of  the  Stewarts  by  their  very  names,  and  the 
vengeance  that  was  brewing  fdr  Claver*$ei  and  his  dragoons. 
They  ca'd  the  man  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath ;  his  brain  was  a 
wee  ajee,  but  he  was  a  braw  preacher  for  a'  that." 

"You  seem,"  said  the  stranger,  "to  live  in  a  rich  and 
peaceful,  country." 

"It's  no  to  compleen  o',.sir,  an  we  get  the  crap  weel  in," 
quoth  Cuddie;  "but  if  ye  had  seen  the  blude  rinnin'  as  fast 
on  the  tap  o'  that  brigg  yonder  as  ever  the  water  ran  below  it^ 
ye  wadna  hae  thought  it  sae  bonnie  a  spectacle." 

"  You  mean  the  battle  some  years  since  T- — I  was  waiting 
upon  Monmouth  that  morning,  my  good  friend,  and  did  see 
some  part  of  the  action,"  said  the  sttaxv%'«. 
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"Then  ye  saw  a  bonny  stour,"  said  Cuddie,  "that  sail 
serve  me  for  fighting  a'  the  days  o'  my  life. — I  judged  ye 
wad  be  a  trooper,  by  your  red  scarlet  lace -coat  and  your 
looped  hat." 

"  And  which  side  were  you  upon,  my  friend  ? "  continued 
the  inquisitive  stranger. 

"  Aha,  lad  ?  "  retorted  Cuddie,  with  a  knowing  look,  or  what 
he  designed  for  such — "  there's  nae  use  in  telling  that,  unless 
I  kend  wha  was  asking  me." 

"  I  commend  your  prudence,  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  I  know 
you  acted  on  that  occasion  as  servant  to  Henry  Morton." 

"  Ay ! "  said  Cuddie,  in  surprise,  "  how  came  ye  by  that 
secret  ? — No  that  I  need  care  a  bodle  about  it,  for  the  sun's 
on  our  side  o'  the  hedge  now.  I  wish  my  master  were  Hving 
to  get  a  blink  o't." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  "  said  the  rider. 

"  He  was  lost  in  the  vessel  gaun  to  that  weary  Holland — 
clean  lost,  and  a'body  perished,  and  my  poor  master  amang 
them.  Neither  man  nor  mouse  was  ever  heard  o'  mair." 
Then  Cuddie  uttered  a  groan. 

"You  had  some  regard  for  him,  then?"  continued  the 
stranger. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ? — His  face  was  made  of  a  fiddle, 
as  they  say,  for  a'body  that  looked  on  him  liked  him.  And 
a  braw  soldier  he  was.  O,  an  ye  had  but  seen  him  down  at 
the  brigg  there,  fleeing  about  like  a  fleeing  dragon  to  gar  folk 
fight  that  had  unco  little  will  till't !  There  was  he  and  that 
sour  whigamore  they  ca'd  Burley — if  twa  men  could  hae  won 
a  field,  we  wadna  hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day." 

"  You  mention  Burley — Do  you  know  if  he  yet  lives  ?  " 

"I  kenna  muckle  about  him.     Folk  say  he  was  abroad, 

and  our  sufferers  wad  hold  no  communion  wi*  him,  because 

o'  his  having  murdered  the  archbishop.     Sae  he  cam  hame 

ten  times  dourer  than  ever,  and  broke  afF  wi'  mony  o'  the 
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presbjrterians ;  and,  at  this  last  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  could  get  nae  countenance  nor  command  for  fear 
of  his  deevilish  temper,  and  he  hasna  been  heard  of  since ; 
only  some  folk  say,  that  pride  and  anger  hae  driven  him 
clean  wud." 

"And — and,"  said  the  traveller,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
— "  do  you  know  anything  of  Lord  Evandale  ?  " 

"  Div  I  ken  onything  o'  Lord  Evandale  ? — Div  I  no  ?  Is 
not  my  young  leddy  up  by  yonder  at  the  house,  that's  as  gude 
as  married  to  him  ?  " 

"  And  are  they  not  married,  then  ?  "  said  the  rider,  hastily. 

"  No ;  only  what  they  ca'  betrothed — ^me  and  my  wife  were 
witnesses — it's  no  mony  months  bypast— it  was  a  lang  court- 
ship— few  folk  kend  the  reason  by  Jenny  and  mysell.  But 
will  ye  no  light  down?  I  downa  bide  to  see  ye  sitting  up 
there,  and  the  clouds  are  casting  up  thick  in  the  west 
ower  Glasgow-ward,  and  maist  skeily  folk  think  that  bodes 


rain." 


In  fact,  a  deep  black  cloud  had  already  surmounted  the 
setting  sun ;  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the  murmurs  of 
distant  thunder  were  heard. 

"The  deil's  in  this  man,"  said  Cuddie  to  himself;  "I  wish 
he  would  either  light  aiF  or  ride  on,  that  he  may  quarter 
himsell  in  Hamilton  or  the  shower  begin." 

But  the  rider  sate  motionless  on  his  horse  for  two  or  three 
moments  after  his  last  question,  like  one  exhausted  by  some 
uncommon  effort.  At  length,  recovering  himself,  as  if  with 
a  sudden  and  painful  effort,  he  asked  Cuddie,  "if  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden  still  lived." 

"  She  does,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  but  in  a  very  sma'  way.  They 
hae  been  a  sad  changed  family  since  thae  rough  times  began ; 
they  hae  suffered  eneugh  first  and  last — ^and  to  lose  the  auld 
Tower  and  a'  the  bonny  barony  and  the  holms  that  I  hae 
pleughed  sae  often,  and  the  Mains,  and  to.^  ka.\fervj'»x^^'<>&as."^- 
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suld  hae  gotten  back  again^  and  a!  far  naething,  :as  a  body 
may  isay,  but  just  the  want  o'  some  bits  of  sheephskin  -that 
were  lost  in  the  confiision  of  the  taking  of  Tillietudlem." 

"I  have  heard  something  of  tlus,"  'said  die  stranger, 
deepening  his  voice,  and  averting  his  head.  "  I  liave  some 
interest  in  the  jfiainify,  and  n^ouki  willingly  help  them  if  I 
could.  Can  you  ^ve  me  a  bed  in  your  house  to-night, 
my  friend?" 

" It-s  but:a  comer  of  a  place,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "but  we'se 
try,  rather  than  ye  suld  ride  on  in  the  rain  and  thunner ;  for, 
to  :be  free  wi'  ye,  sir,  I  think  ye  .seem  ;no  ithat  ower  weel." 

"I  am  liable  to  a  .dizziness,"  said  the  stranger,  "but  it  will 
soon  wear  off." 

"I  ken  we  can  gie  ye  a  decent  supper,  sir,"  said  Cuddie; 
"and  we'll  see  about  a  bed  as  weel  as  we  can.  We  wad  be 
laith  a  stranger  suld  lack  wiiat  we  have,  though  we  are  jimply 
provided  for  in  beds  rather;  for  Jenny  has  sae  mony  bairns 
(God  bless  them  and  her),  that  troth  I  maun  speak  to  Xord 
Evandale-to  gie  us  a  bit  eik,  or  outshot  o'rsome  sort,  to  the 
onstead." 

"  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,^  said  the  stcanger,  as  he 
entered  the  house. 

"j^d  ye  may  ;iely  on  your  naig  ibeing  weel  sorted,"  said 
Cuddie ;  "  I  ken  weel  what  belangs  to  suppering  a  horse,  and 
this  is  a  VCTy  gude  aue." 

Cuddie  took  die  horse  to  .^e  littlie  csow-house,  and  called 
to  his  wife  to  attend  in  the  meanwhile  ix>  tthe  stranger's 
accommodadDn.  The  afficec  enteced,  and  thcew  himself  on 
a  settle  at  some  distance  from  .die  liiire^  and  jcaiefully  toming 
his  back  to  the  Ihtle  ilattice  wiixdow.  Jenny,  or  l(£rs»  Head- 
rigg,  if  the  reader  pleases,  xequested  hiim  to  iay  aside  the 
cloak,  belt,  and  flapped  hat,  which  ihe  wore  iifKBi  his  ^amey, 
but  he  excused  himself  under  |»etence  of  Ssding  icoki ;  and, 
to  divert  the  time  till  Cuddie!s  return,  he  entered  into  some 
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chat  with  the  children,  carefully  avoiding,  during  the  interval, 
the  inquisitive:  gjlances  of  his.  landlady. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIH. 

What  tragic  tears  bedltn  the  eye  ! 
What  ^eat^  vpe  suffer  ere-  we  4ie  (' 
Our  bfokea  firiendi^hipS'  wft-deploare} 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 

Logan. 

CuDDiE  soon  retuFBed,  assuinBg  the  stranger,,  with  a  cheerful 
voic^  "  that  the  horse  was.  properiy  suj^pered.  up,  and  that 
the  gudewiie  shcmki  make  a  bed  up  for  him  at  the  hous^ 
mail  purpose-like  and  conoibrtaUe  than  the  like  o'  them  could 
giet  him." 

"  Are  the  family  at  the  house?:"  said  the  stranger,  with  an 
interrupted  and  broken  vcdce. 

"  No,  stir  J,  they're  awa  wif  2u*  the  servants— they  keep  only 
twa  nowadays^  and  mygudewife  there  has  the  keys  and  the 
charge,  though  she's  na  ji  fee'd.  servant.  She  has  been,  born 
and  bred  in  the  familij^,  and  has  a'  tarust  and  management. 
If  they  were  there,  we  behovedna  to  take  sic  freedom/  with- 
out, their,  order ;  but  when,  they  are  awa,  they  will  be  weel 
pleased  we  serve  a  straisger  gentleman^  Miss  Bellenden  wad 
help  a*  the  haill  warld,;an  her  power  were  as  gude  as  her  will ; 
and  her  grandmother,  Leddy  Margaret,  has  an  unco  respect 
for  the.  gentiyi  and  she's  no  ill  to  ih&  poor  bodies,  neither 
— Ai\d  now>  wife,  what  for  are  ye  no  getting  forrit  wi'  the 
sowens  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  lad,"  rejoined  Jenny,  "  ye  sail  hae  them  in 
gude  time  j  I  ken  weel  that  ye  like  your  brose  het." 

Cuddie  fidgeted,  and  kughed  with  a  peculiar  eiq)ression  of 
intelligence  at  this  repartee^  which  was  followed  b?^^.^ii2i>s>Rg:^^ 
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of  little  consequence  betwixt  his  wife  and  him,  in  which  the 
stranger  took  no  share.  At  length  he  suddenly  interrupted 
them  by  the  question — "  Can  you  tell  me  when  Lord  Evan- 
dale's  marriage  takes  place  ?  " 

"Very  soon,  we  expect,"  answered  Jenny,  before  it  was 
possible  for  her  husband  to  reply;  "it  wad  hae  been  ower 
afore  now,  but  for  the  death  o'  auld  Major  Bellenden." 

"  The  excellent  old  man  ! "  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  heard  at 
Edinburgh  he  was  no  more — ^Was  he  long  ill  ?  " 

"  He  couldna  be  said  to  haud  up  his  head  after  his  brother's 
wife  and  his  niece  were  turned  out  o*  their  ain  house ;  and 
he  had  himsell  sair  borrowing  siller  to  stand  the  law — but  it 
was  in  the  latter  end  o'  King  James's  days — ^and  Basil  Olifant, 
who  claimed  the  estate,  turned  a  papist  to  please  the  managers, 
and  then  naething  was  to  be  refused  him ;  sae  the  law  gaed 
again  the  leddies  at  last,  after  they  had  fought  a  weary  sort 
o'  years  about  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Major  ne'er  held 
up  his  head  again.  And  then  cam  the  pitting  awa  o'  the 
Stewart  line;  and,  though  he  had  but  little  reason  to  like 
them,  he  couldna  brook  that,  and  it  clean  broke  the  heart 
o'  him,  and  creditors  cam  to  Chamwood  and  cleaned  out  a' 
that  was  there — he  was  never  rich,  the  gude  auld  man,  for 
he  dow'd  na  see  onybody  want." 

"  He  was  indeed,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  an  admirable  man — that  is,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  so. — 
So  the  ladies  were  left  without  fortune,  as  well  as  without  a 
protector  ?  " 

"They  will  neither  want  the  tane  nor  the  tother  while  Lord 
Evandale  lives,"  said  Jenny ;  "  he  has  been  a  true  friend  m 
their  griefs — E'en  to  the  house  they  live  in  is  his  lordship's ; 
and  never  man,  as  my  auld  gudemother  used  to  say,  since 
the  days  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  served  sae  lang  and  sae  sair 
for  a  wife  as  gude  Lord  Evandale  has  dune." 

"And  why, "  said  the  stranger,  with  a  voice  that  quivered 
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with  emotion,  **irhy  was  he  not  sooner  rewarded  by  the  object 
of  his  attachment  ?  ** 

"  There  was  the  lawsuit  to  be  ended,*'  said  Jenny  readify^ 
"  forby  many  other  family  arrangements.** 

"  Na,  but,"  said  Cuddie,  "there  was  another  reason  forby; 
for  the  young  leddy ^* 

"  Whisht,  baud  your  tongue,  and  sup  your  sowens,'*  said  his 
wife;  "I  see  the  gentleman's  far  frae  weel,  and  downa  eat 
our  coarse  supper — I  wad  kill  him  a  chicken  in  an  instan*;** 

"  There  is  no  occasion,"  said  the  stranger ;  •*  I  shall  want 
only  a  glass  of  water,  and  to  be  left  alone. "^ 

"  You'll  gie  yoursell  the  trouble  then  to  follow  me,"  said 
Jenny,  lighting  a  small  lantern,  "  and  111  show  you  the  way.** 

Cuddie  also  proffered  his  assistance;  but  his  wife  reminded 
him,  "  That  the  baims  wouki  be  left  to  fight  thegither,  and 
coup  ane  anither  into  the  fire/'  so  that  he  remained  to  take 
charge  of  the  menage. 

His  wife  led  the  way  i^  a  little  winding  path,  which,  after 
threading  some  thickets  of  sweetbrier  and  honeysuckle,  con- 
ducted to  the  back-door  of  a  small  garden.  Jenny  undid  the 
latch,  arni  they  passed  through  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden, 
with  its  clipped  yew  hedges  and  formal  parterres,  to  a  glass- 
sashed  door,  which  she  opened  with  a  master-key,  and  lighting 
a  candle,  which  she  placed  upon  a  small  work-table,  asked 
pardon  for  leaying  him  there  for  a  few  minutes,  until  she 
prepared  his  apartment.  She  did  not  exceed  five  minutes, 
in  these  preparations;  but,  when  she  returned,  was  startled 
to  find  that  the  stranger  had  sunk  forward  with  his  head 
upon  the  table,  in  what  she  at  first  apprehended  to  be  a 
swoon.  As  she  advar>ced  to  him,  however,  she  could  discover 
by  his  short -drawn  sobs  that  it  was  a  paroxysm  of  mental 
agony.  She  prudently  drew  back  until  he  raised  his  head, 
and  then  showing  herself,  without  seeming  to  have  observed 
his  agitation,  informed  him,  tbat  Vv\^  \)^  ^2S  ^i^'iix^'e^.   'Xn^^ 

10^ 
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stranger  gazed  at  her  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  the  sense  of 
her  words.  She  repeated  them,  and  only  bending  his  head, 
as  an  indication  that  he  understood  her,  he  entered  the 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  It 
was  a  small  bedchamber,  used,  as  she  informed  him,  by  Lord 
Evandale  when  a  guest  at  Fairy-knowe,  connecting,  on  one 
side,  with  a  little  china-cabinet  which  opened  to  the  garden, 
juid  on  the  other,  with  a  saloon,  from  which  it  was  only 
separated  by  a  thin  wainscot  partition.  Having  wished  the 
Stranger  better  health  and  good  rest,  Jenny  descended  as 
speedily  as  she  could  to  her  own  mansion. 

"  0,  Cuddie ! "  she  exclaimed  to  her  helpmate  as  she 
entered,  "  I  doubt  we're  ruined  folk ! " 

"  How  can  that  he  ?  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  ?  "  returned 
the  imperturhed  Cuddie,  who  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
do  not  easily  take  alarm  at  anything. 

"  Wha  d'ye  think  yon  gentleman  is  ?■ — O,  that  ever  ye  suld 
hae  asked  him  to  light  here !  "  exclaimed  Jenny. 

"  Why,  wha  the  muckle  deil  d'ye  say  he  is  ?  There's  nae 
iJaw  against  harbouring  and  intercommunicating  now,"  said 
.Cuddie;  "sae,  whig  or  tory,  what  need  we  care  wha 
be  be?" 

"  Ay,  but  it's  ane  will  ding  Lord  Evandale's  marriage  ajee 
yet,  if  it's  no  the  better  looked  to,"  said  Jenny;  "it's  Miss 
lEdith's  first  joe,  your  ain  auld  maister,  Cuddie." 

"  The    deil,    woman  ! "    exclaimed    Cuddie,    starting    up, 
trow  ye  that   I  am   blind?      I  wad  hae  kend  Mr.  Harry 
Morton  amang  a  bunder." 

"  Ay,  but,  Cuddie  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "  though  ye  are  no 
blind,  ye  are  no  sae  notice-taking  as  I  am." 

Weel,  what  for  needs  ye  cast  that  up  to  me  just  now  ?  or 
what  did  ye  see  about  the  man  that  was  like  our  Maister 

j^y/y  tell  ye,"  said  Jenny ;  "  I  jalou&ed  Vivs  We.e.^ing,^^; 
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face  frae  us,  and  speaking  wi'  a  made-like  voice,  sae  I  e*en 
tried  him  wi*  some  tales  o'  lang  syne,  and  when  I  spake  o' 
the  brose,  ye  ken,  he  didna  just  laugh — he's  ower  grave  for 
that  nowadays, — but  he  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  kend 
he  took  up  what  I  said.  And  a*  his  distress  is  about  Miss 
Edith's  marriage,  and  I  ne'er  saw  a  man  mair  taen  down  wi' 
true  love  in  my  days — I  might  say  man  or  woman — only  I 
mind  how  ill  Miss  Edith  was  when  she  first  gat  word  that 
him  and  you  (ye  muckle  graceless  loon)  were  coming  against 
Tillietudlem  wi'  the  rebels. — But  what's  the  matter  wi'  the 
man  now  ?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  me,  indeed ! "  said  Cuddie,  who 
was  again  hastily  putting  on  some  of  the  garments  he  had 
stripped  himself  of,  "am  I  no  gaun  up  this  instant  to  see 
my  maister  ?  " 

"  Atweel,  Cuddie,  ye  are  gaun  nae  sic  gate,"  said  Jenny, 
coolly  and  resolutely. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  wife ! "  said  Cuddie ;  "  d'ye  think  I  am 
to  be  John  Tamson's  man,  and  maistered  by  women  a'  the 
days  o'  my  life  ?  " 

"  And  whase  man  wad  ye  be  ?  And  wha  wad  ye  hae  to 
maister  ye  but  me,  Cuddie  lad?"  answered  Jenny.  "I'll 
gar  ye  comprehend  in  the  making  of  a  hay-band.  Naebody 
kens  that  this  young  gentleman  is  living  but  oursells,  and 
frae  that  he  keeps  himsell  up  sae  close,  I  am  judging  that 
he's  purposing,  if  he  fand  Miss  Edith  either  married,  or  just 
gaun  to  be  married,  he  wad  just  slide  awa  easy,  and  gie  them 
nae  mair  trouble.  But  if  Miss  Edith  kend  that  he  was  living, 
and  if  she  were  standing  before  the  very  minister  wi'  Lord 
Evandale  when  it  was  tauld  to  her,  I'se  warrant  she  wad  say 
No  when  she  suld  say  Yes." 

"  Weel,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  and  what's  my  business  wi' 
that?  if  Miss  Edith  likes  her  auld  joe  better  than  her  new 
ane,  what  for  suld  she  no  be  fie^  \.o  c\\axv%^  V^et  \Ks??v^^^5i*^ 
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(Other  folk?— Ve  ken,  Jenny,  Halliday  aye  threeps  he 
promise  frae  yourseU." 

"  Hailiday's  a  liar,  and  ye're  naething  but  a  gomeril  Wf- 
hearken  till  him,  Ciiddie.  And  then  for  this  leddy's  choice, 
lack-a-day  !^ — ye  may  be  sure  a'  the  gowd  Mr.  Morion  has  is 
on  the  outside  o'  his  coat,  and  how  can  he  keep  Leddy 
Margaret  and  the  young  leddy  ? " 

"  Isna  there  Milnwood  ?  "  said  Cuddie,  "  Nae  dotibt,  the 
auld  laird  left  his  housekeeper  the  life-rent,  as  he  heard 
nought  o'  his  nephew;  but  it's  but  speaking  the  auld  wife 
fair,  and  they  may  a'  lii'e  brawly  thegither,  Leddy  Margaret 
and  a'." 

"Hout  tout,  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "ye  ken  them  little  to 
tMrk  leddies  o'  their  rank  wad  set  up  house  wi'  auld  Ailie 
"Wilson,  when  they're  maist  ower  proud  to  take  fiivours  frae 
Lord  Evandale  himsell,  Na,  na,  they  maun  follow  the  camp, 
if  she  tak  Morton," 

"That  wad  sort  ill  wi'  the  auld  leddy,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Cnddie ;    "  she   wad   hardly   win   ower   a   lang   day   in    the 


"Then  sic  a  flyting  as  there  wad  be  between  them,  a' 
^bout  whig  and  tory,"  continued  Jenny. 

'      "To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddle,  "the  auld  leddy's  unco  kittle 
■in  thae  points." 

"And  then,  Cuddie,"  continued  his  helpmate,  who  had 
reserved  her  strongest  argument  to  the  last,  "  if  this  marriage 
'  Lord  Evandale  is  broken  off,  what  comes  o'  our  ain  bit 
Iree  house,  and  the  kale-yard,  and  the  cow's  gra.ss  ?— I  trow 
that  baith  us  and  thae  bonny  bairns  will  be  turned  on  the 
wide  warld ! " 

Here  Jenny  began  to  whimper — ^Cuddie  writhed  himself 
this  way  and  that  way,  the  very  picture  of  indecision.  At 
length  he  broke  out,  "  Weel,  woman,  canna  ye  tell  us  what 
rresuM  do,  without  a.'  this  din  about  it  ?  " 
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"Just  do  naething  at  a^"  said  Jenny.  "Never  seem  to 
ken  onything  about  this  gentleman,  and  for  your  life  say  a 
word  that  he  suld  hae  been  here,  or  up  at  the  house ! — An 
I  had  kend,  I  wad  hae  gien  him  my  ain  bed,  and  sleepit  in 
the  byre  or  he  had  gane  up  by :  but  it  canna.  be  helpit  now. 
The  neist  thing's  to  get  him  canruly  awa  the  morn,  and  I 
judge  he'll  be  in  nae  hurry  to  eome  back  again*" 

"  My  puir  maister ! "  said  Cuddie ;  "  and  maun  I  no  speak 
to  him,  then  ?  " 

"  For  your  life,  no,*'  said  Jenny ;  "ye're  no  obliged  to  ken 
him ;  and  I  wadna  hae  tauld  ye,  only  I  feared  ye  wad  ken 
him  in  the  morning." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  sighing  heavily,  "  I'se  awa  to  pleugh 
the  outfield  then;  for,  if  I  am  no  to  speak  to  him,  I  wad 
rather  be  out  o'  the  gate." 

"Very  right,  my  dear  hinny,"  replied  Jenny;  "naebody 
has  better  sense  than  you  when  ye  crack  a  bit  wi'  me  ower 
your  affairs,  but  ye  suld  ne'er  do  onything  aff  hand  out  o' 
your  ain  head." 

"  Ane  wad  think  it's  true,"  quoth  Cuddie ;  "  for  I  hae  aye 
had  some  cariine  or  quean  or  another,  to  gar  me  gang  their 
gate  instead  o'  my  ain.  There  was  first  my  mither,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  undressed  and  tumbled  himself  into  bed — "  then 
there  was  Leddy  Margaret  didna  let  me  ca'  my  soul  my  ain — 
then  my  mither  and  her  quarrelled,  and  pu'ed  me  twa  ways 
at  anes,  as  if  ilk  ane  had  an  end  o'  me,  like.  Punch  and  the 
Deevil  rugging  about  the  Baker  at  the  fair — and  now  I  hae 
gotten  a  wife,"  he  murmured  in  continuation,  as  he  stowed 
the  blankets  around  his  person,  "and  she's  like  to  tak  the 
guiding  o'  me  a'  thegither." 

"  And  amna  I  the  best  guide  ye  erer  had  in  a'  your  life  ?  '^ 
said  Jenny,  as  she  closed  the  conversation  by  assuming  her 
place  beside  her  husband,  and  extinguishing  the  candle. 

Leaving  this  couple  to  their  repose^  we  have  neasl  t^  \c&s 


s^::ws. 
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the  reader,  that,  early  on  the  next  morning,  two  ladies  on 
horseback,  attended  by  their  servants,  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Fairy -knowe,  whom,  to  Jenny's  utter  confusion,  she 
instantly  recognised  as  Miss  Bellenden,  and  Lady  Emily 
Hamilton,  a  sister  of  Lord  Evandale. 

"Had  I  no  better  gang  to  the  house  to  put  things  to 
rights  ? "  said  Jenny,  confounded  with  this  unexpected 
apparition. 

"  We  want  nothing  but  the  pass-key,"  said  Miss  Bellenden ; 
"  Gudyill  will  open  the  windows  of  the  little  parlour." 

"  The  little  parlour's  locked,  and  the  lock's  spoiled," 
answered  Jenny,  who  recollected  the  local  sympathy  between 
that  apartment  and  the  bedchamber  of  her  guest. 

"  In  the  red  parlour,  then,"  said  Miss  Bellenden,  and  rode 
up  to  the  front  of  the  house,  but  by  an  approach  different 
from  that  through  which  Morton  had  been  conducted. 

All  will  be  out,  thought  Jenny,  unless  I  can  get  him 
smuggled  out  of  the  house  the  back  way. 

So  saying,  she  sped  up  the  bank  in  great  tribulation  and 
uncertainty. 

"  I  had  better  hae  said  at  ance  there  was  a  stranger  there," 
was  her  next  natural  reflection.  "But  then  they  wad  hae 
been  for  asking  him  to  breakfast.  O,  safe  us !  what  will  I 
do  ? — And  there's  Gudyill  walking  in  the  garden,  too  ! "  she 
exclaimed  internally  on  approaching  the  wicket — "and  I 
daurna  gang  in  the  back  way  till  he's  aff  the  coast.  O,  sirs ! 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

In  this  state  of  perplexity  she  approached  the  ci-devant 
butler,  with  the  purpose  of  decoying  him  out  of  the  garden. 
But  John  Gudyill's  temper  was  not  improved  by  his  decline 
in  rank  and  increase  in  years.  Like  many  peevish  people, 
too,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  as  to  what 
was  most  likely  to  teaze  those  whom  he  conversed  with ;  and, 
on  tht  present  occasion,  all  Jenny's  efforts  to  remove  him 
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from  the  garden  served  only  to  root  him  in  it  as  fast  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  shrubs.  Unluckily,  also,  he  had 
commenced  florist  during  his  residence  at  Fairy-knowe,  and, 
leaving  all  other  things  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Emily's  servant, 
his  first  care  was  dedicated  to  the  flowers,  which  he  had 
taken  under  his  special  protection,  and  which  he  propped, 
dug,  and  watered,  prosing  all  the  while  upon  their  respective 
merits  to  poor  Jenny,  who  stood  by  him  trembling,  and 
almost  crying,  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  impatience. 

Fate  seemed  determined  to  win  a  match  against  Jenny  this 
unfortunate  morning.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  entered  the 
house  they  observed  that  the  door  of  the  little  parlour,  the 
very  apartment  out  of  which  she  was  desirous  of  excluding 
them  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  room  in  which 
Morton  slept,  was  not  only  unlocked,  but  absolutely  ajar. 
Miss  Bellenden  was  too  much  engaged  with  her  own 
immediate  subjects  of  reflection  to  take  much  notice  of  the 
circumstance,  but  desiring  the  servant  to  open  the  window- 
shutters,  walked  into  the  room  along  with  her  friend. 

"  He  is  not  yet  come,"  she  said.  "  What  can  your  brother 
possibly  mean? — Why  express  so  anxious  a  wish  that  we 
should  meet  him  here?  And  why  not  come  to  Castle - 
Dinnan,  as  he  proposed  ?  I  own,  my  dear  Emily,  that,  even 
engaged  as  we  are  to  each  other,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
your  presence,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  quite  right  in 
indulging  him." 

"  Evandale  was  never  capricious,"  answered  his  sister ;  "  I 
am  sure  he  will  satisfy  us  with  his  reasons,  and  if  he  does 
not,  I  will  help  you  to  scold  him." 

"  What  I  chiefly  fear,"  said  Edith,  "  is  his  having  engaged 
in  some  of  the  plots  of  this  fluctuating  and  unhappy  time.  I 
know  his  heart  is  with  that  dreadful  Claverhouse  and  his 
army,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  joined  them  ere  now  but 
for  my  uncle's  death,  which  gave  him  so  much  addidoxNaL 
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trouble  on  our  account.  How  sii^lar  that  one  so  rational 
and  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  errors  of  the  exiled  family, 
shoidd  be  ready  to  risk  all  fc»r  their  restoration  ! " 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  answered  Lady  Eraily ;  "  it  is  a  point 
of  honour  with  Evandale.  Our  family  ha\^  always  been 
loyal — he  served  long  in  the  Gtiatds — the  Viscount  of  Dundee 
was  his  commander  and  his  friend  for  years — he  is  looked 
on  ivith  an  evil  eye  by  many  of  his  own  relations,  who  set 
down  his  inactivity  to  the  score  of  want  of  spirit.  Vou  must 
be  aware,  my  dear  Edith,  how  often  family  connexions,  and 
early  predilections,  influence  our  actions  more  than  abstract 
arguments.  But  I  trust  E vandal e  will  continue  quiet, 
though,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  believe  you  are  the  only  one  who 
can  keep  him  so." 

"  And  how  is  it  in  my  power  ?  "  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

"  You  can  fnrnish  him  with  the  Scriptural  apology  for  not 
going  forth  with  the  host,— 'be  has  married  a  wife,  and 
therefore  cannot  come.' " 

"I  have  promised,"  said  Edith,  in  a  faint  voice;  "but  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  urged  on  the  score  of  time." 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  I  will  leave  Evandale  (and  here 
he  comes)  to  {rfead  his  own  cause." 

"Stay,  stay,  for  God's  sake  I  "  said  Edith,  endeavourii 
etain  her. 

"Not  I,  not  I,"  said  the  ycfung  lady,  making  her  escape; 
"the  third  person  makt^s  a  silly  figure  on  such   occasions, 
'  When  you  want  me  for  breakfast,  I  will   be  found  in  the 
■ffillow-walk  hy  the  river." 

As  she  tripped  out  of  the  room,  Lord  Evandale  entered— 
"  Good-motTow,  brother,  and  good-by  till  breakfast  lime,"  said 
the  lively  young  lady ;  "  I  trust  you  will  give  Miss  Bellenden 
some  good  reasons  for  disturbing  her  rest  so  early  in  the 
-morning." 
-find  so  saying,  sfte  Jefl  them  together,  without  waitimare^^^ 


and  here 
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"  And  now,  ray  loiti,*  said  Edith,  "  may  I  desire  to  know 
the  meaning  of  your  singular  request  to  meet  you  here  at  so 
eariy  an  hour  ?  " 

She  was  about  to  add,  that  she  hardly  felt  herself  excusable 
in  having  complied  with  it  ^  but,  upon  looking  at  the  pets^Hi 
whom  she  addressed,  ^he  was  strudc  dtnnb  by  the  singular 
and  agitated  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  intetrupted 
herself  to  exdaim— "  For  God"^  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "* 

'^  His  Majesty's  faith^l  subjects  hiave  gained  a  great  and 
most  decisive  victory  near  Blair  of  Athole ;  but,  alas  !  my 
gallant  friend,  Lord  Dundee——" 

"  Has  fallen?"  said  Edith,  anticipating  the  rest  of  his  tidings. 

"True— most  true- — he  has  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
and  not  a  man  remains  erf  talents  and  influence  sufficient  to 
fill  up  his  loss  in  King  James's  service.  This,  Edith,  is  no 
time  for  temporizing  with  our  duty.  I  have  given  directions 
to  raise  my  followers,  and  I  must  take  leave  of  you  this 
evening," 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Edith ;  "your  life 
is  essential  to  your  friends;  do  not  tlirow  it  away  in  an 
adventure  so  rash.  What  can  your  single  arm,  and  the  few 
tenants  or  servants  who  might  follow  you^  do  against  the 
force  of  almost  all  Scotland,  the  Highland  clans  only 
excepted  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Edith,"  said  Lord  Evandale.  "  I  am  not 
so  rash  as  you  may  suppose  me,  nor  are  my  present  motives 
of  such  light  importance  as  to  affect  only  those  personally 
dependent  on  myself.  The  Life-Guards,  with  whom  I  served 
so  long,  although  new -modelled  and  new- officered  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  retain  a  predilection  for  the  cause  of  their 
rightful  master ;  and  "—(and  here  he  whispered  as  if  he  feared 
even  the  walls  of  the  apartment  had  ears)—*"  when  my  foot  is 
known  to  be  in  the  stirmp,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  have  sworn 
to  renounce  the  usurper's  service,  and  ft^ht  uxvckx  t^  ^^^^e>K^ 
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They  delayed  only  tUl  Dundee  should  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands ; — but,  since  he  is  no  more,  which  of  his  successors  dare 
take  that  decisive  step,  unless  encouraged  by  the  troops  declar- 
ing themselves !  Meantime,  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  will  die 
away.  I  must  bring  them  tc  a  decision  while  their  hearts 
are  glowing  with  the  victory  their  old  leader  has  obtained, 
and  burning  to  avenge  his  untimely  death." 

"  And  will  you,  on  the  faith  of  such  men  as  you  know 

k these  soldiers  to  be,"  said  Edith,  "take  a  part  of  such  dread- 
&1  moment  ?  " 
"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Evandale — "  I  must ;  my  honour  and 
loyalty  are  both  pledged  for  it." 

"  And  all  for  the  sake,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "  of  a 
prince,  whose  measures,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  no  one 
could  condemn  more  than  Lord  Evandale  ?  " 

I"  Most  true,"  replied  Lord  Evandale  ;  "  and  as  I  resented, 
■even  during  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  his  innovations  on 
'"diurch  and  state,  like  a  freebom  subject,  I  am  determined  I 
will  assert  his  real  rights,  when  be  is  in  adversity,  like  a  loyal 
!^e.  Let  courtiers  and  sycophants  flatter  power  and  desert 
anisfortune ;  I  will  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other." 
I*  "  And  if  you  are  determined  to  act  what  my  feeble  judg- 
(Inent  must  still  term  rashly,  why  give  yourself  the  pain  of  this 
itantimely  meeting  ? " 
"Were  it  not  enough  to  answer,"  said  Lord  Evandale, 
.'that,  ere  rushing  on  battle,  I  wished  to  bid  adieu  to  my 
ibetrothed  bride  ? — surely  it  is  judging  coldly  of  my  feelings, 
4nd  showing  too  plainly  the  indifference  of  your  own,  to 
question  my  motive  for  a  request  so  natural." 
"  But  why  in  this  place,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Edith^"  and  why 
with  such  peculiar  circumstances  of  mystery  ?  " 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  putting  a  letter  into  her  hand,  "  I 
Auve  yet  another  request,  which  I  dare  hardly  proffer,  even 
wyjcq  pre&ced  by  these  credentials."  ^^^^ 
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In  haste  and  terror  Edith  glanced  over  the  letter,  which 
was  from  her  grandmother. 

"  My  dearest  childe,"  such  was  its  tenor  in  style  and 
spelling,  "I  never  more  deeply  regretted  the  reumatizm, 
which  disqualified  me  from  riding  on  horseback,  than  at  this 
present  writing,  when  I  would  most  have  wished  to  be  where 
this  paper  will  soon  be,  that  is  at  Fairy-knowe,  with  my  poor 
dear  Willie^s  only  child.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God  I  should 
not  be  with  her,  which  I  conclude  to  be  the  case,  as  much 
for  the  pain  I  now  suffer,  as  because  it  hath  now  not  given 
way  either  to  cammomile  poultices  or  to  decoxion  of  wild 
mustard,  wherewith  I  have  often  relieved  others.  Therefore, 
I  must  tell  you,  by  writing  instead  of  word  of  mouth,  that,  as 
my  young  Lord  Evandale  is  called  to  the  present  campaign, 
both  by  his  honour  and  his  duty,  he  hath  earnestly  solicited 
me  that  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  be  knitted  before  his 
departure  to  the  wars  between  you  and  him,  in  implement  of 
the  indenture  formerly  entered  into  for  that  effeck,  whereuntill, 
as  I  see  no  raisonable  objexion,  so  I  trust  that  you,  who 
have  been  always  a  good  and  obedient  childe,  will  not  devize 
any  which  has  less  than  raison.  It  is  trew  that  the  contrax 
of  our  house  have  heretofore  been  celebrated  in  a  manner 
more  befitting  our  Rank,  and  not  in  private,  and  with  few 
witnesses,  as  a  thing  done  in  a  corner.  But  it  has  been 
Heaven's  own  free-will,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kingdom  where 
we  live,  to  take  away  from  us  our  estate,  and  from  the  King 
his  throne.  Yet  I  trust  He  will  yet  restore  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  turn  his  heart  to  the  true  Protestant  Episcopal 
faith,  which  I  have  the  better  right  to  expect  to  see  even  with 
my  old  eyes,  as  I  have  beheld  the  royal  family  when  they 
were  struggling  as  sorely  with  masterful  usurpers  and  rebels  as 
they  are  now ;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 
Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memory,  honoured  our  poor  house 
of  Tillietudlem,  by  taking  his  disjunt  tKeie-vts."  ^\j:l.  ^^.  ^ss^. 
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We  will  not  abuse  the  reader's  patience  by  quoting  more  of 
idy  Margaret's  prolix  epistit;.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  closed 
f  laying  her  commands  on  her  grandchild  to  consent  to  the 
irfemnization  of  her  marriage  without  loss  of  time, 
"I  never  thought  till  this  instant,"  said  Edith,  dropping 
tfie  letter  from  her  hand,  "  that  Lord  Evandale  would  have 
acted  ungenerously." 

"  Ungenerously,   Edith  I  "   replied  her  lover.      "  And  how 

^tein  you  apply  snch  a  term  to  my  desire  to  call  you  mine,  ere 
I  part  from  you  perhaps  for  ever  ?  " 
■    "  Lord  Evandale  ought  to  have  remembered,"  said  Edith, 
"that  when  his  perseverance,  and,  I  must  add,  a  due  sense 
of  his  merit  and  of  the  obligations  we  owed  him,  wrung  from 
me  a  slow  consent  that  I  would  one  day  comply  with  his 
I      wishes,  I  made  it  my  condition,  that  I  should  not  be  pressed 
L  hasty  accomplishment   of  my  promise ;    and  now  he 
fcKvails  himself  of  his  interest  with  my  only  remaining  relative, 
bto  hurry  me  vAth  precipitate  and  even  indelicate  importunity, 
i  more  selfishness  than  generosity,  my  lord,  in  such 
d  urgent  solicitation." 
Lord  Evandale,  evidently  much  hurt,  look  two  or  three 
s  thrcjugh  the  ajiartment  ere  he  replied  to  this  accusation ; 
I  length  he  spoke— "I  should  have  escaped  this  painful 
P^tiarge,  durst  I  at  once  have  mentioned  Co  Miss  Bellenden 
my  principal  reason  for  uipng  this  request.     It  is  one  which 
she  will  probably  despise  on  her  own  account,  but  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  her  for   the  sake  of  Lady  Margaret. 
My  death  in  battle  must  give  my  whole  estate  to  my  heirs  of 
^r>qentail;  my  forfeiture  as  a  tmitor,  hy  the  usurping  government, 
^^Qxay  vest  it  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  some  Dutch  favourite. 
■    In  either  case,  my  venerable  friend  and  betrothed  bride  must 
JEmain  unprotected  and  in  poverty.     Vested  with  the  rights 
^^<f  prons/ons  of  Lady  Evandale,   Edith  will  find,  in  the 
^°^^^^^upporting  her  aged  parent,  some  (^oriso\ai.kin^^^ 
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having  condescended  to  share  the  titles  and  fortunes  of  one 
who  does  not  pretend  to  be  worthy  of  her." 

Edith  was  struck  dumb  by  an  argument  which  she  had  not 
expected,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Lord 
Evandale's  suit  was  urged  with  delicacy  as  well  as  with 
consideration^ 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  such  is  the  waywardness  with  which 
my  heart  reverts  to  former  times,  that  I  cannot "  (she  burst 
into  tears)  *'  suppress  a  degree  of  ominous  reluctance  at  ful- 
filling my  engagement  upon  such  a  brief  summons." 

"We  have  already  fully  considered  this  painful  subject," 
said  Lord  Evandale;  "and  I  hoped,  my  dear  Edith,  your 
own  enquiries,  as  well  as  mine,  had  fully  convinced  you  that 
these  regrets  were  fruitless." 

"  Fruitless  indeed ! "  said  Edith,  with  a  deep  sigh,  which, 
as  if  by  an  unexpected  echo,  was  repeated  from  the  adjoining 
apartment.  Miss  Bellenden  started  at  the  sound,  and  scarcely 
composed  herself  upon  Lord  Evandale's  assurances,  that  she 
had  heard  but  the  echo  of  her  own  respiration. 

"It  sounded  strangely  distinct,"  she  said,  "and  almost 
ominous ;  but  my  feelings  are  so  harassed  that  the  slightest 
trifle  Imitates  them." 

Lord  Evandale  eagerly  attempted  to  soothe  her  alarm,  and 
reconcile  her  to  a  measure,  which,  however  hasty,  appeared 
to  him  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  secure  her  inde- 
pendence. He  urged  his  claim  in  virtue  of  the  contract,  her 
grandmother^s  wish  and  command,  the  propriety  of  insuring 
her  comfort  and  independence,  and  touched  lightly  on  his 
own  long  attachment,  which  he  had  evinced  by  so  many  and 
such  various  services.  These  Edith  felt  the  more  the  less 
they  were  insisted  upon ;  and  at  length,  as  she  had  nothing 
to  oppose  to  his  ardour,  excepting  a  causeless  reluctance, 
which  she  herself  was  ashamed  to  oppose  against  so  much 
generosity,  sYiQ  was  compelled  lo  le^  w^wv  ^^  'wsc^'sss^^^^^sss^ 
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of  having  the  ceremony  performed  upon  such  hasty  notice, 
at  such  a  time  and  place.  But  for  all  this  Lord  Evandaie 
was  prepared,  and  he  explained,  with  joyful  alacrity,  that  the 
former  chaplain  of  his  regiment  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Lodge  with  a  faithful  domestic,  once  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  same  corps ;  that  his  sister  was  also  possessed 
of  the  secret ;  and  that  Headrigg  and  his  wife  might  be  added 
to  the  list  of  witnesses,  if  agreeable  to  Miss  Bellenden.  As 
to  the  place,  he  had  chosen  it  on  very  purpose.  The  marriage 
was  to  remain  a  secret,  since  Lord  Evandaie  was  to  depart 
in  disguise  very  soon  after  it  was  solemnized,  a  circumstance 
which,  had  their  union  been  public,  must  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  government,  as  being  altogether  im- 
accountable,  unless  from  his  being  engaged  in  some  dangerous 
design.  Having  hastily  urged  these  motives  and  explained 
his  arrangements,  he  ran,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  to 
summon  his  sister  to  attend  his  bride,  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  other  persons  whose  presence  was  necessary. 

When  Lady  Emily  arrived,  she  found  her  friend  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  of  which  she  was  at  some  loss  to  comprehend 
the  reason,  being  one  of  those  damsels  who  think  there  is 
nothing  either  wonderful  or  terrible  in  matrimony,  and  joining 
with  most  who  knew  him  in  thinking,  that  it  could  not  be 
rendered  peculiarly  alarming  by  Lord  Evandaie  being  the 
bridegroom.  Influenced  by  these  feelings,  she  exhausted  in 
succession  all  the  usual  arguments  for  courage,  and  all  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  ordinarily  employed 
on  such  occasions.  But  when  Lady  Emily  beheld  her  future 
sister-in-law  deaf  to  all  those  ordinary  topics  of  consolation — 
when  she  beheld  tears  follow  fast  and  without  intermission 
down  cheeks  as  pale  as  marble — when  she  felt  that  the  hand 
which  she  pressed  in  order  to  enforce  her  arguments  turned 
co/d  within  her  grasp,  and  lay,  like  tliat  of  a  corpse,  in- 
^nsiblfi  and   vnresponsh-"   *"    "ler  caresses,  Ve^  feftW^a 
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sympathy  gave  way  to  those  of  hurt  pride  and  pettish  dis- 
pleasure. 

"I  must  own,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  something  at  a  loss 
to  understand  all  this,  Miss  Bellenden.  Months  have  passed 
since  you  agreed  to  marry  my  brother,  and  you  have  postponed 
the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  from  one  period  to  another, 
as  if  you  had  to  avoid  some  dishonourable  or  highly  disagree- 
able connexion.  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Lord  Evandale, 
that  he  will  seek  no  woman's  hand  against  her  inclination; 
and,  though  his  sister,  I  may  boldly  say,  that  he  does  not 
need  to  urge  any  lady  further  than  her  inclinations  carry  her. 
You  will  forgive  me.  Miss  Bellenden;  but  your  present  distress 
augurs  ill  for  my  brother's  future  happiness,  and  I  must  needs 
say,  that  he  does  not  merit  all  these  expressions  of  dislike 
and  dolour,  and  that  they  seem  an  odd  return  for  an 
attachment  which  he  has  manifested  so  long,  and  in  so  many 
ways." 

"  You  are  right.  Lady  Emily,"  said  Edith,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  endeavouring  to  resume  her  natural  manner,  though  still 
betrayed  by  her  faltering  voice  and  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks 
— "You  are  quite  right — Lord  Evandale  merits  such  usage 
from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  her  whom  he  has  honoured 
with  his  regard.  But  if  I  have  given  way,  for  the  last  time, 
to  a  sudden  and  irresistible  burst  of  feeling,  it  is  my  consola- 
tion. Lady  Emily,  that  your  brother  knows  the  cause;  that 
I  have  hid  nothing  from  him,  and  that  he  at  least  is  not 
apprehensive  of  finding  in  Edith  Bellenden  a  wife  undeserving 
of  his  affection.  But  still  you  are  right,  and  I  merit  your 
censure  for  indulging  for  a  moment  fruitless  regret  and  painful 
remembrances.  It  shall  be  so  no  longer ;  my  lot  is  cast  with 
Evandale,  and  with  him  I  am  resolved  jtebear  it.  Nothing 
shall  in  future  occur  to  excite  his  complaints,  or  the  resent- 
ment of  his  relations ;  no  idle  recollections  of  other  days  shall 
intervene  \o  prevent  the  zealous  and  ^feciv^xNSb.^^  ^ibf^J^assilL 
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ef  my  duty ;    no  vain  illusions  recall  the  memory  of  other 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  which 
had  before  been  hidden  by  her  hand,  to  the  latticed  window 
of  ber  apartment,  which  was  partly  iqjen,  uttered  a  dismal 
shriek,  and  tainted.  I^y  Emily  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
same  direction,  but  saw  only  the  shadow  of  a  ixLan,  which 
seemed  to  disappear  from  the  window,  and,  terrified  more  by 

^1)36  state  of  Edith  than  by  the  apparition  she  had  herself 
witnessed,  she  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek  for  assistance.  Her 
brother  soon  arrived  with  the  chaplain  and  Jenny  Dennison, 
but  strong  and  vigorous  remedies  were  necessary  ere  the}' 
could  recall  Miss  Bellenden  to  sense  and  motion.  Even  them 
her  language  was  wild  and  incoherent. 

"Press  me  no  farther,"  she  said  to  Lord  Evandale ;    "it 

cannot  be- — -Heaven  and  earth — -the  living  and  the  dead,  have 

leagued  themselves  against  this  ill-omened  union.     Take  aH 

I  can  give— my  sistedy  regard^my  devoted  friendship.     I  will 

—Jove  you  as  a  sister,  and  serve  you  as  a  bondswoinan,  but 

■jDever  speak  to  me  more  of  marru^." 

V     The  astonishment  of  Lord  Evandaje  may  easily  be  con- 
Hteived. 

^     "  Erafly,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  "  this  is  your  dcang — I  was 
^»ccuised  when  I  tboi^ht  erf"  bringing  you  here — some  of  your 
confounded  folly  has  driven  her  mad  ! " 

"On  my  word,  brother,"  answered  Lady  Emily,  "you're 
sufficient  to  drive  all  the  women  in  Scotland  mad.  Because 
j-our  mistress  seems  much  disposed  to  jilt  you,  you  quarrel 
with  your  sister  who  has  been  arguing  in  your  cause,  and  had 
brought  lier  to  a  quiet  hearing,  when,  aB  of  a  sudden,  a  man 
looked  in  at  a  window,  whom  her  crazed  sensibility  mistook 
either  fix  you  or  some  c»ie  ebe,  and  has  treated  us  gratis 
triih  an  excellent  tragic  scene." 
"ilMe  manp     What  wmdow?"  said  Lend  Eva 
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impatient  displeasure.  "Miss  Bellenden  is  incapable  of  trifling 
with  me ; — and  yet  what  else  could  have " 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! "  said  Jenny,  whose  interest  lay  particularly 
in  shifting  further  enquiry;  "for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord, 
speak  low,  for  my  lady  begins  to  recover." 

Edith  was  no  sooner  somewhat  restored  to  herself  than 
she  begged,  in  a  feeble  voice,  to  be  left  alone  with  Lord 
Evandale.  All  retreated,  Jenny  with  her  usual  air  of  officious 
simplicity,  Lady  Emily  and  the  chaplain  with  that  of  awakened 
curiosity.  No  sooner  had  they  left  the  apartment  than  Edith 
beckoned  Lord  Evandale  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  couch; 
her  next  motion  was  to  take  his  hand,  in  spite  of  his  surprised 
resistance,  to  her  lips ;  her  last  was  to  sink  from  her  seat  and 
to  clasp  his  knees. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord ! "  she  exclaimed — "  Forgive  me ! — 
I  must  deal  most  untruly  by  you,  and  break  a  solemn  engage- 
ment. You  have  my  friendship,  my  highest  regard,  my  most 
sincere  gratitude — ^You  have  more ;  you  have  my  word  and 
my  faith — But,  O,  forgive  me,  for  the  fault  is  not  mine — 
you  have  not  my  love,  and  I  cannot  marry  you  without  a 
sin ! " 

"  You  dream,  my  dearest  Edith ! "  said  Evandale,  perplexed 
in  the  utmost  degree,  —  "you  let  your  imagination  beguile 
you;  this  is  but  some  delusion  of  an  over-sensitive  mind; 
the  person  whom  you  preferred  to  me  has  been  long  in  a 
better  world,  where  your  unavailing  regret  cannot  follow  him, 
or,  if  it  could,  would  only  diminish  his  happiness." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Lord  Evandale,"  said  Edith,  solemnly. 
"I  am  not  a  sleep-walker,  or  a  madwoman.  No — I  could 
not  have  believed  from  any  one  what  I  have  seen.  But, 
having  seen  him,  I  must  believe  mine  own  eyes." 

"  Seen  him  f — seen  whom  ?  "  asked  Lord  Evandale,  in  great 
anxiety. 

"  Henry  Morton,"  replied  EdkVv,  M\XerffN%  x^'^'s.^  n^«\^  -^^s^^^s. 
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as  if  they  were  her  last,  and  very  nearly  fainting  when  she  had 

"  Miss  Beiienden,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  you  treat  me  like  a 
fool  or  a  child  ;  if  you  repent  your  engagement  to  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, indignantly,  "  I  am  not  a  man  tn  enforce  it  against  your 
►inclination;  but  deal  with  lueasajmaii,  and  forbear  this  trifling." 
He  was  about  ta  go  on,  when  he  perceived,  from  her 
quivering  eye  and  pallid  cheek,  that  nothing  less  than  im- 
posture was  intended,  and  that  by  whatever  means  her 
imagination  had  been  ao  impressed,  it  was  really  disturbed 
by  unaffected  awe  and  terror.  He  changed  his  tone,  and 
enerted'  all  his  eloquence  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and 
exiract  from  her  the  secret  cause  of  such  terror. 

"  I  saw  him  !  "  she  repeated — "  I  saw  Henry  Morton  stand 
at  that  window,  and  loolt  into  the  apartment  at  the  moment 
I  was  on  the  point  of  abjiuing  him  for  ever.  His  face  was 
darker,  thinner,  and  paler  liian  it  was  wont  to  be ;  his  dress 
was  a  horseman's  cloak,  and  hat  lotted  down  over  his  face ; 
his  expression  was  like  that  he  wore  on  that  dreadful  morning 
when  be  was  examined  by  Claverhouse  at  TilUetudlem.  Ask 
your  sister,  ask  Lady  Emily,  if  she  did  not  see  him  as  well 
as  I. — I  know  whaC  has  called  htm.  up — he  came  to  upbraid 
me,  that,  while  my  heart  was  with  him  in  the  deep  and  dead 
sea,  I  was  about  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  My  lord,  it  is 
ended  between  you  and  me — be  the  consequences  what  they 
will,  sAe  cannot  marry  whose  union  disturbs  the  r^ose  of 
the  dead."* 

"Good  heaven  I"  said  Evandale,  as  he  paced  the  ux>m, 
half  nuid  himself  with  surprise  and  vexation,  "  her  fine  under- 
standing mii«t  hi-  icitally  overthrown,  and  that  by  the  effort 
whidi  she  has  made  to  comply  with  ray  iU-timed,  though 
ftrli~tneitnt,  Tot\\ieA.  l\'ithoul  rest,  and  attention  her  health 
if  iiiiitcil  fur  ever. " 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Halliday,  who  had 
been  Lord  Evandale's  principal  personal  attendant  since  they 
both  left  the  Guards  on  the  Revolution,  stumbled  into  the 
loom  with  a  countenance  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  terror  could 
paint  it. 

"What  is  the  matter  next,  Halliday?"  cried  his  master, 
starting  up.     "  Any  discovery  of  the " 

He  had  just  recollection  sufficient  to  stop  short  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangerous  sentence. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Halliday,  "  it  is  not  that,  nor  anything  like 
that  j  but  I  have  seen  a  ghost ! " 

"  A  ghost !  you  eternal  idiot ! "  said  Lord  Evandale,  forced 
altogether  out  of  his  patience.  "  Has  all  mankind  sworn  to 
go  mad  in  order  to  drive  tne  so? — What  ghost,  you  simpleton?" 

"  The  ghost  of  Henry  McMton,  the  whig  captain  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,"  replied  Halliday.  "He  passed  by  me  like  a  fire- 
flaught  when  I  was  in  the  garden  ! " 

"This  is  mid-summer  madness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "or 
there  is  some  strange  villainy  afloat. — ^Jenny,  attend  your  lady 
to  her  chamber,  while  I  endeavour  to  find  a  clew  to  all  this." 

But  Lord  Evandale's  enquiries  were  in  vain.  Jenny,  who 
might  have  given  (had  she  chosen)  a  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, had  an  interest  to  leave  the  matter  in  darkness;  and 
interest  was  a  matter  which  now  weighed  principally  with 
Jenny,  since  the  possession  of  an  active  and  affectionate 
husband  in  her  own  proper  right  had  altogether  allayed  her 
spirit  of  coquetry.  She  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  first 
moments  of  confusion  hastily  to  remove  all  traces  of  any  one 
having  slept  in  the  apartment  adjoining  to  the  parlour,  and 
even  to  erase  the  mark  of  footsteps  beneath  the  window, 
through  which  she  conjectured  Morton's  face  had  been  seen, 
while  attempting,  ere  he  left  the  garden,  to  gain  one  look  at 
her  whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  and  was  now  on  the  point 
of  losing  for  ever.      That  he  had  passed  Halliday  in  the 
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garden  was  equally  clear;  and  she  learned  from  her  elder 
boy,  whom  she  had  employed  to  have  the  stranger's  horse 
saddled  and  ready  for  his  departure,  that  he  had  rushed  into 
the  stable,  thrown  the  child  a  broad  gold  piece,  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  had  ridden  with  fearful  rapidity  down  towards  the 
Clyde.  The  secret  was,  therefore,  in  their  own  family,  and 
Jenny  was  resolved  it  should  remain  so. 

"For,  to  be  sure^"  she  said,  "although  her  lady  and 
Halliday  kend  Mr.  Morton  by  broad  daylight,  that  was  nae 
reason  I  suld  own  to  kenning  him  in  the  gloaming  and  by 
candlelight,  and  him  keeping  his  face  frae  Cuddie  and  me 
a'  the  time." 

So  she  stood  resolutely  upon  the  negative  when  examined 
by  Lord  Evandale.  As  for  Halliday,  he  could  only  say,  that 
as  he  entered  the  garden-door,  the  supposed  apparition  met 
him  walking  swiftly,  and  with  a  visage  on  which  anger  and 
grief  appeared  to  be  contending. 

"He  knew  him  well,"  he  said,  "having  been  repeatedly 
guard  upon  him,  and  obliged  to  write  down  his  marks  of 
stature  and  visage  in  case  of  escape.  And  there  were  few 
faces  like  Mr.  Morton's."  But  what  should  make  him  haunt 
the  country  where  he  was  neither  hanged  nor  shot,  he,  the 
said  Halliday,  did  not  pretend  to  conceive. 

Lady  Emily  confessed  she  had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  at 
the  window,  but  her  evidence  went  no  farther.  John  Gudyill 
deponed  nil  novit  in  causa.  He  had  left  his  gardening  to 
get  his  morning  dram  just  at  the  time  when  the  apparition 
had  taken  place.  Lady  Emily's  servant  was  waiting  orders 
in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  not  another  being  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house. 

Lord  Evandale  returned  perplexed  and  dissatisfied  in  the 

hjg^hest  degree,  at  beholding  a  plan  which  he  thought  necessary 

^ot  Jess  for  the  protection  of  Edith  in  contingent  circum- 

stances,   than  for  the  assurance  of  Viis  ovitv  \va.^^me.ss,  and 
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which  he  had  brought  so  very  near  perfection,  thus  broken 
off  without  any  apparent  or  rational  cause.  His  knowledge 
of  Edith's  character  set  her  beyond  the  suspicion  of  covering 
any  capricious  change  of  determination  by  a  pretended  vision. 
But  he  would  have  set  the  apparition  down  to  the  influence 
of  an  overstrained  imagination,  agitated  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  had  so  suddenly  been  placed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  coinciding  testimony  of  Halliday,  who  had  no  reason 
for  thinking  of  Morton  more  than  any  other  person,  and  knew 
nothing  of  Miss  Bellenden's  vision  when  he  promulgated  his 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Morton,  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought  after, 
and  who  was,  with  such  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  lost 
when  the  Vryheid  of  Rotterdam  went  down  with  crew  and 
passengers,  should  be  alive  and  lurking  in  this  country,  where 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  he  should  not  openly 
show  himself,  since  the  present  government  favoured  his  party 
in  politics.  When  Lord  Evandale  reluctantly  brought  himself 
to  communicate  these  doubts  to  the  chaplain,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  opinion,  he  could  only  obtain  a  long  lecture  on 
demonology,  in  which,  after  quoting  Delrio,  and  Burthoog, 
and  De  UAncre,  on  the  subject  of  apparitions,  together  with 
sundry  civilians  and  common  lawyers  on  the  nature  of  testi- 
mony, the  learned  gentleman  expressed  his  definite  and 
determined  opinion  to  be,  either  that  there  had  been  an 
actual  apparition  of  the  deceased  Henry  Morton's  spirit,  the 
possibility  of  which  he  was,  as  a  divine  and  a  philosopher, 
neither  fully  prepared  to  admit  or  to  deny ;  or  else,  that  the 
said  Henry  Morton,  being  still  in  rerum  natura,  had  appeared 
in  his  proper  person  that  morning;  or,  finally,  that  some 
strong  deceptio  visuSy  or  striking  similitude  of  person,  had 
deceived  the  eyes  of  Miss  Bellenden  and  of  Thomas  Halliday. 
Which  of  these  was  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  the  Doctor 
decimed  to  pronounce,  but  expressed  VvvccvseM  \^^.^  \.^  ^s^r.  xsv 
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the  opinion  that  one  or  other  of  them  had  occasioned  liiat 
lorn  frig's  disturbance. 

Lord  EvandaJe  soon  had  additional  cause  for  distressful 
■ty.  Miss  Beltenden  was  declared  to  be  dangerously  ill. 
1  will  not  leave  this  place,"  he  exclaimed,  "till  she  is 
pronounced  to  be  in  safety,  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do 
so ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
her  illness,  I  gave  the  first  cause  for  it  by  my  unhappy 
solicitation." 

He  established  himself,  thra'efore,  as  a  guest  in  the  family, 
which  the  presence  of  his  sister  as  well  as  of  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  (who,  in  despite  of  her  rheumatism,  caused  herself 
to  be  transported  thither  when  she  heard  of  her  grand- 
daughter's illness),  rendered  a  step  equally  natural  and  delicate. 
And  thus  lie  anxiously  awaited,  until,  without  injury  to  her 
health,  Edith  could  sustain  a  final  explanation  ere  his  de- 
parture on  his  expedition. 

"She  shall  never,"  said  the  generous  young  man,  "liaokon 
her  engagement  with  me  as  the  means  of  fettering  her  to  a 
union,  the  idea  of  which  seems  almost  to  unhinge  her  unda-- 
staiK^ng." 


Ilfar  is  not  by  corporal  wants  and  infirmities  only  that  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  talents  ar&  levelled,  during  their  life- 
tims,  with  the  common  mass  of  mankind.     There  are  periods 
o/"  msntnl  agitaiion    nhen  the  firmest  of  mortals  must    be 
ranked    \ritb    the    iveakest    of  his  bteftKetv,  ai\i  -wHan,  in 
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Ah,  tia.ppy  hills  1  ah,  Dieasing  sbules  I 

Ah,  fields  hdovrf  in  vain  ! 
Wheie  oace  my  cardcss  dritdhood  sbajfd, 

A  stTKOger  yet  to  pain. 

OJs  on  a  disturU  ^ras/tcl  of  Eton  Cellcgi. 
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paying  the  general  tax  of  humanity,  his  distresses  are  even 
aggravated  hy  feeling  that  he  transgresses,  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  grie^  the  rules  of  religion  and  philosophy,  by  which 
he  endeavours  in  general  to  regulate  his  passions  and  his 
actions.  It  was  during  such  a  iparoxysm  that  the  unfortunate 
Morton  left  Fairy-knowe.  To  know  that  his  long-loved  and 
still-beloved  Edith,  whose  image  had  fifled  his  mind  for  so 
many  years,  was  on  the  point  of  naarriage  to  his  early  rival, 
who  had  laid  claim  to  her  :heart  by  so  many  services,  as 
hardly  left  her  a  title  to  refuse  his  .addresses,  bitter  as  the 
intelligence  was,  yet  came  .not^as  an  unexpected  blow. 

During  his  residence  abroad  he  had  once  written  to  Edith, 
It  was  to  bid  her  farewell  for  ever,  and  to  conjure  her  to 
forget  him.  He  had  requested  iier  Tiot  to  answer  his  letter, 
yet  he  half  hoped,  for  many  a  day,  that  she  might  transgress 
his  injunction.  The  letter  never  reached  her  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  Morton,  ignorant  of  its  miscarriage,  could 
only  conclude  himself  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  according  to 
his  own  self-denying  request.  All  that  he  had  heard  of  their 
mutual  relations  since  his  return  to  Scotland,  prepared  him 
to  expect  that  he  could  only  look  upon  Miss  Bellenden  as 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Loird  Evandale ;  and,  even  if  freed 
from  the  burden  of  obligation  to  the  latter,  it  would  still  have 
been  inconsistent  with  Morton's  -generosity  of  disposition  to 
disturb  their  arrangements,  'by  attempting  the  assertion  of 
a  claim,  proscribed  by  absence,  never  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  of  friends,  and  barred  by  a  thousand  circumstances 
of  difficulty.  Why  then  did  he  seek  the  cottage  which  their 
broken  fortunes  had  now  rendered  the  retreat  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand -daughter?  He  yielded, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  to  the  impulse 
of  an  inconsistent  wish,  which  many  might  have  felt  in  his 
situation. 

Accident  apprized  him,  while  travelling  towards  his  native 
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district,  that  the  ladies,  near  whose  mansion  he  must  neces- 
sarily fiass,  were  absent ;  and  learning  that  Cuddie  and  his 
wife  acted  as  their  principal  domestics,  he  could  not  resist 
pausing  at  their  cottage,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  real  progress 
which  Lord  Evandale  had  made  in  the  affections  of  Miss 
Bellenden — -alas  1  no  longer  his  Edith.  This  rash  experiment 
ended  as  we  have  related,  and  he  parted  from  the  house  of 
Fairy-knowe,  conscious  that  he  was  still  beloved  by  Edith, 
yet  compelled,  by  faith  and  honour,  to  relinquish  her  for 
ever.  With  what  feelings  he  must  have  listened  to  the 
dialogue  between  Lord  Evandale  and  Edith,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  involuntarily  overheard,  the  reader  must  conceive, 
for  we  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  them.  An  hundred  times 
he  was  tempted  to  burst  upon  their  interview,  or  to  exclaim 
aloud — "  Edith,  I  yet  live  !  " — and  as  often  the  recollection 
of  her  plighted  troth,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he 
owed  Lord  Evandale  (to  whose  influence  with  Claverhouse 
he  justly  ascribed  his  escape  from  torture  and  from  death), 
withheld  him  from  a  rashness  which  might  indeed  have 
involved  all  in  further  distress,  but  gave  little  prospect  of 
forwarding  his  own  happiness.  He  repressed  forcibly  these 
selfish  emotions,  though  with  an  agony  which  thrilled   his 

"No,  Edith  I"  was  his  internal  oath,  "never  will  I  add  a 
thorn  to  thy  pillow — That  which  Heaven  has  ordained,  let 
it  be ;  and  let  me  not  add,  by  my  selfish  sorrows,  one  atom's 
weight  to  the  burden  thou  hast  to  bear.  I  was  dead  to  thee 
when  thy  resolution  was  adopted ;  and  never — never  shalt 
thou  know  that  Henry  Morton  still  lives  I " 

As  he  formed  this  resolution,  diffident  of  his  own  power  to 

keep  it,  and  seeking  that  firmness  in  flight  which  was  every 

rDomerA  shaken  by  his  continuing  within  hearing  of  Edith's 

voice,  he  hastily  rushed  from  his  apartment  by  the  little  closet 

ap</  the  sashed  door  which  led  to  the  eaidat. 


/ 
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But  firmly  as  he  thought  his  resolution  was  fixed,  he  could 
not  leave  the  spot  where  the  last  tones  of  a  voice  so  beloved 
still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  without  endeavouring  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  parlour  window  afforded,  to 
steal  one  last  glance  at  the  lovely  speaker.  It  was  in  this 
attempt,  made  while  Edith  seemed  to  have  her  eyes  unalter- 
ably bent  upon  the  ground,  that  Morton's  presence  was 
detected  by  her  raising  them  suddenly.  So  soon  as  her 
wild  scream  made  this  known  to  the  unfortunate  object  of 
a  passion  so  constant,  and  which  seemed  so  ill-fated,  he 
hurried  from  the  place  as  if  pursued  by  the  furies.  He 
passed  Halliday  in  the  garden  without  recognising,  or  even 
being  sensible  that  he  had  seen  him,  threw  himself  on  his 
horse,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than  recollection, 
took  the  first  by-road  in  preference  to  the  public  route  to 
Hamilton. 

In  all  probability  this  prevented  Lord  Evandale  from 
learning  that  he  was  actually  in  existence;  for  the  news 
that  the  Highlanders  had  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at 
Killiecrankie,  had  occasioned  an  accurate  look-out  to  be 
kept,  by  order  of  the  Government,  on  all  the  passes,  for  fear 
of  some  commotion  among  the  Lowland  Jacobites.  They 
did  not  omit  to  post  sentinels  on  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  as 
these  men  had  not  seen  any  traveller  pass  westward  in  that 
direction,  and  as,  besides,  their  comrades  stationed  in  the 
village  of  Bothwell  were  equally  positive  that  none  had  gone 
eastward,  the  apparition,  in  the  existence  of  which  Edith  and 
Halliday  were  equally  positive,  became  yet  more  mysterious 
in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Evandale,  who  was  finally  inclined 
to  settle  in  the  belief,  that  the  heated  and  disturbed  imagina- 
tion of  Edith  had  summoned  up  the  phantom  she  stated 
herself  to  have  seen,  and  that  Halliday  had,  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  been  infected  by  the  same  superstition. 

Meanwhile,  the  by-path  whicYv  "^oxVoxv  '^\«.'»cv&^^  -^^&s>^  -^^iv 
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speed  which  his  vigorous  horse  could  exert,  brought  him 
a  very  few  seconds  to  the  brink  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  spot 
marked  with  the  feet  of  horses,  who  were  conducted  to  it  as 
a  watering-place.  The  steed,  urged  as  he  was  to  the  gallop, 
did  not  pause  a  single  instant,  but,  throwing  himself  into  the 
river,  was  soon  beyond  his  depth.  The  plunge  which  the 
animal  made  as  his  feet  quitted  the  ground,  with  the  feeling 
that  ihe  cold  water  rose  above  his  sword-belt,  were  the  first 
incidents  which  recaJkd  Morton,  whose  movements  had  been 
hitherto  mechanical,  to  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for 
preserving  himself  and  the  noble  animal  which  he  bestrode, 
A  perfect  master  of  all  manly  exercises,  the  management  of 
a  horse  in  water  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  wlien  upon  a 
meadow.  He  directed  the  animal's  course  somewhat  down 
the  stream  towards  a  low  plain,  or  holm,  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  egress  from  the  river.  In  the  first  and 
second  attempt  to  get  on  shore,  the  horse  was  frustrated  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  fell  backwards  on  his 
rider.  The  instinct  of  self-preser>-ation  seldom  feils,  even  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  to  recall  the  human  mind 
to  some  degree  of  equipoise,  unless  when  altogether  distracted 
by  terror,  and  Morton  was  obliged  to  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed  for  complete  recovery  of  his  self-possession.  A 
third  attempt,  at  a  spot  more  carefully  and  judiciously 
selected,  succeeded  better  than  the  former,  and  placed  the 
horse  and  his  rider  in  safety  upon  tha  farther  and  left-hand 
bank  of  the  Clyde. 

"But  whither,"  said  Morton,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
"am  I  now  to  direct  my  course?  or  rather,  what  does  it 
signify  to  which  point  of  the  compass  a  wretch  so  forlorn 
betakes  himself?  I  would  to  God,  could  the  wish  be  without 
3  si/1,  that  these  dark  waters  had  flowed  over  me,  and  drowned 
•wr  recollection  of  that  which  was,  and  that  which  is  I  " 
2Se  sease  of  imr'-   '  which  'Cat  d\s\.\ixV>cd  state  of  h 
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feelings  haxl  occasioned,  scarcely  had  vented  itself  in  these 
violent  expressions,  ere  he  was  struck  with  shame  at  having 
given  way  to  such  a  paroxysm.  He  remembered  how  signally 
the  life  which  he  now  held  so  lightly  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment,  had  been  preserved  through  the  almost 
incessant  perils  which  had  beset  him  since  he  entered  upon 
his  public  career. 

"  I  am  a  fool ! "  he  said,  "  and  worse  than  a  fool,  to  set 
light  by  that  existence  which  Heaven  has  so  often  preserved 
in  the  most  marvellous  manner.  Something  there  yet  remains 
for  me  in  this  world,  were  it  only  to  bear  my  sorrows  like  a 
man,  and  to  aid  those  who  need  my  assistance.  What  have 
I  seen, — ^what  have  I  heard,  but  the  very  conclusion  of  that 
which  I  knew  was  to  happen  ?  They  " — (he  durst  not  utter 
their  names  even  in  soliloquy) — "  they  are  embarrassed  and 
in  difficulties.  She  is  stripped  of  her  inheritance,  and  he 
seems  rushing  on  some  dangerous  career,  with  which,  but 
for  the  low  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  I  might  have  be- 
come acquainted.  Are  there  no  means  to  aid  or  to  warn 
them?" 

As  he  pondered  upon  this  topic,  forcibly  withdrawing  his 
mind  from  his  own  disappointment,  and  compelling  his 
attention  to  the  ai!airs  of  Edith  and  her  betrothed  husband, 
the  letter  of  Burley,  long  forgotten,  suddenly  rushed  on  his 
memory,  like  a  ray  of  light  darting  through  a  mist. 

"Their  ruin  must  have  been  his  work,"  was  his  internal 
coiKlusion.  "  If  it  can  be  repaired,  it  must  be  through  his 
means,  or  by  information  obtained  from  him.  I  Mrill  search 
him  out  Stem,  crafty,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  is,  my  plain 
and  downright  rectitude  of  purpose  has  more  than  once 
prevailed  with  him.  I  will  seek  him  out,  at  least ;  and  who 
knows  what  influence  the  information  I  may  acquire  from 
him  may  have  on  the  fortimes  of  those,  whom  I  shall  never 
see  more,  and  who  will  probably  never  learn  that  I  am  now 
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^unppctiMui^    my  Qvn  piet,   to   add.   if  posBible,   to   4i^| 

^H     AriiaiaiaA  by  these  bopes,  though  the  fbundadoD  was  but 

^BlIKt^  ^  bought  the  nearest  way  to  tl^;  higb-iuad  -.  and  as. 

^Bril  the  traiJis  thr<ni£h  fAve  "rMvy  were  knovo  to  him  sace 

^Hm  huoicKJ  tliruu^  tbcBi  in  youlii,  he  bad  no  odier  diScal!; 

^ndkvi  tliat  of  surmounting  one  or  two  encloiiures,  ere  he  found 

^HinKclf  <in  the  road  to  the  small  bu^h  where  the  feast  of  the 

^BiO|WiJay  had  Lwen  celebfal«d.     He  joume^-ed  in  a  slate  of 

^Hj^ad  sad  indeed  and  dcjed^d,  yet  relieved  from  its  earlier 

^■ind  avitK  intoIeraUe  state  of  angui^  ;  for  virluoTM  resolution 

a.r>d  iiiuiily  dininttfreBtecinebs  sekii^m  hi\  to  restore  tranquilitlp 

■  vi-n  where  ihey  cannot  create  liapjMne§s.     He  turned  his 

ili'.iijjhu  with  •trwuf  ti^QTi  upon  the  means  of  discovering 

^i;rley,  and  the  chancv  tliere  was  of  extracting  from  him 

^noy  knowledge  wliich  he  mij^t  possess  favourable  to  her  in 

^^l^bDM  cauK  he  interested  himecll^  and  at  length  formed  the 

F^  fxttoluCLun  of  guiding  himself  by  the  circumstances  in  which 

he  nii'ijht  diocover  tlie  object  of  his  quest,  trusting,   that, 

fjiym  (-'uddie's  account  of  a  schism  betwixt  Burley  and  his 

bfctlircn  of  ihe  presbyterian  persuasion,  he  might  find  him 

^)0W  ranciirously  dispoAcd  againat  Miss  liellenden,  and  inclined 
|o  ttxxirt  Ihe  power  which  he  asserted  himself  to  possess  over 
IWr  fiirluncit,  more  favourably  than  heretofore, 

NiHiiillilu  had  passed  away,  when  our  traveller  found  himself 

ill  iho  ndghbourhood  of  his  deceased  uncle's  habitation  of 

Mllnwood,       It    rose   among   glades    and   groves  that  were 

I     ohoiiuered  witli  a  thousand  early  recollections  of  joy  and 

Hjfprrow,  and    madu  ujion    Morton  that  mournful  impression, 

^nofl  and  uffccting,  ycl,  withal,  soothing,  which  the  sensitive 

^    mind  umially  rai;eiveii  from  a  riiturn  to  the  haunts  of  childhood 

jj«d  wirly  yoiilh,  nfior  having  experienced  the  vicissitudes 

tiir/  tvmpetMin  of  ptihliv  life.     A  strong  desire  came  upon  him 
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Old  Alison,  he  thought,  will  not  know  me,  more  than  the 
honest  couple  whom  I  saw  yesterday.  I  may  indulge  my 
curiosity,  and  proceed  on  my  journey,  without  her  having  any 
knowledge  of  my  existence.  I  think  they  said  my  uncle  had 
bequeathed  to  her  my  family  mansion — well — be  it  so.  I 
have  enough  to  sorrow  for,  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with 
lamenting  such  a  disappointment  as  that ;  and  yet  methinks 
he  has  chosen  an  odd  successor  in  my  grumbling  old  dame, 
to  a  line  of  respectable,  if  not  distinguished,  ancestry. 
Let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  will  visit  the  old  mansion  at  least 
once  more. 

The  house  of  Milnwood,  even  in  its  best  days,  had  nothing 
cheerful  about  it,  but  its  gloom  appeared  to  be  doubled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  old  housekeeper.  Everything,  indeed, 
was  in  repair ;  there  were  no  slates  deficient  upon  the  steep 
grey  roof,  and  no  panes  broken  in  the  narrow  windows.  But 
the  grass  in  the  court-yard  looked  as  if  the  foot  of  man  had 
not  been  there  for  years;  the  doors  were  carefully  locked, 
and  that  which  admitted  to  the  hall  seemed  to  have  been 
shut  for  a  length  of  time,  since  the  spiders  had  fairly  drawn 
their  webs  over  the  doorway  and  the  staples.  Living  sight 
or  sound  there  was  none,  until,  after  much  knocking,  Morton 
heard  the  little  window,  through  which  it  was  usual  to 
reconnoitre  visitors,  open  with  much  caution.  The  face  of 
Alison,  puckered  with  some  score  of  wrinkles,  in  addition 
to  those  with  which  it  was  furrowed  when  Morton  left  Scotland, 
now  presented  itself,  enveloped  in  a  toy^  firom  under  the 
protection  of  which  some  of  her  grey  tresses  had  escaped  in 
a  manner  more  picturesque  than  beautiful,  while  her  shrill 
tremulous  voice  demanded  the  cause  of  the  knocking. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  an  instant  with  one  Alison  Wilson  who 
resides  here,"  said  Henry. 

"She's  no  at  hame  the  day,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  in 
propria  persona^    the   state  of  'wVio^^  Yveac^-^^^'ss*^  T^e^s^Ksg5.^ 
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inspired  her  with  this  direct  mode  of  denying  herself;  "and 
ye  are  but  a  mislcar'd  person  to  apeer  for  her  b  sic  a  manner. 

^^  Ye  might  hae  had  an  M  under  your  belt  for  Mistress  Wilson 

^Bt^  Mil n wood." 

^P  "  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Morton,  internally  smiling  at  finding 
in  old  Ailie  the  same  jealousy  of  disrespect  which  she  used  to 
exhibit  upon  former  occasions — "  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  am  but  a 
stranger  in  this  country,  and  have  been  so  king  abroad,  that  I 
have  almost  forgotten  my  own  language." 

"Did   ye  come  frae  foreign  parts?"    said  Ailie;    "then 
maybe  ye  may  hae  heard  of  a  young  gentleman  of  this  country 

»&M.  they  ca'  Henry  Morton  ?  " 
"  I  have  heard,"  said  Morton,  "of  such  a  name  in  Germany." 
"Then  bide  a  wee  bit  where  ye  are,  friend— or  stay — gang 
round  by  the  back  o'  the  house,  and  ye'll  find  a  laigh  door  ; 
ifs  on  the  latch,  for  it's  ne\'er  barred  till  sunset.     Ye'll  open't 
—and  tak  care  ye  dinna  fa'  ower  the  tub,  for  the  entry's 
dark— and  then  ye'll  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  ye'll  haud 
siraught  forward,  and  then  ye'll  turn  to  the  right  agam,  and 
ye'll  tak  heed  o'  the  cellar  stairs,  and  then  ye'll  be  at  the 
door  o'  the  little  kitchen — it's  a'  the  kitchen  that's  at  Milnwood 
^!    now — and  I'll  come  down  t'ye,  and  whate'er  ye  wad  say  to 
^■■Mistress  ^Vilson  ye  may  very  safely  tell  it  to  me." 
^*     A  stranger  might  have  had  some  difficulty,  notwithstanding 
the  minuteness  of  the  directions  supplied  by  Aihe,  to  pilot 
himself  m  safety  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  passages  that 
led  from  the  back-door  to  the  little  kitchen,  but  Henry  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  (rf  these  straits  to 
experience  danger,  either  from  the  Scylla  which  lurked  on 
one  side  in  shape  of  a  bucking  tub,  or  the  Charybdis  which 
yawned  on  the  other  in  the  profundity  of  a  winding  cellar- 
stair.     His  only  impediment  arose  from   the   snarling   and 
fi-fiemcnt  barking  of  ft  small  cocking  spaniel,  once  his  own 
^"PPertj',   but  which,   unlike  to  the  JMlfafcA  Aigua,  saw  hfa 
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master  return  from  his  wanderings  without  any  symptom  of 
recognition. 

"  The  little  dogs  and  all !  ?'  said  Morton  to  himself,  on 
being  disowned  by  his  former  favourite.  "  I  am  so  changed, 
that  no  breathing  creature  that  I  have  known  and  loved  will 
now  acknowledge  me  1 " 

At  this  moment  he  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  soon  after 
the  tread  of  Alison's  high  heels,  and  the  pat  of  the  crutch- 
handled  cane,  which  served  at  once  to  prc^  and  to  guide  her 
footsteps,  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  an  annunciation  which 
continued  for  some  time  ere  she  fairly  reached  the  kitchen. 

Morton  had,  therefore,  time  to  survey  the  slender  prepara- 
tions for  housekeeping,  which  were  now  sufficient  in  the 
house  of  his  ancestors.  The  fire,  though  coals  are  plenty 
in  that  neighbourhood,  was  husbanded  with  the  closest 
attention  to  economy  of  fuel,  and  the  small  pipkin,  in  which 
was  preparing  the  dinner  of  the  old  woman  and  her  maid-of 
all-work,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  intimated,  by  its  thin  and 
watery  vapour,  that  Ailie  had  rK)t  mended  her  cheer  with  her 
improved  fortune. 

When  she  entered,  the  head  which  nodded  with  self- 
importance — -the  features  in  which  an  irritable  peevishness, 
acquired  by  habit  and  indulgence,  strove  with  a  temper 
naturally  affectionate  and  good-natured— the  coif— the  apron 
— ^the  blue  checked  gown,  were  all  those  of  old  Ailie;  but 
laced  pyinners,  hastily  put  on  to  meet  the  stranger,  with  some 
other  trifling  articles  of  decoration,  marked  the  difference 
between  Mrs.  Wilson,  life-rentrix  of  Milnwood,  and  the 
housekeeper  of  the  late  proprietor. 

"  What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir  ? — I 
am  Mrs.  Wilson,"  was  her  first  address ;  for  the  five  minutes' 
time  which  she  had  gained  for  the  business  of  the  toilette, 
entitled  her,  she  conceived,  to  assume  the  full  merit  of  her 
illustrious  name,  and  shine  forth  otv  bet  ^<^"iX.Ss\>ixsRis^as^s2c>R.^ 
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splendour.  Morton's  sensations,  confounded  between  die 
past  and  present,  fairly  confused  him  so  much,  that  he  would 
.  have  had  difficulty  in  answering  her,  even  if  he  had  known 
I  well  what  to  say.  But  as  he  had  not  determined  what 
I  character  he  was  to  adopt  while  concealing  that  which  w»i 
\  properly  his  own,  he  had  an  additional  reason  for  remainiiig 
[  silent.  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  perplexity,  and  with  some  app» 
I  hension,  repeated  her  question. 

"What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  me,  sir?  Ye  said  ye  kend 
I  Mr.  Harry  Morton  P  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Henry ;  "  it  was  of  twie 
f  Silas  Morton  I  spoke." 

The  old  woman's  countenance  fell. 

"  It  was  his  father  then  ye  kent  o',  the  brother  o'  the  late 
[  Milnwood? — Ye  canna  mind  him  abroad,  I  wad  think — he 
e  hame  afore  ye  were  born.  I  thought  ye  had  brought 
I  me  news  of  poor  Maister  Harry." 

"  It  tt-as  from  my  father  I  learned  to  know  Colonel  Morton," 
P  said  Henry;  "of  the  son  I  know  little  or  nothing;  rumour 
I  says  he  died  abroad  on  his  passage  to  Holland." 

"That's  ower  like  to  be  true,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
I  sigh,  "and  mony  a  tear  it's  cost  my  auld  een.  His  uncle, 
I  poor  gentleman,  Just  sough'd  awa  wi'  it  in  his  mouth.  He 
[had  been  gieing  me  preceeze  directions  anent  the  bread,  and 
I  the  wine,  and  the  brandy,  at  his  burial,  and  how  often  it  was 
[  to  be  handed  round  the  company  (for,  dead  or  alive,  he 
[  was  a  prudent,  frugal,  painstaking  man),  and  then  he  said, 
I  said  he,  '  Ailie '  (he  aye  ca'd  me  Ailie,  we  were  auld  acquaint- 
[  ance),  '  Ailie,  take  ye  care  and  baud  the  gear  weel  thegither ; 
I  for  the  name  of  Morton  of  Milnwood's  gane  out  like  the  last 
I  sough  of  an  auld  sang.'  And  sae  he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into 
\  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless  it  were  something 
.  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being  gude 
tngfg-A^  to  see  to  dee  wi'. — He  cou'd   ne'er  bide   to  He 
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a  moulded  ane,  and  there  was  ane,  by  ill  luck,  on  the 
table." 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing  the  last  moments  of 
the  old  miser,  Morton  was  pressingly  engaged  in  diverting 
the  assiduous  curiosity  of  the  dog,  which,  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise,  and  combining  former  recollections,  had,  after 
much  snuffing  and  examination,  begun  a  course  of  capering 
and  jumping  upon  the  stranger  which  threatened  every  instant 
to  betray  him.  At  lengthy  in  the  urgency  of  his  impatience, 
Morton  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  hasty 
impatience,  "  Down,  Elphin  !  Down,  sir  ! " 

"  Ye  ken  our  dog's  name,"  said  the  old  lady,  struck  with 
great  and  sudden  surprise — "  ye  ken  our  dog's  name,  and  it's 
no  a  common  ane.  And  the  creature  kens  you  too,"  she 
continued,  in  a  more  agitated  and  shriller  tone — "  God  guide 
us  !  it's  my  ain  bairn  ! " 

So  saying,  the  poor  old  woman  threw  herself  around 
Morton's  neck,  clung  to  him,  kissed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  her  child,  and  wept  for  joy.  There  was  no  parrying 
the  discovery,  if  he  could  have  had  the  heart  to  attempt  any 
further  disguise.  He  returned  the  embrace  with  the  most 
grateful  warmth,  and  answered — 

"I  do  indeed  live,  dear  Ailie,  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  past  and  present,  and  to  rejoice  that  there  is  at  least 
one  friend  to  welcome  me  to  my  native  country." 

"  Friends  ! "  exclaimed  Ailie,  "  ye'U  hae  mony  friends  — 
ye'll  hae  mony  friends ;  for  ye  will  hae  gear,  hinny — ye  will 
hae  gear.  Heaven  mak  ye  a  gude  guide  o't !  But,  eh,  sirs  ! " 
she  continued,  pushing  him  back  from  her  with  her  trembling 
hand  and  shrivelled  arm,  and  gazing  in  his  face  as  if  to  read, 
at  more  convenient  distance,  the  ravages  which  sorrow  rather 
than  time  had  made  on  his  face — "  Eh,  sirs  !  ye're  sair  altered, 
hinny;  your  face  is  turned  pale,  and  your  een  are  sunken, 
and  your  bonny  red-and-white  cheeks  axe  Iwrcseji  -si  ^^»:^  "s^sx^ 
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sunburnt.  O,  weary  on  the  wars !  roon/s  the  comely  fiice 
they  destroy. — And  when  cam  ye  here,  hinny  ?  And  where 
hae  ye  been? — And  what  hae  ye  been  doing? — And  what  for 
did  ye  na  write  to  us  ? — And  how  cam'  ye  to  pass  yoursell 
for  dead? — And  what  for  did  ye  come  creepiin'  to  your  ain 
house  as  if  ye  had  been  an  unco  body,  to  gie  poor  auld  Ailic 
sic  a  start  ?"  she  concluded,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

It  was  some-  time  ere  Mortooi  could  overcome  his  own 
emotion  so  as  to  give  the  kiiid  old  woman  the  infonteatioiti 
which  we  dall  cojnmunicate  to  our  readers  in  the-  next 
Chapter. 

K  CHAPTER  XL.  ^H 

^^g-                — — ^Amnerle  that  wss,  '^^H 

^^K  But  [hat  is  gone  foi  being  Richard's  fciend  ;  ^^^| 

^^^  An<3,  madaub,  you  must  call  him  Rutjaod  now.  ^^^| 

^P  fiUSard  11.  ^H 

Thb  scene  of  cJ^ilanatioti  was  hastily  reiBOved  from  the  little 
kitchen  la  Mrs.  Wilson's  o\m  matted  room ;  the  very  same 
which  she  had  occupied  as  housekeeper,  amd  which  she 
continued  to  retain.  "  It  was,"  she  said,  "  better  secured 
against  sifting  winds  than  ttte  hall,  which  she  had  found 
dangerous  to  her  rtietiraatJsms,  and  it  was  more  fitting  for 
her  use  than  tlie  late  Milnweod's  ^larttnent,  hontst  man, 
which  gaive  hei  sad  thoughts  -"  aitd  as  few  the  great  oak 
parlour,  it  was  aever  opened  but  to  be  awed,  washed,  and 
dusted,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  family, 
unless  upon  (heir  most  sokntn  festivals.  In  the  matted  room, 
therefore,  tbey  were  settled,  surrouiidied  by  pickle-pots  and 
conserves  of  all  kinds,  which  the  ei-ievani  housekeepei  con- 
tinued to  compound,  out  of  mere  habit,  although  neither  she 
)7crse^,  uor  any  one  else,  ever  partook  of  the  comfits  which 
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Mortom,  adaptting  fais  narrative  to  the  comprehension  of 
his  miditor,  iiifonned  her  briefly  of  the  iwireck  of  the  vessel 
and  the  loss  of  ali  hands,  excepting  (two  tsnr  tha-ee  coinimron 
seaimten,  who  ioad  early  secured  the  sldffi  ajod  were  gust  putting 
off  from  the  vessel  when  he  leaped  from  the  deck  into  their 
boat,  and  umexpeotedlyi,  as  wdl  as  contmry  dio  their  inclination, 
made  himseif  partner  of  thek  voyage  and  of  their  safety. 
Landed  at  iFinshiiig,  he  was  fortunate  enoi^h  to  meelt  with 
am  oM  ijfficer  irho  faaxi  been  bi  .iserrace  "widh  his  father.  By 
his  advice,  he  shunned  going  imanediatefy  to  the  Hague,  but 
forwB/rded  bis  letters  to  the  ijcmit  of  the  Stadtholder. 

^*Oar  Prince,"  said  the  veteran,  ""imist  as  yet  keep  terras 
with  his  fcter-an-tac,  and  iwith  your  King  Charles;  and  to 
approach  Jdm  an  the  chazatcter  >of  a  Scottish  maioQcstent  would 
render  it  imprudent  for  him  to  distinguish  you  by  his  feiv«Mir. 
Wait,  ftio^foi^  his  erders,  iwitboat  forcing  yourself  fon  his 
notice;  obsBsive  the  strkjtest  prudence  and  iidtiiiraiver^  assume 
for  the  present  a  (liferent  maane ;  shim  the  (oomnpany  of  the 
British  exiles ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  repent  your 
pradence." 

The  old  friend  of  Sflas  Morton  argocd  JMstiy.  After  a 
consideraibQe  tasi&  had  elapsed,  thie  Prince  of  Oranr^,  in  a 
progress  through  the  United  States,  came  to  the  tiwwaa  where 
Morton,  impatiecft  at  dons  skuation  and  the  incognilKD  which 
he  was  lobliged  to  observe,  still  contiwEied,  Tie^ithdess,  to  iDe 
a  Tesxdjent.  H)e  had  ^aaji  hx»ur  of  piivate  interview  .asfflgned, 
in  which  the  Prince  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his 
intdligeoce,  ihis  prudence,  and  the  i&ecal  view  which  he 
seemed  to  take  of  tiae  iaations  of  feis  native  cojuuatry,  their 
motives  and  their  purposes. 

"I  would  gladly,"  said  Wiffiam,  ** attach  you  to  my  own 
person,  bult  that  cannot  'be  without  giving  ofifence  in  England. 
But  I  will  do  as  moch  for  yom,  as  well  out  of  respect  for  the 
sentiments  you  have  expressed,  as  fot  l\\^  xjwi*"" 
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1  have  brought  me.  Here  is  a  commission  in  a  Swiss 
regiment  at  present  in  garrison  in  a  distant  province,  where 
you  will  meet  few  or  none  of  your  countrymen.  Continue  to 
be  Captain  Melville,  and  let  the  name  of  Morton  sleep  till 
better  days." 

"Thus  began  my  fortune,"  continued  Morton;  "and  my 
s  have,  on  various  occasions,  been  distinguished  by  his 
Loyal  Highness,  until  the  moment  that  brought  him  to 
T  political  deliverer.  His  commands  must  excuse 
my  silence  to  my  few  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  T  wonder  not 
^at  the  report  of  my  death,  considering  the  wreck  of  the  vessel, 
and  that  I  found  no  occasion  to  use  the  letters  of  exchange 
with  which  1  was  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  some  of  them, 
a  circumstance  which  must  have  confirmed  the  belief  that  I 
had  perished." 

"  But,  dear  hinny,"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  did  ye  find  nae 
Scotch  body  at  the  Prince  of  Granger's  court  that  kend  ye  ? 
I  wad  hae  thought  Morton  o'  Milnwood  was  kend  a'  through 
e  country." 

■as  purposely  engaged  in  distant  service,"  said  Morton, 
?'«ntil  a  period  when  few,  without  as  deep  and  kind  a  motive 
iof  interest  as  yours,  Ailie,  would  have  known  the  stripling 
I 'Morton  in  Major-General  Melville." 

"  Malville  was    your  mother's  name,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ; 
"but  Morton  sounds  far  bonnier  in  my  auld  lugs.     And  when 
I  ye  tak  up  the  lairdship,  ye  maun  tak  the  auld  name  and 
'  'designation  again." 

)  haste  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  Ailie,  for  I  have  some  reasons  for  the  present  to 
conceal  my  being  alive  from  every  one  but  you  ;  and  as  for 
the  lairdship  of  Milnwood,  it  is  in  as  good  hands." 

"  As  gude  hands,  hinny  ! "  re-echoed  Ailie ;  "  I'm  hopefu' 
o  meaning  mine  ?     The  rents  and  the  lands  are  but 
'r&sb  Co  me.     And  I'm  ower  failed  to  tak  a  helpmat 
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though  Wylie  Mactrickit  the  writer  was  very  pressing,  and 
spak  very  civilly ;  but  I'm  ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  that  strae 
before  me.  He  canna  whilliwhaw  me  as  he's  dune  mony  a 
ane.  And  then  I  thought  aye  ye  wad  come  back,  and  I  wad 
get  my  pickle  meal  and  my  soup  milk,  and  keep  a*  things 
right  about  ye  as  I  used  to  do  in  your  puir  uncle's  time,  and 
it  wad  be  just  pleasure  eneugh  for  me  to  see  ye  thrive  and 
guide  the  gear  canny — ^Ye'll  hae  learned  that  in  Holland,  I'se 
warrant,  for  they're  thrifty  folk  there,  as  I  hear  tell. — But  ye'U 
be  for  keeping  rather  a  mair  house  than  puir  auld  Milnwood 
that's  gane;  and,  indeed,  I  would  approve  o'  your  eating 
butcher-meat  maybe  as  aften  as  three  times  a-week — ^it  keeps 
the  wind  out  o'  the  stamack." 

"We  will  talk  of  all  this  another  time,"  said  Morton, 
surprised  at  the  generosity  upon  a  large  scale,  which  mingled 
in  Ailie's  thoughts  and  actions  with  habitual  and  sordid 
parsimony,  and  at  the  odd  contrast  between  her  love  of  saving 
and  indifference  to  self-acquisition.  "You  must  know,"  he 
continued,  "  that  I  am  in  this  country  only  for  a  few  days  on 
some  special  business  of  importance  to  the  government,  and 
therefore,  Ailie,  not  a  word  of  having  seen  me.  At  some  other 
time  I  will  acquaint  you  fully  with  my  motives  and  intentions." 

"  E'en  be  it  sae,  my  jo,"  replied  Ailie,  "  I  can  keep  a  secret 
like  my  neighbours ;  and  weel  auld  Milnwood  kend  it,  honest 
man,  for  he  tauld  me  where  he  keepit  his  gear,  and  that's 
what  maist  folk  like  to  hae  as  private  as  possibly  may  be.^ 
But  come  awa  wi'  me,  hinny,  till  I  show  ye  the  oak-parlour 
how  grandly  it's  keepit,  just  as  if  ye  had  been  expected  hame 
every  day — I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  It 
was  a  kind  o'  divertisement  to  me,  though  whiles  the  tear 
wan  into  my  ee,  and  I  said  to  mysell,  what  needs  I  fash 
wi'  grates,  and  carpets,  and  cushions,  and  the  muckle  brass 
candlesticks,  ony  mair?  for  they'll  ne'er  come  hame  that 
aught  it  rightfully." 
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With  these  woFds  she  hauled  him  away  to  this  sanefum 
sanctorwm,  the  scrubibing  ajnid  cleaning  vrhereof  was  her  dtaify 
ernploymfinty  as  its  high  state  ©f  good  ord^r  constituted  the 
very  prijde  of  her  heart.  Morton,  as  he  followed  her  into  the 
rofflomi,  underwent  a  rebuke  for  not  **dighting  his  shune," 
which  showed  that  Ailie  had  not  relinquished  her  habits  of 
authority.  On  entering  the  oaJfe -parlour,  he  could  not  but 
recollect  the  feelings  of  sotemn  awe  with  which,  wh^i  a  boy, 
he  had  been  affected  at  his  occa^onal  and  rare  admission  to 
an  apartmeiiU!,.  whkk  he  then  supposed  had  not  ks  equal  save 
in  the  halrb  of  princes.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the 
wcaked-worsted  chairs,  with  their  short  ebony  legs  and  long 
upright  backs,  had  lost  much  of  their  infiwence  over  his  mind ; 
that  the.  lairge  brass  andirons  seemed  diminished  in  spl^idour ; 
that  the  green,  worsted  tapestry  appeared  no  masterpiece  of 
th^  Arras;  loom.;  amd  that  the  room  looked)^  on  the  whole, 
dark,  glbomy,.  and  discorKollate.  Yet  there  were  two*  objects,. 
"The  oounterfeit  pjrcsentment  of  two  brothers,'*^  which,  dis- 
similar as  those  descri^bed  by  Hamlet,  affected  his  mind  with 
a  variety  of  sensations.  One  fult^ngth  portrait  represented 
his  fiajthei,.  in  compete  atrmiDur,  with  a  countenance  indicating 
his  mascuilme  and  determined  character;  and  the  other  set 
forth  his  uncle,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  looking  as  if  he'  were 
ashamed  of  his  own  finery,  thou^  entirely  iiwfebted  for  it  to- 
tihie  liberality  of  the  painter. 

**^It  was  an  idle  faaficy,**  Ailie  sajd;  **to  dress  the  honest 
2BxM  man  isn.  thae  expensive  faMadls  that  he  ne'fer  wore  in  his 
life*,  instead  o^  his  douce  Raploch  gpsy^  and  hds  band  wi'  the 
narrow  ec^ing."" 

Jn  private^  Morton  could  not  he^  being  much  of  her 
qpamon  ;  ibr  anything  approaching  to  the  dress  of  a  gentleman 
satse  as  iii  otu  tbc^  uDgadnfy  peison  of  his^  t^latove,  as  an  open 
<y^  S'en&azms  expression  \90\M  have  done  oa  Yv\^  «i«ssv  ^oA 
^o^ey -making  features.      He  now   exXricaX^*^  \vvcii«fc^  ^fi«H 


Ailre  to  visdt  some  of  fads  haumts  m.  die  neighbouring  wood, 
while  her  own  hands  made  an  addition  to  the  dimner  ^iue  iras 
preparing;  an  incident  no  otherwise  renaarkabk  dban  as  it 
cost  the  Itie  of  a  km\  wkicfa^  for  uny  ev«it  of  kss  iiinpoi1;ance 
than  the  arrivai  of  Henry  Morton^  xni^aA  haTe  cadded  on  to 
a  good  old  age,  ere  Ailie  cotdd  have  been  guiky  of  the 
extraK^agaiace  of  M\)ki^  and  dresaiing  it  The  meal  "was 
seascxned  >by  talk  of  old  times,  aod  by  tiie  pdans  whick  Ailie 
doid  out  for  fatality,  in  whocfa  she  as^uted  iter  yiMug  masiter 
all  the  prudential  habits  of  her  old  one,  and  planned  ooi  the 
dexterity  with  which  «h«  was  to  •exercise  hea*  duty  as  go vemante. 
Morticni  let  tibte  old  woman  engoy  her  day-dreams  £ind  casde- 
building  during  moments  of  such  plearaire,  and  deferred,  till 
some  6£ter  occasdon,  the  oomnnmication  Kii  bis  purpose  again 
to  return  and  spend  his  hfo  vb^obl  die  Oocxtinent. 

His  next  care  was  to  hey  aside  ibis  :milKtary  dress,  which  he 
coci^dered  likely  to  render  more  difScuk  his  Tesieanches  after 
.Badiey.  He  esdiai^ed  at  to  a  ^ey  doubitet  and  ck)ak, 
formeariy  his  msoal  attke  at  Mihiwcod,  and  which  Mrs.  Wilson 
produced  from  a  chest  of  waUwnt-tree,  wherein  she  "had  Jadki 
them  asade,  widvoot  ibrgetthig  t:arefQl1y  to  brush  and  air  ithem 
ih»mi  time  to  tone.  MortGai  retained  his  sword  aind  iire-arms;, 
without  which  fiew  pecsons  tzavelled  m  those  taisetlled  times. 
When  he  appeared  in  his  new  attire,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  first 
thankfid  ""that  they  fitted  him  .sae  decentty-,  ismce,  though  he 
was  nae  fatter,  yet  he  looked  msdr  manly  thaaa  when  he  was 
taen  fnue  M^iliiwoDd.'' 

Next  she  eniai^ged  tm  the  advan^^  of  saTing  dd  clothes 
to  be  what  she  called  "  beet-masteni  :to  the  ■new,'"  and  was  far 
advanced  in  the  hislorf  o(  «  valnt'  tfeak  belongaig  to  the 
late  Milawoody  irfMBb^iMul  mrtad  te  a  Telvet 

doublet,  and'Oiflvli 
time  as  good  aan* 
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He  gave,  indeed,  a  sufficient  shock  to  her  feelings,  by  ex- 
pressing the  necessity  he  was  under  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  that  evening. 

"And  where  are  ye  gaun? — And  what  wad  ye  do  that  for? 
— And  whar  wad  ye  sleep  but  in  your  ain  house,  after  ye  hae 
been  sae  mony  years  frae  hame?  " 

"  I  feel  all  the  unkindness  of  it,  .\ilie,  but  it  must  be  so ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  that  I  attempted  to  conceal  myself 
from  you,  as  I  suspected  you  would  not  let  me  part  from  you 
so  easily." 

"But  whar  are  ye  gaun,  then?"  said  Ailie,  once  more. 
"  Saw  e'er  mortal  een  the  like  o'  you,  just  to  come  ae  moment, 
and  flee  awa  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  the  neist?" 

"  I  must  go  down,"  replied  Morton,  "  to  Niel  Blane  the 
Piper's  Howff ;  he  can  give  me  a  bed,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  A  bed  ? — I'se  warrant  can  he,"  replied  Ailie,  "  and  gar  ye 
pay  weel  for't  into  the  bargain.  Laddie,  I  daresay  ye  hae  lost 
your  wits  in  thae  foreign  parts,  to  gang  and  gie  siller  for  a 
supper  and  a  bed,  and  might  hae  baith  for  naething,  and 
thanks  t'ye  for  accepting  them." 

"  I  assure  you,  Ailie,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  silence  her 
remonstrances,  "that  ibis  is  a  business  of  great  importance, 
in  which  I  may  be  a  great  gainer,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a 
loser." 

"  I  dinna  see  how  that  can  be,  if  ye  begin  by  gieing  maybe 
the  feck  o'  twal  shillings  Scots  for  your  supper ;  but  young 
folks  are  aye  venturesome,  and  think  to  get  siller  that  way. 
My  puir  auid  master  took  a  surer  gate,  and  never  parted  wi' 
it  when  he  had  anes  gotten't." 

Persevering  in  his  desperate  resolution,  Morton  took  leave 

of  Ailie,  and  mounted  his  horse  to  proceed  to  the  little  town, 

after  exacting  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  conceal  his 

return  until  she  again  saw  or  heard  from  him. 

^I  am  not  very  e.vlravagant,  was  his  nalUTal  reflection,  as  b^ 
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trotted  slowly  towards  the  town ;  but  were  Ailie  and  I  to  set 
up  house  together,  as  she  proposes,  I  think  my  profusion 
would  break  the  good  old  creature's  heart  before  a  week  were 
out. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


Where's  the  jolly  host 


You  told  me  of?     'T  has  been  my  custom  ever 
To  parley  with  mine  host. 

Lwet^s  Progress, 

Morton  reached  the  borough  town  without  meeting  with  any 
remarkable  adventure,  and  alighted  at  the  little  inn.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  more  than  once,  while  upon  his  journey,  that 
his  resumption  of  the  dress  which  he  had  worn  while  a  youth, 
although  favourable  to  his  views  in  other  respects,  might 
render  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  remain  incognito.  But  a 
few  years  of  campaigns  and  wandering  had  so  changed  his 
appearance,  that  he  had  great  confidence  that  in  the  grown 
man,  whose  brows  exhibited  the  traces  of  resolution  and  con- 
siderate thought,  none  would  recognise  the  raw  and  bashful 
stripling  who  won  the  game  of  the  popinjay.  The  only  chance 
was,  that  here  and  there  some  whig,  whom  he  had  led  to 
battle,  might  remember  the  Captain  of  the  Milnwood  Marks- 
men ;  but  the  risk,  if  there  was  any,  could  not  be  guarded 
against. 

The  Howif  seemed  full  and  frequented  as  if  possessed  of 
all  its  old  celebrity.  The  person  and  demeanour  of  Niel 
Blane,  more  fat  and  less  civil  than  of  yore,  intimated  that  he 
had  increased  as  well  in  purse  as  in  corpulence;  for  in 
Scotland  a  landlord's  complaisance  for  his  guests  decreases  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  rise  in  the  world.  His  daughter  had 
acquired  the  air  of  a  dexterous  barmaid,  undisturbed  by  the 
circumstances  of  love  and  war,  so  apt  to  perplex  her  vxv^;ks& 
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exercise  of  her  vocation.  Both  showed  Morton  the  degree 
of  altenlion  which  could  have  been  expected  by  a  stranger 
travelling  without  attendants,  at  a  lime  when  they  were 
parti  1  Ij  h  h  dg  f  d  inction.  He  took  upon  himself 
exac  ly   h      h  h      pp  arance  presented,^ went  to  the 

stabl         d  h     h  a    ommodated, — then  returned  to 

the  h  ai  d  g  h     self  in  the  public  room  (for   to 

requ  himself        uld,   in  those   days,   have  been 

thou  h  rwee      g  deg  ee  of  conceit),  he  found  himself 

in  the  very  apartment  in  which  he  had  some  years  before 
celebrated  his  victory  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  a  jocular 
preferment  which  led  to  so  many  serious  consequences. 

He  felt  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  much-ehanged 
man  since  that  festivity;  and  yet,  to  look  around  him,  the 
groups  assembled  Jn  the  HowfF  seemed  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  the  same  scene  had  formerly  presented.  Two 
or  three  burghers  husbanded  their "  dribbles  o'  brandy ; "  two 
or  three  dragoons  lounged  over  their  muddy  ale,  and  cursed 
the  inactive  times  that  allowed  them  no  better  cheer.  Their 
Cornet  did  not,  indeed,  play  at  backgammon  with  the  curate 
in  his  cassock,  but  he  drank  a  httle  modicum  of  a^wd  mirftbUis 
with  the  grey-cloaked  presbyterian  minister.  The  scene  was 
another,  and  yet  the  same,  differing  only  in  persons,  but 
corresponding  in  general  character. 

Let  the  tide  of  the  world  wax  or  wane  as  it  nill,  Morton 
thought,  as  he  looked  around  him,  enough  wiO  be  found  to 
iiU  the  places  which  chance  renders  vacant ;  and,  in  the  usual 
occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  human  beings  will  suc- 
ceed each  other,  as  leaves  upon  the  same  tree,  nith  the  same 
individual  difference  and  the  same  general  resemblance. 

After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  Morton,   whose  experience 

had   taught   him  the  readiest   mode   of  securing  attention, 

ordered  a  pint  of  claret,  and,  as  the  smiling  landlord  appeared 

^^^th^Off^t^^^asJiK  foaming  fresh   from  the  tap 
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bottling  wine  was  not  then  in  fashion),  he  asked  him  to  sit 
down  and  take  a  share  of  the  good  cheer.'  This  invitation 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Niel  Blane,  who,  if  he  did  not 
positively  expect  it  from  every  guest  not  provided  with  better 
company,  yet  received  it  from  many,  and  was  not  a  whit 
abashed  or  surprised  at  the  summons.  He  sat  down,  along 
with  his  guest,  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  chimney;  and 
while  he  received  encouragement  to  drink  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  the  liquor  before  them,  he  entered  at  length,  as  a 
part  of  his  expected  functions,  upon  the  news  of  the  country,, 
— the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, — the  change  of  property, 
— the  downfall  of  old  families,  and  the  rise  of  new.  But 
politics,  now  the  fertile  source  of  eloquence,  mine  host  did 
not  care  to  mingle  in  his  theme ;  and  it  was  only  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  Morton,  that  he  replied  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, "  Um  I  ay !  we  aye  hae  sodgers  amang  us,  mair 
or  less.  There's  a  wheen  German  horse  down  at  Glasgow 
yonder;  they  ca'  their  commander  Wittybody,  or  some  sic 
name,  though  he's  as  grave  and  grewsome  an  auld  Dutchman 
as  e'er  I  saw." 

"  Wittenbold,  perhaps?"  said  Morton;  "an  old  man,  with 
grey  hair  and  short  black  moustaches — speaks  seldom  ?  " 

"  And  smokes  for  ever,"  replied  Niel  Blane.  "  I  see  your 
honour  kens  the  man.  He  may  be  a  v&y  gude  man  too,  for 
aught  I  see,  that  is,  considering  he  is  a  sodger  and  a  Dutch- 
man ;  but  if  he  were  ten  generals,  and  as  mony  Wittybodies, 
he  has  nae  skill  in  the  pipes ;  he  gar'd  me  stop  in  the  middle 
of  Torphichen's  Rant,  the  best  piece  o'  music  that  ever  bag 
gae  wind  to." 

"  But  these  fellows,"  said  Morton,  glancing  his  eye  towards 
the  soldiers  that  were  in  the  apartment,  "are  not  of  his 
corps  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,  these  are  Scotch  dragoons,"  said  mine  host ;  "  our 
ain  auld  caterpillars ;  these  were  Claver'se's  lads  a^  ^KUe.  «3fv^fe> 
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and  wad    be  again,   maybe,  if  he  had   the  lang  ten  in  his 

"  Is  there  not  a  report  of  his  death  ?  "  enquired  Morton, 

"Troth  is  there,"  said  the  landlord;  "your  honour  is  right 
- — there  is  sic  a  fleeing  rumour ;  hut,  in  my  puir  opinion,  it's 
lang  or  the  deil  die.  I  wad  hae  the  folks  here  look  to  them- 
sells.  If  he  makes  an  outbreak,  he'll  be  doun  frae  the  hie- 
lands  or  I  could  drink  this  glass — and  whare  are  they  then  ? 
A'  thae  hell-rakers  o'  dragoons  wad  be  at  his  whistle  in  a 
moment.  Nae  doubt  they're  Willie's  men  e'en  now,  as  they 
were  James's  a  while  syne — and  reason  good — -they  fight  fOT 
their  pay ;  what  else  hae  they  to  fight  for  P  They  hae  neither 
lands  nor  houses,  I  trow.  There's  ae  gude  thing  o'  the  change,, 
or  the  Revolution,  as  they  ca'  it, — folks  may  speak  out  afore- 
thae  birkies  now,  and  nae  fear  o'  being  hauled  awa  to  the 
guard-house,  or  havir^  the  thumbikins  screwed  on  your  finger- 
ends,  just  as  I  wad  drive  the  screw  through  a  cork." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  when  Morton,  feeling  confident  in 
the  progress  he  had  made  in  mine  host's  familiarity,  asked,, 
though  with  the  hesitation  proper  to  one  who  puts  a  questiow 
an  the  answer  to  which  rests  something  of  importance,^ 
"  Whether  Blane  knew  a  woman  in  that  neighbourhood,  called 
Elizabeth  Maclure  ?  " 

"  Whether  I  ken  Bessie  Maclure  ? "  answered  the  landlord,- 
with  a  landlord's  laugh — "  How  can  I  but  ken  my  ain  wife's 
-(haly  be  her  rest  !)^my  ain  wife's  first  gudeman's  sister, 
Bessie  Maclure  ?  an  honest  wife  she  is,  but  sair  she's  been 
trysted  wi'  misfortunes, — the  loss  o'  twa  decent  lads  o'  sons, 
1  the  time  o'  the  persecution,  as  they  ca'  it  nowadays ;  and 
doucely  and   decently  she  has  borne  her  burden,  blaming 

le,  and  condemning  nane.  If  there's  an  honest  woman  in 
the  world,  it's  Bessie  Maclure.     And  to  lose  her  twa  sons,  as 

as  saying,   and  to  hae  dragoons  clinked    down  on   her 

I  month    bypast — for,  be  whig  ot  toiy  uppermost 
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aye  quarter  thae  loons  on  victuallers, — to  lose,  as  I  was 
saying " 

"  This  woman  keeps  an  inn,  then  ?  "  interrupted  Morton. 

"  A  public,  in  a  puir  way,"  replied  Blane,  looking  round  at 
his  own  superior  accommodations — "  a  sour  browst  o'  sma'  ale 
that  she  sells  to  folk  that  are  ower  drouthy  wi'  travel  to  be  nice ; 
but  naething  to  ca'  a  stirring  trade  or  a  thriving  change-house." 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  guide  there  ?  "  said  Morton. 

"  Your  honour  will  rest  here  a'  the  night  ? — ye'U  hardly  get 
accommodation  at  Bessie's,"  said  Niel,  whose  regard  for  his 
deceased  wife's  relative  by  no  means  extended  to  sending 
company  from  his  own  house  to  hers. 

"  There  is  a  friend,"  answered  Morton,  "  whom  I  am  to 
meet  with  there,  and  I  only  called  here  to  take  a  stirrup-cup 
and  enquire  the  way." 

"  Your  honour  had  better,"  answered  the  landlord,  with  the 
perseverance  of  his  calling,  "send  some  ane  to  warn  your 
friend  to  come  on  here." 

"  I  tell  you,  landlord,"  answered  Morton  impatiently,  "  that 
will  not  serve  my  purpose ;  I  must  go  straight  to  this  woman 
Maclure's  house,  and  I  desire  you  to  find  me  a  guide." 

"  Aweel,  sir,  ye'U  choose  for  yoursell,  to  be  sure,"  said  Niel 
Blane,  somewhat  disconcerted ;  "  but  deil  a  guide  ye'U  need, 
if  ye  gae  doun  the  water  for  twa  mile  or  sae,  as  gin  ye  were 
bound  for  Milnwood-house,  and  then  tak  the  first  broken  dis- 
jasked-looking  road  that  makes  for  the  hills — ye'U  ken't  by  a 
broken  ash-tree  that  stands  at  the  side  o'  a  burn  just  where 
the  roads  meet ;  and  then  travel  out  the  path — ye  canna  miss 
Widow  Maclure's  public,  for  deil  another  house  or  hauld 
is  on  the  road  for  ten  lang  Scots  miles,  and  that's  worth 
twenty  English.  I  am  sorry  your  honour  would  think  o'  gaun 
out  o'  my  house  the  night.  But  my  wife's  gude-sister  is  a 
decent  woman,  and  it's  no  lost  that  a  fiiend  gets." 

Morton  accordingly  paid  his  reckonm^axvd  dK^^'axXsA..    '^sNns:. 


i 

I 
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sunset  of  the  summer  day  placed  him  at  the  ash-tree,  whoe 
the  path  led  up  towards  the  moors. 

"  Here^"  he  said  to  himself,  "mj*  misfortunes  commenced; 
for  just  here,  when  BurlQ-  and  I  were  about  to  separate  on 
the  first  night  we  ever  met,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence, 
that  the  passes  were  senired  by  soldiers  lying  in  wait  for  him. 
Beneath  that  very  ash  sate  the  old  woman  who  apprized  him 
of  his  danger.  How  strange  that  my  whole  fortunes  should 
have  become  inseparably  interwoven  with  that  man's,  without 
anything  more  on  my  part,  than  the  dischai^e  of  an  ordinary 
duty  of  humanity  !  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  possible  I  could 
find  my  humble  quiet  and  trantjuillity  of  mind,  upon  the  spot 
where  I  lost  them  ! " 

Thus  arranging  his  reflections  betwixt  speech  and  thought, 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  up  the  path. 

Evening  lowered  around  him  as  he  advanced  up  the  narrow 
dell  which  had  once  been  a  wood,  but  was  now  a  ravine 
divested  of  trees,  unless  where  a  few,  from  their  inaccessible 
situation  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  banks,  or  clinging  among 
rocks  and  huge  stones,  defied  the  invasion  of  men  and  of 
cattle,  like  the  scattered  tribes  of  a  conquered  country,  drivoi 
lo  tcke  refuge  in  the  barren  strength  of  its  mountains.  These 
too,  wasted  and  decayed,  seemed  rather  to  exist  than  to 
flourish,  and  only  served  to  indicate  what  the  landscape  had 
once  been.  But  the  stream  brawled  down  among  them  in  all 
its  freshness  and  vivacity,  giving  the  life  and  animation  which 
a  mount^n  rivulet  alone  can  confer  on  the  barest  and  most 
savage  scenes,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country 
miss  when  gazing  even  upon  the  tranquil  winding  of  a  majestic 
stream  through  plains  of  fertility,  and  beside  palaces  of  splen- 
dour. The  track  of  the  road  followed  the  course  of  the  brook, 
;  now  visible,  and  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
Jts  brawYmg  heard  among  the  stones,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the 
'ci,  tha-t  occasionally  interrupted  its  comse.      _ 


V 
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"  Murmnrer  that  thou  art,"  said  Morton,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  reverie, —  "why  chafe  with"  the  rocks  that  stop  thy 
course  for  a  moment  ?  There  is  a  sea  to  receive  thee  in  its 
bosom ;  and  there  is  an^  eternity  for  man  when  his  fretful  and 
hasty  course  through  the  vale  of  time  shall  be  ceased  and 
over.  What  thy  petty  fuming  is  to  the  deep  and  vast  billows 
of  a  shoreless  ocean,  are  our  cares,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and 
sorrows,  to  the  objects  which  must  occupy  u&  through  the 
awful  and  boundless  succession  of  ages  1 " 

Thus  moralizing,^  oar  traveller  passed  on  till  the  delL^  opened^ 
and  the  banks,  receding  from  the  brook,  left  a  little  green 
vale,  exhibiting  a  croft,  or  small  field,  on  which  some  com 
was  growing,  and  a  cottage,  whose  walls  weue  not  above  fis^ 
feet  high,  and  whose  thatched  roofy  green  with.mo&ture^  age, 
house-leek,  and  grass,  had  in  some  places  saffered  damage 
from  the  encroachment  of  two  cows,  whose  appetite  this 
appearance  of  verdure  had  diverted  from  their  more  legitimate 
pasture.  Art  ill-spelt  and  worse-written  inscription  intimated 
to  the  traveller  that  he  might  here  find  refreshment  for  man 
and  horse; — no  unacceptable  intimation,  rude  as  the  hut 
appeared  to  be,  considering  the  wild  paiii  he  had  trod  in 
approaching  it,  and  the  high  and  waste  mountains  which  rose 
in  desolate  d^tty  behind  this  humble  asylum. 

It  must  indeed  have  been,  thought  Morton,  in  sotne  such  spot 
as  this,  that  Biffley  was  likely  ta  find  a  cotigenial  confident. 

As  he  approached,  he  observed  the  good  dame  of  the  house 
herself,  seated  by  the  door ;  she  had  hitherto  been,  concealed 
from  him  by  a  huge  alder  bush. 

"  Good  evening,  mother^"  said  the  traveller.  "  Your  name 
is  Mistress  Maclure?" 

"  Elizabeth  Maclure,  sir,  a  poor  widow,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Can  you  lodge  a  stranger  for  a  night  ?  " 

"  I  can,  sir,  if  he  will  be  pleased  with  the  widow's  cake  and 
the  widow's  cruize." 
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"  I  have  been  a  soldier,  good  dame,"  answered  Morton, 
"  and  nothing  can  come  amiss  to  me  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment," 

"  A  sodger,  sir  ?  "  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  "  God 
send  ye  a  better  trade ! " 

"  It  is  believejd  to  be  an  honourable  profession,  my  good 
dame.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  having 
belonged  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  judge  no  one,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  and  your  voice 
sounds  like  that  of  a  civil  gentleman ;  but  I  hae  witnessed  sae 
muckle  ill  wi'  sodgering  in  this  puir  land,  that  I  am  e'en 
content  that  I  can  see  nae  mair  o't  wi'  these  sightless  organs." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  Morton  observed  that  she  was  blind. 

"  Shall  I  not  be  troublesome  to  you,  my  good  dame  ?  "  said 
he,  compassionately ;  "  your  infirmity  seems  ill  calculated  for 
your  profession." 

"  Na,  sir,"  answered  the  old  woman ;  "  I  can  gang  about 
the  house  readily  eneugh  ;  and  I  hae  a  bit  lassie  to  help  me, 
and  the  dragoon  lads  will  look  after  your  horse  when  they 
come  hame  frae  their  patrol,  for  a  sma'  matter;  they  are 
civiller  now  than  lang  syne." 

Upon  these  assurances,  Morton  alighted. 

"  Peggy,  my  bonny  bird,"  continued  the  hostess,  addressing 
a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  had  by  this  time  appeared, 
"  tak  the  gentleman's  horse  to  the  stable,  and  slack  his  girths, 
and  tak  aff  the  bridle,  and  shake  down  a  lock  o'  hay  before 
him,  till  the  dragoons  come  back. — Come  this  way,  sir,"  she 
continued ;  "  ye'U  find  my  house  clean,  though  it's  a  puir  ane." 

Morton  followed  her  into  the  cottage  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Then  out  and  spake  the  auld  mother, 

And  fast  her  tears  did  fa — 
**  Ye  wadna  be  wam'd,  my  son  Johnie, 

Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa  I " 

Old  Ballad, 

When  he  entered  the  cottage,  Morton  perceived  that  the  old 
hostess  had  spoken  truth.  The  inside  of  the  hut  belied  its 
outward  appearance,  and  was  neat,  and  even  comfortable, 
especially  the  inner  apartment,  in  which  the  hbstess  informed 
her  guest  that  he  was  to  sup  and  sleep.  Refreshments  were 
placed  before  him,  such  as  the  little  inn  afforded ;  and,  though 
he  had  small  occasion  for  them,  he  accepted  the  offer,  as  the 
means  of  maintaining  some  discourse  with  the  landlady. 
Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  she  was  assiduous  in  her 
attendance,  and  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  find  her  way 
to  what  she  wanted. 

"  Have  you  no  one  but  this  pretty  little  girl  to  assist  you  in 
waiting  on  your  guests  ?  "  was  the  natural  question. 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  his  old  hostess ;  "  I  dwell  alone,  like 
the  widow  of  Zarephath.  Few  guests  come  to  this  puir  place ; 
and  I  haena  custom  eneugh  to  hire  servants.  I  had  anes  twa 
fine  sons  that  lookit  after  a' thing — But  God  gives  and  takes 
away — his  name  be  praised ! "  she  continued,  turning  her 
clouded  eyes  towards  heaven — "  I  was  anes  better  off,  that  is, 
warldly  speaking,  even  since  I  lost  them ;  but  that  was  before 
this  last  change." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Morton,  "and  yet  you  are  a  presbyterian, 
my  good  mother  ?  " 

"  I  am,  sir ;  praised  be  the  light  that  showed  me  the  right 
way,"  replied  the  landlady. 

"  Then,  I  should  have  thought,"  continued  the  guest,  "  the 
Revolution  would  have  brought  you  nothing  but  good." 


"  If,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  it  has  brought  the  land  gud^ 
and  freedom  of  worehqj  to  tender  consciences,  it's  little 
matter  what  it  has  brought  to  a  puir  blind  wonn  like  me." 

"  Still,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly 
injure  you." 

"  It's  a  lang  story,  sir,"  answered  his  hostess,  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  ae  night,  sax  weeks  or  iheteby  afore  Bothwell  Brigg,  a 
young  gentleman  stopped  at  this  puit  cottage,  stiif  and  blooc^ 
with  wounds,  pale  and  dune  out  wi'  riding,  and  his  horse  sae 
weary  he  couldna  drag  ae  foot  after  the  other,  and  his  foes 
were  close  abint  him,  and  he  was  ane  o'  oui  enemies — \V'hat 
could  I  do,  sir? — You  that's  a  sodger  will  think  nie  but  a  silly 
auld  wife — but  I  fed  him,  and  relieved  him,  and  keepit  him 
iiidden  liU  the  pursuit  was  ower." 

"And  who,"  said  Morton,  "dares  disapprove  of  your 
having  done  so  ?  " 

"  I  kenna,"  answered  the  bhnd  woman — "  I  gat  ill-will  about 
it  amang  some  o'  our  ain  folk.     They  said  I  should  hae  been 

I  to  him  what  Jael  was  to  Sisera — But  weel  I  wot  I  had  nae 
4ivine  command  to  shed  blood,  and  to  save  it  was  baith  like  a 
^»oinan  and  a  Christian. —And  then  they  said  I  wanted 
natural  affection,  to  relieve  ane  that  belanged  to  the  band  that 
mnrdered  my  Iwa  sons." 
"  That  murdered  your  two  sons  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir ;  though  maybe  ye'U  gie  their  deaths  another 
name' — The  tane  fail  vn'  sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  a  broken 
national  Covenant ;    the  tother— O,  they  took  him  and  shot 

►  him  dead  on  the  green  before  his  mother's  face! — My  auld 
■Mn  da/iled  when  the  shots  were  looten  off,  and,  to  my 
thought,  they  waxed  weaker  and  weaker  ever  since  that  weary 
day — and  sorrow,  and  heart-break,  and  teara  that  would  not 
be  dried,  might  help  on  the  disorder.  But,  alas!  betraying 
iord  Evandale's  young  blood  to  his  enemies'  sword  wad  ne'er 
^hae  brought  my  Ninian  and  Johnie  alive  again."  ^J| 
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"  Lord  Evandale  ?^  said  Morton,  in  surprise ;  "  Was  it  Lord 
Evandale  whose  life  you  saved  ?  " 

"  In  troth,  even  his,"  she  replied.  "  And  kind  he  was  to  me 
after,  and  gae  me  a  cow  and  calf,  malt,  meal,  and  siller,  and 
nane  durst  steer  me  when  he  was  in  power.  But  we  live  on 
an  outside  bit  of  Tillietudlem  land,  and  the  estate  was  sair 
plea'd  between  Leddy  Margaret  Bellenden  and  the  present 
Laird,  Basil  Olifant,  and  Lord  Evandale  backed  the  auld 
leddy  for  love  o'  her  daughter  Miss  Edith,  as  the  country  said, 
ane  o'  the  best  and  bonniest  lasses  in  Scotland.  But  they 
behuved  to  gie  way,  and  Basil  gat  the  Castle  and  land,  and  on 
the  back  o'  that  came  the  Revolution,  and  wha  to  turn  coat 
faster  than  the  laird  ?  for  he  said  he  had  been  a  true  whig  a' 
the  time,  and  turned  papist  only  for  fashion's  sake.  And  then 
he  got  favour,  and  Lord  Evandale's  head  was  under  water ; 
for  he  was  ower  proud  and  manfu*  to  bend  to  every  blast  o* 
wind,  though  mony  a  ane  may  ken  as  weel  as  me,  that  be  his 
ain  principles  as  they  might,  he  was  nae  ill  friend  to  our  folk 
when  he  could  protect  us,  and  far  kinder  than  Basil  Olifant, 
that  aye  keepit  the  coble  head  doun  the  stream.  But  he  was 
set  by  and  ill  looked  on,  and  his  word  ne^er  asked ;  and  then 
Basil,  wha's  a  revengefu'  man,  set  himsell  to  vex  him  in  a' 
shapes,  and  especially  by  oppressing  and  despoiling  the  auld 
blind  widow,  Bessie  Maclure,  that  saved  Lord  Evandale's  life, 
and  that  he  was  sae  kind  to.  But  he's  mistaen,  if  that's  his 
end ;  for  it  will  be  lang  or  Lord  Evandale  hears  a  word  frae 
me  about  the  selling  my  kye  for  rent  or  e'er  it  was  due,  or  the 
putting  the  dragoons  on  me  when  the  country's  quiet,  or  ony- 
thing  else  that  will  vex  him — \  can  bear  my  ain  burden 
patiently,  and  warld's  loss  is  the  least  part  o't." 

Astonished  and  interested  at  this  picture  of  patient,  grateful, 
and  high-minded  resignation,  Morton  could  not  help  bestow- 
ing an  execration  upon  the  poor-spirited  rascal  who  had  taken 
such  a  dastardly  course  of  vengeance. 
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■urse  him,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman;  "I  have 
leard  a  good  man  say,  that  a  curse  was  like  a  stone  flung  up 
to  the  heavens,  and  maist  like  to  return  on  the  head  that  sent 
it  But  if  ye  ken  Lord  Evandale,  bid  him  look  to  himsell,  for 
I  hear  strange  words  pass  atween  the  sodgers  that  are  lying 
here,  and  his  name  is  often  mentioned ;  and  the  tane  o'  them 
has  been  twice  up  at  Tillietudlem.  He's  a  kind  of  favourite 
wi'  the  Laird,  though  he  was  in  former  times  ane  o'  the 
maist  cruel  oppressors  ever  rade  through  a  country  (out-taken 
Sergeant  Bothwell) — they  ca'  him  Inglis."* 

"I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  Lord  Evandale's  safety," 
said  Morton,  "  and  you  may  depend  on  my  finding  some  mode 
to  apprize  him  of  these  suspicious  circumstances:    And,  in  re- 
turn, my  good  friend,  will  you  indulge  me  with  another  question? 
,    Do  you  know  anything  of  Quintin  Mackell  of  Irongray  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  whom  f  "  echoed  the  hlind  woman,  in  a  tone 
|f  great  surprise  and  alarm. 

"Quintin  Mackell  of  Irongray,"  repeated  Morton;  "  is  there 
Biything  so  alarming  in  the  sound  of  that  name  ?  ' 
"  Na,  na,"  answered  the  woman  with  hesitation,  "  but  to 
him  asked  after  by  a  stranger  and  a  sodger— Gude 
^Otect  us,  what  mischief  is  to  come  next !  " 


*  The  dfedi  of  a  man,  or  rather  a  monster,  of  this 
upon  [he  tombstone  of  one  of  those  martyrs  which  it  was  Old  Mortal!^* 
delight  to  repair.  I  do  not  reroemher  the  name  of  the  murdered  person, 
liut  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  were  so  terrible  to  my  childidi 
imagination,  that  I  am  confident  the  followinE  copy  of  the  Epita.ph  will 
be  found  nearly  conect,  although  I  have  not  seen  the  original  for  fbrly 

This  marlyro  was  by  Peler  Inglis 

By  birth  a  tiger  rather  than  a  Scol 

Wlio,  that  his  hellish  otfepring  mi 

Cut  off  bis  head,  then  kick'd  it  o't 

Thus  was  the  head  which  was  to  wear  thf 

A  root-ball  made  by  a  profane  dragoon. 
J  In  Daoiiee's  LeHcTS,  Captain  Inglish,  or  Inglis,  is  repeatedly  m 
pWJWmjncf/ng  a  troop  of  hoise. 
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^^Q^one  by  my  means,  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton ;  "  the 
subject  of  my  enquiry  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  if,  as 
I  suppose,  this  Quintin  Mackell  is  the  same  with  John 
Bal " 

"  Do  not  mention  his  name,"  said  the  widow,  pressing  his 
lips  with  her  fingers.  "I  see  you  have  his  secret  and  his 
pass -word,  and  I'll  be  free  wi'  you.  But,  for  God's  sake, 
speak  lound  and  low.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  trust  ye 
seek  him  not  to  his  hurt ! — ^Ye  said  ye  were  a  sodger  ?  " 

"I  said  truly;  but  one  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from.  I 
commanded  a  party  at  Bothwell  Bridge." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  woman.  "  And  verily  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  voice  I  can  trust.  Ye  speak  prompt  and  readily, 
and  like  an  honest  man." 

"  I  trust  I  am  so,"  said  Morton. 

"But  nae  displeasure  to  you,  sir,  in  thae  waefu'  times," 
continued  Mrs.  Maclure,  "the  hand  of  brother  is  against 
brother,  and  he  fears  as  mickle  almaist  frae  this  government, 
as  e'er  he  did  frae  the  auld  persecutors." 

"Indeed?"  said  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  enquiry;  "I  was 
not  aware  of  that.  But  I  am  only  just  now  returned  from 
abroad." 

"I'll  tell  ye,"  said  the  blind  woman,  first  assuming  an 
attitude  of  listening  that  showed  how  effectually  her  powers 
of  collecting  intelligence  had  been  transferred  from  the  eye 
to  the  ear ;  for,  instead  of  casting  a  glance  of  circumspection 
around,  she  stooped  her  face,  and  turned  her  head  slowly 
around,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sound  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  "  I'll  tell  ye.  Ye  ken  how  he  has  laboured  to  raise 
up  again  the  Covenant,  burned,  broken,  and  buried  in  the 
hard  hearts  and  selfish  devices  of  this  stubborn  people. 
Now,  when  he  went  to  Holland,  far  from  the  countenance 
and  thanks  of  the  great,  and  the  comfortable  fellowshix^  ol 
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the  godly,  both  whillt  he  was  in  right  to  expect,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  wad  show  him  no  favour,  and  the  ministers  no 
godly  communion.  This  was  hard  to  bide  for  ane  that  had 
sufTered  and  done  mickle — ower  mickle,  it  may  be — but  why 
sold  I  be  a  judge?  He  came  back  to  me  and  to  the  aiild 
place  o'  refuge  that  had  often  received  him  in  his  distresseSj 
mair  especiaUy  before  the  great  day  of  victory  at  Drutnclo^ 
for  I  sail  ne'er  forget  how  he  was  bending  hither  of  a'  nights 
in  the  year  on  that  e'ening  after  the  play  when  young  Miln^ 
wood  wan  the  popinjay ;  but  I  warned  him  off  for  that  time." 
"What  I"  exclaimed  Morton,  "it  was  you  that  sat  in  your 
red  cloak  by  the  high-road,  and  told  him  there  was  a  lion  in 
the  path  ?  " 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven  1    wha  are  ye?"    said  the  (dd 

woman,  breaking  off  her  narrative  in  astonishment.     "  But 

■  be  wha  ye  may,"  she  continued,  resuming  it  with  tranquilKty, 

m  ken  naething  waur  o'  me  than  that  I  hae  been  willing 

e  the  life  o'  friend  and  foe." 

know  no  ill  of  you,  Mrs,  Maclure,  and  I  mean  no  ill 
jr  you— I  only  wished  to  show  you  that  1  know  so  much  of 
"s  person's  affeirs,  that  I  might  be  safely  intrusted  wiih  the 

Proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  narrative." 

"  There  is  a  strange  command  in  your  voice,"  said   the 

I'felind  woman,  "though  its  tones  are  sweet.      I  have  little 

r  to  say.     The  Stewarts  hae  been  dethroned,  and  William 

,  Mary  reign  in  their  stead,  but  nae  mair  word  of  the 

Hipovenant  than  if  it  were  a  dead  letter.     They  hae  toen  the 

idulged  clergy,  and  an  Erastian  General  Assembly  of  the 

Limce  pure  and  triumphant  Kirk  of  Scotland,  even  into  their 

J«esy   arms   and    bosoms.       Our    faithfu'   champions    o'    the 

testimony  agree  e'en  waur  wi'  this  than  wi'  the  open  tyranny 

and  apostasy  of  the  persecuting  times,  for  souls  are  iiurdened 

:3nd    deadened,   and   the    mouths  of  fasting  multitudes  are 

crammed  wi'  fiaeoJess    bran  instead  of  the   aweeC  word  14. 
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season;  and  mony  an  hungry,  starving  creature,  when  he 
sits  down  on  a  Sunday  forenoon  to  get  something  that  might 
warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a  dry  clatter  o'  morality 
driven  about  his  lugs,  and " 

"In  short,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  stop  a  discussion 
which  the  good  old  woman,  as  enthusiastically  attached  to 
her  religious  profession  as  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  might 
probably  have  indulged  longer — "In  short,  you  are  not 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  government,  and  Burley  is 
of  the  same  opinion  ?  " 

"  Many  of  our  brethren,  sir,  are  of  belief  we  fought  for  the 
Covenant,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  that  grand 
national  league,  and  now  we  are  like  neither  to  see  nor  hear 
tell  of  that  which  we  suffered,  and  fought,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed  for.  And  anes  it  was  thought  something  might  be 
made  by  bringing  back  the  auld  family  on  a  new  bargain  and 
a  new  bottom,  as,  after  a',  when  King  James  went  .awa,  I 
understand  the  great  quarrel  of  the  English  against  him  was 
in  behalf  of  seven  unhallowed  prelates ;  and  sae,  though  ae 
part  of  our  people  were  free  to  join  wi'  the  {^resent  model, 
and  levied  an  armed  regiment  under  the  Yerl  of  Angus,  yet 
our  honest  friend,  and  others  that  stude  up  for  purity  of 
doctrine  and  freedom  of  conscience,  were  determined  to  hear 
the  breath  o'  the  Jacobites  before  they  took  part  again  them, 
fearing  to  fa'  to  the  ground  like  a  wall  built  with  unslaked 
mortar,  or  from  sitting  between  twa  stools." 

"  They  chose  an  odd  quarter,"  said  Morton,  "  from  which 
to  expect  freedom  of  conscience  and  purity  of  doctrine." 

"  O,  dear  sir ! "  said  the  landlady,  "  the  natural  day-spring 
rises  in  the  east,  but  the  spiritual  day-spring  may  rise  in  the 
north,  for  what  we  blinded  mortals  ken." 

^*  And  Burley  went  to  the  north  to  seek  it?"  replied  the  guest. 

"  Truly  ay,  sir ;  and  he  saw  Claver'se  himSell,  that  they  ca' 
Dundee  now." 
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"What!"    exclaimed   Morton,  in  amazement;    "I  would 
ve  swom  that  meeting  would  have  been  the  last  of  one  of 
Eir  lires," 
"Na,  na,  sir;    in  troubled  times,  as  I  understand,"  said 
rs.  Maclure,  "there's  sudden  changes — Montgomery,  and 
Ferguson,  and  mony  ane  mair  that  were  King  James's  greatest 
fees,  are  on  his  side  now- — Claver'se  spake  our  friend   fair, 
and  sent  him  to  consult  with   Lord  Eiandale.      But  then 
there  was  a  break-off,  for  Lord  Evandale  wadra  look  at,  hear, 
or  speak  wi'  him  ;  and  now  he's  anes  wud  and  aye  waur,  and 
roars  for  revenge  again  Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear  nought 
of  onything  but  bum  and  slay — and  O  thae  starts  o'  passion ! 
they  imsettle  his  mind,  and  gie  the  Enemy  sait  advantages." 
"The  enemy?"  said  Morton;  "What  enemy?" 
"What  enemy?      Are  ye  acquainted  familiarly  wi'  John 
r  Balfour  o'  Burley,  and  dinna  ken  that  he  has  had  sair  and 
[iirequent  combats  to  sustain  against  the  Evil  One  ?     Did  ye 
iver  see  him  alone  but  the  Bible  was  in  his  hand,  and  the 
I  drawn  sword  on  his  knee  ?  did  ye  never  sleep  in  the  same 
wi'  him,  and  hear  him  strive  in  his  dreams  with  the 
"delusions  of  Satan  ?     O,  ye  ken  little  o'  him,  if  ye  have  seen 
*im  only  in  fair  daylight,  for  nae  man  can  put  the  face  upon 
litis  doleful  visits  and  strifes  that  he  can  do.     I  hae  seen  him, 
l*fter  sic  a  strife  of  agony,  tremble,  that  an  infant  might  hae 
lllheld  him,  while  the  hair  on  his  brow  was  drapping  as  fast  as 
lever  my  puir  thatched  roof  did  in  a  heavy  rain." 

she  spoke,  Morton  began  to  recollect  the  appearance 
of  Burley  during  his  sleep  in  the  hay-loft  at  Milnwood,  the 
report  of  Cuddie  that  his  senses  had  become  impaired,  and 
some  whispers  current  among  the  Cameronians,  who  boasted 
frequently  of  Burley's  soul-exercises,  and  his  strifes  with  the 
foul  fiend ;  which  several  circumstances  led  him  to  conclude 
that  this  man  himself  was  a  vicrim  to  those  delusions,  though 
his  mind,  naturally  acute  and  forcible,  not  only  disguisedjH 
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superstition  from  those  in  whose  opinion  it  might  have  dis- 
credited his  judgment,  but  by  exerting  such  a  force  as  ig  said 
to  be  proper  to  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  could  postpone 
the  fits  which  it  occasioned  until  he  was  either  fireed  fi'om 
superintendence,  or  surrounded  by  such  as  held  him  more 
highly  on  account  of  these  visitations.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose,  and  could  easily  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  of 
Mrs.  Maclure,  that  disappointed  ambition,  wrecked  hopes, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  party  which  he  had  served  with  such 
desperate  fidelity,  were  likely  to  aggravate  enthusiasm  into 
temporary  insanity.  It  was,  indeed,  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance in  those  singular  times,  that  men  like  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Harrison,  Overton,  and  others,  themselves  slaves  to  the 
wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  dreams,  could,  when  mingling 
with  the  world,  conduct  themselves  not  only  with  good  sense 
in  difficulties,  and  courage  in  dangers,  but  with  the  most 
acute  sagacity  and  determined  valour.  The  subsequent  part 
of  Mrs.  Maclure's  information  confirmed  Morton  in  these 
impressions. 

"  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,"  she  said,  "  my  little  Peggy 
sail  show  ye  the  gate  to  him  before  the  sodgers  are  up.  But 
ye  maun  let  his  hour  of  danger,  as  he  ca's  it,  be  ower,  afore 
ye  venture  on  him  in  his  place  of  refuge.  Peggy  will  tell  ye 
when  to  venture  in.  She  kens  his  ways  weel,  for  whiles  she 
carries  him  some  little  helps  that  he  canna  do  without  to 
sustain  life." 

"And  in  what  retreat  then,"  said  Morton,  "has  this  un- 
fortunate person  found  refuge  ?  " 

"  An  awsome  place,"  answered  the  blind  woman,  "  as  ever 
living  creature  took  refuge  in.  They  ca'  it  the  Black  Linn  of 
Linklater — it's  a  doleful  place  ;  but  he  loves  it  abune  a'  others, 
because  he  has  sae  often  been  in  safe  hiding  there ;  and  it's 
my  belief  he  prefers  it  to  a  tapestried  chamber  and  a  down 
bed.     But  ye'U  see't.     I  hae  seen  it  tciYsell  \xvQrtt>^  ^  <ia;:^  ^s^^^. 
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I  was  a  daft  hempte  lassie  then,  and  IJttie  thoi^ht  vAat  max 
to  come  ot-^Wad  ye  ahoose  onythuig,  sir,  ere  ye  beitafce 
yoaisdl  to  your  rest,  for  ye  maamn  stir  wi'  the  first  dawm  o'  the 
grey  light?" 

"Notbing  nanr-e,  my  good  roother,"  s&id  Morton  ;  and  ^aej 
parted  for  the  evening. 

Morton  recommended  himself  to  Heaven,  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  hieaKi,  betureen  slaeprng  and  waking,  the  traimpli^ 
Of  Che  d,Tagi>on  horses  at  the  riders'  Tetum  Ifrom  their  patrol 

i  then  slqit  soundly  after  such  painJiil  agitation. 


CHAPTER   XLIIL 

The  aarksmne  cave  th«y  sutw,  where  they  fonrnJ 
The  aecutsed  man,  low  ntllng  ea  tbe  ground. 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind. 

Spenser. 

\  -As  the  morning  began  to  appear  on  the  mountains,  a  gentle 

I  &nock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  humble  apartment  in 

Inrfiich  MurfOQ  slept,  and  a  girlish  treble  voice  asked  himi  from 

I  'webout,  "If  he  wad  please  gang  to  the  IJaa  or  the  folk  raieeJ" 

He  airoae  upon  the  invitation,  aisd,  dressing  lumself  hastU^ 

■^Went  forth  and  joined  bis  litlie  guide.     The  mountain  maiA 

tript  lightly  before  him,  ihrough  the  grey  haze,  over  hill  -and 

moor.     It  was  a  wild  and  varied   walk,  unmarked  by  asif 

regular  or  distinguishable  tcack,  artd  keefung,  upon  the  wholes 

the  direction   of  the  ascent  of  the    brook,  though  without 

tracing   its    windiajgs.      The   landscape,    as    they  advarwred, 

became  waster  and  more  wild,  until  nothing  but  heath  and 

rodt  ertcumbered  the  side  of  the  valley. 

"  Is  the  place  still  distant?"  said  Morton, 

"Nearly  a  mile  off," answered  the  girl,     "We'il  be  theie 
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"  And  do  yom  often  go  this  \rild  journeys  my  Kttle  maid  ?  " 

•*  When  granflfflie  sends  rae  uri'  milk  and  meal  to  the  Linn," 
answered  the  child. 

*^  And  are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  so  wiM  a  road  alone  ?" 

"Hout  na,  sir^"  replied  the  guide;  "nae  living  creature 
wsufli  toioich  sic  k  bit  thing  as.  I  aim,  and  grannie  $ays-  we  need 
never  fear  onything  else  when  we  are  doing  a  gude  turn.'' 

"  Strpng  in  irmocence  as  in  triple  mail ! "  said  Morton  to 
hbosel^  and  fbiilowed  her  steps  m  silence. 

They  soexQi  came  to  a  decayed'  thicket^  where  bvambles  and 
thorns  soppiliied  the  room  of  the  oak  and  birches  of  which  it 
had  once  consisted.  Here  the  giiid;e  turned  short  off  the 
open  heath,  and,  by  a  sheep-track,  conducted  Morton  to  the 
brook..  A  hoarse  and  suUen  roar  had  in  part  prepared  him 
for  the  ^xxiti  whidj  presented  itself,  yet  it  was  not  ta  be 
viewed  without  swiprise  and  evien  terror.  When  he  emerged 
from  the  deYious  path  which  conducted  him  through  the 
thicket,  he  found  himself  placed  00  a  ledge  of  flat  rock,  pro* 
jecting  over  one  side  of  a  chasm  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  where  the  dark  mountahs-stream  nubdle  a  decided  and 
rapid  shoot  oiv^er  the  precifxice,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
dfiep>  black,,  yawning  gulf.  The  eye  in  vain  stro«ve  to  see  the 
bottom  of  tbe  fall ;  it  couldi  catch  but  one  sheet  of  foaming 
i^roar  andl  sbeet  descent,,  until  the  view  was  obstructed  by 
the  projecting  crags  whiciv  enclofied  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
fallf  and  hid  from  si^ot  the  dark  poo^  which  received  its 
tortured  wad:e!rs;  far  beneath,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  noile,  the  eye  caught  the  winding  of  the  stream  as 
it  emerged  into-  a  more  open  comse.  But,  for  that  distance, 
they  were  Host  to  sigljit  as.  much  as  ill  a  cavern  had  been  archied 
over  them ;  aad  indeed  the  steep  and  prelecting  ledges  of 
rock  through  wkncK  they  woismd  tbeii  way  m  darkness,  were 
very  nearly  diosing  and  oiver-roo&ng  l^ieir  course. 

^Vhtle  Morton  gaaed  at  this  scene  of  tojovoJA.^  ^VcssJc^  vtsxsNR.^ 
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by  the  surrounding  thickets  and  the  clefts  into  which  the 
waters  descended,  to  seek  to  hide  itself  from  every  eye,  his 
little  attendant,  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  platform  of 
rock  which  commanded  the  best  view  of  the  fall,  pulled  him 
by  the  ■sleeve,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  could  not  hear 
without  stooping  his  ear  near  the  speaker,  "Hear  til!  him! 
Eh  !  hear  till  him  !  " 

Morton  listened  more  attentively,  and  out  of  the  very  abyss 
into  which  the  brook  fell,  and  amidst  the  tumultuary  sounds 
of  the  cataract,  thought  he  could  distinguish  shouts,  screams, 
and  even  articulate  words,  as  if  the  tortured  demon  of  the 
stream  had  been  mingling  his  complaints  with  the  roar  of  his 
broken  waters. 

"This  is  the  way,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "  follow  me,  gin  ye 
please,  sir,  but  tak  tenl  to  your  feet ; "  and,  with  the  daring 
agility  which  custom  had  rendered  easy,  she  vanished  from 
the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  and,  by  notches  and  slight 
projections  in  the  rock,  scrambled  down  its  face  into  the 
chasm  which  it  overhung.  Steady,  hold,  and  active,  Morton 
hesitated  not  to  follow  her :  but  the  necessary  attention  to 
secure  his  hold  and  footing  in  a  descent  where  both  foot  and 
hand  were  needful  for  security,  prevented  him  from  looking 
around  him,  till,  having  descended  nigh  twenty  feet,  and  being 
sixty  or  seventy  above  the  pool  which  received  the  fall,  his 
guide  made  a  pause,  and  he  again  found  himself  by  her  side 
in  a  situation  that  appeared  equally  romantic  and  precarious. 
They  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  waterfall,  and  in  point  of 
level  situated  at  about  one-quarter's  depth  from  the  point  of 
the  cliff  over  which  it  thundered,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
height  above  the  dark,  deep,  and  restless  pool  which  received 
its  fall.  Both  these  tremendous  points,  the  first  shoot,  namely, 
of  the  yet  unbroken  stream,  a.nd  the  deep  and  sombre  abyss 
into  which  it  was  emptied,  were  full  before  him,  as  well  as  the 
wAoIe_mntinuous  stream  of  billowy  froth,  which,  dashing 
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the  one,  was  eddying  and  boiling  in  the  other.  They  were 
so  near  this  grand  phenomenon  that  they  were  covered  with 
its  spray,  and  wellnigh  deafened  by  the  incessant  roar.  But 
crossing  in  the  very  front  of  the  fall,  and  at  scarce  three  yards 
distance  from  the  cataract,  an  old  oak-tree,  flung  across  the 
chasm  in  a  manner  that  seemed  accidental,  formed  a  bridge 
of  fearfully  narrow  dimensions  and  uncertain  footing.  The 
upper  end  of  the  tree  rested  on  the  platform  on  which  they 
stood — the  lower  or  uprooted  extremity  extended  behind  a 
projection  on  the  opposite  side,  and  was  secured,  Morton's 
eye  could  not  discover  where.  From  behind  the  same  pro- 
jection glimmered  a  strong  red  light,  which,  glancing  in  the 
waves  of  the  falling  water,  and  tinging  them  partially  with 
crimson,  had  a  strange  preternatural  and  sinister  effect  when 
contrasted  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which  glanced 
on  the  first  broken  waves  of  the  fall,  though  even  its  meridian 
splendour  could  not  gain  the  third  of  its  full  depth.  When 
he  had  looked  around  him  for  a  moment,  the  girl  again  pulled 
his  sleeve,  and  pointing  to  the  oak  and  the  projecting  point 
beyond  it  (for  hearing  speech  was  now  out  of  the  question), 
indicated  that  there  lay  his  farther  passage. 

Morton  gazed  at  her  with  surprise ;  for,  although  he  well 
knew  that  the  persecuted  presbyterians  had  in  the  preceding 
reigns  sought  refuge  among  dells  and  thickets,  caves  and 
cataracts, — in  spots  the  most  extraordinary  and  secluded — 
although  he  had  heard  of  the  champions  of  the  Covenant, 
who  had  long  abidden  beside  Dobs-linn  on  the  wild  heights 
of  Polmoodie,  and  others  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  yet 
more  terrific  cavern  called  Creehope-linn,  in  the  parish  of 
Closeburn,*  yet  his  imagination  had  never  exactly  figured  out 
the  horrors  of  such  a  residence,  and  he  was  surprised  how  the 
strange  and  romantic  scene  which  he  now  saw  had  remained 
concealed  fi*om  him,  while  a  curious  investigator  of  such 
♦  Note  XVIII.— The  Retreats  of  the  Cove.t»rAR.v3., 
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natural  pJienomena.  But  he  readily  concdved,  that,  Ijing  ii 
a  remote  and  wild  district,  and  being  destined  as  a  place  trf 
conceaiment  to  the  pereocuted  preachers  and  professors  <£ 
non-conformity,  the  secret  of  its  existence  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  few  shepherds  to  whom  it  might  be  Itnowti. 

As,  breaking  from  these  meditations,  he  began  to  -consider 
lOw  he  should  travei'se  the  doabtful  and  tenific  bridge^  whicl^ 
ited  by  the  cascade,  and  rendered  wet  and  slippery  by  its 
t  drizzle,  ftTiversed  the  cbasra  above  sixty  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  liis  guide,  as  if  to  give  him  courage,  tr^ 
over  and  bai:k  without  the  least  hesitation.  Enr-ying  for  a 
moment  the  little  bare  feet  which  caught  a  safer  hold  of  the 
rugged  side  of  the  oak  than  he  could  pivtend  to  with  his  heavj' 
boots,  Morton  nevertheless  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage, 
and,  fixing  his  eye  6rm  on  a  stationary  objca  on  the  other 
side,  without  allowing  his  head  to  bocoroe  giddy,  or  his 
attention,  to  be  districted  by  tiie  flash,  the  fboim,  and  the  n 
of  the  waters  arcnind  him,  he  strode  steadaly  and  safely  alcmg 
the  oncertain  bridge,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  cavern 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  torrent.  Here  he  paused ;  for  a 
light,  proceeding  from  a  fire  of  red-hot  ciiatcdal,  permitted 
him  to  See  the  intierior  of  the  cave,  and  enabled  hica  to 
contemplate  the  appearance  erf  its  inhabitant,  by  whom  be 
himself  could  not  be  so  raidily  distinguished,  being  concealed 
by  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  What  be  olwervcd  would  by  no 
means  have  erK»ur^fed  a  less  determined  man  to  proceed 
with  the  task  which  he  had  ondertaken. 
I  Burley,  only  altered  from  what  he  had  been  formerly  by  the 

^Hlddition  (^  a  grimily  beard,  stood  in  the  midst  of  thecave,  with 
HIIrs  clasped  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  bis  drawn  svord  in  the 
"    other.      His  figure,  dioaly  ruddied  by  the  l^ht  of  the  red 
charcoal,  seemed  that  of  a  fiend  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of 
Pandemonium,  and  his  gestures  and  wonls,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  heard,  seemed  equally  violent  and  iraegular.     Alt  I 
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alone,  and  in  a  place  of  almost  una{^)roachabl&  seclusion^  his 
demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  strives  for  life  and  death 
with  a  mortal  enemy.  "Ha!  ha! — there — there!"  he  ex- 
claimed, accompanying  each  word  with  a  thrust,  urged  with 
his  whole  force  against  the  impassible  and  empty  air^— "  Did 
I  not  tell  thee  so?— I  have  resisted,  and  thou  jBeest  from 
me  ! — Coward  as  thou  art — come  in  all  thy  terrors. — come 
with  miine  own  evil  deeds,  which  render  thee  most  terrible  of 
all — ^there  is  enough  betwixt  the  boards  of  this  book  to.  rescue 
me  ! — What  miitterest  thou  of  grey  hairs? — It  was  well  done 
to  slay  him— the  more  ripe  the  corn  the  readier  for  the  sickle. 
— Art  gone? — Art  gone? — I  have  ever  kncwam  thee  but  a 
coward™ha!  ha!  ha!" 

With  these  wild  exclamations  he  sramk  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  remained  standing  still  in  the  same  postaire,  like 
a  maniac  whose  fit  is  over. 

"  The  dangerous  time  is  hy  nowy"^  said  the  Iktdie  giri  who 
had  followed ;  "  it  seldom*  lasts  be3rond  the  timne  thai  the  sraai's 
ower  the  hill ;  ye  may  gang  in  and  speak  wi*  him  now.  Fll 
wait  for  you  at  the  other  side,  of  the  lino ;  be  canna  bide  to 
see  twa  folk  at  anes." 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  and  keeping  constantly  upon  his 
guard',  Morton  p>resented  himself  to  the  view  of  his  old 
associate  in  command. 

"  What !  comest  thou  again  when  thine  hour  is  over  ?  "^  was 
his  first  exclamation ;  and  ifliourishiing  his;  sword  aloft,  his 
countenance  assumed  an  expiession  in  which  ghastly  terror 
seemed  m^ingled  with  the  ra^  of  a  demnpniac. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  in  a  steady  and 
composed  tone,  "to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  has  been 
broken  off  since  the  fight  of  Both  well  Bridge.'' 

As  soon  as  Burley  became  aware  that  Morton  was  before 
him  in  person, — sm  idea  which  he  caught  with  marvellous 
celerity, — he  at  once  eioerted  that  mastership  over  his  laeaiftfi- 
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and  enthnnssdc  imagination,  the  povcrof  enfbrdi^  which  mi 
a  moM  strikii^  port  of  tus  exHaordtoaiy  character.  He 
his  swofd-poim  at  once,  and  as  he  stole  it  composedly  into  ibe 
■cabhard,  be  mattered  scmetfaing  of  the  damp  and  cold  whidi 
■ent  an  old  soldier  to  his  fencing  esercise,  to  prevent  his  blood 
from  chilling.  This  done,  he  proceeded  in  the  cold  deta- 
mined  manner  which  was  pecnhar  to  his  ordinary  discouise 

"Thou  hast  tarried  long,  Henrj-  Morton,  and  hast  not  come 
to  the  vintage  before  the  twelith  hour  has  struck.  Art  thou 
yet  willing  to  take  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  be  one 
with  those  who  look  not  to  thrones  or  dynasties,  but  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture,  for  their  directions  ?  " 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  Morton,  evading  the  direct  answer 
to  his  question,  "that  you  should  have  known  me  after  so 
many  years." 

"The  features  of  those  who  ought  to  act  with  me  are 
igraved  on  my  heart,"  answered  Eurley ;  "and  few  but  Silas 
n's  son  durst  have  followed  me  into  this  my  castle  of 
.  Seest  thou  that  drawbridge  of  Nature's  own  con^ 
kitruction?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  prostrate  oak-tree — 
n  of  my  foot,  and  it  is  overwhelmed  in  the  ahfss 
t  below,  bidding  foemen  on  the  farther  side  stand  at  detianc«^ 
I  and  leaving  enemies  on  this  at  the  mercy  of  one,  who  nevei 
pyet  met  his  equal  in  single  fight." 

"  Of  such  defences,"  said  Morton,  "  I  should  have  thought 
■■lyou  would  now  have  had  little  need." 

"  Little  need  ?  "  said  Burley  impatiently- — "  What  little  need, 
\  when  incarnate  fiends  are  combined  against  me  on  earth,  and 
■  ■Sathan  himself — But  it  matters  not,"  added  he,  checking 
Tlliimself — "  Enough  that  I  like  my  place  of  refuge — my  cave 
ftsf  Adullam,  and  would  not  change  its  rude  ribs  of  limestone 
Viock  for  the  fair  chambers  ofthe  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Torwood, 
l-'with  their  broad  bounds  and  barony.  Thou,  unless  the  foolish 
T-^t  be  over,  mayet  think  differently."  ,  -^ 
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,  "  It  was  of  those  very  possessions  I  came  to  speak,"  said 
Morton;  *'and  I  doubt  not  to  find  Mn  Balfour  the  same 
rational  and  reflecting  person  which  I  knew  him  to  be  in  times 
when  zeal  disunited  brethren," 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  Burky ;  "  indeed  ?— Is  such  truly  your  hope  ? — ► 
wilt  thou  express  it  more  plainly  ?  " 

"  In  a  word  then,"  said  Morton,  **  yoa  hare  exercised,  by 
means  at  which  I  can  guess,  a  secret,  but  most  prejudicial 
influence  over  the  iot\xme&  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and 
her  grand -daughter,  and  in  fJBivour  erf  that  base,  oppressive 
apostate,  Basil  Olifant,  yfi^nom  the  law,  deceived  by  thy 
operations,  has  placed  in  possession  of  their  lawful  proper^:" 

"  Sayest  thou  ?  "  said  Balfour. 

"  I  do  say  so,**  rep^d  Morton ;  "  and  fece  to  face  you  will 
not  deny  what  you  have  vouched  by  your  handwriting**' 

"And  suppose  I  deny  it  not?"  said  Balfour,  "and  suppose 
that  thy  eloquence  were  found  equal  to  persuade  me  to  retrace 
the  steps  I  have  taken  on  matured  resolve^  what  will  be  thy 
meed  ?  Dost  thou  still  hope  to  possess  the  fair-'haired  girl^ 
with  her  wide  and  rkh  inheritance  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  such  hop^**  answered  Morton  calmly. 

"And  for  whom,  then,  hast  thoa  ventured  to  do  this  great 
thing,  to  seek  to  rend  the  prey  from  the  valiknt,  to  faring  forth 
food  fron>  the  den  of  the  lion,  and  to  extnuct  sweetness  from 
the  maw  of  the  devourer? — For  whose  sake  hast  thou  under-^ 
taken  to  read  this  riddle,  more  hard  tbam  Satnscoi's?^' 

"  For  Lord  Evandale*s  and  that  of  his  htide^**  replied  Morton 
firmly.  "  Think  better  of  mankind,  Mr.  Balfouir,  and  believe 
there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  sacnfke  dieir  happiness  to 
that  of  others.* 

"Then,  as  my  soul  Irveth,"  repHed  Balfoor,  "thou  art„  to 
wear  beard,  and  back  4  horse,  and  dtswv  a  sword,  the  tamest 
and  most  gall-less  puppet  that  ever  sustained  injury  unavenged. 
What  ?  thou  wouldst  help  that  accursed  E^f^jx^sL^  \s:i  >SQfe.  -ssxsv^ 
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of  the  woman  that  thou  lovest  ? — thou  wouldst  endow  them 
with  wealth  and  with  heritages,  and  thou  think'st  that  there 
lives  another  man,  offended  even  more  deeply  than  thou,  yet 
equally  cold-livered  and  mean-spirited,  crawling  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hast  dared  to  suppose  that  one  other  to  be 
John  Balfour  ?  " 

"For  my  own  feelings,"  said  Morton  composedly,  "I  am 
answerable  to  none  but  Heaven — To  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  I 
should  suppose  it  of  little  consequence  whether  Basil  Olifant 
or  Lord  Evandale  possess  these  estates." 

"Thou  art  deceived,"  said  Burley;  "both  are  indeed  in 
outer  darkness,  and  strangers  to  the  light,  as  he  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  opened  to  the  day.  But  this  Basil  Olifant 
is  a  Nabal — a  Demas — a  base  churl,  whose  wealth  and  power 
are  at  the  disposal  of  him  who  can  threaten  to  deprive  him  of 
them.  He  became  a  professor  because  he  was  deprived  of 
these  lands  of  Tillietudlem — he  turned  a  papist  to  obtain 
possession  of  them — he  called  himself  an  Erastian,  that  he 
might  not  again  lose  them,  and  he  will  become  what  I  list 
while  I  have  in  my  power  the  document  that  may  deprive  him 
of  them.  These  lands  are  a  bit  between  his  jaws  and  a  hook 
in  his  nostrils,  and  the  rein  and  the  line  are  in  my  hands  to 
guide  them  as  I  think  meet ;  and  his  they  shall  therefore  be, 
unless  I  had  assurance  of  bestowing  them  on  a  sure  and  sincere 
friend.  But  Lord  Evandale  is  a  malignant,  of  heart  like  flint, 
and  brow  like  adamant ;  the  goods  of  the  world  fall  on  him 
like  leaves  on  the  frost-bound  earth,  and  unmoved  he  will  see 
them  whirled  off  by  the  first  wind.  The  heathen  virtues  of 
such  as  he  are  more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  sordid  cupidity 
of  those,  who,  governed  by  their  interest,  must  follow  where 

//  leads,  and  who,  therefore,  themselves  the  slaves  of  avarice, 
may  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  vme^wd^  were  it  but  to  earn 
the  wages  of  sin." 

"  This  might  have  been  all  weW  some  '^eaxs  ^mcfc;'  \^t^^ 
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Morton ;  "  and  I  could  understand  your  argument,  although 
I  could  never  acquiesce  in  its  justice.  But  at  this  crisis  it 
seems  useless  to  you  to  persevere  in  keeping  up  an  influence 
which  can  no  longer  be  directed  to  an  useful  purpose.  The 
land  has  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  conscience — and 
what  would  you  more  ?  " 

"  More ! "  exclaimed  Burley,  again  unsheathing  his  sword, 
with  a  vivacity  which  nearly  made  Morton  start ;  "  look  at  the 
notches  upon  that  weapon;  they  are  three  in  number,  are 
they  not  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"The  fragment  of  steel  that  parted  from  this  first  gap, 
rested  on  the  skull  of  the  perjured  traitor,  who  first  introduced 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland; — this  second  notch  was  made  in 
the  rib-bone  of  an  impious  villain,  the  boldest  and  best  soldier 
that  upheld  the  prelatic  cause  at  Drumclog ; — this  third  was 
broken  on  the  steel  head -piece  of  the  captain  who  defended 
the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  when  the  people  rose  at  the  Revolution. 
I  cleft  him  to  the  teeth  through  steel  and  bone.  It  has  done 
great  deeds  this  little  weapon,  and  each  of  these  blows  was 
a  deliverance  to  the  church.  This  sword,"  he  said,  again 
sheathing  it,  "  has  yet  more  to  do — to  weed  out  this  base  and 
pestilential  heresy  of  Erastianism  —  to  vindicate  the  true 
liberty  of  the  Kirk  in  her  purity — to  restore  the  Covenant  in 
its  glory, — then  let  it  moulder  and  rust  beside  the  bones  of  its 
master."  * 

"  You  have  neither  men  nor  means,  Mr.  Balfour,  to  disturb 
the  government  as  now  settled,"  argued  Morton ;  "  the  people 
are  in  general  satisfied,  excepting  only  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Jacobite  interest ;  and  surely  you  would  not  join  with  those 
who  would  only  use  you  for  their  own  purposes  ?  " 

"It  is  they,"  answered  Burley,  "that  should  serve  ours. 
I  went  to  the  camp  of  the  malignant  Claver'se,  as  the  future 
*  Note  XIX. — Predictions  of  l\ie  Co>»«vas*.«is. 
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of  Israel  sought  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ;  I  arranged 
with  him  a  rising,  and,  but  for  the  villain  Evandale,  the 
Erastians  ere  now  had  been  driven  from  the  west— I  could 
alay  l^im,"  he  added,  with  a  vindictive  scowl,  "were  he 
igrasping  the  horns  of  the  allar  I "  He  then  procteded 
calmer  tone:  "If  thou,  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade, 
suitor  for  thyself  to  this  Edith  Bellenden,  and  wurt  willing  to 
put  thy  hand  to  the  great  work  with  zeal  equal  to  thy  course, 
tiiink  not  I  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  Basil  OHfant  to 
thine  ;  thou  shouldst  then  have  the  means  that  this  document 
(he  produced  a  parchment)  affords,  to  place  her  in  possession 
_of  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  This  have  I  ionget 
tee  ever  since  I  saw  thee  fight  the  good  fight  so  strongly  at 
iatai  Bridge.     The  maiden  loved  thee,  and  thou  her," 

Morton  replied  firmly,  "  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you,  Mr. 
Balfour,  even  to  gain  a  good  end.  I  came  in  hopes  to 
persuade  you  to  do  a  deed  of  justice  to  others,  not  to  gain  any 
selfish  end  of  my  own.  I  have  failed — I  grieve  for  your  soke, 
more  than  for  the  loss  which  others  will  sustain  by  your 
injustice." 

"You  refuse  my  proffer,  then?"  said  Hurley,  with  kindling 
eyes. 

"  I  do,"  said  Morton.  "  Would  you  be  really,  as  you  are 
desirous  to  be  thought,  a  man  of  honour  and  conscience,  yoo 
TDuld,  regardless  of  all  other  consideraUons,  restore  tfaftt 
parchment  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  be  used  for  the  advanb^ 
of  the  lawful  bar." 

"  Sooner  shall  it  perish  1 "  said  Balfour ;  and,  casting  the 
deed  into  the  heap  of  red  charcoal  beside  him,  pressed  It 
down  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

While  it  smoked,  shrivelled,  and  crackled  in  the  flames, 

Morton  sprung  forward  to  snatch  it,  and  Burley  catching  hold 

of  him,    a    straggle  ensued.     Both    were  strong   men,    bi 

'Jtbough  JMorioii  was  much  the  more  artwa  3.wi  "joiii 
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the  two,  yet  Balfour  was  die  most  powerful,  and  effectually 
prevented  him  from  rescuing  tha  deed  until  it  was  fisdrly 
reduced  to  a  cinder.  They  then  quitted  hold  of  each  othei^ 
and  the  enthusiast^  rendered  fiercer  by  the  contest,  glared  on 
Morton  with  an  eye  expressive  of  frantic  revenge. 

"Thoa  hast  my  secret,"  he  exdaimed;  "thou  most  be 
mine,  or  die  I " 

"  I  contemn  your  threats,"  said  Morton  ]  "  I  pity  you,  and 
leave  you." 

But,  as  he  turned  to  retire,  Burley  stept  before  him,  pushed 
the  oak-trunk  from  its  resting  place,  and,  as  it  fell  thundering 
and  crashing  into  the  abjrss  beneath^  drew  his  sword,  and 
cried  out,  with  a  voice  that  rivalled  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
and  the  thunder  of  the  felling  oak, — "  Now  thou  art  at  bay  \ 
— ^fight — ^yield,  or  diel"  and  standing  in  the  month  of  the 
cavern,  he  flourished  his  naked  swocd. 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  the  man  that  preserved  my  father's 
life,"  said  Morton; — "I  have  not  yet  learned  to  say  the 
words^  I  yield  ;  aiKi  my  life  I  will  rescue  as  I  best  can." 

So  q)eaking,  and  ere  Balfour  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  he 
sprur^  past  him,  and  exerting  that  youthful  agility  of  which 
he  possessed  an  uncommon  share,  leaped  clear  across  the 
fearful  chasm  which  divided  the  mouth  of  the  cave  fiom  the 
projecting  rock  on  the  (^posite  side,  and  stood  there  safe  and 
free  from  his  incensed  enemy.  He  immediately  ascended 
the  ravine,  and,  as  he  turned,  saw  Burley  stand  for  an  instant 
aghast  with  astonishment,  and  then,  with  the  frenzy  of  dis- 
appointed rage,  rush  into  the  interior  of  his  cavenx 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that  this  unhappy 
man's  mind  had  been  so  long  agitated  by  de^erate  schemes, 
and  sudden  disappointments,  that  it  had  lost  its  equipoise, 
and  that  there  was  now  in  his  condoct  a  shade  of  lunacy,  not 
the  less  striking,  from  the  vigour  and  craft  with  which  he 
pursued  his  wild  designs.     Morton  soon  joined  his  guide,  who 
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had  been  terrified  by  the  fall  of  the  oak.  This  he  represented 
as  accidental ;  and  she  assured  him  in  return,  that  the  in- 
habitant of  the  cave  would  experience  no  inconvenience  from 
it,  being  always  provided  with  materials  to  construct  another 
bridge. 

The  adventures  of  the  morning  were  not  yet  ended.  As 
they  approached  tlie  hut,  the  little  girl  made  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  at  seeing  her  grandmother  groping  her  way  towards 
them,  at  a  greater  distance  from  her  home  than  she  could 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  travelling. 

"O,  sir,  sir!"  said  the  old  woman,  when  she  heard  them 
approach,  "gin  e'er  ye  loved  Lord  Evandale,  help  now,  or 
never  1  —  God  be  praised  that  left  my  hearing  when  he  took 
my  poor  eye  -  sight ! — Come  this  way — this  way — And  O! 
tread  lightly. — Peggy,  hinny,  gang  saddle  the  gentleman's 
horse,  and  lead  him  cannily  ahint  the  thorny  shaw,  and  bide 
him  there." 

She  conducted  him  to  a  small  window,  through  which, 
himself  unobserved,  he  could  see  two  dragoons  seated  at  their 
morning  draught  of  ale,  and  conversing  earnestly  together, 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  one,  "  the  less  I  like  it, 
Inglis ;  Evandale  was  a  good  officer,  and  the  soldier's  friend ; 
and  though  we  were  punished  for  the  mutiny  at  Tillietudlero, 
yet,  by ,  Frank,  you  must  own  we  deserved  it." 

"D n    seize    me,    if  I    forgive   him    for  it,    though!" 

replied  the  other;  "and  I  think  I  can  sit  in  his  skirts  now." 

"  Why,  man,  you  should  forget  and  forgive — Better  take 
the  start  with  him  along  with  the  rest,  and  join  the  ranting 
Highlanders.     We  have  all  eat  King  James's  bread. 

"  Thou  art  an  ass ;  the  start,  as  you  call  it,   will  never 
happen ;  the  day's  put  off.     Halliday's  seen  a  g 
BelJenden's  fallen  sick  of  the  pip,  or  some  blasted  nonsense 
or  another;  the  thing  will  never  keep  two  days  lor\ger, 
the  Srst  bird  that  sings  out  will  get  the  reward." 
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"  That's  true,  too,"  answered  his  comrade ;  "  and  will  this 
fellow — this  Basil  Olifant,  pay  handsomely  ?  " 

"  Like  a  prince,  man,"  said  Inglis ;  "  Evandale  is  the  man 
on  earth  whom  he  hates  worst,  and  he  fears  him,  besides, 
about  some  law  business,  and  were  he  once  nibbed  out  of  the 
way,  all,  he  thinks,  will  be  his  own." 

"  But  shall  we  have  warrants  and  force  enough  ?  "  said  the 
other  fellow.  "Few  people  here  will  stir  against  my  lord, 
and  we  may  find  him  with  some  of  our  own  fellows  at  his 
back." 

"  Thou'rt  a  cowardly  fool,  Dick,"  returned  Inglis ;  "  he  is 
living  quietly  down  at  Fairy-knowe  to  avoid  suspicion. 
Olifant  is  a  magistrate,  and  will  have  some  of  his  own 
people  that  he  can  trust  along  with  him.  There  are  us  two, 
and  the  Laird  says  he  can  get  a  desperate  fighting  whig 
fellow,  called  Quintin  Mackell,  that  has  an  old  grudge  at 
Evandale." 

"Well,  well,  you  are  my  officer,  you  know,"  said  the 
private,  with  true  military  conscience,  "and  if  anything  is 
wrong " 

"  111  take  the  blame,"  said  Inglis.  "  Come,  another  pot  of 
ale,  and  let  us  to  Tillietudlem. — Here,  blind  Bess!  why, 
where  the  devil  has  the  old  hag  crept  to  ?  " 

"  Delay  them  as  long  as  you  can,"  whispered  Morton,  as 
he  thrust  his  purse  into  the  hostess's  hand ;  "  all  depends  on 
gaining  time." 

Then,  walking  swiftly  to  the  place  where  the  girl  held  his 
horse  ready,  "To  Fairy-knowe? — no;  alone  I  could  not 
protect  them. — I  must  instantly  to  Glasgow.  Wittenbold, 
the  commandant  there,  will  readily  give  me  the  support  of  a 
troop,  and  procure  me  the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  I 
must  drop  a  caution  as  I  pass. — Come,  Moorkopf,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  horse  as  he  mounted  him, — "this  day  must 
try  your  breath  and  speed." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Yel  coold  he  aol  his  cIo^Dg  eyes  wilhdnur, 

ThooEh  less  and  less  of  Endlj  be  5a»  ; 

So,  speccfaUis  £>f  a  little  ipace  be  lay. 

Then  grasp'd  (he  hand  he  held,  and  sJgh'J  his  son!  anay. 

FalamoH  and  Arxitt.^ 

Thb  indispositian  of  Edkh  con&ned  her  to  bed  during  lbs 
erentful  day  on  which  she  had  received  siich  an  unexpected 
shock  from  the  sudden  apparition  of  Morton.  Next  morning, 
however,  she  was  reported  to  be  so  much  better,  that  Lord 
Evandale  resumed  his  purpose  of  lea%"ing  Fairy-knowe.  At 
a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon,  lady  Emily  entered  the  ajjattment 
of  Edith  with  a  peculiar  gravity  of  manner.  Having  received 
and  paid  the  compliments  of  the  day,  she  observed  it  would 
be  a  sad  one  for  her,  though  it  would  relieve  Miss  Bellenden 
of  an  encumbrance — "My  brother  leaves  us  to-day,  Mise 
Bellenden." 

"  Leaves  us ! "  excl^med  Edith  is  sinpriae ;  "  for  bis  own 
house,  I  trust?" 

"I  have  reason  to  think  he  meditates  a  more  distant 
joomey,"  answered  Lady  Emily  j  "  he  has  little  to  detain  him 
in  this  country." 

"Good  Heaven  I"  exciaiiaed  Edith,  "why  was  I  bom  to 
become  the  wreck  of  all  that  is  coanly  and  noble  I  What  can 
be  done  to  stop  him  from  running  headlong  on  ruin?  I  will 
come  down  instantly—Say  that  I  implore  he  vfill  not  depart 
until  I  speak  with  him." 

"It  will  be  in  vain,  Miss  Bdlemden;  but  I  will  execute 
your  comniission  ; "  and  she  left  the  room  as  formally  as  she 

I  entered  it,  and  informed  her  brother.  Miss  Bellenden 
Lmis  so  much  rooovered  as  to  propcee  coming  downstairs  ere 
B  went  away. 
t'"I  suppose" she  added  pettishly,  "the  prospect  of  beir^ 
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speedily  released  from  our  compainy  has  wroughft  a  cure  on 
her  shattered  nerves." 

"Sister,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "you  are  unjust,  if  not 
envious." 

"  Unjust  I  maybe,  Evandale^  but  I  should  not  have  dreamt,'* 
glancing  her  eye  at  a  mirror,  "of  being*  thought  envious 
without  better  cause — But  let  us  go  to  the  old  lady ;  she  is 
making  a  feast  in  the  other  room,  which  might  have  dined  all 
your  troop  when  you  had  one." 

Lord  Evandale  accompanied  her  in  silence  to  the  parlour, 
for  he  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  her  prepossessions 
and  offended  pnide.  They  found  the  table  covered  with 
refreshments,  arranged  under  the  careful  inspection  of  Lady 
Margaret. 

"  Ye  could  hardly  weel  be  said  to  breakfast  this  morning, 
my  Lord  Evandale,  and  ye  maun  e'en  partake  of  a  small 
collation  before  ye  ride,  such  as  this  poor  house,  whose  inmates 
are  so  much  indebted  to  you,  can  provide  in  their  present 
circumstances.  For  my  ain  part,  I  like  to  see  young  folk 
take  some  refection  before  they  ride  out  upon  their  sports  or 
their  a£^s,  and  I  said  as  much  to  his*  most  Sacred  Majesty 
when  he  breakfasted  at  Titlietudlem  in  the  year  of  grace 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  his  most  Sacred  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  reprfy,  drinkir^  to  my  health  at  the  same  time 
in  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  wine,  *  Lady  Margaret,  ye  speak  like  a 
Highland  oracle.'  These  were  his  Majesty's  very  words ;  so 
that  your  lordship  may  judge  whether  I  have  not  good 
authority  to  press  young  folk  to  partake  of  their  vivers*" 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  much  of  the  good  lady's 
speech  failed  Lord  Evandale's  ears,  which  were  tixen  employed 
in  listening  for  the  light  step  of  Edith.  His  absence  of  mind 
on  this  occasion,  however  natural^  cost  him  very  dear.  While 
I^y  Mar^garet  was  playing  the  kind  hostess,  a  part  she 
delighted  and  excelled  in,   she  'wa:^  m\^Tcvi;s^\&^  \:^\  "S^^^^*'^^ 
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Gudyitl,  who,  in  the  natural  phrase  for  announcing  an  inferior 
to  the  mistress  of  a  family,  said,  "  There  was  ane  wanting 
speak  to  hei  ledd>'sbip.'' 

"  Ane  !  what  ane?  Has  he  nae  name?  Ye  speak  as  if  { 
kept  a  shop,  and  was  to  come.at  eveiybody's  whistle.' 

"  Yea,  he  has  a  name,"  answered  John,  "  but  your  leddysh^ 
likes  ill  to  hear'L" 

"What  is  it,  you  fool?' 

"  It's  Calf-Gibbie,  my  leddy,"  said  John,  in  a  tone  rathei 

above  the  pitch  of  decorous  respect,  on  which  he  occasionally 

trespassed,  confiding  in  his  merit  as  an  ancient  servant  of  the 

'  mily,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  their  humble  fortunes — "It's 

alf-Gibbie,  an  your  leddyship  will  hae'i,  that  keeps  Edie 

[enshaw's  kye  down  yonder  at  the  Brigg-end — that's  him 

s  Guse-Gibbie  at  Tillietudlem,  and  gaed  to  the  wappin- 

',  and  that— — -" 

"Hold  your  peace,  John,"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  in 

nity ;  "  you  are  very  insolent  to  think  I  wad  speak  wi'  a. 

teson  like  thai.     Let  him  tell  his  business  to  you  or  Mrs. 

eadrigg." 

"  He'll  no  hear  o'  that,  my  leddy ;  he  says,  them  that  sent 
him  bade  him  gie  the  thing  to  your  leddyship's  ain  hanel 
direct,  or  to  Lord  Evandale's,  he  wots  na  whilk.  But,  to 
say  the  trutlo,  he's  far  frae  &esh,  and  he's  but  an  idiot  an 

»;  were." 
"Then  turn  him  out,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "and  tell  him 
come  hack  to-motrow  when  he  is  sober.  I  suppose  he 
mes  to  crave  some  benevolence,  as  an  ancient  follower  o' 
B  house." 
"  Like  eneugh,  my  leddy,  for  he's  a'  in  rags,  poor  creature." 
Gudyill  made  another  attempt  to  get  at  Gibbie's  commis- 
sion, which  was  indeed  of  the  last  importance,  being  a  few 
lines  from  Morton  to  Lord  Evandale,  acquainting  him  with 
c£e  danger  in  which  he  stood  from  the  practices  o^O'* 
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and  exhorting  him  either  to  instant  flight,  or  else  to  come  to 
Glasgow  and  surrender  himself,  where  he  could  assure  him 
of  protection.  This  billet,  hastily  written,  he  intrusted  to 
Gibbie,  whom  he  saw  feeding  his  herd  beside  the  bridge,  and 
backed  with  a  couple  of  dollars  his  desire  that  it  might  in- 
stantly be  delivered  into  the  hand  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  Goose -Gibbie's  intermediation, 
whether  as  an  emissary  or  as  a  man-at-arms,  should  be  un- 
fortunate to  the  family  of  Tillietudlem.  He  unluckily  tarried 
so  long  at  the  ale-house,  to  prove  if  his  employer's  coin  was 
good,  that,  when  he  appeared  at  Fairy-knowe,  the  little  sense 
which  nature  had  given  him  was  effectually  drowned  in  ale 
and  brandy,  and  instead  of  asking  for  Lord  Evandale,  he 
demanded  to  speak  with  Lady  Margaret,  whose  name  was 
more  familiar  to  his  ear.  Being  refused  admittance  to  her 
presence,  he  staggered  away  with  the  letter  undelivered, 
perversely  faithful  to  Morton's  instructions  in  the  only  point 
in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  departed  from  them. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  gone,  Edith  entered  the  apart- 
ment. Lord  Evandale  and  she  met  with  mutual  embarrass- 
ment, which  Lady  Margaret,  who  only  knew  in  general  that 
their  union  had  been  postponed  by  her  grand -daughter's 
indisposition,  set  down  to  the  bashfulness  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and,  to  place  .them  at  ease,  began  to  talk  to 
Lady  Emily  on  indifferent  topics.  At  this  moment,  Edith, 
with  a  countenance  as  pale  as  death,  muttered,  rather  than 
whispered,  to  Lord  Evandale,  a  request  to  speak  with  him. 
He  offered  his  arm,  and  supported  her  into  the  small  ante- 
room, which,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  opened  from  the 
parlour.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and,  taking  one  himself, 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  am  distressed,  my  lord,"  were  the  first  words  she  was 
able  to  articulate,  and  those  with  difficulty ;  "  I  scarce  know 
what  I  would  say,  nor  how  to  speak  it," 
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■  "  If  1  ha\«  any  share  in  occasioning  yout  uneasineas,"  sud 
IliiiH^  Evandale  mildly,  "^u  will  soon,  Edith,  be  releafied 
■"■ftom  it" 

I  ;  "  You  are  datermined  then,  my  Itwd,"  she  replied,  "  to  niB 
kilibis  desperate  course  with  desperate  men,  in  spite  of  yoot 
i_own-  better  reason — in  spnCe  of  yoer  ftiends'  entreaties — m 
W^iSr  of  tne  almost    inevitable    rum    which    yawns    before 

■jfOU?" 

"  Forgive  me,.  Miss  Bellenden  j  even  your  solicitude  on  ray 
account  must  not  detain  me  when  my  honour  calls.  My 
horses  stand  ready  saddled,  iny  servants  are  prepared,  the 
signal  for  lising  will  be  given  so  soon  as-  I  reach  Kilsyth — If 
it  is  my  fate  that  calls  me,  I  will  not  shun  meeting  iL  It  wiU 
be  sctmething,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,,  "to  die  deserving 
your  compassion,  since  I  cannot  gain,  your  love." 

"O,  my  lord,  remain !"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  went 
fo  bis  heart;  "time  may  explain  the  stirange  circumstafice 
which  has  shocked  roe  so  much;  my  agitated  nerves  may 
their  tranquillity.  O,  do  not  rush  on  death  and  ruin  I 
to  be  OUT  prop  and  stay,  and  hope  eTetything  {rem, 

lel" 

"  It  is  too  late,  Edith,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  I 
,(»era  most  ungenerous  could  I  practise  on  the  warmth  and 

idliness  of  your  feelings  towards  me.  I  know  you  cannot 
'|pwe  me;  nervous  distress,  so  strong  as  to  conjure  up  the 
a^^earance  of  the  dead  or  absent,  indicates  a  predilection  too 
i^werful  to  give  wa^  to  friendship  and  gratitude  alone.  But 
T^ere  it  otherwise,  the  die  is  now  east." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Cuddie  burst  intO'  the  room,  terror  and 
baste  ir»  his  countenance.  "  O,  my  lord,  hidt;  yoarsell  1  ihey 
hae  beset  the  outlets  o'  the  house,"  was  his  first  exclai 

"Theyf"    Who?"  said  Lo»d  Evandale, 
A  party  of  horse,  headed  by   Basil  OUfant,"  answt 
Idie. 
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"  O,  hick  ycmfseff,  my  lord  I "  echoed  Edith,  in  an  agony 
of  terror. 

^I  will  not,  by  Heawreo!'*'  answered  Lord  Evandale. 
^*  What  right  has  the  'vilkis  to  assail  me,  or  stop  my  passage  ? 
I  will  make  my  way,  were  he  backed  by  a  regiment;  tell 
HalMay  and  Hunter  to  get  oat -the  horses — And  now,  fare- 
wefl,  Edith  I*'  IHe  dasped  her  in  his  arms,  ^xA  kissed  her 
tenderly;  then,  burstir^  from  his  sister,  who,  with  Lady 
Margaret,  endeavoured'  to  -detain  him,  rnshed  out  and 
mounted  his  ^orse. 

All  was  in  confusion — the  women  shrieked  and  hurried  m 
consternation  to  the  front  windows  of  the  house,  from  which 
they  could  «ee  a  -small  party  of  horsemen,  of  whom  two  only 
seemed  soldiers.  They  were  on  the  open  ground  before 
Cuddie^s  cottage,  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  from  the 
house,  and  showed  caution  in  approaching  it,  as  if  uncertain 
of  the  stTeng^  within. 

"He  may  escsqje,  he  may  escape!"  said  Edith;  "O, 
would  he  but  take  the  by-road  \ " 

But  Lord  Evandale,  determined  to  Dace -a  danger  which  his 
high  spirit  undervalued,  commanded  his  servants  to  follow 
him,  and  rode  coroposedly  down  the  avemie.  Old  Gudyill 
ran  to  arm  himself,  and  Cuddie  snatc^hed  down  a  gun  which 
was  kept  ibr  the  protection  of  the  house,  and,  although  on 
foot,  followed  Lord  Evandale.  -It  was  in  vain  his  wife,  who 
had  hurried  up  on  the  alarm,  hung  by  his  skirts,  threatening 
him  with  death  by  the  sword  or  halter  for  meddling  with 
other  folk^s  matters. 

"  Haud  your  peace,  ye  b — -— ,"  said  Cuddie,  "and  that's 
braid  Scotch,  or  I  wotna  wihat  is ;  is  it  ither  folk's  matters  to 
see  Ix)rd  Evandale  murdered  before  my  face?"  and  down 
the  avenue  he  marched.  But  considering  on  the  way  that 
he  composed  the  whole  infantry,  as  John  Gudyill  bad  not 
appeared,  he  took  his  vantage  ground   behind  the  hedge. 
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imered  his  flint,  cocked  his  piece,  and,  taking  a  long  aim 

Laird  Basil,  as  he  was  called,  stood  prompt  for  action. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Evandale  appeared,  Olifant's  party  spread 
^i^iemselves  a  little,  as  if  preparing  to  enclose  him,  Theii 
leader  stood  fast,  supported  by  three  men,  two  of  whom  weie 
dragoons,  the  third  in  dress  and  appearance  a  countryman, 
all  well  armed.  But  the  strong  figure,  stern  features,  and 
resolved  manner  of  the  third  attendant,  made  him  seem  the 
most  formidable  of  the  party ;  and  whoever  had  before  seen 
him  could  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Balfour  d 
Burley. 

"Follow  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  his  servants,  "and  if 
Ve  are  forcibly  opposed,  do  as  I  do."  He  advanced  at  a 
hand  gallop  towards  Olifant,  and  was  in  the  act  of  demanding 
why  he  had  thus  beset  the  road,  when  Olifant  called  out, 
"  Shoot  the  traitor  !  "  and  the  whole  four  fired  their  carabines 
upon  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  reeled  in  the  saddle, 
advanced  his  hand  to  the  holster,  and  drew  a  pistol,  but, 
unable  to  discharge  it,  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 
His  servants  had  presented  their  carabines.  Hunter  fired  at 
random ;  but  Halliday,  who  was  an  intrepid  fellow,  took  aim 
at  Inglis,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  At  the  same 
instant,  a  shot,  from  behind  the  hedge,  still  more  eSectually 
avenged  Lord  Evandale,  for  the  ball  took  place  in  the  very 
midst  of  Basil  Olifant's  forehead,  and  stretched  him  lifeless 
on  the  ground.  His  followers,  astonished  at  the  execution 
done  in  so  short  a  time,  seemed  rather  disposed  to  stand 
inactive,  when  Burley,  whose  blood  was  up  with  the  contest, 
exclaimed,  "  Down  with  the  Midianites  I "  and  attacked 
Halliday  sword  in  hand.  At  this  instant  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  horse,  rapidly  advancing  on 
the  road  from  Glasgow,  appeared  on  the  fetal  field.  They 
were  foreign  dragoons,  led  by  the  Dutch  commandant 
Wittenbold,  accompanied  by  Morton  and  a  civil  magistraj^^^ 
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A  hasty  call  to  surrender,  iri  the  name  of  God  and  King 
William,  was  obeyed  by  all  except  Burley,  who  turned  his 
horse  and  attempted  to  escape.  Several  soldiers  pursued  him 
by  command  of  their  officer,  but,  being  well  mounted,  only 
the  two  headmost  seemed  likely  to  gain  on  him.  He  turned 
deliberately  twice,  and  discharging  first  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
then  the  other,  rid  himself  of  the  one  pursuer  by  mortally 
wounding  him,  and  of  the  other  by  shooting  his  horse,  and 
then  continued  his  flight  to  Bothwell  Bridge,  where,  for  his 
misfortune,  he  found  the  gates  shut  and  guarded.  Turning 
from  thence,  he  made  for  a  place  where  the  river  seemed 
passable,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  the  bullets  from  the 
pistols  and  carabines  of  his  pursuers  whizzing  around  him. 
Two  balls  took  effect  when  he  was  past  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  he  felt  himself  dangerously  wounded.  He  reined 
his  horse  round  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  returned  towards 
the  bank  he  had  left,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  with  the  purpose 
of  intimating  that  he  surrendered.  The  troopers  ceased 
firing  at  him  accordingly,  and  awaited  his  return,  two  of 
them  riding  a  little  way  into  the  river  to  seize  and  disarm 
him.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  his  purpose  was  revenge, 
not  safety.  As  he  approached  the  two  soldiers,  he  collected 
his  remaining  strength,  and  discharged  a  blow  on  the  head  of 
one,  which  tumbled  him  fi-om  his  horse.  The  other  dragoon, 
a  strong  muscular  man,  had  in  the  meanwhile  laid  hands  on 
him.  Burley,  in  requital,  grasped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tiger 
seizes  his  prey,  and  both,  losing  the  saddle  in  the  struggle, 
came  headlong  into  the  river,  and  were  swept  down  the  stream. 
Their  course  m^ht  be  traced  by  the  blood  which  bubbled  up 
to  the  surface.  They  were  twice  seen  to  rise,  the  Dutchman 
striving  to  swim,  and  Burley  clinging  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
showed  his  desire  that  both  should  perish.  Their  corpses 
were  taken  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river.  As 
Balfour's  grasp  could  not  have  been  unclenched   without 
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culting  olT  bis  hands,  both  were  thrown  into  a  hasty  ga.m, 
■till  tnarkt^  by  a  rude  stone,  and  a  nider  epitaph.* 

\^'hil«  the  soul  of  this  stem  enthusiast  flitted  to  its  account, 
that  of  the  brave  and   generous  Lord   Erandaie  was   ak 
released.     Morton  had  flung  himself  frwn  his  horse  apt 
perceiving  his  situatiDn,  to  render  his  dying  friend  all  the  ai 
in  bis  power.     He  knew  ilim,  for  he  pressed  his  hand,  and, 
being  unable  to  speak,  intimated  b>'  signs  his  wish  to 
conveyed  bo  the  house.     This  was  done  with  all  the  care  p 
sible,  and  he  was  soon  sunounded  by  his  lamenting  frienda. 
But  the  clamorous  grief  of  Lady  Emily  was  far  exceeded  in 
intensity  h^  the  silent  agony  of  Edith.     Unconsdous  even  of 
the  presence  of  Morton,  she  hung  over  the  dying  man ;  nor 
was  she  aware  that  Fate,  who  was  removing  one  faithful  loveii 
had  restored  another  as  if  from  the  grave,  until  Lord  Evandale^ 
taking  their  hands  in  his,  pressed  them  both  affectionately, 
onited  them  Ic^uther,  raised  his  fece,  as  if  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  them,  and  sunk  back  and  expired  in  the  next 
iDoment. 

*  Gentle  reader,  I  did  request  of  mine  honest  friend  Peter  Proudfoot, 

tucveUing  misretuuit,  known  lomany  of  this  land  for  his  faithful  and  ji 

dwlingi,  ss  well  in  musliis  and  cambrics  a»  in  small  wares,  Co  procme 

t  toe  tin  his  next  peicgriimdons  to  that  vicinage,  a  copy  of  Ihe  Epita.phioa 

■  iiHudcd  lo.     And,  according  to  his  report,  which  I  see  no  ground  t 

"meilit,  it  runneth  thus : 

Here  lyes  ane  Kunt  to  ptdalej  juitj-, 

Being  John  Baifaut,  loiBeliine  of  Burley, 

Who  slirred  up  to  vengeance  lake, 

For  Solemn  IJeagUK  and  Cov'nant'a  sake. 

Upon  Ihft  MBgaa.Mcior  in  Fife, 

Did  laU  James  Sharps  the  apostate's  life  ; 

By  Dolcliman's  hands  wraa  hacfttd  and  shot, 

Tttcti  drowned  in  Clyde  neir  [hicsaan  spot. 

Note  XX.— John  Balfoul:.  caned  Bmlef. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  HAD  determined  to  wave  the  task  of  a  -concluding  chapter, 
leaving  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  arrangements  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  after  Lord  Evandale's  d«ath. 
But  as  I  was  aware  that  precedents  are  wanting  for  a  practice, 
which  might  be  found  convenient  both  to  readers  and  com- 
piles, I  confess  myself  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  dilemma, 
when  fortunately  I  was  Ifconoured  with  an  invitation  to  drink 
tea  with  Miss  Martha  JBuskbody,  a  young  lady  who  has  carried 
on  the  profession  of  xaantua-making  at  Gandetcleugh  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  g^reat  success,  for  about  forty  years. 
Knowing  her  taste  fw  narratives  of  this  description,  I  requested 
her  to  look  over  the  loose  sheets  the  morning  before  I  waited 
on  her,  and  enlighten  laae  by  the  experience  which  she  must 
have  acquired  in  reading  through  the  whole  stock  of  three 
circulating  libraries,  in  Gandercleugh  and  the  two  next  market- 
towns.  When,  -^th  a  palpitating  heart,  I  appeared  before  her 
in  the  evening,  I  found  her  much  disposed  to  be  compli- 
mentary. 

"I  have  not  been  more  affected,"  said  she,  wiping  the 
glasses  of  her  spectacles,  "  by  any  novd,  excepting  the  Tale 
of  Jemmy  and  Jenay  Jeswamy^  which  is  indeed  pathos  itself; 
but  your  plan  of  omitting  a  formal  conclusion  will  never  do. 
You  may  be  as  harrowing  to  our  nerves  si&  you  will  in  the 
course  of  your  story,  but,  unless  you  had  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  Julia  de  Roubign^,  neva:  let  the  end  be  altogether 
overclouded.  Let  us  see  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  last 
chapter ;  it  is  quite  essential" 

"Nothing  would  be  mcare  easy  for  me,  madam,  than  to 

comply  with  your  injunctions ;   for,  in  truth,  the  parties  in 

whom  fovL  have  had  the  goodness  to  be  interested,  did  liye 

long  and  happily,  and  begot  sons  and  daughters." 

12b 
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',"  she  said,  with  a  slight   nod  rf 
reprimand,  "to  be  particular  concerning  their  cnatriinoiiid 
comforts.     But  what  is  your  objection  to  lei  us  have,  ii 
general  way,  a  glimpse  of  their  future  felicity  ?  " 

"  Really,  madam,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be  aware,  that  evetj- 
volume  of  a  narrative  turns  less  and  less  interesting  as 
author  draws  to   a  conclusion ;    just  like   your  tea,    which, 
though  excellent  hyson,  is  necessarily  weaker  and  more  insipid 
in  the  last  cup.     Now,  as  I  think  the  one  is  by  no  means  I 
improved  by  the  luscious  lump  of  half-dissolved  sugar  usually  I 
found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  I  am  of  opinion  thai  a  history, 
growing  already  vapid,  is  but  dully  crutched  up  by  a  detail  of  I 
circumstances  which  every  reader  must  have  anticipated,  even 
though  the  author  exhaust  on  them  every  flowery  epithet  in 
,the  language." 

This  will  not  do,  Mr.  Pattieson,"  continued  the  lady ; 
f^ou  have,  as  I  may  say,  basted  up  your  first  story  very 
ily  and  clumsily  at  the  conclusion ;  and,  in  my  trade,  I 
would  have  cuffed  the  youngest  apprentice  who  had  put  such 
a  horrid  and  bungled  spot  of  work  out  of  her  hand.  And  if 
you  do  not  redeem  this  gross  error  by  telling  us  all  about  the 
marriage  of  Morton  and  Edith,  and  what  became  of  the  other 
personages  of  the  story,  from  Lady  Margaret  down  to  Goose- 
Gibbie,  I  apprize  you,  that  you  will  not  be  held  to  have 
accomplished  your  task  handsomely." 

"Well,  madam,"  I  replied,  "my  materials  are  so  ample, 
that  I  think  I  can  satisfy  your  curiosity,  unless  it  descend  to 
very  minute  circumstances  indeed," 

"First  then,"  said  she,  "for  that  is  most  essential, — Did 
Lady  Margaret  get  back  her  fortune  and  her  castle?" 

She  did,  madam,  and  in  the  easiest  way  imaginable,  as 
,  namely,  to  her  worthy  cousin,  Basil  Olifant,  who  died 

bout  a  will ;  and  thus,  by  his  death,  not  only  restored,  but 

in  augmented,  the  fortune  of  her,  whom,  during  hia  life,  he 
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had  pursued  with  the  most  inveterate  malice.  John  Gudyill, 
reinstated  in  his  dignity,  was  more  important  than  ever ;  and 
Cuddie,  with  rapturous  delight,  entered  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  mains  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  occupation  of  his 
original  cottage.  But,  with  the  shrewd  caution  of  his  char- 
acter, he  was  never  heard  to  boast  of  having  fired  the  lucky 
shot  which  repossessed  his  lady  and  himself  in  their  original 
habitations.  *  After  aV  he  said  to  Jenny,  who  was  his  only 
confidant,  *  auld  Basil  Olifant  was  my  leddy's  cousin,  and  a 
grand  gentleman ;  and  though  he  was  acting  again  the  law,  as 
I  understand,  for  he  ne'er  showed  ony  warrant,  or  required 
Lord  Evandale  to  surrender,  and  though  I  mind  killing  him 
nae  mair  than  I  wad  do  a  muircock,  yet  it's  just  as  weel  to 
keep  a  calm  sough  about  it.*  He  not  only  did  so,  but  ingeni- 
ously enough  countenanced  a  report  that  old  Gudyill  had 
done  the  deed,  which  was  worth  many  a  gill  of  brandy  to  him 
from  the  old  butler,  who,  far  different  in  disposition  from 
Cuddie,  was  much  more  inclined  to  exaggerate  than  suppress 
his  exploits  of  manhood.  The  blind  widow  was  provided  for 
in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  as  well  as  the  little  guide  to 
the  Linn ;  and " 

"But  what  is  all  this  to  the  marriage — the  marriage  of 
the  principal  personages?"  interrupted  Miss  Buskbody,  im- 
patiently tapping  her  snuff-box. 

"  The  marriage  of  Morton  and  Miss  Bellenden  was  delayed 
for  several  months,  as  both  went  into  deep  mourning 
on  account  of  Lord  Evandale's  death.  They  were  then 
wedded." 

"  I  hope,  not  without  Lady  Margaret's  consent,  sir  ? "  said 
my  fair  critic.  "  I  love  books  which  teach  a  proper  deference 
in  young  persons  to  their  parents.  In  a  novel  the  young 
people  may  fall  in  love  without  their  countenance,  because 
it  is  essential  to  the  necessary  intricacy  of  the  story,  but  they 
must  always  have  the  benefit  of  XYieSi  cotv'&^tvX.  ^  Na&x..    "^^^s^. 
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few  DelvUle  received  Cedik,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
|f  low  birth." 

"And  even  so,  madam,"  replied  I,  "Lady  Maigaret 
ptevailed  on  to  countenance  ilorton,  although  the  oli 
^venanCei,  his  iather,  stuck  sorely  with  her  fur  sorue  tiQ)t 
i  her  oHly  hope^  and  she  wished  to  see  her  happjj 
Morton,  or  Melville  Morton,  as  he  was  more  genemlly  called 
^UK)d  so  high  in  the  reputation  of  the  world,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  snch  an  eligible  matcli,  that  she  put  ha 
prejudice  aside,  and  constJed  herself  with  the  recoUetrtioi^ 
that  marriage  wait  by  deatiny,  as  was  observed  to  heir^  eIw 
said,  by  his  most  Sacred  Majesrty,  Charles  the  Second  of 
happy  memoty,  when  she  showed  him  the  portrait  of  ha 
grandfether  Fergus,  third  Earl  of  Torwood,  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  time,  and  that  of  Countess  Jane,,  his  second  ladj, 
who  had  a  hump-back  and  only  one  eye.  This  \vas-  his 
Majesty's  observation,  she  said,  on  tme  remarkable  morning 

when  he  deigned  to  take  his  disjune^ " 

"Nay,"  said  Miss  Buskbody,  again,  interrupting  me,  "if 
!  brought  such  authority  to.  countenance  her  acquiesckig 
I  misalliance,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. — And  what 
me  ©f  old  Mrs.  What's  her  name,  the  housekeeper  ?  " 
1.  Wilson^  taadam?"  answered  I;  "she  was  peth^ft 
[he  happiest  of  the  party ;  for  once  a-year,.  and  not  oflener,, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Morton,  dined  ia  the  great  wajiisoottttd- 
chamber  in  solemn  Mate,  the  hangings  beuig  all  disjriayed,, 
the  carpet  laid  down,  and  the  huge  bras.s-candlestick  set  on 
■the  table,  stuck  round  with  lea\es  of  laurel  The  preparing 
1  for  this  yearly  festival  empk^ed  her  mind  for  six 
came  about,  and  the  putting  matters  to 
jhts  occupied,  old  Alison  the  other  six,,  so  that  a  singje  day 
Jtejoicing  found  her  business  for  all  the  year  round.." 
"  And  Niel  Blane  ?  "  said  Miss  Buskbody. 
)  a  good  old  age,,  drank  ^t 
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^||uests  of  all  persuasions,  iplayed  whig  or  Jacobite  tuoues  as 
best  leased  his  ou^omers,  and  died  worith  as  much  money 

J.  ^as  married  Jainy  to  a  oock  laird.     I  Jaope,  ma^am,  you  have 
fio  otfcer  enquiries  to  make,  ifor  really " 

-       "  Goose-Gibbie,  sir?  "  said  .my  persevering  friend ;  "Goose- 
Oibbde^  whose  ministiy  was  fraught  with  such  consequences 

^  (to  the  personages  of  the  najrrative  ?  " 

"Consider,  nay  dear  iMiss  Ruskbody — (I  beg  .pardon  for 
the  famUiarity)^— but  pray  •conskte,  even  the  jaaemory  of  the 
-renowned  Scheherazade;,  that  Empress  of  Tale -tellers,  could 
not  preserve  -every  circumstance.  I  am  not  .qwite  positive  as 
tx>  the  fate  of  Goose-Giblwe,  but  am  inclined  to  think  him 
the  same  with  one  Gilbert  Dudden^  alias  Calf-Gibbie,  who 
was  whi|pped  through  Hamilton  for  stealing  poultry." 

Miss  Buskbody  now  placed  her  left  foot  on  the  fender, 
crossed  her  right  leg  over  her  Jmee,  lay  back  lOrn  the  chair, 
and  looked  towards  the  ceiling.  When  I  observed^  her 
assume  this  contemplative  mood,  I  concluded  she  was  studying 
some  farther  cross-examination,  and  therefore  took  my  hat  and 
wished  her  a  hasty  good-night,  ere  the  Demon  of  Criticism 
had  supplied  her  with  any  more  queries.  In  like  manner, 
gentle  Reader,  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  patience 
which  has  conducted  you  thus  far,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
withdraw  myself  from  you  for  the  present. 


PERORATION. 


It  was  mine  earnest  wish,  most  courteous  Reader,  that  the 
"  Tales  of  my  Landlord  "  should  have  reached  thine  hands 
in  one  entire  succession  of  tomes,  or  volumes.  But  as  I  sent 
some  few  more  manuscript  quires,  containing  the  continuation 
of  these  most  pleasing  narratives,  I  was  apprised,  somewhat 
unceremoniously,  by  my  publisher,  that  he  did  not  approve 


pujoa 
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I  of  novels  (as  he  injuriously  called  these  real  histories) 

beyond  four  volumes,  and,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  the  fira(1 
I  being   published   separately,    he   threatened   to    decline 
I  article.     (O,  ignorance !    as  if  the  vernacular  article   of  on 
mother  English  were  capable  of  declension !)     Whereupon 
somewhat  moved  by  his  remonstrances,  and  more  by  heav] 
charges  for  print  and  paper,  which  he  stated  to  have  been 
already  incurred,  I  have  resolved  that  these  four   volunws 
shall  be  the  heralds  or  avant-couriers  of  the  Tales  which  are 
I  yet  in  my  possession,  nothing  doubting  that   they  will    be 
V  eagerly  devoured,  and  the  remainder  anxiously  demanded, 
■  by  the  unanimous  voice   of  a   discerning  public.      I    rest, 
|-  esteemed  Reader,  thine  as  thou  shalt  construe  me, 

Jedediah  C  lei  sh  both  am, 

Candercleugh,  A'oth  15,  iStfi, 


.K"- 


.^^^p^ 


NOTES. 


Note  I.  p.  17.-  Festival  of  the  Popinjay. 

The  Festival  of  the  Popinjay  is  still,  I  believe,  practised  at  Maybole, 
in  Ayrshire.  The  following  passage  in  the  history  of  the  Somerville 
family,  suggested  the  scenes  in  the  text.  The  author  of  that  curious 
manuscript  thus  celebrates  his  father's  demeanour  at  such  an  assembly. 

**  Having  now  passed  his  infancie,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
by  his  grandfather  putt  to  the  grammar  school,  ther  being  then  att  the 
toune  of  Delserf  a  very  able  master  that  taught  the  grammar,  and  fitted 
boyes  for  the  coUedge.  Dureing  his  educating  in  this  place,  they  had 
then  a  custome  every  year  to  solemnize  the  first  Sunday  of  May  with 
danceing  about  a  May-pole,  fyreing  of  pieces,  and  all  manner  of  ravelling 
then  in  use.  Ther  being  at  that  tyme  feu  or  noe  merchants  in  this  pettie 
village,  to  furnish  necessaries  for  the  schollars  sports,  this  youth  resolves 
to  provide  himself  elsewhere,  so  that  he  may  appear  with  the  bravest. 
In  order  to  this,  by  break  of  day  he  ryses  and  goes  to  Hamiltoune,  and 
there  bestowes  all  the  money  that  for  a  long  tyme  before  he  had  gotten 
from  his  friends,  or  had  otherwayes  purchased,  upon  ribbones  of  diverse 
coloures,  a  new  hatt  and  gloves.  But  in  nothing  he  bestowed  his  money 
more  liberallie  than  upon  gunpowder,  a  great  quantitie  whereof  he  buyes 
for  his  owne  use,  and  to  supplie  the  wantes  of  his  comerades ;  thus 
furnished  with  these  commodities,  but  ane  empty  purse,  he  retumes  to 
Delserf  by  seven  a  clock  (haveing  travelled  that  Sabbath  morning  above 
eight  myles),  puttes  on  his  cloathes  and  new  hatt,  flying  with  ribbones 
of  all  culloures ;  and  in  this  equipage,  with  his  little  phizie  (fusee)  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  marches  to  the  church  yaird,  where  the  May-pole  was 
sett  up,  and  the  solemnitie  of  that  day  was  to  be  kept.  There  first  at  the 
foot-ball  he  equalled  any  one  that  played  ;  but  in  handleing  his  piece,  in 
chargeing  and  dischaif|bing,  he  was  so  ready,  and  shott  so  near  the  marke, 
that  he  ^re  surpassed  all  his  fellow  schollars,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
that  art  to  them  before  the  thretteenth  year  of  his  oune  age.     And  really, 
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K-I  have  oAen  admiied  hLs  dexterity  in  ihis,  bath  at  the  exerdzeii^  of  his 
(Oulileis,  and  when  for  lecrfalione.  I  have  gone  to  (he  gunning  wilb 
him  when  I  was  but  n  stripeling  layscXS;  and  albeit  that  pussetynie  wal 
the  exercize  I  delighted  most  io,  yet  could  I  never  atlaine  to  axtj 
perfectione  comparable  to  him.  This  dayes  sport  being  over,  he  had  tlii ' 
applause  of  all  the  'pectalores,  the  kyndnesse  of  his  fellow-condiscipl£^ 
and  the  favour  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  little  village." 


e  II.  p.  36. — Skrgrant  Botkwell, 
mbilioi 


.  First  of  England.  After  being  repeatedly  pardoned  for  acts  1^ 
:  was  at  lei^h  obliged  to  retire  abioad,  where  he  died  in  grest 
ireat  part  of  his  forfiJited  estatewas  bestowed  on  Walter  Scott, 
pSat  Lord  of  Baccieuch,  and  on  liE  first  Earl  of  Roibnighc. 
M  Francis  Stewart,  son  oT  the  forfeited  Eari,  obtained  from  the  Givour  of 
Cbailcs  [.  I.  decrcet-arbitral,  appointing  the  two  noblemen,  granteei  0/ 
his  fj'ln'r'c  estate,  to  restore  the  satne,  01  make  some  compensation  fat 
retaining  it.  The  barony  of  Ciiehton,  with  Its  beautiliil  castle,  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  cnratots  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  but  he  retained, 
the  fer  more  extensive  property  in  Liddesdale,  James  Stewart  also,  as 
appears  from  writings  in  the  author's,  possession,  made  an  advantageoaS 
composition  with  the  Eail  of  Roxhuigbe.  ''  But,''  says  the  satirical 
Scotstarvet,  "  nialt  parla  ftfus  dilabunliir  ;  for  he  never  brooked  theni 
{enjoyed  iheml,  nor  was  anything  the  richer,  since  they  accrued  to  hit 
creditors,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Seaton.  I!is  eldest  son 
Francis  became  a  trooper  in  the  late  war  ;  as  for  the  other  brother  John,, 
who  was  Abbot  of  Coldin^ni,  he  also  disponed  all  that  estate,  and  now 
has  nothing,  but  lives  on  the  charity  of  his  friends."* 

Francis  Stewart,  who  had  been  a  trooper  during  the  great  Civil  War, 
seems  to  have  received  no  preferment,  after  the  Restoration,  suited  lo 
bis  high  birth,  though,  in  fact,  third  cnnstn  to  Charles  II.  (^ptain 
Crichton,  the  fiiend  of  Dean  Swift,  who  pubfisheiT  his  Memoirs,  found 
hliu  a  private  gentleman  in  the  King's  lik-Guards.  At  the  same  time 
this  was  no  derailing  condition  ;  for  Founfainhall  records  a  due]  fouglU 
between  a  Life-Guardsman  and  an  oSccr  in  the  militia,  because  the  latter 
had  taken  upon  him  to  assume  superior  rank  as  an  oSicer,  to  a  gentleman 
private  in  the  Lifc-Guards,  The  Life -Guardsman  was  killed,  lo.  the 
Cencontre,  and  bis  antagonist  was  executed  for  murder. 
I    The  diaracter  of  Boiiiwell,  excepl  in  relation  to  the  name,  is  entirety 
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Note  IIL  p.  42. — Murderers  of  ARCHBisHcyp  Sharpe. 

The  leader  of  this  party  was  David  Hackston,  of  Rathillet,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  birth  and  good  estate.  He  had  been  profligate  in  his  younger 
days,  but  having  been  led  from  curiosity  to  attend  the  conventicles  of  the 
nonconforming  clergy,  he  adopted  their  principles  in  the  fullest  extent. 
It  appears,  that  Hackston  had  some  personal  quarrel  with  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  which  induced  him  to  decline  the  command  of  the  party  when 
the  slaughter  was  determined  upon,  fearing  his  acceptance  might  be 
ascribed  to  motives  of  personal  enmity.  He  felt  himself  free  in  con- 
science, however,  to  be  present ;  and  when  the  archbishop,  dragged  from 
his  carriage,  crawled  towards  him  on  his  knees  for  protection,  he  replied 
c(^dly,  **Sir,  I  will  never  lay  a  finger  on  you*"  It  is  remarkable  that 
Hackston,  as  well  as  a  shepherd,  who  was  also  piesent,  but  passive,  on 
the  occasion^  were  the  only  two  of  the  party  (^  assassins  who  suffered 
death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

On  Hackston  refusing  the  command^  it.  was  by  universal  suffrage  con- 
ferred on  John  Balfour  of  Kiailoch,  called  Burley,  who  was  Hackston's 
brotKer- in-law.  He  is  described  ^'  as.  a  little  man,  squint-eyed,  and  of 
a  very  £erce  aspect." — "He  was,"  adds  the  same  author,  "by  some 
reckoned  none  of  the  most  religious ;.  yet  he  was  always  reckoned  zealous 
and  hooest-hearted,  coucageous  in  every  enterprise,  and  a  brave  soldier, 
seldom  any  escaping  that  camte  into  h^  hands.  He  was  the  principal 
actor  in  killing  that  arch-tzsdtx>r  to  the  Lord  and  his  church,  James 
Sharpe."* 

Kote  IV.  p.  84. — Locking  the  Door  during  Dinner. 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  door  of  a  house  01  chateau  locked  during* 
the  time  of  dinner,,  probably  arose  from  the  frtnuly  being  anciently 
assembled  in  the  hall  at  that  meal,  and  liable  to  surprise.  But  it  was 
in  many  instances  continued  as  a  point  of  high  etiquette,  of  which  the 
following  is  aa  example  : — 

A  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  Dnmfrtes-shire,.  being  a  bachelor,, 
without  near  relations,  and  determined  to  make  his  will,  resolved 
previously  to  visit  his  two  nearest  kinsmen,  smd  decide  which  should 
be  his  heir,  according  to  the  degree  of  kindness  with  which  he  should 
be  received.  Like  a  good  ckuasman,  he  first  visited  his  own  chief,  a 
baronet  in  sank,  descendant  and  repcesentative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Scotland.  Unfaappaly  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  the  door 
of  the  castle  had  been  locked  before  his  arrival.  The  visitor  in  vadn 
announced  his  name  vbA  requested  admittance  >  but  his  chief  adhered  to 
the  ancieiU!  etiquette,  and  would  on  no  account  suffer  the  doors  to  be 

*  See  Scottish  Wttrthies.    8vo.     Leichv  7lt^     Page  szvr 
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unliarred.  liijuted  at  this  cold  reception,  the  old  laiid  rode  on  ti 
Sanquhar  Castle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberiy,  who  ni 
sooDer  heard  his  name,  than,  knowing  well  he  had  a  will  1o  make,  the 
drawbridge  dropped,  and  the  gates  flew  open — the  table  «-as  iMTered 
anew— his  grace's  bachelor  and  intestate  kinsman  was  received  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  respect ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
upon  his  di^th  some  years  after,  the  visitor's  considerable  landed  proper^ 
went  to  augment  the  domains  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Queensberty.  This 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


IK  Note  V,  p.  104. —Wooden  Mare. 

'  "The  punishment  of  riding  the  wooden  mare  was,  in  the  tlays  of  Charles  I 
■nd  long  after,  one  of  the  various  and  cruel  modes  of  enforcing  military 
discipline.  In  front  of  the  old  guard-house  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  large  horse  of  this  kind  was  placed,  on  which  now  and  then,  in 
the  more  ancient  times,  a  veteian  might  be  seen  mounted,  with  a  firelock 
tied  to  each  foot,  atoning  for  some  small  ofience. 

There  is  a  singular  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Prince  William  Hairy, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (son  of  Queen  Anne),  from  his  birth  to  his  ninth 
year,  in  which  Jenkm  Lewis,  an  honest  Welshman  in  attendance  on  the 
royal  infent's  person,  is  pleased  to  record  that  his  Royal  Highness  laughed, 
cried,  crow'd,  and  said  Gig  and  Dy,  very  like  a  babe  of  plebeian  descMit. 
He  had  also  a  premature  taste  for  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  show  of 
war,  and  had  a  corps  of  twenty-two  boys,  arrayed  with  paper  caps  and 
wooden  swords.  For  the  mainlenince  of  discipline  in  this  juvenile  corps, 
a  wooden  horse  was  established  in  the  Presence-chamber,  and  was 
sometimes  employed  in  the  punishment  of  offences  not  strictly  military. 
Hughes,  the  Duke's  tailor,  having  made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  which  were 
loo  light,  was  appointed,  in  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  young 
prince,  to  be  placed  on  this  penal  steed.  The  man  of  remnants,  l^  dint 
of  supplication  and  mediation,  escaped  from  the  penance,  which  was 
likely  to  equal  the  inconveniences  of  his  brother  artist's  equestrian  trip  to 
Brentford.  But  an  attendant  named  Weatherly,  who  had  presumed  to 
bring  the  young  Prince  a  toy  (after  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  them), 
was  actually  mounted  on  the  wooden  horse  without  a  saddle,  with  his 
£ice  to  the  tail,  while  he  was  plied  by  four  servants  of  the  household  with 
syringes  and  squirts,  till  he  had  a  thorough  wetting.  "He  was  a 
Wft^sb  fellow,"  says  Lewis,  "and  would  not  lose  anything  for  the  joke's 
sake  when  he  was  putting  his  trick  upon  others,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inflicted  upon  bim,  being  at  our  mercy  to 
play  him  off  well,  which  we  did  accordingly."  Amid  much  such  nonsense, 
Lewis's  hoolc  shows  that  Ihb  poor  child,  the  heir  of  the  Britislv 
^^ponirchy,  who  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  was,  in  truti^^^_ 

■    ^ %^ i  fl 
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promising  parts,  and  of  a  good  disposition.  The  volume,  which  rarely 
occurs,  is  an  octavo,  published  in  1789,  the  editor  being  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  of  Oxford. 

Note  VI.  p.  134. — Romances  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

As  few,  in  the  present  age,  are  acquainted  with  the  ponderous  folios 
to  which  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  rise,  we  need  only  say,  that  they 
combine  the  dulness  of  the  metaphysical  courtship  with  all  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  ancient  Romance  of  Chivalry.  Their  character  will  be 
most  easily  learned  from  Boileau's  Dramatic  Satire,  or  Mrs.  Lennox's 
Female  Quixote. 

Note  VII.  p.  134. — Sir  James  Turner. 

Sir  James  Turner  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  bred  in  the  civil  wars. 
He  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the 
Privy  Council  for  non-conformity,  in  the  district  of  Dflmfries  and  Gallo- 
way. In  this  capacity  he  vexed  the  country  so  much  by  his  exactions, 
that  the  people  rose  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  then  proceeded  in  arms 
towards  Mid -Lothian,  where  they  were  defeated  at  Pentland  Hills,  in 
1666.  Besides  his  treatise  on  the  Military  Art,  Sir  James  Turner  wrote 
several  other  works ;  the  most  curious  of  which  is  his  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Life  and  Times,  which  has  just  been  printed,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club. 

Note  VIII.  p.  137. — ^JOHN  Grahame  of  Claverhouse. 

This  remarkable  person  united  the  seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  of 
courage  and  cruelty,  a  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  to  his  prince, 
with  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects.  He  was  the  un- 
scrupulous agent  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  in  executing  the  merciless 
severities  of  the  government  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II. ;  but  he  redeemed  his  character  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  asserted  the  cause  of  the  latter  monarch  after  the  Revolution,  the 
military  skill  with  which  he  supported  it  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
and  by  his  own  death  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  he  was  very  desirous  to  see,  and  be  intro- 
duced to,  a  certain  Lady  Elphinstone,  who  had  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  upwards.  The  noble  matron,  being  a 
stanch  Whig,  was  rather  unwilling  to  receive  Claver'se  (as  he  was  called 
from  his  title),  but  at  length  consented.  After  the  usual  compliments, 
the  officer  observed  to  the  lady,  that  having  lived  so  much  beyond  the 
usual  term  of  humanity,  she  must  in  her  time  have  seen  many  strange 
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;es.      "  Hnul  na,  sir,"  saiii  Laity  Elphinstone,  "  the  wodd  as  juB 

I  wth  me  as  it  Ij^bti.     When  I  was  entEfiog  Bfe,  there  was  noe 

t.  (leaving  u&  a'  wi'  his  ilaveri,  and  now  I  am  ganging  out,  dieieb 

te  Claver'se  deaving  us  a'  wi'  his  knoeis." 

s  signifying,  in  common  parlance,  idle  chat,  the  double 
a  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  lady  of  a  hundred  years  old. 


Note  IX.  pp.  i!8,  igz. — Cornet  Grahame. 

as  BiHually  a  young  cornet  of  the  LifeOcKuds  named  Grahame, 
ana  proosbly  sonie  relation  of  ClaTerhonse,  elam  in  the  skirroiih  of 
Drumclog.  In  the  old  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Boihwell  Bnise,  C 
house  is  said  to  have  continued  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  in  revenge 
of  this  gentleman's  death. 

»"  Haudup  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  said  ;  ^^^H 

"  Gie  quarters  to  these  men  for  me  ; "  ^^^H 

Bat  'Moody  Claver'se  swore  an  oath,  ^^^| 

Hi!  kinsman's  death  avenged  should  be.  ^^^| 

The  body  of  this  young  man  was  found  shockingly  mangled  after  ttw 
battle,  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  features  so  aiuch  defaced,  that  it  was 
imposeible  to  lecognlse  hun.  The  Torj'  UrTtleis  say  that  this  -was  done 
by  the  Whigs  ;  hticause,  Bnding  the  name  Grahame  wrought  in  [he 
young  gentleman's  neckcloth,  they  took  the  ojrpse  fJM  that  of  Claver'se 
himself.  The  Whig  authorities  give  a  difTerent  account,  from  tradidoo, 
of  the  cause  of  Cornet  Grahame's  body  being  thus  mangled.  He  had, 
say  they,  refused  his  own  d(^  any  food  on  the  moniing  of  the  battle, 
affirming,  ivrth  an  oath,  that  'he  shciuld  "have  no  breakfast  but  upon  the 
fiesh  of  the  Whigs.  The  ravenous  animal,  it  is  said,  flew  at  his  mastra 
as  soon  as  he  fell,  and  lacerated  his  face  and  throat. 

These  two  stories  are  presented  to  the  reader,  leaving  it  to  him  tt 
judge  whether  it  is  rnost  likely  tliat  a  party  of  persecuted  «nd  insurgent 
^Jiatics  should  mangle  a  body  supposed  to  be  tital  of  therir  chief  enemy, 
in  the  same  manner  as  several  persons  present  at  Drumcli^  had  shortly 
before  treated  the  person  of  Archbishop  Sharps ;  or  that  a  domestic  dog 
should,  for  want  of  a  single  breakfast,  become  so  ferodous  as  lo  feed  wi 
""^  own  master,  selecting  his  body  from  scores  tliat  were  lying  ai 
[tuJly  accessible  to  his  ravenous  appetite. 


p 


Note  X.  p.  199.— Proof 


gaio^^H 


The  belief  of  the  Cowennnteis  that  their  principal  cneinies,  altd 
ClaverlHiuse  in  paiticular,  had  obtauied  frotn  the  Devil  a  ctiarini  which 
rosdeied  Chem  proof  against  leaden  bullets,  led  them  lo  pervert  even  tlM 
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circumstances-  of  hi&  deaths  Ho>\ie  of  Lochgpin,  after  giving  some 
account  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  adds : 

'*  The  battle  waa  vexy  bloody,  aLod  by  Mackay's  third  fire,  Claverhousfi 
fell,  0^  whom  historians  give  little  account ;  boii  it  has  been  said  iar 
certain,  that  hia  own  waiting-servant,,  taking  a  resolution  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  trucutent  bloody  monster,  .and  knowing  he  had  proof  <A 
leady  shot  him  withi  a  silver  button  he  had  before  takea  off  his  own  coat 
for  that  purpose.  Howevec,  he  fell,  and  withi  him  Popeiy,  and  King 
James's  intexeat  in  Scotland." — Ged? s  Jtuigment  on  Persectttors^  p.  xxxix. 

Original  twie^ — "  Perhaps  some  may  thmk  this  anent  proof  of  a  shot 
a  paradox,  and  be  ready  to  object  here,  as  formerly,  concerning.  Bishop 
Sharpe  and  Dalaiei — '  How  can  the  Devil,  have  or  give  a  power  to  save 
life  ? '  etc  Without  entering  upon  the  thing  in.  its  reality,  I  shall  only 
observe^  1st,  That  it  is  neither  in  his  power.,  or  of  his  nature,,  to  be  a 
saviooK  of  men's,  lives.;  he  is  called  ApoUyon.  the  destroyer.  2nd,  That 
even  in  this  case  he  is  said  only  to  give  enchantment  against  one  kind  of 
metal,  and.  this  does  not  save  Life  :.  for  the  lead,  would  not  take  Sharpe 
or  Claverhouse's  lives,  yet  steel  and  silveir  would  do  it ;:  and  for  Dalziel, 
though  he  died  not  on  tifae  fieldy  he  did  not  escape  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty. " — Ibidem, 

Note  XI.  p.  202.^ — Cla.vbruouss's  Charger. 

It  appears,  from  the  letter  of  Claverhouse  afterwards  quoted,  that  the 
horse  on  which  he  rode  at  Drumclog  was  not  black,  but  sorrel.  The 
author  has  been  misled  as  to  the  colour  by  the  many  extraordinary 
traditions  current  ia  Scotland  concerning  Clavexhouse's  famous  black 
charger,  which  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  gift  to  its  rider 
from  the  Author  of  Evil,  who  is  said  to  have  perfofrmed  the  Csesarean 
operation  upon  its  danv.  This  hoise  was  so  fleet,,  aad  its  rider  so  expert, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  outstripped  and  eoted^  or  turned,  a  hare  upon 
the  Bran- Law,  near  the  head  of  Moffat  Watev,  where  the  descent  is  so 
precipitous,  that  no  merely  eartWy  horse  could  keep  its  feet,  or  merely 
mortal  rider  could  keep  the  saddlfe. 

There  is  a  curious  passable  in  the  testimony  of  John  Dick,  one  of  the 
suffering  Presbyterians,  in  which  the  author,  by  describing  each  of  the 
persecutors  by  their  predominant  qualities  or  passions,  shows  how  little 
their  best-loved  attributes  would  avail  them  in  the  great  day  of  judgment. 
"When  he  introduces  Claverhouse,  it  is  to  reproach,  him  with  his  passion 
for  horses  in  general^  and  ft>r  that  steed  in  particular,  which  was  killed 
at  Drumclog,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text : 

**As  for  that  bloodthirsty  wretch,.  Claverhouse,  how  thinks  he  to 
shelter  himself  that  day  ?  Is  it  possible  the  pitiftil  thing  can  be  so  mad 
as  to  think  to  secuze  hunself  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  (a  creatoie  he 
has  so  much  respect  for,,  that:  he  regarded  moce  the  loss  of  his  horse  at 
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Drumclog,  than  all  the  men  that  fell  there,  and  sure  there  fell  prettier 
men  on  either  side  than  himself)?  No,  sure— could  he  fall  upon  a 
chemist  that  could  extract  the  spirit  out  of  all  the  horses  in  the  worlti, 
and  infi;se  Ihem  into  his  one,  though  he  were  on  that  horse  never  so 
well  mounted,  he  need  not  dream  of  escaping."'- — The  Testimimy  ta  tke 
Doitrine,  Worship,  Disdpline,  and  Gcvemmtnt  of  Iht  Church  of  Scot- 
land, tic.  as  U  TBoi  left  in  write  by  (hat  truly  pinus  and  eminmlly  failh- 
fut,  and  new  glorified  Martyr,  Mr.  John  Dick.  Tn  which  is  added, 
his  last  Speech  and  Behauiaur  an  the  Scaffold,  on  ^th  March,  1684, 
which  day  he  sealed  this  testimony.     57  pp.  4tD.     No  yeaj  or  place  of 

The  reader  may  perhaps  receive  Some  farther  information  on  the 
subject  of  Comet  Giahame's  death  and  the  flight  of  Clavethouse,  fiom 
the  following  Latin  lines,  a  pari  of  a  poem  entitled  Bellum  BotkiuUi- 
anujn,  by  Andrew  Guild,  wbich  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Advocates' 
Library ; 

Mons  est  occiduiis,  surgil  qui  celsus  in  oris. 
(Nomine  Loudunum)  fossis  putdsque  profundi^ 
" et  aprico  gramine  lectus  : 


Hue  I 


la  (ait),  . 


Turlia  feroir,  matres,  pueri,  innuptaeque  puelke, 
Quam  parat  egregia  Groemus  dispersere  turraa. 
Venit  et  primo  cauipo  discedere  cogit  \ 
Post  hos  et  alios,  cosno  provolvit  inerti ; 
At  numerosa  cohors,  campum  dispersa  per  omnec 
Circumfusa,  ruit :  turmasque.  indagine  captas, 
Aggiedilur  ;  virtus  non  hie,  nee  profuit  ensis  ; 
Corripuere  fugam.  viridi  sed  gtamine  leetia. 


Corn 


Turn  ratHosa  cohors,  t 

Invadil  laceratque  viros  :  hie  signifcr,  eheu  I 

TraJEctos  glabulo,  Grfemus,  quo  foitior  alter. 

Inter  Scotigenas  fuerat,  nee  justior  ullus  : 

Hunc  manibus  rapuere  ferls,  faciemque  virilem 

Fcedajunt,  lingua,  auriculis.  manilmsque  reseclis, 

Aspera  dlffuso  spargentes  sajut  cerebro  : 

Vix  dux  ipse  fugn  salvo,  namque  exta  trahebat 

Vulnere  lardatus  sonipes  generosus  hiante  : 

Insequitur  clamore  cohors  fanaiica,  namque 

Crudclis  semper  timidus,  si  viceril  unqiiam, 

MS.  Bellum  Bothaelliai 
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mentioned  in  the  text.  The  Royalists  lost  about  thirty  or  forty  men. 
The  commander  of  the  Presbyterian,  or  rather  Covenanting  party,  was 
Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  the  honourable  House  of  Preston,  brother  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  whose  title  and  estate  he  afterwards  succeeded  ; 
but,  according  to  his  bic^apher,  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  he  never  took 
possession  of  either,  as  he  could  not  do  so  without  acknowledging  the 
right  of  King  William  (an  uncovenanted  monarch)  to  the  crown. 
Hamilton  had  been  bred  by  Bishop  Burnet,  while  the  latter  lived  at 
Glasgow ;  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  having  married  a  sister  of  that 
historian.  **  He  was  then,"  says  the  Bishop,  **  a  lively,  hopeful  young 
man  ;  but  getting  into  that  company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became 
a  crack-brained  enthusiast." 

Several  well-meaning  persons  have  been  much  scandalized  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  victors  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves 
towards  the  prisoners  at  Drumclog.  But  the  principle  of  these  poor 
fanatics  (I  mean  the  high-flying,  or  Cameronian  party),  was  to  obtain 
not  merely  toleration  for  their  church,  but  the  same  supremacy  which 
Presbytery  had  acquired  in  Scotland  aftei"  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  betwixt 
Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  in  1640. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  conceived  themselves  a  chosen  people,  sent  forth 
to  .extirpate  the  heathen,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  and  under  a  similar 
charge  to  show  no  quarter. 

The  historian  of  the  Insurrection  of  Bothwell  makes  the  following 
explicit  avowal  of  the  principles  on  which  their  General  acted  : — 

**  Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both  in  - 
the  conflict  with,  and  pursuit  of,  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  and  some 
other  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil, 
small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory ;  and  some,  without  Mr. 
Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  directly  contrary  to  his  express  command, 
gave  Ave  of  those  bloody  enemies  quarter,  and  then  let  them  go ;  this 
greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  saw  some  of  Babel's  brats 
spared,  after  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  dash  them  against  the  stones.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9.  In 
his  own  account  of  this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  enemies,  and 
letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first  steppings  aside,  for  which  he 
ifeared  that  the  I^rd  would  not  honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him  ; 
and  says,  that  he  was  neither  for  taking  favours  from,  nor  giving  favours 
to,  the  Lord's  enemies."  See  A  true  and  impartial  Account  of  the 
persecuted  Presbyterians  in  Scotland^  their  being  in  arms^  and  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Briggy  in  1679,  ^  William  Wilson^  late  Schoolmctster  in  the 
parish  of  Douglcts,  The  reader  who  would  authenticate  the  quotation, 
must  not  consult  any  other  edition  than  that  of  1697  ;  for  somehow  or 
other  the  publisher  of  the  last  edition  has  omitted  this  remarkable  part 
of  the  narrative. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  himself  felt  neilYiei  lemot^  xvot  ^«assx«it  Vsv^kk^vs^sj. 
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which 

fanaticism  was  less  exalted  tliaii  bis  ai 

"  Ai  foe  tiat  iccusatioD  they  britL;  againEt  me  of  killing  that  pgoi 
maa  (as  (hey  call  bim)  at  Druniclag,  1  may  easily  gue&B  ihat  a; 
Rocuseis  can  be  no  either  bat  mine  of  (he  house  of  Saul  or  Shimei,  or 
some  such  risen  agaiD  to  esponac  that  poor  geolleiQan  (Sau!)  )m 
quarrel  a^inst  hjinest  Samuel,  foi'  his  offering  in  kill  thai  poor  mill 
Agag.  After  the  king's  giving  him  quartet.  But  I,  being  to  commaad 
tliat  day,  gave  out  the  word  that  no  (juaiter  should  be  given ;  aad 
returning  fioai  pursuing  Claverbouse,  one  or  two  of  these  fellows  wot 
standing  in  the  midsl  of  a  company  of  our  friendi,  and  some  vfU 
debating  for  quarter,  others  against  it.  None  could  blame  me  to  decide 
that  controversy,  and  I  bicss  the  Lord  for  il  to  this  (lay.  There  We« 
five  more  that  without  m]'  knowledge  got  quarter,  who  were  brought  to 
Bie  after  we  were  a  mile  bara  (he  place  as  haring  got  quarli^r,  wluch 
]  reckoned  among  the  first  steppii^  aside ;  a-nd  seeing  that  spiiil 
amoi^t  us  at  that  time,  I  then  told  it  to  some  thai  were  with  ae 
{to  my  best  remembrance,  it  was  honest  oLd  John  Nisbet},  that  I  (eajed 
the  Lord  wonld  not  honour  us  to  do  mueh  more  for  hioi,  I  ^all  only 
say  thi',- — I  desire  to  bless  his  holy  name,  that  since  ever  he  helped  me 
to  set  my  face  to  his  work,  I  never  had,  nor  would  take,  a  lavoui  fiom 
cocmies,  either  on  right  or  left  hand,  and  desired  to  give  as  few." 

The  preceding  passage  is  extracted  from  a  long  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct,  sent  by  Sir  Rotiert  Hamilton,  7th  December,  16S5,  addressed 
to  the  auti-Fopbh,  aati-PrelaLic,  anti-Erastian,  anti-sectaiiao  tne 
Presbyterian  remnant  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  suhstanoe 
is  to  be  found  in  tite  wcwk  or  coUectiuc,  called,  "  Faithful  Contendings 
IMsfJayed,  collected  and  transcribed  by  John  Howie." 

As  the  skirmish  of  Drumcltg  has  been  of  late  the  subject  o(  iopie 
enquLiy,  the  readei  may  be  curious  to  see  Claverhmise's  own  account  of 
ebe  affair,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  LLnlithgow,  written  immediately  aiUi 
the  action.  This  gazette,  as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  in  the  volume 
called  Dundee's  LElteig,  printed  by  Mr.  Smythe  of  Methven,  as  a. 
cantributiiM  to  the  Bannstyne  Club.  The  original  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Buukinglinra.  Clavethouw,  it  may  be  obseived,  spells 
K^Uke  a  chambermaid. 

"FOR  THE  EARI.E  OF  LINLITHGOW. 


"  C.!ast/rw,  Jua.  the  I,  1679. 
"  Mv  Lord,— Upon  Saturday's  nighi,  wlien  my  Lord  Rosse  came 
"  '    plftcc,  \  Dtaiched  out,  and  because  of  the  inwlMtiff  fliittlwd 
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been  done  tue  nights  before  at  Ruglen,  I  went  thither  and  inquyred  for 
the  names.  So  toon  as  I  got  them,  I  66tit  our  partys  to  sease  on  Chem, 
and  found  not  only  three  of  those  rogues,  but  also  ane  intercomend 
minister  called  King.  We  had  them  at  Strevan  about  tvx  m  the 
morning  yesterday,  and  resolving  to  convey  them  to  this,  I  thoug(ht  th*t 
we  might  make  a  little  tour  to  see  if  we  could  fall  ttpon  a  ttotiventicle  5 
which  we  did,  little  to  ^or  advant^e  i  for  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
them,  we  found  them  drawn  up  in  -bftteU,  upon  a  most  adventageous 
ground,  to  which  there  ivas  mo  cotming  but  through  mosses  and  lakes. 
They  wer  not  preaching,  »id  bad  got  away  all  their  women  and  shildring. 
They  consisted  of  four  battaillons  of  foot,  and  all  well  armed  with  fusils 
and  pitchforks,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse.  "We  sent  both  partys  to 
skirmish,  they  of  foot  and  we  of  dragoons ;  thegr  run  for  it,  and  sent 
down  a  battaillon  of  foot  against  tbem ;  we  sent  Uireescore  of  dragoons, 
who  made  them  run  again  shamfully ;  but  in  end  they  percaiving 
that  we  had  the  better  of  them  in  skirmish,  fltey  resolved  a  generall 
engadgment,  and  imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the  horse  folow- 
ing ;  they  came  thtogTit  tlie  lotche ;  the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up 
against  my  troupe ;  we  keeped  our  fyre  till  they  wer  within  ten  pace 
of  us  :  they  recaived  our  fyr,  and  advanced  to  shok  ;  ftie  first  they  gave 
us  broght  down  the  Coronet  Mr.  CrafFord  and  Captain  Bleith,  besides  that 
with  a  pitchfork  they  made  such  an  openetng  in  tny  rone  horse's  belly, 
that  his  guts  hung  out  half  an  elle,  and  yet  "he  catyed  me  af  an  myl ; 
which  so  discoraged  our  men»  that  they  sttstained  ^noC  the  shok,  but  fell 
into  disorder.  There  horse  took  the  occasion  of  this,  and  purseued  us 
so  hotly  that  we  had  no  tym  to  rayhf.  I  saned  the  standarts,  but 
lost  on  the  place  about  aight  or  ten  me«,  besides  wounded ;  but  the 
dragoons  lost  many  mor.  They  ar  not  com  esily  af  on  the  other  side, 
for  I  sawe  severall  of  them  fall  befor  we  cam  to  the  shok.  I  mad  the 
l)est  retraite  the  confusion  of  our  people  would  suffer,  and  I  aim  now  laying 
with  my  Lord  Rosse.  The  toon  of  Streven  drew  up  as  we  WJte  making 
our  retiait,  and  thoght  of  a  pass  to  cut  us  off,  bttt  we  took  coiurage  Slid 
fell  to  them,  made  them  run,  leaving  a  dousain  on  the  place.  What 
these  rogues  will  dou  yet  I  know  not,  but  the  contry  was  flocking  to 
them  from  all  hands.  This  may  be  counted  the  begiiring  of  the 
rebellion,  in  my  opinion. 

*'  I  amr  my  lord, 

'<  Your  lordship's  most  humble  Servant^ 

**J.  Grahame. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  so  wearied,  and  so  sleapy,  that  I  have  wryto«  this 
very  confusedly.'' 


Old  Mortality. 


Note  Xril.  p.  332.— RovAL  Army  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 

A  Cameronian  muse  was  awakened  from  slumber  on  this  doleful 
occasion,  anti  gave  the  following  account  of  the  muslei  of  the  rojal 
forces,  in  poetry  nearly  as  melancholy  as  the  subject ; — 
They  marched  east  through  LIthgow-town 

For  to  enlarge  their  forces  ; 
And  sent  for  all  tlie  north-country 
To  come,  both  foot  and  horses. 


The  I^owdien  Mallisha  '  ihey 
Came  with  their  coals  of  blew  : 

Fi^e  hundred  men  from  London  c: 
Claid  in  a  reddish  hue. 


The  royalists  celebmted  their  victory  in  stanzas  of  equal  merit. 
Specimens  of  both  may  be  found  in  the  curious  collection  of  Fugitive 
Scottish  Poetry,  principally  of  ihe  Seventeenth  Century,  printed  for  the 
Messrs.  Laing,  Edinbui^h, 

ll 

^H  Nole  XIV.  p.  JjS.^MODERATK    PRESBYTERIANS, 

■  The  author  does  not,  by  any  means,  deare  that  Poundtexl  should  be 
regarded  a^  a  just  representation  of  the  moderate  presbyterians,  among 
whom  were  many  ministers  whose  courage  was  eqnal  to  their  good  sense 
and  sound  views  of  religion.  Were  he  to  write  the  tale  anew,  he  would 
probably  endeavour  to  give  the  chatacler  a  higher  turn.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Cameronians  imputed  to  their  opponents  in  opinion 
concerning  the  Indulgence,  or  otheis  of  Ihdr  strained  and  fanatical 
notions,  a  disposition  not  only  to  seek  their  own  safely,  but  to  enjoy 

^^^^^^^  •   Lolhiar  Miliiin. 
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themselves.     Hamilton  speaks  of  three  clergymen  of  this  description  as 
follows  : — 

"  They  pretended  great  zeal  against  the  Indulgence ;  but  alas !  that 
was  all  their  practice,  otherwise  being  but  very  gross,  which  I  shall  but 
hint  at  in  short.  When  great  Cameron  and  those  with  him  were  taking 
many  a  cold  blast  and  storm  in  the  fields  and  among  the  cot -houses  in 
Scotland,  these  three  had  for  the  most  part  their  residence  in  Glasgow, 
where  they  found  good  quarter  and  a  full  table,  which  I  doubt  not  but 
some  bestowed  upon  them  from  real  affection  to  the  Lord's  cause ;  and 
when  these  three  were  tc^ether,  their  greatest  work  was  who  should 
make  the  finest  and  sharpest  roundel,  and  breathe  the  quickest  jests 
upon  one  another,  and  to  tell  what  valiant  acts  they  were  to  do,  and 
who  could  laugh  loudest  and  most  heartily  among  them ;  and  when  at 
any  time  they  came  out  to  the  country,  whatever  other  things  they  had, 
they  were  careful  each  of  them  to  have  a  great  flask  of  brandy  with 
them,  which  was  very  heavy  to  some,  particularly  to  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr. 
Cargill,  and  Henry  Hall — I  shall  name  no  more." — Faithful  Con- 
tendings^  p.  198. 


Note  XV.  p.  345. — General  Dalzell,  usually  called 

Tom  Dalzell. 

In  Crichton's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Swift,  where  a  particular  account  of 
this  remarkable  person's  dress  and  habits  is  given,  he  is  said  never  to 
have  worn  boots.  The  following  account  of  his  rencountfer  with  John 
Paton  of  Meadowhead,  showed,  that  in  action  at  least  he  wore  pretty 
stout  ones,  unless  the  reader  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his 
having  a  charm,  which  made  him  proof  against  lead. 

** Dalzell,"  says  Paton's  biographer,  "advanced  the  whole  left  wing 
of  his  army  on  Colonel  Wallace's  right.  Here  Captain  Paton  behaved 
with  great  courage  and  gallantry.  Dalzell,  knowing  him  in  the  former 
wars,  advanced  upon  him  himself,  thinking  to  take  him  prisoner. 
Upon  his  approach,  each  presented  his  pistol.  On  their  first  discharge. 
Captain  Paton,  perceiving  his  pistol  ball  to  hop  upon  Dalzell's  boots^  and 
knowing  what  was  the  cause  (he  having  proof),  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  some  small  pieces  of  silver  he  had  there  for  the  purpose,  and 
put  one  of  them  into  his  other  pistol.  But  Dalzell,  having  his  eye  upon 
him  in  the  meanwhile,  retired  behind  his  own  man,  who  by  that  means 
was  slain." 

Note  XVI.  p.  375. 

The  principal  incident  of  Chapter  XXXIII.  was  suggested  by  an 
occurrence  of  a  similar  kind,  told  me  by  a  gentleman,  now  deceased, 
who  held  an  important  situation  in  the  Excise,  to  which  he  had  been 
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mployed  a 

immunities  cf  the  Isle  of  Mui  resdleicd  Brouggliag  sbnost  universal  in 
Ihat  distiicl,  this  gsnClEsnsn  hail  the  fortune  to  offaid  bighlf  acveial  ti 
the  leaders  ia  the  conttabaod  tnde,  bj  hk  zeal  ii 

This  lendered  bis  situation  a  dangcraos  one,  anid,  on  mcie  Ihan  one 
oc^joaan,  phtced  his  life  in  jeopardy.  At  ime  time  in  particular,  ns  be 
was  ridiitg  after  sansat  on  a  summer  ereniag,  he  came  strideol}-  upon  a 
gang  of  the  niost  despentt  smugglers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thef 
surrounded  htm,  vrithout  violence,  bin  m  such  a 
it  ■would  be  resorted  lo  if  he  offered  lesislance,  and  gn\"e  him  to  uEidei- 
Eland  he  muit  spend  the  evening  with  ihem,  since  they  had  inel  3 
happily.  The  officer  did  not  attempt  opposition,  but  oniy  asked  leave  10 
send  a  country  lad  to  tell  hia  irife  nod  fajniiy  that  he  ahonid  be  dctoiDcd 
later  thxn  he  expected.  As  he  had  to  chat^c  the  bey  with  this  message 
in  the  preaeace  fX  the  smuEglera,  he  could  found  no  bi^ie  of  deliverance 
from  it,  save  what  m^l  arise  from,  the  ^arpness  of  the  lad's  observa^ 
lion,  and  Ihe  natural  anxiety  and  affection  of  his  wife.  But  if  his 
errand  should  be  delivered  and  received  literally,  as  he  was  conscious 
the  smug]<lers  expected,  it  was  likely  that  il  might,  by  suspending  alarm 
about  his  absence  from  home,  postpone  all  search  after  him  till  it 
might  be  useless.  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  therefore,  he  instructed 
and  dispatched  his  messenger,  and  Ment  with  the  contmbattd  tiad«rs, 
with  seeming  willingness,  to  one  of  their  ordiuaiy  haunts.  He  eat 
down  aX  table  with  them,  and  they  hegaa  to  drink  and  indulge  ihemr 
selves  in  gross  jokes,  while,  like  Mirabel  in  the  "Inconstant,"  their 
prisoner  had  the  heavy  task  of  receiviog  their  insolence  as  wit,  answetii^ 
their  insults  with  good-humour,  and  withholding  fcom  them  the  oppor- 
tunity  -which  they  lot^ht  of  ei^aging  him  in  a  quanel,  that  they  nught 
have  a  pretence  for  misusing  him.  He  succeeded  for  some  lime,  but 
soon  became  salished  it  was  their  purpose  to  murder  him  outright,  or 
elce  to  heal  bim  in  such  a  manner  a*  scarce  to  leave  him  with  life.  A 
i<9r  the  sanctity  of  tlie  Sabbath  evening,  which  still  oddly  sub- 
among  tliese  feiocious  toen,  amidst  llieii  habitual  violatton  of 
and  social  law,  prevented  their  commencing  their  intended  cruell]' 
the  Sabbath  should  be  ternuDBted.  They  were  sitting  aronnd 
4iixi[  anzioits  pnsciiec,  mutterij^  to  each  other  wcfds  of  teoible  import, 
and  watching  the  index  of  a  clock,  which  was  shnnly  lo  stcike  the  hour 
at  which,  in  their  apprehension,  murder  would  become  lawfitl,  when 
their  intended  victim  heard  a  distant  rustling  like  the  wind  among 
withered  leaves.  It  came  nearer,  and  resembled  the  sound  of  a  brook 
in  Hood  chafing  within  its  banks  ;  it  came  nearer  yet,  and  was  plainly 
distinguished  ax  the  gallopiug  of  s  party  of  horse.  The  absence  of  her 
lunband,  and  the  accouiM  given  by  the  buy  of  the  suspicious  appearatice 
Of  those  with  whom  he  bad  remained,  had  induced  Mrs. to  aaDl^— 
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to  the  neighbouring  torwn  for  a  party  of  ddn^ooos,  who  thus,  providentially 
aorrived  in  time  to  save  him  i^om  extreme  vioWncey  if  not  from  actual 
destruction. 


Note  XVIL  p.  434. — Svj»FOssD  Appjuutbon  of  Morton. 

This  inctdeDt  is  taken  from  a  story  ia  the  History  of  Apparitions 
written  by  Daniel  Defoe,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Morton.  To 
abridgje  the  narrative^  we  are  uader  the  necessity  of  omitldng  many  of 
those  particular  circumstances  which  give  the  Actions  of  this  most 
it^enious  author  such  a  lively  air  of  truth. 

A  gentiemaik  married  a  lady  of  family  and  fortune,  and  had  one  son 
by  her,  after  which  the  lady  died.  The  widower  afterwards  milted 
himself  ia  a  second  marriage;  and  his  wife  pcoved  such  a  very  step* 
mother  to  the  heu  of  the  first  marriage,  that,  diseontentted  with  his 
situation,  he  left  his  father's  house,  and  set  out  on  distant  travels.  His 
Sftther  heard  froBii  him  oocasionally,.  and  the  jfoung  man  for  some  time 
dtfew  regularly  for  eeetaia  allowuices  which  were  setttled  upon  him* 
At  lei^th,  owiz^  to  the  instigaticm  of  his  stepmother,,  one  of  his 
draughts  was  refused,  and  the  biU  returned  dishonoured. 

After  receiving  this  affrooit,  the  youth  drew  no  bills,  and  wrote  no 
more  letters,  nor  did  his  £ither  know  in  what  part  €>f  the  world  he  was. 
The  stepmother  seized  the  of^xwtunity  to  xepreseat  the  young  man  as 
deceased,  and  to  urge  her  husband  to  settle  his  estate  anew  upon  her 
chiklreo,  of  whom  she  had  several.  The  father  frir  a  length  of  time 
positively  refused  to  ddsinherit  hia  son,  CDn>vinced  as  he  was,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  was  sttU  aHve. 

At  length,  worn  out  by  his  wife's  importunities,  he  agreed  to  execute 
the  new  deeds,,  if  his  son  did  not  return  within  a  year. 

During  the  interval,  these  were  many  violent  disputes  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  of  the  &nily  settlements.  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  these  altercations^  the  lady  was  startled  by  seeii^  a  hand 
at  a  casement  of  the  window  ;  but  as  the  iron  hasps,  aceording  to  the 
ancient  fashion>  fastened  in  the  inside,  the  hand  seemed  to  essay  the 
lastenii^,  and  being  unable  to  undo  them,  was  immediately  withdrawn. 
The  lady,  forgetting  the  quarrel  with  her  husband,  exclaimed  that  there 
was  some  one  in  the  garden.  The  husband  rushed  out,  but  could  find 
no  trace  o^  any  intruder,  while  the  walls  of  the  garden  seemed  to  render 
it  impossiMe  £or  any  such  to  have  made  his  escape..  He  therefore  taxed 
his  wife  with  having  fancied  that  which  she  supposed  she  saw.  She 
maintained  the  accuracy  of  her  sight  ;  on  which  her  husband  observed, 
that  it  must  have  been  the  devil,  who  was  apt  to  haunt  those  who  >had 
evil  consciences.  This  tart  remark  brought  back  the  matrimonial 
dialogue  to  its  original  current     '*  It  was  no  devil,"  said  the  lady. 
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"but  the  ghost  of  your  son  come  to  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and  that  you 
may  give  your  estate  to  your  bastards,  since  you  wili  not  settle  it  on 
the  lawful  heirs.  "^ — "  It  was  my  son,"  said  he,  "come  to  tell  me  that 
he  is  alive,  and  aslt  you  how  you  can  be  such  a  devil  as  to  uige  me  to 
disinherit  him ; "  with  that  he  started  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Alexander, 
Alexander  I  if  you  are  alive,  show  yourself,  and  do  not  let  me  be 
insulted  every  day  with  being  told  you  are  dead." 

At  these  words,  the  casement  which  the  hand  had  been  seen  al,  opened 
of  itself,  and  bis  son  Aleitander  looked  in  with  a  full  &ce,  and,  staring 
directly  on  the  mother  with  an  angry  countenance,  cried,  "  Here  1 "  and 
then  vanished  in  a  moment. 

The  lady,  though  much  frighlened  at  the  apparition,  had  wit  enou^ 
to  make  it  serve  her  own  purpose  ;  for,  as  the  spectre  appeared  at  her 
husband's  summons,  she  made  affidavit  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who 
appeared  when  he  called  it.  To  escape  from  this  discreditable  charge, 
the  poor  husband  agreed  to  make  the  new  settlement  of  the  estate  in 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  unreasonable  lady. 

A  meeting  of  friends  was  held  for  that  purpose,  the  new  deed  was 
executed,  and  the  wife  was  about  to  cancel  the  former  settlement  by 
tearing  the  seal,  when  on  a  sudden  (hey  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the 
parlour  in  which  they  sat,  as  if  something  had  come  in  at  the  door  of  the 
room  which  opened  from  the  hall,  and  then  had  gone  through  the  re 
towards  the  garden-door,  which  was  shut ;  they  were  all  surprised  al 
for  the  sound  was  very  distinct,  but  they  saw  nothing. 

This  rather  interrupted  the  business  of  the  meeting,  but  the  persever- 
ing lady  brought  them  back  to  it.  "I  am  not  frightened,"  said  she, 
"not  I. — Come,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  haughtily,  "I'll  cancel  the 
old  writings  if  forty  devils  were  in  the  room ; "  with  that  she  took  up 
one  of  the  deeds,  and  was  about  to  tear  off  the  seal.  But  the  double- 
ganger,  or  Eidolon,  of  Alexander,  was  as  pertinacious  in  guarding  the 
rights  of  his  principal,  as  his  stepmother  in  invading  them. 

The  same  moment  she  raised  the  paper  to  destroy  it,  the  casement 
flew  open,  though  it  was  fast  in  the  inside  just  as  it  was  before,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  body  was  seen  as  standing  in  the  garden  without,  the  hxe 
looking  into  the  room,  and  staring  directly  at  the  woman  with  a  stetn 
and  angty  countenance.  "  Hold  !  "  said  the  spectre,  as  if  speaking  to 
the  lady,  and  immediately  closed  the  window  and  vanished.  After  this 
second  interruption,  the  new  settlement  was  cancelled  by  the  consent 
of  all  concerned,  and  Alexander,  in  about  four  or  live  months  after, 
arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  to  which  he  had  gone  four  years  before 
from  London  in  a  Portuguese  ship.  He  could  give  no  explanation  of 
what  had  happtened,  excepting  that  he  dreamed  his  father  had  written 
him  an  angry  letter,  threatening  to  disinherit  him. —  Tht  History  and 
fiiality  of  Apfaritiom,  chap.  \"' 
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Note  XVIII.  p.  477. — The  Retreats  of  the  Covenanters. 

The  severity  of  persecution  often  drove  the  sufferers  to  hide  themselves 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  where  they  had  not  only  to  struggle  with 
the  real  dangers  of  damp,  darkness,  and  famine,  but  were  called  upon, 
in  their  disordered  imaginations,  to  oppose  the  infernal  powers  by  whom 
such  caverns  were  believed  to  be  haunted.  A  very  romantic  scene  of 
rocks,  thickets,  and  cascades,  called  Creehope  Linn,  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Menteath  of  Closeburn,  is  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  some  of 
these  enthusiasts,  who  judged  it  safer  to  face  the  apparitions  by  which 
the  place  was  thought  to  be  haunted,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
rage  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

Another  remarkable  encounter  betwixt  the  Foul  Fiend  and  the 
champions  of  the  Covenant,  is  preserved  in  certain  rude  rhymes,  not  yet 
forgotten  in  Ettrick  Forest.  Two  men,  it  is  said, '  by  name  Halbert 
Dobson  and  David  Dun,  constructed  for  themselves  a  place  of  refuge  in 
a  hidden  ravine  of  a  very  savage  character,  by  the  side  of  a  considerable 
waterfall,  near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water.  Here,  concealed  from  human 
foes,  they  were  assailed  by  Satan  himself,  who  came  upon  them  grinning 
and  making  mouths,  as  if  trying  to  frighten  them,  and  disturb  their 
devotions.  The  wanderers,  more  incensed  than  astonished  at  this 
supernatural  visitation,  assailed  their  ghostly  visitor,  buffeted  him 
soundly  with  their  Bibles,  and  compelled  him  at  length  to  change  him- 
self into  the  resemblance  of  a  pack  of  dried  hides,  in  which  shape  he 
rolled  down  the  cascade.  The  shape  which  he  assumed  was  probably 
designed  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  assailants,  who,  as  Souters  of 
Selkirk,  might  have  been  disposed  to  attempt  something  to  save  a 
package  of  good  leather.     Thus, 

Hab  Dab  and  David  Din, 

Dang  the  Deil  ower  Dabson's  Linn. 

The  popular  verses  recording  this  feat,  to  which  Burns  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  for  some  hints  in  his  Address  to  the  Deil,  may  be  found 
in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  ii. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  that  superstition  should  have  aggravated,  by  its  horrors, 
the  apprehensions  to  which  men  of  enthusiastic  character  were  disposed 
by  the  gloomy  haunts  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge. 

Note  XIX.  p.  483. — Predictions  of  the  Covenanters. 

The  sword  of  Captain  John  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  a  Cameronian 
famous  for  his  personal  prowess,  bore  testimony  to  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  typical  of  the  oppressions  of  the  times 
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This  sword  or  short  shabble"  (tdabla,  Italiaa)  "yet   remains,"^      p 
Howie  of  Loch  Coin.     "It  was  ihen  by  his  pn^nitois"  (iiian£l|    ^^ 
desceodants,  a  nther  unusual  use  of  ihe  word)  "  counted  lo  have  twcflf 
eight  ESf  in  its  edge ;  which  made  them  afierwards  observe,  ihal  III 
were  just  as  many  years  in   the  time  of  tbe  persecution  as  (here  yt 
slept  or  broken  pieces  in  the  edge  Ihereof," — fitotlUh    ffbrlAta,  a 
'?97,  p-  -iig. 

The  persecuted  party,  as  their  circnrostonces  led  (o  their  placingi 
due  and  sincere  reliance  on  heaven,  when  earth  was  scarce  permitred  B 
bear  them,  fell  naturally  into  enttmsiastic  credulity,  and,  as  ihq 
Imagined,  direct  contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  so  they  cc^ 
ceived  some  amongst  them  lo  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  prcdictioBi 
which,  though  ihey  did  not  exactly  call  it  inspired  prophecy,  ; 
have  approached,  in  their  opinion,  very  nearly  to  it.  The  subject  J 
these  predictions  was  generally  of  a  melancholy  nature  j  for  it  '  ""' 
L  nich  times  of  blood  and  confusion  that 
■  Pale-eyed  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

•  The  celebrated  Alexander  Peden  was  haunted  by  the  terron 
French  invasion,  and  was  often  heard  lo  excl^rn,  "Oh,  the  Monz 
the  Fren<^  Moiuies  "  (for  Monsieui's,  doubtless),  "bow  they  rua  1  Hoa 
loi^  will  they  run?  Oh  Lord,  cut  their  houghs,  and  slay  tlieic  runn 
He  afterwards  declared,  thai  French  blood  would  run  thicker  ii 
waters  of  Ayr  and  Clyde  than  ever  did  that  at  the  Ui^ilandmen,  UpoB 
another  occasion,  he  said  he  had  been  made  to  sec  the  French  man:hiif 
with  theii  armies  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  i. 
blood  of  all  ranks,  up  to  the  bridle  reini,  and  that  lor  a  burned,  htokeii, 
and  buried  covenant. 

Gabriel  Semple  also  prophesied..  In  passing  by  the  bouse  of  Ken- 
mure,  to  which  workmen  were  making  some  aildilions,  he  said,  "Lads, 
you  are  very  busy  enlarging  and  repairing  that  house,  but  it  will  be  burned 
tike  a  crow's  nest  In  a  misty  May  meaning  )  "  which  accordingly  <^ 
to  pass,  the  house  being  burned  by  the  English  forces  in  a  cloqdy  MiQ 
morning.  Other  instances  might  be  added,  htit.  these  are  enough  to 
tibow  the  character  of  the  ]>eopie  and  times. 


Note  XX.  p.  496. — John  B*uour,  cAtLEn  Buei^y. 

im  of  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  called  Burley,  Lo  Scotland, 

1  his   violent   death   in    Ihe   manner   described,    is    entirely 

He  was  wounded  at  Botbwell  Uridge,  when  he  uttered  the 

rralioD    transtentcd    to    the    Iml,    not   much    in    unison   with   his 

1   prelefisions.     He  afterwards  escaprd   tn   HoUitnd,   where  ji*   , 

I   refuge,    with   other   ftigitives   of    th^t    disturbed   peHodi    ^flt^g 
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biographer  seems  simple  enough  to  believe  that  he  rose  high  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  favour,  and  observes,  "That  having  still  a  desire 
to  be  avenged  upon  those  who  persecuted  the  Lord's  cause  and  people 
in  Scotland,  it  is  said  he  obtained  liberty  from  the  Prince  for  that 
purpose,  but  died  at  sea  before  his  arrival  in  Scotland  ;  whereby  that 
design  was  never  accomplished,  and  so  the  land  was  never  cleansed  by 
the  blood  of  them  who  had  shed  innocent  blood,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  Gen.  ix.  6,  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  bloody  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed.^^ — Scottish  Worthies^  p.  522. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  historian  to  discover,  that  the  moderation  of 
King  William,  and  his  prudent  anxiety  to  prevent  that  perpetuating  of 
factious  quarrels,  which  is  called  in  modern  times  Reaction,  were  only 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  John  Balfour,  called  Burley. 

The  late  Mr.  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Hall,  in  Fifeshire,  succeeded  to 
Balfour's  property  in  late  times,  and  had  several  accounts,  papers, 
articles  of  dress,  etc.  which  belonged  to  the  old  homicide. 

His  name  seems  still  to  exist  in  Holland  or  Flanders ;  for  in  the 
Brussels  papers  of  28th  July,  1828,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Balfour  de 
Burleigh  is  named  Commandant  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  West  Indies. 
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